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I.— THE DIALECT OF PEWSEY (WILTSHIRE). By 
John Kjederqvist, Ph.D., Decent in the University 
of Lund. 

PREFACE. 

To those who are engaged or interested in dialect studies I need 
not give an explanation why I undertook to study an English 
dialect, although as a stranger I was in an unfavourable position 
compared with most dialect investigators. I could not speak 
the dialect; I could not, like Wright in his excellent Windhill 
Grammar, proceed from speech sensations and a vocabulary 
acquired already from childhood, or like Elworthy, in hi& 
exhaustive work on the dialect of West Somerset, base my 
description on experience gained during years of intercourse with 
the natives. For even after picking up as much of sounds and 
phrases as I was able to dui^g the time I stayed in Wiltshire, 
I could not, to tell the truth, speak a single sentence in the 
^alect without at the same time thinking of the positions and 
tnovements of my tongue and lips ; and even thus my ability was 
limited to the expressions to which I had devoted a special study. 
This was decidedly to my disadvantage, and I therefore owe my 
readers a report of the method of bringing together my material, to 
serve as a guarantee for the general accuracy of my collections. 

One difficulty of obtaining real dialect pronunciation is included 
in the &ct that the peasantry throughout the country usually have 
two different pronunciations, one which they use to one another 
and one which they use to the educated. This difficulty, however, 
is chiefly felt when the educated only get into occasional and 
snpezfioial contact with the people, and, as I am inclined to 
believe, is considerably lessened through frequent intercourse 
and sincere attempts to share in their interests. For even if at 
first they try to speak " more grander like," they will soon fall 
back on the idiom that is the most convenient to their organs of 
speech. 

nil. Traai. 1908. i 
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\, — ^TITE DIALECT OF PEWSEY (WILTSHTRE). By 
John KiEDERtjvi^x, Ph.D., Docent in the Uaiversity 
of Ltrnd. 

PREFACE. 

To those who are engaged or iatcrested in dialect studies I neeil 

lot give aa explanation why I undertook to study an Knglii>U 

dialect, although as a etraager I was in an unfaToiirable position 

compared with most dialect investip-tors. I could not speak 

tbe dialect; I could not, like Wright ia his excellent Windhill 

Otmmmar, proceed from speech sensatiOBS and a vocahulajy 

^^ncquired already from ehildhood^ or Hke El worthy, in his 

^r oxliauative work on the dialect of Weflt Somyrset, hase my 

description oa expericnoe gained during yoars of intercourse with 

I the oadTes. For oven after picking up as much of eouuds and 
plifEses m I was able to durhxg the time I stayed in Wiltshire, 
I could not, to tell the truth, epeak a siagle sentence in the 
dialect without at the same time thinking of the positions and 
movements of my tongue aud lips ; and even thu& my ahility was 
Hnilted to the expressions to which I had devott'd a special study, 
I This wafi decidedly to my disadvantage, aud I therefore owe my 
reoders a report of the method of hriogiBg together my material, to 
icnr© as a guarantee for the general aeeuraey of my collections. 
One difficulty of obtaining real dialect pronunciation i& included 
in the fact that the peasantry throughout the country usually have 
two different pronunciatioas, oae which they use to one another 
and one which they use to the educated. This difficulty, however, 
■ is chiefly felt when the educated only get into occasional and 
™ nuperEcial contact with the poople, and, as I am iaclined to 
believe, is considerably lessened through frequent intercourat* 
and sincere attempts to share in their interests. For even if at 
first they try to spetik "more grander like,** they will soon fall 
hack on the idiom that is the most convenient to their organs o£ 
ipeeeh, 

Wm. tntLK 1803. 1 
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My raaterial has been collected from genuiDe dialect speakers 
without middle -men, the errors being thua confined to my 
appreciation only. The proaunciation was immediately transcriljed 
during the course of convereatioD, and as my informants gradually 
got used to my intor views and found that I was a **gudneetGod 
velaa," m they expressed it, they did not try to alter their natural 
way of speaking eo much as might be expected under such circum- 
stances. 

To obtain a general view of the sound- system of the dialect ^ 
1 took paina to examine the pronunciation of speakers of various 
ages, Per that purpose I visited old people whom I knew to he 
natives of the place, and spent many hours with the old men in 
Pewsey TJnion* Then at the National Bchook, especially those of 
Pewsey and Oave^ but also those of Great Bedwyn, Woodborough^ 
and Upavon, I jtad the worst speakers among the children — for my 
purpose, however, the best— put at my disposal. 1 should hero 
like to express my thanks to the schoolmasters, also for com- 
municating to me their own experiences from the reading- lessons. 

My chief helper was a middle-aged workman, John Cripps;, 
a painter and plumber, himself, as well as his father, horn in the 
place. And the latter being a very old man when he died^ the son 
was sometimes able to give valuable information on the pronuncia- 
tion of his father too. John Cripp9*s dialect was typical Pewsey. 
He was an intelligent and sociable man, very fond of talking about 
everything, so all I had to do was to use him with the precaution 
necessary not to make him my real teacher, although my superior 
in the mattt^r taught, that is, to lead him so that he was not always 
quit« aware of the point on which he was really giving information, 
With him, as well aa the school- children, I made frequent experi- 
ments in order to ascertain the sound -formation, and I was uireful 
to have my observations njpeatedly verified. Thus the difficult 
question of the Southern so-called * retracted r * and its influence 
on the preceding vowel, a problem which caused Ellis so mucli 
trouble, has been brought nearer a definite solution. 

My dialect specimens generally had the form of short sentences. 
The material for the phonology woa drawn out ol these specimens 
and arranged into word-lists for fixing the sound -system of the 
modem dialect. The examples of each list were then compared with 
oae another and with those of other lists which representeti similar 
BOunda, This wa^ done in the place when I still had opportunity 
to confirm and correct my observations from word of mouth. 
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I.— THE DIALECT OF PEWSEY (WILTSHIRE). By 
John Kjederqvist, Ph.D., Docent in the University 
of Lund. 

PREFACE. 

To those who are engaged or interested in dialect studies I need 
not give an explanation why I undertook to study an English 
dialect, although as a stranger I was in an unfavourable position 
compared with most dialect investigators. I could not speak 
the dialect; I could not, like Wright in his excellent Windhill 
Grammar, proceed from speech sensations and a vocabulary 
acquired already from childhood, or like Elworthy, in his 
exhaustive work on the dialect of West Somerset, base my 
description on experience gained during years of intercourse with 
the natives. For even after picking up as much of sounds and 
phrases as I was able to during the time I stayed in Wiltshire, 
I could not, to tell the truth, speak a single sentence in the 
dialect without at the same time thinking of the positions and 
movements of my tongue and lips ; and even thus my ability was 
limited to the expressions to which I had devoted a special study. 
This was decidedly to my disadvantage, and I therefore owe my 
readers a report of the method of bringing together my material, to 
serve as a guarantee for the general accuracy of my collections. 

One difficulty of obtaining real dialect pronunciation is included 
in the fact that the peasantry throughout the country usually have 
two different pronunciations, one which they use to one another 
and one which they use to the educated. This difficulty, however, 
is chiefly felt when the educated only get into occasional and 
superficial contact with the people, and, as I am inclined to 
believe, is considerably lessened through frequent intercourse 
and sincere attempts to share in their interests. For even if at 
first they try to speak ** more grander like," they will soon fall 
back on the idiom that is the most convenient to their organs of 
speech. 

Pbil. Trani. 1903. I 
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My material has been collected from gemiina dialect speakers 
without middle- men, the errors being thus confined to my 
appreciation only. The pronnnciation was immediately tranBcribed 
dujing the course o! conversatioii, and as my informants gradually 
got used to my interviaws and found that I was a " gudneetaid 
Telao," as they expressed it, they tlid not try to alter their natural 
way of speaking ao much as might be expected uniler such circum- 
Btancea, 

To obtain a general view of the sound -system of the dialect, 
1 took pains to examine the pronunciation of speakers of Tarloua 
agei. For that purpose I visited old people whom I knew to he 
natiTCB of the place, and spent many hours with the old men iiL 
Pewsey ITnion. Then at the National Hchools» especially those of 
Pewsey and (Jure, but also those of Groat Bedwyn, Woodhorough, 
and Upavon, I liml the worst speakers among the eMldren — for my 
purpose, however, the best — put at my di&pogal, I should hem 
like to express my thanks to the ficboolmasters, also for com- 
municating' to me their own experiences from the reading-lessoiia* 

My ebief helper was a middle-aged workman, Jehu Cripps, 
a painter and plumber, himself, as well as his father, bom in tha 
place. And the latter being a very old man when he died, the son 
was sometimes able to give valuable information on the pronnncia- 
tion of his father too. John Cripps*s dialect was typical Pewsey. 
He was an intelligent and sociable man, very fond of talking about 
everything, so all I had to do was to use him with the preeautioa 
necessary not to make him my real teacher, although my superior 
in tbe matter taught^ that is, to lead him so that he Vt'm not always 
quito awart* of the point on which he was really giving information, ^1 
"With him, as well *s the school-children, I made frequent experi- ^M 
ments in order to ascertain the BOund-formation, and 1 was i-areful 
to have my obaervations repeatedly verified. Thus the difficult 
que*tiou of the Southern so-called * retraeted r' and its influence 
on the preceding vowel, a problem which caused Ellis so mnoh 
trouble^ has been brought nearer a definite solution. 

My dialect specimens generally had tbe form of short sentences. 
The material for the phonology was drawn out of these specimen s 
and arranged into wonl-Hata for fixing the sound-system of the 
modem dialect. The examples of each list were then compared with 
one another and with those of other lists which represented similar 
sounds. This was done in the place when I still had opportunity 
to confirm and correct my observations from word of mouth* 
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I am greatly indebted to Professor X. Luick, of Oraz, who has 
^yen me his Taloable advice during the course of the work, and 
has also had the kindness to revise the historical part of my 
manuscript. 

Pewsey is a village in Wiltshire, seven miles south of Marlborough 
and twelve miles east of Devizes. The dialect belongs to Ellis's 
District. 4, Variety I, which comprises the Middle or Typical 
Form in Wiltshire. (A. J. Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation^ 
v, p. 44.) 

On account of the importance of this dialect, three phases were 
illustrated with specimens and word-lists in Ellis's work : Christian 
Malford eleven miles, and Chippenham nine miles, north-north- 
west of Devizes, and Tilshead nine miles south-south-east of 
Devizes. The material gathered by Ellis is, however, if we except 
Chippenham, too incomplete to give a distinct idea of the sound- 
system of the Wiltshire phases. 

As a fourth phase, is now added the dialect of Pewsey. 

Two things led me to select Pewsey for the place of my dialect 
investigations. First, that I thought Wiltshire was the most 
important of the English dialects for which Ellis's word-lists needed 
supplementing to facilitate historical researches. Secondly, that 
the information on the Pewsey dialect which I got through the 
kind offices of Dr. F. J. Fumivall was such as to give hopes of 
finding a fairly distinct idiom in this place. 
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PHONOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Baait of Articulation ; Pitch, 

§ 1. For the basis of articulation the retracted position of the 
tongue is characteristic. Even when in the position of rest 
the point is kept at some distance from the front teeth. In the 
pronunciation of the vowels this tendency is determinant for 
the shape of the tongue. Its base is lowered and its back is 
strongly arched, the tip touching the bottom of the mouth, in 
the case of back and low front vowels. On the other hand, its 
front part is contracted so as to make the edge appear very thick 
and bulbous, and show some of its bottom part in the case of high 
and mid front vowels. It must therefore be borne in mind during 
the following description that the vowels of the dialect have 
a duller sound and a Lower pitch than the Continental sounds with 
which they are nearest to be compared. Another peculiarity is 
the exceedingly characteristic inclination for cerebral (point-rise) 
positions caused through the influence of an r now almost 
disappeared, at least as a consonant sound. The point is turned 
upwards towards the arch-rim or some place immediately behind 
it, and thus a series of quite new vowels is formed, which are 
distinguished from each other through the different degrees of 
point-height and tongue-retraction. 

For the common pronunciation of isolated words, the beginning 
and the end of the word are marked by a higher tone than the 
middle of it. The musical accent is accordingly falling-rising. 
Thus one says : 

haold /, \d li \ hreek /, \jw /, 
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or more exactly expressed * : 



n ' i ' so, year. 



In sentences, a common type for a tranquil statement is : 



Mil 



And for questions : 



3i nev(B, I never. 
hi zitbn, I saw it. 



^^ 



-I- 



»ti% zii f do you see ? 

* So long ' = goodbye, in taking leave, goes : 



^^^=^ 



Aa a specimen of the melody in continuous narration a piece out 
ol Slow's tale "Tha Caird Pearty an tha Chimlcy Sweep," 
in "Humorous West Countrie Tales," as it was recited to me 
in Pewsey, may serve : 



^ 



^ 



^ 



^ 



Hy uncle Josh Phillips the chimley jsweep could tell a 
wai ^kl DzUz Filipa d9 Uimli stoip kid tel 9 



-d — ^ ^^ 

^*- M — *— 



^^ 



■Mz=3tl 



tarbliah few funny tales of what he had seen and the 
taHlit vju Vint teek 9V tC9t' hiid zid 9n d9 



Js-^V- 



^ 



folk he had a frightened whilst working at his 
999k hiid 9 vrHt9nd wiilts wao^kin 9t hiiiz 



trade. 
tre9d. 



* Although the notes only signify the highest and lowest tones between which 
the Toice is gliding, and the rhythm of the speech can only be given roughly with 
aotes, yet a musical transcription is the most exact way of exptessing m^ulations 
of the voice. The above specimens may therefore give a general idea of some of 
the commonest inflections 01 the dialect. 



ft 
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Tbb Vowels. 

§ 2. The Pewsey dialect contains tho following vowel sounds t- 

Bbort Towela : a^ &, *, ^t ^t ^} ^f and 0. 

Long vowels : mm, a, ii^ eSf iV, ^3, d^ 0, «w, as *, and »'. 

Diphthongs: cs^, <««, ^1, no, #«« ;?i, ii, a?, ^«a}« <S», ^, ib, ia>f «9. 

§ 3» Thus vowel-length is denoted partly with two letters {mt, 
w, II, ^f and uu]t partly with one (ii, ri, dj and o)» or one and 
a figure (io* and a?^). Two letters stand to denote vowel-length 
when long and short vowels of about the same quality are used in 
the dialect> one letter or letter and figure when this h not the ease. 
But it muat be noticed that in the first case there is often a slight 
difference of quality, too, between the long oud the correafpondiug 
diort sounds. That a&, ^\ and »^ aro all irritten with the same 
letter, a tomed up a?, simply denotes that etyraologically they havt* 
the same origin (an r or rowel + r). In quality they are all 
different, and besides i? is short and so\ s&^ long, ■ 

The diphthongs have the stress on their first elements^ an(P 
although the first element is long or half long^, as is almost always 
the case, it is written with a single symbol. Thus «#, t», f( 
instance, has practically the value of m + * ^^d *V + a?. 

In the following description they are all found under their he; 
symbols : ao under m^ etc., except the combinations with m^ whicb 
will be treated under aj. 

§ 4, (t (mid-back-wido) is a sound slightly more advanced than 
the north Oeriuan a in Mann, but not so much as the standard 
English a in man : 

kiBn can, aksjm bans of marriage, hmmz rough gaiters, tfa^ to tear 
obliquely^ kranki mad, 9w<miki a email beer, fwht a loft over the 
stabk% iiapclkaj** 

mm (low-front- wide), representing the corresponding long sound, 
seems, however, to have a somewhat higher posltioa of the tongue 
than <8, and Is pmetically a long equivalent to the open Swedish 
sound in arr : ^ 






* Tbc lUfferEDcc I iiiive obsetved between m ajii! mm h smuUer utill tlma^ 
betwevQ f» iGemiim Xsmi) and «, and I therefare wrif^^ tu.. ....,^,^1 ^,| p^wn^l 

is \nt\g of i}mi ill Fewiey maa, rather than chanjd^ 1. Bc'sid^, mj 

coiUHTptioti of tkii two AOQiidfl IV and mtx 10 contrai{>u )n ^eicriptiau ot thi 

oloit oomwetion exirtiiif between mid boek and luw Iruut vuwi-Ja. Sweet {H*nd^ 
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aoi arse, Uaak chalk, diaant jaunt, laandtm lean (properly 
lantern), raafti rancid, iaanti hovel, taak talk. 

ao^(S + o; the second element of this diphthong is to its 
acoustic qualities the same as Gbrman o in so and the French sound 
in beau, but the effect is caused more by tongue-retraction than by 
the rounding of the lips : 

brao brow, boons bounce, haughtiness, daan down, 0^aot without, 
ffrmowi grounds, klaoi clout, piBond pound, icboda^ shoulder, %<bo 
a BOW. 

When followed by a vowel belonging to the same word or the 
same stress-group the second element contaios a t^, as in (Kum 
(properly (Mvm) our, hKW9l {prhBwo) cowl, /7^t^a? power, hawdht^&nT 
how old are you then ? 

m4^ a + 8k sound of the same quality as ^ « in name, but shorter 
and without any glide to t : 

ae} eighth, kae key, nae neigh, naebs> neighbour, skam a ball of 
thread, apraen sprain, tasl tail, ^as they. 

mi^ a + f . When this diphthong stands before a i-sound, its 
second element, the i-sound, seems to form part of i, as it were, and 
therefore has not the same sound value as in other diphthongs 
ending in t. It is like an attempt to pronounce i and i 
simultaneously : 

vutii mash, fueii proper name Nash, rati eruption, raiiao a thin 
slice of broiled ham, smais smash, waii wash. 
Before other consonants i has its proper sound, as in : 
naii noise, ail oil, aisUo oyster, sail soil, swaip clear (stcaip daon 
^i Uehl, clear the table quickly), vats voice. 

§ 5. ao\ the first element of this diphthong is the sound of a 
in literary English father, alms. It does not occur in our dialect 
except in this combination. The second element is the same as 
in^: 

fiaod flown, faold fold, haold cold, klao% clothes, maold knead, sao 
to sow, inao snow, irao trough. 

There is a change between ao and a in stressed and unstressed 
positions, as in : oi naoz wdn9n%i zedit, hH oi dwnd w%ti9n onii twso, 
I know one of you said it, but I don't know which (one) of you it 
was ; i» dtmul huuxntis, I do not know whose (one) it is. 

§ 6. a is not a very common sound, but seems to be characteristic 
for Pewsey, as Ellis writes aa or JSJS^ for the other three varieties 

^ Ellis's aa and £E come nearest to my am and a. 
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of Wiltshire ( On Early English Pronunciation, v, pp. 49, 55, and 59, 
word-list numbers 335-338). This a has the same position of 
the lips as ata^ but a little lower and more retracted position 
of the tongue. It often impressed me as the lengthened and 
widened mid-back-narrow vowel which only occurs short, as in 
lit. English come, a appears before I only : * 

al (often heard as uMBly too) all, al awl, dral drawl, aim elm, 
gal gall, hral crawl, mal maul or mall, noitangal nightingale, 
saUri celery, smal small, spral sprawl, stal stall, tal tall. 

§ 7. 4 (a low mid-front-narrow) is pronounced like Swedish a 
in ata and the French sound in b^te, but more back like all 
the Pewsey vowels. I have therefore not always been able to 
distinguish a from aa : 

bdsbruum besom, hrookdst to sow, didd jawed, ddft daft, kazn - 
canst not, pdm palm, pd89n parson, rdnt tear (vb.), Bds 9t sauce at, 
Mv t9 shall have to, amdm to bedaub (W.W. smarm). 

§ 8. e (mid-front-wide) is the sound in lit. English bed : 

eykl ankle, endiiz hinges, eyghn England, dred thread, hehm -^ 
heaven, Jleh lard, med might (vb.), klef9 Juee a wisp of hay, 9nmt ^ 
empty (vb.), sehm seven, sens since, spet spit (vb.), U^ cheap, Ue^ 
cheated. 

ee (mid-front-narrow) is a pure monophthong, but duller than ^ 
French e in £te, and has no glide like the lit. English ee {ei) in ^ 
name: 

dreem dream, eepaot halfpennyworth, eedz edge, eev9t eft, feevso^^ 
fever, heet heat, kleen clean, meet meat, pee pea, seet seat, sneeze 
sneeze, teel tale, wee ! stop ! ween wean. 

w = tf tf -f- 9, The value of 9 varies between mid-front- wide and 
mid-mixed- wide : 

ledm beam, 'he9n bean, 'hre9^ breathe, 9ge9t busy, fedlc trick, le9^ 
lead, le9st least, me9d meadow, re9lc rake, sne9d pole of a scythe. 

§ 9. i (high-front-wide), the lit. English % in bit : 

hidi biddy, hlid bleed, hihii% bellows, ^m thin, difdeid, vist fist, 
gid gave, given, zid saw, seen, zim seem, tsidlsnz chitterlings. 

ii (high-front-narrow) is never diphthonged like the lit. English 
long i in see {sij\ but is sometimes liable to be mistaken for ee : 

drii three, vlii to fly, griidi greedy, gii give. Mil dp heal, ihmn 
evening, nz9n Easton Royal, kliiv cleeve, wiid weed, 

1 After consultation with Professor Jespersen in Copenhagen, who had the 
kindness to listen to my Wiltshire sounds, I found that my a resemhled the dull 
4i-sound in Danish Emma, See Jespersen, Fonetiky § 352. 
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t> B n + 9 : 

si9m seam, ti9m team» Ui9z cheese, vut feet. 
§ 10. (lowr-back -wide- round) is the sound of the short vowels 
in lit. English not, what : 

hadios body-horse, k>d p.p. of hide, mipmops also called swinging- 
gate, tmfsl morsel, open (both syllables equally accentuated) rising 
(said about the sun ; I do not know its origin), rop wrap, smok shirt, 
wimt mole, woiP a sort of liquid food for pigs, wadiweide, %^ thong. 
aj (low-back-narrow-round), the long broad vowel heard in lit. 
English talk, fall: 

hn^k broken, hoUdid bald-headed, broo^ broth, droov driven, 
fr99^ froth, klQ9t9> clover, kool coal, moo^ moth, oopm open, stool 
stolen, ^oot thought. 

§11. a (low-back-narrow-round but with one degree higher lip- 
rounding). The rounding is somewhat closer than that of oo. The 
tongue-position is the same or perhaps even a little lower. It is 
the sound in Pewsey oak, which (Ellis, v, p. 55) in Chippenham is 
aa (low-back-wide), and not distinguished from the sound in Ch. 
eongh, knowed, the words being put down as oaK, koof, NaaD, 
whereas in Pewsey they sound dk^ koof^ naod : 

hldk fellow, drdv a farmer's road, fdUiusod W.W. fold-shore, jdk 
yolk and yoke, nds nose, dfm often, pdl-ring pole-ring, rad written, 
rip rope, sal sole, tod woe, trdl o hup play at a hoop. 

From an initial lip consonant, and occasionally from other 
consonants too, there is a glide on to the following a, so as to give 
a risiDg diphthong tM>, as in pudsi nosegay, ptidst post, iudst toast. 

§ 12. (mid-back-narrow-round), like the French eau in beau, 
and not diphthonged as in lit. English no. It is the long or half- 
long sound assumed by the vocalised Pewsey / : driho dribble, 
trimho tremble, wivo W.W. wivel, srio shrill. 
It also occurs in the diphthongs 09 and 00 : 
hom bone, lo9t boat, ho9^ both, mo9n moan, stom stone ; most is 
heard as mo9st and moost. 

In slow pronunciation a glide may be produced between an 
initial lip consonant and the following vowel, which then shows 
a tendency to open into d : 
huo9n or hmn, bone. 

The treatment of / is a most characteristic feature of the Pewsey 
dialect, and not only of Pewsey but also of the surrounding villages 
of the * Vale ' which I have visited. 

* For the » before « here see <ei (§ 4). 
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I often found thut the children did not sound tbe i in footbaU^ 
which was vtUh^, and other words where i was final. Some of th& 
schoolmasters hod noticed it, and had much trouble in teaching 
them to say L 

J. Crippi was finally able to sound &rBfy vowel or coasooant 
isolated, and to protract it too, if wanted. But when he was told 
to pronounce help and stop before the p,* his tongue remained 
depressed the whole time till ho closed his lips for p. It was just 
the same with wHl and selL Whilu ho was thinking he sounded 
an / in &uch words, his tongue sometimes approached the gums, but 
not nearer than 6-7 millimeters, Onlf when he was expressly 
informed that he did not say I yet, the tongue with a sudden flap 
used to fly into the / posiLion and back again* Befora vowels, 
howoTer, / was formed without difficulty. ^ 

It is owing to this nature of / that it is often — ^ 

1- Dropped, or after becoming an & assimilated witii ft preceding 
#^ or a, before consonants, as in : i^ahd aU but^ ^vaor^mm all four 
of them, d hidi old Biddy, ddujti^n old woman, dnn^n old man^ 
km^pdvdm sharp old fellow, dkm dis^di old king George, d mum f 
hold room \ ^2 men till men, 3i> ^^ Ulm all the time, 3J ^a?^^ ^§9% mpg» 
right over (all athwart) thia finger, 9 dumd dm a dismal day* 

2. Transformtid into an after a, 14 and palatal vowels ; H 
{a) Before consonants: uoUn Alton, tufiz tools, htmh^n balkeiip 

h€Q% bellst ^f^oj? healUi, Mot sow pig, jeod yellud, nmeof my self, 
la unstressed positioa it may then absorb the preceding vowel, as 
in jiio% victuals, ju mod zwoz n Z&wmHn fit you knew as well as 
I they were not fit; or together with it become reduced into *, as in 
gi m ^psm kH %M grds go and help them cut that grass, wm tufl^ 
rfi* ^^^ we will soon do that, ^n hi thou shalt, ™ 

{h) Before a pause : Ui»m a w^^fU umo let them have what tbey 
wish, Ji t&io, d r5ii I will, all tight, oi imo I shall. At wm tuk iVj 
he was taken ill, set $<m sot ealL 

3. Interohangiiig with in the same word so that ooours befor 
A consonant or a pause, and I before vowels : 



k%&^ or more exactly kU^^ kUI. 
ttm or Mdti^ sell. 
t^mhQ^ fumble. 



kUffihf km afo^ 

^wmn U uUm^ going to sell them. 

fimkn mi ihmt, fumbling about oa it*] 



^ TlnA wua my mmX ^\i\ of miildag^ him [irotrast a aound. TbuB. if 1 wantdl^ 
liim to kt«p the t m rw^ 1 laid : ** Smj Putt bul ikifl- 1 floand the i until I 



loll you,** 
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mMbOf mumble. momhn ont^ mumbling (on) it. 

rmmbOf ramble. ramhn 9baotf rambling about. 

zhin^hada totnhof hast thou du9nt gd » tJmhn ont al dvsoj do not 

fallen ? upset it all. 

tHfido, meddle. du&nt gd 9 medlm wi ^at^ do not 

meddle with that, 

WHOy whiffle. U)%v9l 9haot, whiffle about (said of 

dust). 

hivod dp U nd^9ny shrivelled irtv9Up, shrivel up. 

up to nothing (about 

beans). 

driho, dribble. drihhn hihy dribbling bib. 

wiiOy whistle. wizlm ziijy whistle and sing. 

h» wd UaisD, she will chatter. i» untl d hit, 1 will have it. 

In the same way and I interchange in unstressed positions : 

htii, hwiiy iyuf shaltthou, ^loi alii? shall I, he? 
shall we, you ? 



The form kV6<Be, shall they, seems to contradict the rule. But / is 
here a means to distinguish shall they from should they, which is 
if^ae^ and its preservation may therefore be due to an intellectual 
influence. 

Hybrid forms as hit sohj he sells, for hi seoz, are not rare. 

The enclitic form of M.E. hine is in Pewsey either -n or -pn, and 
/ is accordingly treated differently in t9 puon aeot and t9 puUn aot, 
to pall it out. 

/ is dropped after n in only, as in oni H lets ho Ur) r3n e litl t9 
mtif but she lets her tongue run a little too much. 

When / is preceded by an a?- vowel or r, an is produced either 
before or after the /. Thus the regular pronunciation of girl is 
gsal^lOf galoy g3lo, or eyen gr9lo, peaxl is pao^lo^ world is tcso^lod, wilod, 
wiloldf besides u;a:>^dlf harl, harol, 

A dental often seems to have a preserving effect on the /, as in 
Ml bottle, litl, lidl little, sktealdao scalder, haoU bolt. Such is also 
ike influence of a preceding a, see §§ 6 ; 69, 3 ; 101, 4 ; 102, 3. 

§ 13. 9 (low-back-narrow), the sound of the Pewsey dialect in 
cut, young. The sound is distinguished from 9 chiefly through its 
smaller degree of openness of the lips and teeth, and not so much by 
absence of rounding. In fact, the rounding, even in such words a» 
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took talk, tog9ri toggery, dk oak, and ho^t boat, is hard to notice. 
Not even the comers of the mouth are closed, and it is only through 
making the person for experiment alternately pronounce front 
unrounded and back round vowels that one is able to discern 
a small contraction of the lower lip as a muscular vibration in its 
thickest parts. And in passing from the open mouth position of 
rest to the pronunciation of a word beginning with aa, o^ or ^, no lip 
contraction is to be seen. So it is no wonder that the impression 
upon the ear of Pewsey J, in spite of the absence of lip rounding, 
is very similar to that of the vowel in Swedish kom, German 
kommt. But the tongue is more convex and more drawn back 
than it is in the Swedish sound : 

hdr9 borough (but lor9 borrow), honU bunch, hUhao cry, UU 
bottom end of a sheaf, ddmhlda> humble-bee, drandz a narrow 
passage between a house and a wall or a hedge, drjst thrust, 9nhdd 
to take off the husks of beans, vdst first, jdi) young, ^jw thumb. 

di '^ a + i: hold bide, hroin brine, voiv five, voiao fire, voing in 
teetivjinz the germ or eye of potatoes, fiid if I had, hoit height, 
koit kite,^W(?m mind, roiQU rind, skin of bacon, ro%% rise, «^i sty, 
zjt/ scythe.^ 

§ 14. u (high-back- wide-round), like the lit. English sound in 
fall, good. 

The rounding is perspicuous, although only the lower lip seems 
to partake in it, the upper one being passive. The lip opening is 
about the same as in Swedish &s, French beau : 

hruk brook, huht bucket, hupm-koof whooping-cough, kruk (old 
people say krok) crook, kwmn comb, kuli daon cower, kuts couch- 
grass, undao wonder, ut will you, um^n woman. 

In some words where you expect to find an u or uu it has often 
become unrounded and lowered into an d : fbl full, pblp9t (besides 
pulp9t and piipdt) pulpit, ol wool, rof roof, sw/i soon. 

^ I am not satisfied with the result of my observations of this diphthong. At 
different times in the course of my notations I put it down differently as 5t, pi, €gi, 
rti, and ei. It was difficult to ascertain the quality of the first element. I then 
settled that in the frreat majority of cases it was o, which among the school- 
children often came very near and. Words with M.E. ih or with initial * at first 
separated themselves from the others, as I believed, through 9% or et, and on the 
whole through the shortness of the diphthong : so also oblige, especially as it was 
heard among old people. But when I had people read my ai-lists, my ODser\'ation3 
were not confirmed, the readers giving bi for all the words, in which way soever 
I put them together. This certainly may depend on the method of lists, and does 
not exclude a real distinction of different at -diphthongs. Yet the difficulty of 
determining their dominions probably arises from the circumstance that the form 
of this diphthong is subject to personal varieties more than other sounds. 
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uu (high-back-narrow-round), the long equivalent of u. It has 
no vaniah like lit. English uw in moon. In quality it differs from 
the short sound by being more rounded : 

buun boon, kuul cool, luus lose, muud mood, ruut root, gpuun 
spoon, tuul tool, tuu^ tooth. 

§ 15. », »S and »^ the three point-rise vowels, form the most 
conspicuous feature of the Pewsey dialect. They are the result of 
the retracted r (see Ellis, v, p. 41), or a vowel -h this r, which is 
characteristic for the typical part of the south division. 

The tip of the tongue is bent upwards and its outer margin 
points towards the arch-rim or some place immediately behind it. 
There are three such vowels, clearly distinguished from each other 
through the different degrees of point-height and tongue-retraction. 
It should be borne in mind that these vowels are very different 
from the V' or ^-vowel common in the West Eastern district 
(Ellis, V, 189) and in literary English (Sweet, History of English 
Sounds, § 962 f.). They are further not to be regarded as », u, a, 
or any other vowel -h a retracted or reverted r-sound, nor as a kind 
of diphthong, but as single and quite uniform vowel-sounds. But 
their character is so peculiar and at first sight so clashing with the 
usual vowel-systems that even the phonologist may be misled to 
hear an r-consonant, which, however, only exists in the spelling. 

It is true that these vowels, from an historical point of view, 
o-we their existence partly to an r entirely vocalised and then lost 
as an independent sound (except in the diphthongs mentioned 
l>elow), but as the mere idea of an r here only serves to conceal the 
i^al facts, it has to be entirely done away with in the phonetic 
taranscription of the said vowels. 

Of these now » is the high vowel. It occurs chiefly in unstressed 
^words and syllables : Icmlxd landlord, miiao measure, neetso nature, 
j»«witent pantry, pleia^ pleasure, paokjuso procure, vents) venture, hi 
vwm vraotnd oi he very nearly frightened me. 

^ is the mid vowel and thus lower than a?, the tongue pointing to 
a spot a little behind the arch-rim : 9^soH athwart, h^H bird, hxl^\ 
^>€rth, iwdVp furrow, hao^dl hurdle, hao^t hurt, jsoHm yearling, mao^ddo 
Diurder, pxi^m perambulator, pso^k W.W. perk, spxH spread, S9o^ sir, 
*hm^ square, pane, ^a?*rf third, tso^f turf, tw^rMt turnips, wao^d 
word, fr»* wear, v^^mm vermin. 

^ is the low vowel. The base of the tongue is pressed low. 
^otamed-up tip, which is broad, just reaches up to the crowns of 
the upper teeth, touching the second or the third from the comer 
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tooth : 9c^m arm, Wdi barge, hih^ bom, hi^ com, Juihi^ comer 
v^h fork, ha>H heart, mao^Uo mortar, pac^dnso partner, m^ serve, »tmH 
storm, Uo^hl terrible, to' tar, um^p miscarry (of cows), vxHi forty. 

It is no wonder that an so, on account of the energy with whid 
it lays hold of the tongue, should have a peculiar influence oi 
a preceding vowel. It affects neighbouring consonants too, an< 
may sometimes even swallow up some of the ones that come near it 

dsoal, it * were ' all. 
»'«, or else. 

mfxi^dm^ no further than. 
to«J/ti, tolerablish (?). 

If from the three point-rise positions here denoted with », »', an< 
a>' the tip of the tongue is let down into its more natural position 
we get the sounds ii {e6\ a, and a (in father). And it sometime 
happens that a>, a?\ and a?' replace other vowels in words wher 
there was no original r, probably through sound - substitution 
when the dialect borrowed from other dialects or the literar 
language : 

di(jb<mddDz jaundice, gcddo frighten (E.D.D. gaily), jeh> yellow 
hayksoUso handkerchief, veho fellow, voho follow, windao window 
This a? does not only appear after the model of *idear of 
(Jespersen, Fonetik, § 326), to prevent hiatus, but also befon 
consonants ; 

sM^t, heard for Southcott, though in this case one may als< 
think of the possibility of an influence from isd^kHy Sharcott, th( 
name of another place near Pewsey ; 

ho^ki khaki. 

On the other hand, a? is not seldom dropped or replaced b] 
an 9 in unstressed position, the time allowed being too short for iti 
formation : 

gov9ndo governor ; 

W98t, varies with wxsty wast ; 

9Ui atnitit vary with s>tn wHntii ? art (not) thou ? 

ritht Richard ; 

kolimeeho (collar-maker ?) harness-maker ; 

9til9ri artillery ; 

tcsodn^ varies with wudn, was not, e.g. hii wx tuk il, wudn9 {fC3odn») ) 
he was taken ill, was not he ? 

neost, maostf neaost, nearest, are forms which etymologically an 
not clear to me ; nearest should answer to Pewsey nw98 
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(or n%aor0st) > nwst > niesL For the absorption of an 
sif'Yowel by an ordinary vowel in stressed syllables, as in 
davits Dorset sheep, fds force, ain iron, paso parcel, see 
§§70,3; 72,4; 74,2; 78,3. 

As second element of a diphthong » is subject to small variations 
according to the quality of the preceding sound. After close 
sounds it is high, and after open ones it is low ; but as this need 
not necessarily be marked in the transcription, it is always 
written » : 

ax =: aa + 3D : 

faso fair (sb. and adj.), /aso fare, stasfz stairs. 

ea> = ee + s>: 

hex bear, dex dare, keao (also kix) care, klex clear, mw mare, peso 
pair, rex rear, smex smear. 

ix = ii + X : 

hixd beard, dix dear, deer, fix fear, gixdn garden, lix empty, 
nix never, iix shear and share, %mixtU smartish, pixt part. 

fia? = a + » : 

ndx before, Idxd board, hdx boar, gdx gore, hdxd to hoard, max 
more, stcdxn sworn, idxt (sometimes for ixH) shirt, tdx torn p.p. 
(also = broken), vdxtiin fourteen. 

The triphthong aox is found in vaox^ four. 

dux a pig that thrives well, flux floor, puxk pork, stux (old 
people for «to') stir, Uux W.W. choor ; tuxn^ also pronounced to*n, 
turn, is unsettled. 

Combinations with vowel + x can be modified into x in unstressed 
positions : 

*» > » in vxnx nearly (properly very near). 

i9>xmjx oijdx orjux your, fx of fax for, nxnit « ndx e^t nor 

yet, e.g. it dwnt stop 9t savxnek nxnit 9t red9n, it does not 

stop at Savemake nor at Heading. 
ax> Xy as in 9vdx oi naod fjox 9 wx 9n wot oi tox dax vdx^ before 

I knew where I was (dial, were) and what I was there for. 
aox > X, as in leti d x nonti nao, let us have our lunch now. 

I am not in the position to tell for how great a part of Wilts my 
description and classification of the a^-vowels holds good, but I have 
noticed the same sounds with people from different parts of the 
Pewsey Yale, and from the description given by Ellis (v, 41 f. and 
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830 f.) it is probable that the aound he alludes to camiot be vety ' 
different &om mine. 

§ 16. ^ aignifios the tiaaceentuated and indistinct vowel used in 
0», oa, and in unstressed words and syllables, as a reduction of almost 
anj other vowel : 

hfi9fn beam, le^st leasts hut {sometimes heat, especiallT in to 
ahed the coat, said about horses), fit hmdn 9 pmd m hi% nuni hi id 
i mmd mi if I had not paid him his money he would hAve suedfl 
me J for ^, as in edl^Zf headlands ; for ao, as in ic^m, washhouae ; 
for df in kwe9l (or km^l), keyhole ; for uUf in iMi>^fi, two-tooths (said_ 
of lambs). 



The CmEOJtAMiM, 



4 



I 



§17* The Pewsey dialect eontams the following consonants: 

^ <*»/ ^f St Kj* K h »»» *»i Vt p* ^f *p «. ^. *» ^ h ^* ^^ ^^^ ^' ^ 

g 16. h (!ip-stop- voice). It occurs in the same positiona as ii^S 
lit* BDglish except in the combination mhl when I is followed by 
a vowel : 

Uii bite, hUbm cry, ^<$5 mouth, ^mU chatter, rt^b rhubarb i 
^rmho tremble, but trimlm trembling* For more examples 
I 1% 3, 

§ 19* d (gum- stop- voice), like lit. English d. It occurs in all 
positions : 

di/dmf, d^H W,W. jarl, <lr^ through, drM thryst, dda^ adder, 
r&i^ crossbar of a harrow, ikmmUaa a sort of bread, !»¥ a gap ia 
a hedge, twm^dn it was not, kudn cotild not* ^H 

d diBappears— ^^ 

1. After n in nnatressed syllablos : 5iUn island, edlm headland. 

2, After n in stressed syllables : asAm § spm 9wm evri vm^d^n hm 
spent (dial- probably spend) every farthiBg, main w^t big akUn an 
mind what you do, tb{n § wmmm has found it, it kudn mdmsimi 
niftffi %06 did M^9 I could not understand anything of what they 
said, ii dumt vit (short for ^iild) mSta ankiSin vast n^o I do not feel 
much inclined for it now< 

3* Before < + a consonant : ^iV mmn (to M rmdn) thou mightst 
n^t, miniif (or timliif) wonldst not thou ? kwUif oouldst thou ? 

4, Before f : it i#e siw^d^ I should hiive starved^ etc. 

5. Sometimes after I: 15^;?/^* the old horse, h^kdid bald-haaded. 
e* Initial in mmtui^ mU^ if It is ^ docs not matter which. 
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As is not seldom the case with sounds that are often dropped, 
(^ appears in words where it is unorganic : vnld viod feel, draeond 
^wii,/aold Suaod fold shore (N.E.D.). 

The usual form for was not, were not is toa>^dn, d and n are 
formed with the same tongue-position, and thus in this word 
a d may be easily produced before the n the moment the tongue 
reaches the gums if the soft palate does not fall at this very 
moment, but some fraction of a second later. 

§ 20. / (lip-teeth-open-breath). The lower lip is brought pretty 
high up against the upper teeth, the muscles of the chin partaking 
with energy : 

fakt fact, in fag in vogue, /<;8^»^ faint, ^m« finish, ^te victuals, 
gramfx) grandfather, profit profit, skafild scaffold, troifo trifle, se^f 
safe, UtBof chaff, stqf stuff, mdf enough. 

§ 21. (lip-open-breath) is the sound produced in blowing out 
a candle. It is common when an unstressed if meets with a 
following w : 

wit udn 9 dont Uik diz 0ii 9d 9naod it we would not have done it 
like this if we had known it, 0ii hadn 9 wa>^kfor9n hiid 9 bin sUohd 
if we had not worked for him he would have been starved. 
§ 22. g (back-stop-voice). It occurs in all positions : 
gii give, gidiedid giddy-headed, gum goose, greev grave, greet 
graze, fcegH faggot, incegQt maggot, shag tear, viijgzf finger. 

§ 23. h. My collections do not lead to a positive rule as to the 
misuse of this sound, but tend to confirm the observations mentioned 
V.W., p. 72, that ** formerly it was the rarest thing in the world 
to hear a true Wiltshire rustic drop his A-es." I rarely heard old 
people do so, whereas the youngest generation not only dropped it 
where it should be pronounced, but scrupulously put it in the 
vroug place. It is probable that there are local and personal 
varieties in the treatment of h, 

I have noticed a married old couple of whom the husband, from 
the west part of the county, used it right, but the wife, from the 
east, used it wrongly. The following are some specimens from the 
language of J. Cripps : 

Un hen, hindao hinder, hio heal, koi high, hoiso hire, hdiv hive, 
^ W.W. harl, hee^9n heathen, heet heat, holidee holiday, Msod 
hoard, 9hir) hanged, huu who, hdnt hunt, hdzb9n husband, hizn his, 
^» knt hd hi I don't believe that ; but (BV9 ? has he ? iz his, as 
weak forms, eed heed, eep3>t halfpennyworth, gidiedid giddy- 
headed, 9r)gz> hunger, oni honey ; hio eel, hdgli ugly, hois ice. 
PhiL Trans. 1903. 2 
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When a word with initial h was said quickly many times, h was 
only heard the first time. 

§ 24. J (front-open-voice), like lit. English y in yon. It only 
occurs initially : 

jdm W.W. yelm, jeho yellow, jir^rott hereright, jed head, /»% 
arm, hfeent (not himt) is not. 

§ 25. k (back-stop-breath), like lit. English k. It occurs in all 
positions : 

kits catch, kwd card, kao]/ truss of hay, keak cake, kleen clean, 
peekok peacock, pikid to make pointed, wiho to neigh, itreek 
a round stick used in corn-measuring, stink ? doest thee think ? ipik 
split hazel rod used in thatching. 

§ 26. I (point-side-voice). The tip of the tongue is brought 
against the gums immediately behind the teeth : 

ho'^k lark, hop to lop trees, gluum gloom, kUh club, tildiso to look 
askance, staHm starling, pwoli poorly, hul bull, pul pull, dral drawl, 
pal chum. 

I forms a syllable with a preceding d or t: hotl bottle, kisdl 
confusion, litl little, skidadl be off. 

For real vocalisation of / sec § 12. 

§ 27. m (lip-nasal-voice), like lit. English m. It occurs in all 
positions : 

mdgm mourn, mwn mom, md maw, muud mood, smuu^ smooth, 
tnoms) mummer, um9n women, aim elm, duum doom, Aa?'m harm, 
leem lame. 

m often forms a syllable : elehm ele?en, hehm heaven, sebm seven, 
iivm even, hopehm Upavon, reevm raven, oopm open. 

§ 28. n (gum-nasal-voice), like lit. English n. It occurs in all 
positions : 

nat9r9l natural, nieis noise, novts novice, Ma?'n none, njumatik 
pneumatic, boni fine, ventsD venture, prentis apprentice, epsm 
apron, rms wash, skafi^n scaffolding. 

n forms a syllable as in udn would not, utn wilt not, feznt 



In ?iavn = have it, the n is simply a nasalised t;. The tongue 
articulation for n is not performed. This v -h nasalised v is 
a preliminary stage of the development shown in 9lehny etc., § 27. 

§ 29. f; (back-nasal-voice) represents the sound spelt with ng, 
and also with n before g and k in lit. English : 

ef^glm England, 9mef} among, bf^windid slow to pay, sljf}k slunk 
(pt.), swetf swing, sif^m singing. 
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The sound y is not much liked ; it hecomes n in ing» the ending 
of the present participle as in hooen hawing, komm coming, and also 
in other cases as kin9m kingdom, len}^ length, sprt'nm springing. 
§ 30. p (lip-stop-hreath) occurs in all positions: 
pami jelly, pkepk plank, prato prattle, hopso maggot, dmpoia> 
umpire, shup to scoop, kreep creep, sup a small drink, 

§ 31 . r (point-open). The tip of the tongue is raised as if it were 

intended to trill against the arch-rim, hut stiffened so that it can 

not do so. The articulation is open, so that if we try to hreathe an 

r, no hiss is produced more than in case of o and m ; besides, it is 

almost always voiced in all positions. That makes r a very vocalic 

sound, and when it is medial in such words as gldri^ the three last 

sounds might as well be written as a triphthong dm, r initial 

and in the combinations /r, ^r, pr, kr does not differ from the 

medial r. Its vocalic character in such words as from, great, 

pretty, pram (perambulator), apron, and secret is clearly shown 

by its tendency to pass over into an a?, thus giving the forms : 

/»», gz)% pxHi, p^oi^m, ep3on, and aeekdot} Such forms in the living 

dialect give us an idea of the transitionary forms which may have 

led to the real transpositions of r common in all periods of the 

English language. See Sievers, Angehdchsische Grammatik, § 179, 

and Ten Brink, Chaucer* a Sprache und Verskunsty § 116. 

In the combination tr t is & lenis, so that it transfers very little 
or no breath at all to the following r. Also in this connection r is 
therefore partly or wholly voiced, and, because of its open articu- 
lation, is or contains an a?. 

We are thus justified in saying that whenever there is an r there 
is at the same time an a?, but not the reverse. What makes the 
difference is the possibility that in the pronunciation of r before 
a Towel the tongue may be brought into contact with the palate 
daring the transition from one sound to the other, so as, if only for 
a moment, to shut the oral passage. One single touch, or beat, or 
flap, or what we call it, may then come in as an on- or off -glide of 
the JD, which forms the principal part of the degenerate r-sound. 

In order not to surcharge the sound notation, simply r is usually 
written when it stands before a vowel : 

rMb sieve, rd^» rather, rdftsD rafter, rikbsoi^kn rickyard, bred 
bread, dretn threaten, drii three, prjid pride, trotao trotter, kreeodi 



* Eren when emphasised the word pretty kept its 3D on one occasion, when 
1 heard some one exclaim : wot99m paa^so^ao^tii ^<cotoz ! what pretty flowers ! 
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a kinil of apple turnover, vrmtn frighkn, i^fv son^w, jm 
hereright, Qmor^a^m all four of theiu, tM^fiffji terrify, tease, hsrr^H- 
a cow Qot in ctilf . 

§ 32* 3 (bbile-open-breath) is formed by tiie blade of the tongUi^ 
The pomt h higher than in the Swedish f, and the hias also eoeni^ 
thinner. It occurs in all positions : 

Bihm (also mm) ieven^ mm since, ieUlong bench with a high bac! 
apik speck, mHJ^a> smother, sU^ etung (pt,), whto worse^ p$t4 
foeter, /J< fuia, ^r«<?5 grace, kas curse. 

§ 33, t (blade*opea>voicG), the soiind in lit* Eogli&h breeii. 
When initial it ia peculiar to roost Southern dialects. It occ 
initially, medial ly» aad finally : 

snjo sow (sb.), m/ acjrthe, e^j songi nid saw, ud said, tak sue) 
Mmissdii Saturday, Lmdii Sunday, ^um (or wm) sore, %thp eeedlij 
^i&^i'o honeysuckle I mizo mizzle^ who whistle, hrmz bnatles, 
seaeDn^ ^reez graze, imei sneeze. Men blaze» hrtcmz brmnii 
figs, ^lUm plains, mh nose, rftE rose. 

§ 84, ^ {blade-poiut^opeu-brt'flth}. the sound in lit. Engliah she. 
The point is miscd to the roots of the upper teeth, TLe friction 
ohannel probably gotis from the i-position and forwards, as may b 
eoEcluded from the fact that i h very often accompanied by 
t-fioimd. This i, however, m already obfiorTed (§ 4), docs not m&ki 
tbe same impression on the ear as Uie oommon t, becauM:^ it ia so 
cbiely oonmected with the *, as in : 

miUrii ash-tree, dreUo threshold, ikp sheep> iUp ^op, iian shim, 
wm^ wash, w^ii a sort of liquid food for pigs, 

Other examples with « : iimbom shin-bone^ Mg Bhrill, iamrt 
limbers, i^uio bushel^ ^iiW cbHd, buU^ butcher, ^i^ coach* grass, 
kmU sofa, 

A l-sound is not seldom produced when j follows a ^, oa in 
%0dimii ^h'n from ^*^i jtmi that is not thine, Umnt 9z^il wm 
gwmm ^3 ^^t^arx it is not as if one wert^ going there oneself, dmn$ 
p^Umelf iSoU^9 woe fat do not trouble yonrs^^lf about it, zsfy Ua» 
sit at your ease. A i h formed by §i + j in ^mm hhm hatd thou 
dost hear (*jear') shocking badly, 

§35. s ( blade -point-opeii-Toice) is the lit. English sound ii 
irifion* It occurn initially, medially, and finally : 

im^ sure, dhim the side- post of a door or chimney-piece, 
jostle, f/sj^i jolly, mMm engilie, pidmn pigeon, smdzo) soldier, mii.i» 
measuav pki^ pleasufe, mmtndi mange, hddi bulge, ntdimw 
r&diBhea, ahUids oblige, wedi fasten. 
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A s is formed out of z+j sometimes, as is ^mz30 moni^ there is 
yoar money. 

§ 36. t (point-stop-breath). This sound is formed with the point 
and part of the blade of the tongue against the alveols (4nner 
position,' Sweet, New Etiglish Grammar^ § 707). It occurs in all 
positions : 

ibidtbim tide-time, tbt9\% two-tooths, tbit tight, twbin thread, 
ibk diminish, %tbUx> stutter, woot^ water, hoil bottle, va%t fast, a\i bp 
earthed up, drenU drench, vret fret. 

t is mostly unaspirated and lenis. It is therefore often suppressed, 
especially when final after breath consonants : 9md98 almost, imek 
insect, re* rest, sof soft ; but also after vowels : gd gout, nbi knight, 
nbi night, rahi rabbit, sbi sight, too what. There is, however, 
reason to believe that in such words there often really is a 
beginning ^-articulation, which is not, however, audibly released.* 

t preceded by the hiss a and followed by an n is dropped not only 
in words, as in viim fasten (Sweet, H.E.S., § 929), weezn ont wasting 
it, but also in sentences, as in %tV hizno gtoaen av al "^at thou bist not 
going to have all that, '^itznaod thou hast known. 

Hence the change in the following sentences : %iV d^zn kbm CMbdat 
hiij diutf thou dost not come after him, dost thou? ^« utn hrbi 
Ink ^atf ust f thou wouldst not cry like that, wouldst thou ? ^w 
kazn hd^t ^at, ka^aat? thou canst not cart that, canst thou ? ^»V kiasn 
elp it, kust ? thou couldst not help it, couldst thou ? 

t disappears after «. The commonest instances are in nt for not 
and in gtcaenV going to : 

1. Before a vowel : du^nizii, Ink f don't you see, look ? e9ni% of? 
is not he going fast ? ^<B9 kudn elp it, kud9m f they could not help 
it, could they ? (i9ni% ? have you not ? ^9 du 8(ce wim gwam d waal^ 
they do say we are going to have war, huuz os zii gwaen d U veti 9m 
wi ? whose horse is he going to have to fetch them with ? dnt v?ii 



* My best Wiltshire man, J. Cripps, graduaUy acquired a certain amount of 
hn^oistic self-knowledge, and then used to stick to what he had once said, even 
ii it should turn out to be something he had never thought of himself (as, for 
instance, when he occasionally used ths for aitiy such). But at first he would not 
admit that he dropped his t in some cases, and it was not until I had imitated his 
pronunciation of tne word in Question and compared it YnXh others where he 
pronounced the <, that he arguea me into his opinion when he said that he was 
thinking of a < although he did not sound it. This is one of the steps leading to 
the perfect disappearance of a sound when the ear loses its power of deciding 
vheuer the sound has been pronounced or not, the auditory sensation thus being 
replaced by and confounded \Nith that of the muscular actinty. 
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gtodBen a nsd^ ont ^en ? are not we going to have any of it then ? 
9n ^9 poin 9 gw(sen on the point of going. 

2. Before a consonant : 

(a) When another consonant precedes the n : %u utn hi eebl thou 
wilt not he ahle, %tV h(e(Bm muv it thou canst not move it, 99^ kudn 
kooH it she could not cart it. Note, however, that the t is often 
sounded when the verb to which nt is attached is accented, as in 
%tV Sistnt hoH Mi thou shalt not hurt him. 

t is often assimilated with a following % into d : 
kuzndii ? couldst not thou ? 
kaazndii ? canst not thou ? 
Mtndiif wilt not thou ? 

(h) When a vowel precedes the n in mi hfem gwaen hi tuh in hik 
^at we are not going to he taken in like that, hjmii gwaen wet on ? 
are you not going to have a drink over it ? stink m tcso gtvaen du 
^at ^en ? dost thou think we were going to do that ? medhn zhidi 
mid-Lent Sunday. 

Id this case, vowel + n^ + a consonant, the disappearance of t 
is limited by three circumstances : 

(o) Assimilation with a following dental : 

t + '6 = d: 

tcsoz9ndii ? was not thou ? 
(Bt9ndii ? art not thou ? 

^ + ^= t: 
dntae f are not they ? 
e9nt9 ? are not they ? 

^ + ^ = ^: 

e9nt, int ? is not it ? 

()3) Accentedness of the verb-form to which nt is attached or 
of a following subject pronoun, or of both. 

h9 idnt haoH h*, she shall not hurt you. 

wont wit ? won't we ? (but wd9n\i? won't ho ?). 

kdnt wii ? can't we ? 

kdntju ? can't you ? 

kdnt wii d 89m tuu ^en ? cannot we have some too ? 

(7) Voicelessness of a following consonant : 

oi hjent 80 iwo, I am not so sure. 

Aa?* jeent sua) 9h(Bot it she is not sure about it (I have also heard 
from old people from Cannings : oi hem zuao), wii duont kJm dda) hi, 
diL98 ? we do not come after him, do we ? 
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^ae kdnt h[>% hsiwm ? they cannot cart, can they ? 

AI0O in other cases t is dropped before a voiced sound, as in vlinz 
flints, rMhifroQ&t beef, 9 maen \rift% m^vuimn a very thrifty sort of 
a woman, ^ae m^ad %p heat ant they must have the best of it, fii 
had 9 veU pn if I had fetched him. 

§ 37. > (teeth-open-breath), like lit. English th in think. It 
occurs initially and Anally, being in the former position encroached 
upon by d before r in genuine dialect words, and by (f in both 
positions (see §§19 and 38) : 

JhVi; thief, \rifU thrifty, \rd%v thrive, \roh throb, }prdn throne, 
\r9f) throng, hroo\ broth, de)^ death, froo}p froth, Un)p length. 

This ]?, however, is gradually breathed after a long vowel at the 
end and gradually voiced in the beginning of a word. Thus, Hi^ 
sheath is properly i»»15J> and \%iv ysiiv. 

§ 38. % (teeth-open- voice), like lit. English th in breathe. It 
occurs in all positions : 

^i» thigh, '^enk think, ^in thin, ^a?W third, ^xl^st thirst, ^mso 
thistle, ^oy thong, ^oot thought, ve^ao feather, ge^so gather, 9^9>H 
athwart, 9^<Bot without, vd^^9n farthing, hre9^ breathe, huu^ booth, 
hM bath. 

§ 39. V (lip-teeth-open-voice). It occurs in all positions : 

vel fallen, vrek fresh, vUUoz flitters, v3>Hi forty, vdaDtiin fourteen, 
roosD four, v^in find, vdat first, vil fill, vip9n8 fivepence, sevmf 
seventh, eev9t newt, leev leave, muuv move. 

§ 40. w (lip-back-open-voice), like lit. English w in we. It 
occurs initially and medially : 

wepm weapon, toet wet, tvoiffs washhouse, wotrik oatrick, weeat 
waste, akwiiao square, atoodUn swaddling, awio swill, 9U)(iBe away. 

A Wt or at least the lip-articulation of a «? together with the 
tongue-articulation of an r, is very common in : wrof) wrong, wreao 
wrestle, wtmI write> wrop wrap, and others. In these words the w 
of the written language disappeared from the pronunciation in early 
modem English. 

In Pewsey, however, lip-rounding is attached not only to an r 
originally preceded by a «?, but also to others, as : wrahit rabbit, 
tcrees race, wraen rain, wre9k rake, tordp rope, tvrdb rub, twrdi try, 
$eekiffr9i secret, aowri sorry. 

Ellis (v, pp. 543 and 641) also mentions r's with lip-articulations 
and (p. 226 f.) a replacement of r through «?, which seems to be 
a widespread phenomenon. 

Now if the lip-rounding of Pewsey r is not to be explained as 
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a survival or an influence from early modem trr-forms, we may 
think of the common inclination of letting sounds, which are 
getting loose and indistinct, or at least less transparent and per- 
ceptible than they used to be, in their articulations, make up for 
the loss by adding a motion of the lips. 

We have witnessed the same with Pewsey /, which after getting 
the lip-rounding of an o in certain positions has been entirely 
replaced by this vowel. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MIDDLE AND OLD ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS OF THE 
PEWSEY VOWELS IN ACCENTED SYLLABLES. 



Shobt Vowels. 

8B. 

§ 41. Pewsey « corresponds to— 

1. M.E. a(§69, 1): 

(a) = O.E. <B (a) and o before nasals : mpm aspen, hoik back, 

hranki mad, tcm then. 
(*) = O.E. d : U(Bd^ bladder, f<Bt fat. 
(c) = O.E. (or M.E.) ea after palatals: k<Bnk shank, U(Bit> 

chatter. 
(</) = O.E. cfl, in Z<8^a? lather and Uap chap. 

2. M.E. a/, ai^=O.E. ^a/ (§ 69, 6), has become ^ in (sm haulm. 

e. 

§ 42. Pewsey e corresponds to — 

1. Rarely M.E. a= O.E. a (o) (§ 69, 8), as in erjkl ankle, ^*^» 

gather. 

2. M.E. e in the great majority of cases (§ 71, 1) : 

{a) =r O.E., O.N. ^ the t-umlaut of d : heli belly, 3w(? bend, 

endiiz hinges. 
(^) = O.E. e : Atf/^ help, «w;tf/ swel, Bpek speck, 
(tf) = O.E. eo : ^^w heaven, Mhm seven. 
(^) 8 O.E. ie : hekn beckon, nekst next. 
(tf) = O.E. rf : enti empty, hel)^ health. 
(/)«= O.E. y, in r/tf(^z(^ fledge. 
(^)=sO.E. ii seldm, seldom. 
(A) =0.E. io: /el fell, 8tepfd^s> stepfather, 
(t) = O.E. ia from earlier *<^ : iephsD^d shepherd. 

3. M.Kf(§82,2): 

(a)BO.E. e in open syllables: rekn reckon, tred tread, 

vr$t fret. 
(3) = O.E. ia : 5rtf(f bread, dretn threaten. 
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4. M.E.^-(^)(§84, 2): 

(a) = not umlauted O.E. (& : dred thread, let let. 
{h) = umlauted O.E. ^ : wet wet. 

{c) = O.E. /^, the »-umlaut of a : oredi already, w» ever, 
len lend. 

5. M.E. e = O.E. eo, i^, through shortening (§ 86, 4) : hrest 

breast, frend friend, ten ten. 

i. 

§ 43. Pewsey % correeponds to — 

1. M.E. », which generally has remained (§ 73, 1) : 

{a) = O.E., 0.^. i : bid bid, bits) bitter, brif^ bring, >W/ fiddle. 

(b) = O.E., O.N. y : im busy, brim brim, Atjp hip, kiti^n 

kitchen. 

(c) = O.E. i: linm linen, wizd^m wisdom. 

(d) = O.E. y : //> filth, wi^ wish, 
(tf) = O.E. CO, in «i^« sickness. 

(/) = O.E. to, ^0 and its umlaut »V, t : miok milk, «>^ six. 

2. M.E.^(§71,2): 

(a) = O.E. «, the t -umlaut of a: bildziz bellows, hin hen, 

kill kettle, 
(i) = O.E. ^, tfo : ietaodee yesterday. 

3. M.E. e (§ 82, 4) : 

(a) = O.E. e- (open syllabic), in bedstid bedstead, mstid 

instead. 

(b) = O.E. ^a : difdeai, ridis reddish. 

4. M.E. p (e) (§ 84, 4) : 

{a) = umlauted O.E. /6 : ridl riddle, sili silly. 
{b) = not uml. O.E. d : slip sleep, etrit street. 

6. M.E. f , which has been shortened (§ 86, 2) : 

(a) = O.E. <?, the t-umlaut of 6 : blid^n bleeding, brid breed, 

kip keep, 
(i) = O.E. ia : lik leek, nid need. 
((?) = O.E. e : 3i'zw besom. 
6. M.E. I = O.E. CO (§ 88, 2) : siJc, sick. 

0. 

§ 44. Pewsey 9 corresponds to — 
1. M.E.p(§75, 1): 
(a) In closed syllables = O.E. o : drotl throttle, frog frog,. 
hoho hollow. 
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(h) = O.N. : od odd, mos moss. 

{e) In open syllables where the M.E. lengthening wa» 

prohibited by a following er^ «i, or yi hodi body, 

hops) copper, r9t rot. 
(rf) Shortened from O.E. d, in hh89m blossom,/Mto foster, 99ft 

soft. 
{$) = O.E. a, before n(? and «y : br) long, r;^2? wrong, soy 

song. 
(/) = O.E. wo («?a), only in ^i?2? thong. 
2. M.E. pr= O.E. or (§ 76, 3) : A;?« horse. 



§ 45. Pewsey corresponds to — 

1. M.E. u (§ 77) : 

(fl) = old w : hlohso cry, hok buck, hhl bustle. 

{b) Shortened from O.E. (li dost dust,/?« fuss, odso udder, 

'^om thumb. 
((?) = O.E. y : bids blush, bdndl bundle. 
{d) = O.E. y (?), in drist thrust, rdi rush (sb.). 

2. M.E. =s O.E. through outer grammatical influence (§ 75, 

5), in hoTf (pt.) and 9ho7^ (ppO hung. 

3. M.E. pr= O.E. or (§ 76, 2), in smd^sD smother. 

4. M.E. ur -h consonant (§ 78, 4) : 

(a) = O.E. wr + con8. (from eor after w?), in todhd world. 

(b) = O.E. Ar + «, in /;?« curse, 
(tf) = O'E. yr -h *, in was worse. 

5. M.E. 9 = O.E. 6 (§ 92, 3) : bljd blood, brd^a> brother, itriX- 

crook, rdfrooi. 

6. M.E. li from earlier ou = O.E. final 6h (§ 94, 2), in 9nqf 

enough. 

7. M.E. ir = O.E. yr (§ 74, 2) : vast first. 

Pewsey wa corresponds to— 

M.E. o = O.E. d (§ 90, 5), in wots oats, tr^^m home. 

u. 

§ 46. Pewsey u corresponds to — 

1. M.E. d = O.E. 6 (§ 92, 2) : buk book, bruk brook, *mzw bosom. 
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2. M.E. wu, u chiefly before / (§ 77, 2) : 
(a) = O.E., O.N. «, wu : hul bull, «/ wool, 
(i) = O.E. ti, in rum room, ««(;? small drink. 
{c) In ttm^n woman. 

3. M.E. wul=O.E. ml, wol (§ 77, 2), in ut wilt, ud would. 

4. M.E. « = 0.E. y (§ 73, 3), in the broad pronunciation of 

hrudi bridge. 

5. M.E. u = O.E. it, (§ 94, 4), in uevx however. 

6. M.E. eu = O.E. iow (§ 99, 4) : <rw> truth. 

WU. 

Fowsey wu corresponds to— 

M.E. {w) p = O.E. {w) d (§ 90, 6), in kwum comb, wum womb. 



Long Vowels. 

§ 47. Pewsey aa corresponds to— 

1. M.E. al = O.E. aly eal before k when no lip consonant begins 

the word (§ 69, 5) : Uaak chalk, taak talk. 

2. Rarely M.E. a = O.E. a (§ 69, 7) : gaands) gander. 

3. M.E. ar = O.E. ear before s (§ 70, 3), in isas arse. 



§ 48. Pewsey a corresponds to — 

1. M.E. a = O.E. ea, a, a before final I (§ 69, 3) : a/ all, kal call, 

xm^/ small. 

2. M.E. <?= O.E. (§ 71, 6), in aim elm. 

a. 

§ 49. Pewsey a corresponds to — 

1. M.E. a {&) (§ 69, 2) : 

(fl) = O.E. a, ^ (rt^), «« before /, «, their combinations with 
other consonants and before ) {d) : dftao after, bd^ bath, 
hrookdst sow (vb.). 

{h) = O.E. a before »(rf)«, w^, in a>wa? answer, Adn< cannot. 

(<?) In d have. 

2. M.E. a + / = O.E. «, d, «« + / before lip consonants and n : 

hdf half, j9c{m palm, ^dt; shall have. 
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3. M.E. f = O.E. e (§ 71, 5), in rant tear. 

4. M.E. er = O.E. eor (§ 72, 4), in a]ft dp earthed up. 

5. M.E. d = O.E. a in open syllable (§ 79, 2), in pap yawn. 

6. M.E. att (?) (§ 97, 1): 

(a) = O.E. a^, in rfm draw. 
(^) = O.E. dj : /a law, md maw, »d gnaw, 
(c) = O.E. fl, M, e before ^-combinations : draft draughty 
l&flao laughter, ddtso daughter. 



ee (69, je). 

§ 50. Pewsey ee {e^, je) corresponds to — 

1. M.E. a = O.E. (B (§ 69, 9), when the following syllable ha& 

a radical er in the vrov^jekao, which is common beside 
e9k3>, acre. 

2. M.E. ^^(§71, 3): 

(a) = O.E. e : eedi edge, kre9i cress. 
(Jb) = O.E. i : feevx fever, est yet. 

3. M.E. % (?) = O.E. » (?) (§ 73, 2) : only in streeh graining. 

4. M.E. d(§79, 1): 

{a) = O.E. a, <?, 0, O.K. a (d), in open syllables when not 
followed by a radical eri heeh bake, hiheev behave,. 
fleeh flake. 

{b) = O.E. ea : ««/ ale, ^^^^ gate, hed shade. 

{e) After which a /; or /has disappeared: m^^<^ made, leedi 
lady. 

5. M.E.5(§82, 1): 

(a) = O.E. ^ : eet eat, m^^ meat. 

(5) = O.E. ea : hem bean, dreem dream. 

6. M.E. H^) (§84,1): 

(a) — umlauted O.E. (ii leeU leech, reets vomit. 
(J) a not uml. O.E. /^ : ww^rf meadow, reed read. 
(tf) = O.E. /^, the t-umlaut of d : ir^«^ breathe, A^^^n 
heathen, heet heat, ^/^n clean. 

7. M.E. ? (§ 86, 3) : 

(a) 3 O.E. e, the i-umlaut of d : meet meet, «^^^ seek. 
(J) = O.E. ^0 : dreeri dreary, kreep creep, /?r^M^ priest. 

8. M.E. ai (§ 96, 2) : 

(a) = O.E. (B^ : (i^^» daisy, 9ge9n again. 
{b) « O.N, ei : ste^k steak, «w?tf« sway. 
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ii (i9). 

§ 51. 1. M.E. ^ = 0.E. ea (§ 82, 3) : hi9t beat, flii flea, hiip 
heap. 

2. M.E.p(e)(§84, 3): 

{a) = umlauted O.E. /s : siid seed. 
{h) = not uml. O.E. i6 : hiil eel, miil meal. 
(c) = O.E. ^, the »-uml, of ci : hliitk bleach, Mil heal, «i) 
sheath. 

3. M.E. e (§ 86, 1) : 

(a) = O.E. e from Teut. ^ : hit he, tV ye, mii me. 

(3) = O.E. ^, the t-umlaut of d : fiid ieed,Jlild feel, y»M geese. 

{c) = O.E. ^ (i^, y) : 5pWp believe. Hit sheet. 

(^) = O.E. ^0 : bii bee, rft^p deep, drii three, ^iV fly. 

00. 

§ 52. Pewsey oo corresponds to— 

1. M.E. a = O.E. ea before /, especially when the word begins 

with a lip- or a lip-back-consonant (§ 69, 4) : mooU malt, 
wool wall. 

2. M.E. p (§ 75, 2) : 

{a) From O.E. o, especially before *, /, and their com- 
binations : froost frost, boft loft. 
{b) = O.E. eo, iuj'oon jon,joonda> yonder. 

3. M.E. (9/ = O.E. ol (§ 75, 2), in vook folk. 

4. M.E. p (§ 90, 2) : 

(a) = O.E. a : droov driven, ^oon gone, ^roon groan. 

{b) = O.E. in open syllables : brook broken, droot throat. 

5. M.E. an = O.E. d, ea before ht : foot fought, slootso slaughter. 

6. M.E. oui from oj = O.E. ohh (§ 98, 4) has become oo +/ 

in koof cough. 

7. M.E. ou = O.E. or shortened o before A^ (§ 98, 6) : boot 

bought, broot brought. 

&. 

§ 53. Pewsey a corresponds to— 
1. M.E. p (§90,1): 

(a) = O.E. a : da doe, drdv a farmer's road, gad goad, hdl 

whole. 

(b) = O.E. in open syllables : fiat float, ndz nose, r(f« rose. 
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(e) = O.E. eOf mjdh yoke, 
(rf) = a Celtic o, in pant pony. 

2. M.E. p/ = O.E. eol{% 75, 3), mjdh yolk. 

3. M.E. ? in drd through, drdt dry time (§ 94, 2). 

oe, o. 

§ 54. Pewsey 09 corresponds to — 
¥.E. o = O.E. a (§ 90, 4) : ho9n bone, ho9^ both, wo^» moan, 

i7ta9«^ most. 
Pewsey o has developed out of a modem /, see § 12. 

uu. 

§ 55. Pewsey uu corresponds to— 

1. M.E. o = 0.E., O.N. 6 (§ 92, 1) : luun boon, huu^ booth, 

hluum bloom, hruud brood, duu do. 

2. M.E. tt (ftt?) = O.E. eoi (§ 99, 3) : juu\ youth. 

3. M.E. eu = O.E. ^OM^ after r (§ 99, 1) : ruu rue, irtitt brew. 

juu. 

Yewsejjuu corresponds to — 

1. M.E. eu = O.E. eow (§ 99, 1) : Juu yew, njuu new. 

2. M.E. fw = O.E. eaw (§ 99, 2) : (^;ttw dew. 

§ 56. Pewsey a>* corresponds to — 

1. M.E. «• (§ 72, 2) : 

(fl) = O.E. er, in /©^A; firk. 

{h) = O.E. tfor after w : tcso^k work. 

(«) M.E. fr (ir) = O.E. yr, *yr : X»^»^Z kernel, SaoH shirt. 

2. M.E. t«r (»r) (§ 78, 1): 

(a) = O.N. iir, in ^^a^^sdee Thursday. 

(i) = O.E., O.N. ur : «^a>y scurf, ^a>y turf, ws>^]f worth. 

(0 = O.E. yr : 5»»> birth, Aa>»i/ hurdle, ]>s)'st thirst. 

3. M.E. er = O.E. ^or (§ 87, 1) : a>^n98t earnest, Iso^n learn. 

4. M.E. tr (ri) = O.E. ir, yr, O.N. r« (§ 74, 1) : *a?»/i birch, 

ba>^d bird, rfa)*< dirt. 

5. M.E. ir shortened into tr - O.E. tjr (§ 89, 2) : st3o^ep stirrup. 

6. M.E. our = O.E. e'otr^r (§ 98, 3), in va>Ht forty. 
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§ 67. Pewsey a?^ corresponds to — 

1. M.E. ar before a following consonant (§ 70, 1) : 
{cb) - O.E. ear : ^'^m arm, ha^d hard, wz>^m warm. 
(h) = O.N. ar : hso'U rind. 

(c) Shortened from O.E. dwer, in k>^k lark. 

2. M.E. 6^(8 72, 1): 

{a) = O.E. eor : baoi^m barm, bso^k bark (vb.). 
(h) = O.E. <cr, in stsoHm starling, 
(c) In the early loan-word wsci^ war. 

3. M.E. pr = O.E. or (§ 76, 1) : h^oHd bom, Aa>«» horn. 

4. M.E. «r, tr = O.E. yr (§ 78, 2) : only in Ux^m chirm, 

probably on the analogy of charm. 

Diphthongs. 

880. 

§ 58. Pewsey teo corresponds to — 

1. M.E. il(§§ 94, 1, and 95, 1): 

{a) = O.E. ii : brao brow, daon down, /(eol foul. 

{b) = O.E. u before nd : btson bound, graonz sediment, paond 

pound, 
(c) = O.E. u before vocalised ^ : boo bow (vb.), ^*<5o/ cowl, 

faol fowl, 
(rf) From au = O.E. dj, oA : bcco bough, plao plough. 

2. M.E. ul= O.E. «/ (§ 77, 3), in «<cor/a? shoulder. 

896. 

§ 59. Pewsey a^e corresponds to — 
M.E. flt(§96, 1): 

{a) ■ O.E. <cj : braenz brains, d(Be day. 

{b) = O.E. ^ : grae gray, Ayc^ key. 

(c) = O.E. tfj, tf(^ : hoe hay, «<?!« say. 

((^) = 0.N. ei: baet haiU ^aethey. 

{e) = O.E. eah, eah : <Be]f eighth, haefjo heifer. 

8Bi. 

§ G()«. Pewsey ai corresponds to — 

M.E. a = O.E. a, a before a i-sound (§ 61), G; : fl?ti^m ash-tree, 
mu'ii mash. 
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ei. 

§ 60^. Pewsey ei, whose t depends on the peculiar influence 
of a following *, corresponds to — 
M.E.^(§71,4): 

(a) = O.E. e : dreU thrash, dreUo threshold. 

\h) = O.E. rt?, mfleii flesh. 



ao. 

61. Pewsey ao corresponds to — 

1. M.E. = O.E. before /-combinations (§ 75, 4) : haolt bolt^ 

haol bowl, haohUo bolster. 

2. M.E. (5 before Id (§ 90, 3) : 

(fl) = O.E. a : haold bold, faold fold, haold hold, 
(i) = O.E. 0, in gaold gold. 

3. M.E. OM (§§ 94. 2, and 98, 1): 
(a) = O.E. oj, in trao trough. 

{h) - O.E. 6w : flao flow, glao glow. 

(c) = O.E., O.N. VI : ^00 tow, hao bow. 

(rf) = O.E. aw : ^/ao blow, rfroo throw, krao crow. 

(tf) = O.E. dj : 00 owe, dao dough, loo low. 

(/) = O.E. ^ow : t'floa? four, thao chew. 



6i. 

§ 62. Pewsey bi corresponds to — 

1. M.E. f (§§ 88, 1, and 89): 

(a) = O.E., O.N. i : hbid bide, hbit bite, vbiv five. 

(^) = O.E. I before Id^ nd : bUind blind, hbind hind. 

(c) = O.E., O.N., O.Du. y : hrbid bride, hbid hide, ;&;?»< kite, 

«^t sky. 
(//) = 0.E. i, f-f dropped or vocalised 3, A: ^^tW/ bridle, 

vrbidee Friday, zbiv scythe. 
(«) Monophthonged of ei from O.E. ^oj, ^aA: dbidje, bieye, 

hbi high. 
(/) Monophthonged of a' from O.E. eoj : /ii tell a lie, ^bi 

thigh. 
M.E. f -f r has become owo (§ 89, 1) : vbi^ fire. 

2. M.E. t « O.E. ^, ^0, ea and their umlauts before A^ (§ 73, 4) : 

5rai'^ bright, rit^ fight, nbit night. 
FUL Tnuu. 1908. { 
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aeD. 

§ 63a. Pewsey dso corresponds to — 

1. M E. dr = O.E. <er, ar (§ 80, 3), in haa> bare, fiiait fare. 

2. M.E. fr = O.E. er (§ 83, 3) : swdso swear, «?&» wear. 

8B6D. 

§ 635. Corresponds to— 

M.E. fltr = O.E. <cjtfr, ^^r (§ 96, 1,/) : ftsso fair, «<<kdz stairs. 

eeD. 

§ 64. Pewsey eso corresponds to — 

1. M.E. ar = O.E. ear (§ 70, 2), in des> dare. 

2. M.E. ar = O.E. ar, <ar (§ 80, 1) : A«o hare, spe^ spare. 

3. M.E. fr = O.E. er (§ 88, 1) : 5«d bear, jp«»z pears. 

4. M.E. ^r(er) = O.E. ^r with t-uml. of a (§ 85, 1): r«D 

rear (vb.). 

ieD. 

% 65. Pewsey i» corresponds to— 

1. M.E. fr = O.E. tfor (§ 72, 5), in smwtis smartish. 

2. M.E. dr = O.E. ar (ear) (§ 80, 2) : kw care, *Af» share. 

3. M.E. pr(§ 83, 2): 

{a) = O.E. er : sm shear, spiso spear. 
(5) - O.E. ear : iea?rf beard, nw near. 

4. M.E. er (.^) = O.E. d not umlauted (§ 85, 2): /a? fear, 

ji^ year. 

5. M.E. er = O.E. ^or (§ 87, 2): dw dear, deer, «^f» steer. 

&Q0. 

§ 66. Pewsey a» corresponds to — 

1. M.E.?r(§91, 1): 

(a) = O.E. dr : &<fa9 boar, hdsoi hoarse, idso sore. 

( J) = O.E. or : ^itIj? before, hdsod board, hdsod hoard, tdj9 

torn (p.p.)- 

2. M.E. or (§ 93), in (irta? door, td^odz towards. 

3. M.E. ar = O.E. ur (§ 95,2): ^aa^n river, ma<z7n mourn, sdsod 

sword. 

4. M.E. oMr = O.E. iotcer (§ 98, 2), in vdMiin fourteen. 
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UQO. 

§ 67. Pewsey uao corresponds to — 

1. M.E. pr = O.E. yr (§ 72, 3), in Uu99 go out working. 

2. M.E. or = O.E. 6r (§ 93) : dm a pig that thrives weU^flua 

floor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE PEWSEY SOUNDS. 
THE VOWELS OF ACCENTED SYLLABLES. 

§ 68. To give a continuous description of this development their 
Middle English and Old English equivalents have been taken into 
consideration. The vowel-system that has been chosen for a repre- 
sentative of the M.E. period is that of Chaucer described in Ten 
Brink's Chauc&r^s Sprache und Verskunst. For O.E. Sievers, 
AngeUdchsische GrammatiP, has formed the point of departure. 
The M.E. vowel-system is of a simpler structure than that of O.E., 
and therefore it was found convenient in the following description 
to start from the M.E. sound, unnecessary repetitions thus being 
avoided. The material collected, which is now given complete, has 
therefore been arranged in this way : the M.E. sounds are put as 
headings, in the main divisions (1, 2, 3 . . .) of each M.E. sound 
are stated its equivalents in the dialect, and as subdivisions (n, b, 
e , , . ) are given its O.E. equivalents iu each special case. 

The vowels of the French element will be treated separately. 

The Short Vowels. 

a. 

§ 69. 1 . The normal development of M. E. short a is in Pewsey a, 
{a) M.E. a = O.E. a (a), and o before nasals : ten]^m anthem, tenrl 
anvil, ar9 arrow, (Bspm aspen, hak back, hank bank, blak black, 
fie^m {Chancer fadme pi.), pad to gossip, gala^ frighten, hiend hand, 
handi close, hapa hasp, hati hatch, kan can, kandl candle, kaso 
castle, krabd crabbed, kranki mad, mani many, nat gnat, prank 
prank, ram ram (vb.), ransak ransack, raso wrestle, sak sack, 
zaUodii Saturday, alak slack, awanki a small beer, talao tallow, t€en 
then, especially in the expression nao 9n tan now and then, tan tan, 
trap ixQ.'^y ^atn thatch, wago waggle (sb.), wak whack, e.g. wiiw ad 
aox teak we have had our whack, said when a storm is just over. 

Words in which M.E. a and a were interchangeable (see Kluge, 
Paulas Grundrias, i, p. 876) sometimes show long vowels in Pewsey. 
To the above-mentioned group, however, belong aadl saddle, apar^f 
sparrow, taki tackle, stuff (in a depreciating sense), tats) tatter. 
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Other quantities as well as sounds are found in jeh> (by-form of 
jekg>) acre, fli^a[> father, rd^ao rather, and woots) water, short vowels 
ia^ie^ao gather, tcQtl wattle. See § 79. 

{b) M.E. a = O.E. rt? : hlieda) bladder, fat fat, ladio ladder, mad 
mad, and probably bad bad. 

(«?) M.E. a = 0,E, (or M.E.) ea after palatals: sadao shadow, 
iakoz shackles, sank shank, used in sanksHz pdniz Shanks's ponies, 
UaUo chatter. 

{d) M.E. a = O.E. ea, in la^so lather, Uap (short for chapman) 
chap. 

Unclassed on account of uncertain or unknown etymology are banvL 
rough gaiters, dap run (known only from the seventeenth century, 
N.E.D.), 0strado a straddle, for the etymology of which may be 
compared Skeat, Mi/m. DtcL, on straggle, flagz (M.E. flagge and 
fl^S®> N.E.D.) reeds, gab (variety of gob, possibly from Irish. 
gob « beak, N.E.D.) mouth, ffabl to talk volubly, kadi confusion, 
fttagat (Welsh ?) maggot, skag tear, iaUt hay-loft over the stable. 

2. M.E. a (a) corresponds to Pewsey a in the following words : — 
(a) M.E. a (a) = O.E. a, a (/c), ea before/, «, their combinations 

with other consonants, and before f (^) : a/tao (also ddaD^ dtao) after, 
hd^ bath, bd^ bathe, bldstid blasted, bras brass, brookdst sow (vb.), 
host cast, kdm^ii canst thou not, krdft craft, tsdf chaff, ddft daft, 
fd^so father (from M.E. d, see Koeppel, Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Spraehmt 104, 57), fast fast, fdsn fasten, grds grass, Idst 
last (vb.), Id^ lath, pd]^ path, rdfta) rafter, rd^ao (see Koeppel, I.e.) 
rather, idvz limbers, idft shafting, suldst shoe-last, stdf staff. 

(5) M.E. a + I before lip-consonants and n = O.E. a, d, ea^ the 
said consonants : Aa/half, kdfcQ.U, pdm palm, idv shall have, idnt 
shall not (cf. Luick, Angliaj xvi, p. 489). M.E. au in laughter and 
similar words shows the same result, see § 97. 

{c) M.E. a = O.E. a before n{d)Sy nt^ in dJisso answer, kdnt can't 
(cf. Luick, I.e.). 

{d) In d have. 

3. M.E. a = O.E. ea^ a, a has become a before final /: a/ all; a/, 
awl, goes back to O.E. ssl or eal, for which forms with al are 
recorded through all periods (N.E.D. ), and not to the by-form O.E. 
awol, the origin of lit. English awl ; ^ihz always, bikal abuse, fal 
faU, gal gall, kal call, noiUngal (also pronounced mitan gdlo^ probably 
on the analogy of galo girl) nightingale, stml small, std stall, tal 
tall; and in aUks abki by Ellis, v, p. 50, word-list number 558, 
explained as * ah ! look ye ! ' 
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The words kral crawl (M.E. cranle, O.N. krafla ?) and spraf 
sprawl (M.E. spranlen, O.E. spr^awlian) originally had a labial 
before /. This seems to have been dropped before or absorbed by 
the ly whereafter a had its normal development before /. 

Of uncertain origin are hal bawl (only recorded since the 
fifteenth century, and probably adopted from mid Lat. banlare, 
N.E.D.), dral drawl (perhaps introduced from Du. or L.G. at the 
end of the sixteenth century, N.E.D.), pal chum (supposed to be 
borrowed from Gipsy). 

An exception to the general rule is ooh^d all but, where 90 may be 
due to influence from received pronunciation ; and in ^mo9st almost, 
the stress falls on the second syllable, which accounts for the 
reduction of a to ^. 

4. Especially when the word begins with a lip- or a lip-back- 
consonant, M.E. a before / has become Fewsey (>:>. 

M.E. a = O.E. ea : tMoU malt, so^H salt, tc^ol wall, tcook (where 99 
answers to a + I) walk. 

In uf99fa) (Chaucer wSter, O.E. tcteter) water, 09 varies with a in 
the dialect pronunciation (cf. Koeppel, Archiv f. d. Stud, d. neu. 
Spr.f 104, p. 57). t€9dif wade, has 9 and preserves O.E. short vowel. 

Of unknown source and history is h99ld bald, h9dedid bald-headed 

5. M.E. al before k has become aa^ when no lip-consonant begins 
the word. 

M.E. al = O.E. aly eal : taak (this ma often goes towards a) talk, 
tiiuek chalk. 

We also have the long sound Id aaks (and as to 2 a) ask, but the 
short one in akt9nz banns of marriage. For the M.E. and O.E. basi<« 
see Kluge, Grundrisi, i, 876, and Anm. 1. The long vowel is again 
found in ga(tndi) gander (O.E. gan(d)ra, M.E. gandre, 16th c. 
g^undre). 

Of obscure origin are dzaant jaunt, raafii rancid, iatenti hovel. 

6. M.E. al, aid = O.E. eal corresponds to Pewsey a in teeti{tm 
potato haulm. As to the irregular pronunciation of lit. English 
h99my see Luick, Anglia, xvi, p. 471. 

7. M.E. a has become ai before a «-sound. M.E. n = O.E., O.X. a 
(<e) : aistrii ash-tree, tnteii mash, rttilv (Skeat derives from O.N. 
raak), also pronounceil rdiiJOy a thin slice of broiled bacon, smaii 
smash, splttn splash, tcaii wash. 

8. M.E. a from O.E. a (0) answers to Pewsey e in ej^kl ankle, 
ge^so gather. 

9. M.E. a from O.E. a answers to Pewsey ja in jfks>, by -form of 
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e^hOf acre, iijekso is to be regarded as a contamination between two 
doublets, (1) M.E. aker > Pewsey eekaf and e9kgD > *jeeksOy and (2) 
M.E. inflected form : akre > Pewsey *aks>. The result would then 
be ^'akg> > (through influence from j) jeho with a vowel that had 
its quantity and quality from (2) and its / from (1). Cf. Koeppel 
about {Either in Archivf. d. Stud, d, neu, Spr,, 104, p. 58. 

ar. 

§ 70. On account of the peculiar influence exercised by an r on 
the preceding vowel, especially when the r was final or before 
consonants, the M.E. vowel + r-combinations are dealt with 
separately. 

1. M.E. ar has in Pewsey generally become xl^, 

(a) M.E. ar =- O.E. ear : sol^m arm, haol^d hard, hxi^dm harden, 
devho^dand hardy, hso'^m harm, hsai^p harp, i9>^p sharp, sp^f^ spar, split 
hazel-rods for thatching, apod^k spark, sp^kt mottled, swz^m swarm, 
vz^d ward, w^'^m warm, wz>^mik warmish, wz^t wart. 

hdi^kn in rikhdo^kn^ rickyard, is of uncertain origin. 

(3) M.E. ar =^ O.N. ar in wz>^p warp, /)r in Izi^k rind. 

(0) M.E. ar is shortened from O.E. dwer in Wk lark. 

2. M.E. ar from O.E. ew corresponds to Pewsey ez> {ee + a>) in 
A«Ddare(cf. §80, 1). 

8. M.E. ar = O.E. ear has become cbtB before % : CMb% arse, used in 
the expression a<BS9vz> ed arse over head. It has also become (B in 
ai art, as in (Btntii art not thou. 

4. A strong contraction has taken place in zazmun^ this 
afternoon. 

Of uncertain derivation are hz)H and hterol harl, used in the 
phrase al in 9 hsrol all mixed together, dixi^l jarl. 

A late adoption is hd^ki from Pers. khaki dusty (N.E.D.). 

e- 

§ 71. 1. M.E. f? is Pewsey mostly e, 

{a) M.E. ^ in closed syllables = O.E. or O.N. tf, the t-umlaut of a : 
heko bellow, belt belt, henU bench, lend bend, drenU drench, give 
medicine, endih hinges, eijghn England, veU fetch, hedi hedge, hel 
hell, hem hem, leg leg, len\ length, loan, men men, nek neck, net net, 
re%t rest, zend send, sendi singe, zet set, spend spend, step step, 
sttffnedl sting-nettle, strey string, stren\ strength, streti stretch, 
siretis) ambulance litter, tel tell, ^enk think, tvedz wedge, tcelp 
whelp, rets wretch. 
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Wensdee is from an imilauted by-form of 0.£. Wddnes-dflig. 

M.E. ^ in open syllables (of. Liiick, Anglia, xx, p. 340 ; Koep] 
Archivf. d. Stud, d. neu, Spr,, 104, p. 68) = O.E. e: belt belly, i 
heavy, peni penny. 

(5) M.E. /? in closed syllables = O.E. e : heoz bells, vres fresh, i 
helpy jelp yelp (sb. and vb.), stem stem, awel swell, spek speck. 

M.E. p in open syllables (cf. Koeppel, I.e., 55-56) =0.E. e : vt 
feather, le^ao leather, 8etl a long bench with a high back. 

(e?) M.E. p in closed syllable = O.E. eo : jek> yellow. 

M.E. f in open syllables = O.E. eo : 9lebm eleven, hehm heai 
ftevmf seventh, sebm, setn seven. 

(rf) M.E. e? = O.E. y : vledzd fledge. 

{e) M.E. ^ = O.E. ie : bekn beckon, dep^ depth, nekst next. 

(/) M.E. e =: O.E. ^ : emti {enti) empty, hel]^ health, slept bU 
weng wing (O.N. (e). 

(y) M.E. e = O.E. e : seldm seldom. 

(h) M.E. f = O.E. eo : fel fel (pt.), stepfa^ao stepfather. 

{%) hphso^d shepherd with M.E. ^, O.E. West Saxon sc^ap- fi 
*8CdBp-, late West Saxon 8c6p-. 

2. M.E. f corresponds to Pewsey t. 

(a) M.E. e in closed syllables = O.E. e, the t-umlaut of a : bik 
bellows, hin hen, lif^gso linger, nihl nibble, rid rid. 
The same M.E. e in open syllable : kttl kettle. 
{h) M.E. f = O.E. eo : uiaodee yesterday. 

3. M.E. ^.e answers to Pewsey ee {e9), 

(a) M.E. f = 0.E. e: eedz edge, seedz sedge, kre98 cress (krec 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, N.E.D.). 
(h) M.E. f! = O.E. e : feevso fever, e9t yet. 

4. M.E. <J answers to Pewsey ei, the t being due to the peca 
influence from a following *. 

(a) M.E. f = O.E. e : dreis thrash, dreiso threshold. 

[h) M.E. e = O.E. ee : fleU flesh. 

6. M.E. f from O.E. e answers to a in rd»^ tear. 

6. M.E. f from O.E. e is a in aim elm. 

7. In h(Bg beg we have <8, which suggests an influence from 
.substantive bag. Whether this influence is of a late date I 
unable to decide. For the supposed etymology of the word 
N.E.D., S.V., note. 
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§ 72. 1 . M.E. er corresponds to Pewsey a?*. 

(a) M.E. er = O.E. eor : harm barm, hsd^k bark (vb.), lao'^v carve, 
dsa^k dark, divsoy dwarf, d3oH9n darling, foPddn farthing, ha>^\ hearth, 
h^H heart, tnizi^t smart, itaP' star, %t^^v starve, ntsaH start, izr tar. 

d»^n^ mend stockings, has perhaps also. its place here (cf. Skeat, 
Dransactiofu of the Phil. Soc, 1899-1901, Part I, p. 267). 

(b) M.E. fr = O.E. rtfr, in stxi^hn starling. 

{c) In the early loan-word war war (Chaucer werre, O.Fr. werre). 

2. M.E. fr has become a?\ 

(a) M.E. er = O.N. verr, in 9^a>H athwart (O.N. fverr), and = O.E. 
tfr in/»U'firk. 

(b) M.E. fr = O.E. tfor after to : tt7a?U' work, tcao^hdee workday. 
Perhaps more likely M.E. ur written or. 

{c) M.E. fr (j'r) = O.E. yr, *yr : ^^»^^ kernel, «»*< (also pro- 
nounced iimt and sdxt) shirt. 

3. M.E. ^r answering to O.E. i/r has become uao in <iM» go out 
working (Kluge-Lutz, JSngL Mi/m,, char). 

4. M.E. fr from O.E. eor, er has become a in dj?^ J;/; earthed up, 
and imam smear is O.E. smerwan (Sievers, Ags, Gr.y § 408, Anm. 5), 
M.E. *8mennen(?), pasm parson, M.E. persoun, Lat. persona. 

5. w, in smwtis smartish. 

After absorption of the medial ^ in M.E. whether (O.E. hw8B^er) 
the vowel was modified by the following r into »*, whether thus 
becoming W3ci^. 

i. 

§73. 1. M.E. i has generally remained as *. 

(a) M.E. * = O.E., O.N. * : hid bid, hit bit (p.p.), hitao bitter, hitk 
bitch, hrir) bring, dwindl 9wae dwindle away, Jidl fiddle, fiklmoindid 
fickle-minded, vin fin, vipmi fivepence, ^/X' flitch, ^«A:a? flicker, glits) 
glitter, grip grip, ^rwo gristle, hindso hinder, klif) cling, krisp crisp, 
/i^lid, /iX* lick, Urn tear to pieces, /tm limb, lip lip, twiX« mix, mist 
mist, mizltd mistletoe, midwjif midwife, miodjuu mildew, mis miss, 
nidi middle, nimho nimble, nit nit, pi}p pith, jt?rtX- plant, rib rib, rim 
rim, n>?)b wrinkle, sift shift, #t7^» shilling, sinho9n shin-bone, srivo 
shrivel, sinddo cinder, sistso sister, skin skin, slid slid (p.p.)» *^'^ slit 
(p.p.), spio spill, spindl spindle, spindli weak, «p/i7 split, «/«7« stitch, 
»wio swill, ^/zo thistle, dils) the shaft-horse of a team, ^it) thing, 
^ri/l{ thrift, J7ri/if» thrifty, twiyko twinkle, wids widow, wid\ width. 
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trto (iTfl, tcul) will, Wi'rfi wink, trizand wizen (^j.)? ^i*p^ whbper, 
wi3U> whistle, wits which. In some words i can be lowered into 
^y as in klem climb, irtnk shrink, or to a soond that in spite of its 
riiortnes^ has the quality of «f, as in ^ bit (pt. of bite). 

To this group, M.E. t = O.E. t\ probably also belong : «rtia» neigh 
(O.H.G. trOdn), wifo whiffle (Swed. rifta), W.W. wiveL 

{h) M.E. # = O.E., OJS'. y : ^tst bnsy, hisMe9 business, hrim\im, 
hrikhio brick-kiln, hrisM bristles, din din, dip dip, dizi dizzy, 9t7 fil^ 
gidi giddy, kio hill, kip hip, imti inch, ii« (O.E. *eyllan) kill, h* 
kin, kit kiss, itiii^ kitchen, ibi>o cripple, klip clip, kaoilip cowslip^ 
Ijimkio limekiln, lisn listen, Itfi lift, miiU mint, iit^ knit, J7>^ 
pillow, /^ pit, ru&ii ridge of a hoose, rist wrist, slip slip, f^i*^^ 
stint, ^ik this, 9iX thick, %/ii thin, trim trim, tiiX;^ chicken, trf^ 
willow. 

(r) M.E. t = O.E. t : /iiMM linen, hmsiui linseed, sti/stiSt, wim^ 
women, wiid^m wisdom. 

(i) M.E. t » O.E. y : >/> filth, r<>^ fist, /itf UtUe, ^tiii^ thimbl^ 
wii wish. 

{e) M.E. t' = O.E. fV>, eo and its umlaut t>, t : ^wtiv betwixt, mi^ 
milk, #tV>X- silk, #til« six. 

(/) M.E. t = O.E. eo, in tt£iM9 sickness. 

2. M.E. I (?) from O.E. t (?) answers to m in streeks graining rf 
painting (Kluge-Lutz, Fn^L Etym., O.E. stiica, M.E. strike). 

3. M.E. f = O.K. y answers to tf in the broad pronunciation 
bridi as brudi bridge. 

4. M.E. f + X corresponds to Pewsey ii when M.E. i = O.E. ^ 
eo, ea, and their palatal umlauts t>, i, t^ t stood before ht: hr^ 
bright, cjit fight, vUit flight, vrjit fright, liit light (adj.), Ijit lig^l 
(sb.), noit night, riiY right, tBit (O.E. *8liht) slight, toit tight, druxi 
(Eluge-Lutz, -£>j^/. Etym.^ loan from Scand. }^£ttr). 

As uncla.ssed remain : hig big, first known in the end of tl 
thirteenth century (N.E.D.) ; hidi (9 vini a bidi, once uttered abox 
an old woman) is an appellative use of the proper name Biddy ^^ 
Bridget, or the appellative biddy, chicken, fowl, see N.E.I^ 
Biddy ^ and ■ ; bljiti blighty, said about the weather, as in bl^^^ 
doe a dull day; Jtir) fling, apparently closely related to 0.5 
flengja (N.E.D.) ; kid kid, would be regarded as an adopti<'' 
from O.N. but lor the final e (N.E.D.); nik pinch, steal (c^ 
Swed. dial, knycha in the same sense) ; srio shrill (Chaucer shrills 
in pi.) ; spiky split hazel-rods of this shape JV/ ^sed to fasten 
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down the bimdles of fiti^w la thati^itiui:, p&rhups the eiiintf as 
ipike; tik cover of tho ft'athei's in a piJloWj twi^ look at. twi(ji 
twitterj iMtdhnz fbitterlings. 

ir, 

§ 74. L M*E* if (n) ^ 0,E* iV, yr, O.K, rij has become Pewsej- 
#: kmHi birch, ^*i/ bird, «^^^ (also dtmi) dirt, ^»W third, ^l»% 
milke^i], ^i»*ffli to work something in pressiog it down with the 
hamds atid mixiog it wtll, probably also tijo^p chirp (a latu word, 

3. M,E* tr - O.E. yr hab become ^ in vM Grtjt. 



§ 75. 1, The normal development of M.E. p is in Pew&ejr ^» 

(rt) M,E, p itt closed ijllables ^ 0,E. o : r^rj^/ throttle (vb*)i fr^g 
mg, fiiof follow, ^k flock, luh hoUow, /i-^^as (Chaucer hopper J, 
khtid clotted, h^ (see below, 2) cock, kjd cod, ht lot^ /Jif (tnore 
common is iumt) lost, hk lock, «,3i knock, «jA* sock^ snu^k shirt, *5f 
ihot, tjpi ifra> faU, 

(^} M^E. p = O.H< a ; jd odd, r/uv moss» i£?/fi Loose (about 
giiments). 

(r) M*E. f in open syllables, when the following syllable eon- 
tamtd an ^j fw, w, or y (Ten Brink, |§ 18^ 35) = O.E. o : ^.j^fi body, 
hdiJt body-horse, htm bottom, hpjo (Chaucer ooper) copper, rH rot. 

ifc% clogj who&© O.E. form is unknown, probably also belongs to 
lie of the above-men tionod groups. The origin of hob, a part of tbo 
gmtej i» obscure. 

{d) M.E, p is a shortening of 0,E. 6 in hhs^m blossom, p^tJi^ 
I lo«ter, $7/i soft, 

(f) M,E. f = 0,E. a, before nd and n^ : *6f? along, find fond. 
' % longf ri?f? wrong, i^p song, «rrjf? strong. Of the strong preteriteii 
of the thinl clase sjj sung with certainty has 5, probably in as^imi- 
ktion with th^; substantive song. 

(/) II.E, p = 0,E. wo («?«), in ^^^ thong. 

Chaucer*3 p before it^ in words where modern English has m, a» 
in hond hand, or «a, as in fond founds corresponds to Pewsey 
m reap. dsa. 

2. MeE. p =r 0,E. has been lengthened into ^^, especially — 

(tf) Before »,/ and their combinatioEs : hrj^y hvoih, frJJat frosty 
hiihafUim time to release the horses from work^ ha^p hop, hr^B 
cpQSi, i!?ijf^! loft, ^^M often, ^q/o otfal, ^ji* ox. 
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In soma of the words meEtioned under la and by has often beccim® 
long or half long. The lengthenetl vowol appears in subfitaotiTea^ 
und may be due to an influence from tbeir M.E. inflected forma 
which had in p open syllable : hak cock, had cod, h^t lot, fn^u moss. 

{h) M.E. p = O.E, $0 (cf, Kluge, PauVi GnmdriM.'i, 903), in>^ 
yon, j^mdis yonder. 

(<?) iI,E. ,0 + / = U,E, fl + /, in v^^k folk. 

3. M,E. d {tKdt ^l) = O.E. 0qI hm become Pewsey d mjik yolk, 

4. if.E. ?(?) = 0.^. has become Fewsey ao before it^ U^ hii 
hmU bolt, hml bowl, hmUt^ bolster, kmlt colt, inol tolL 

5. M.E. p from O.K. has become Pcwsey i in AJ^ hung (pt.), 
mid ^AJp hung (p,pO. through influence from the p.p. of sing. 



I 



pr. 



§ 76. I. M.E. f>r = O.E* «r, tfor, when not followed by tt vowel 
has betiomti i»- : hiB^nd born»/e^X* fork^ A<©^n horn, ks-n com, iria^^Wn 
morn in 1:^, nxi^} nortb, kuH short, ^^aj^i/* storm ^ y^^n thorn. 

2. M.E* fir — O.E. itr has become J in %niS%m smother. 

3. M.E, or - O.E. or hsuf become j before « in Ajt horse. 



1 



^77. K.E* «f genendly correaponds to Pewsey j and to ij when 
preceilod by w or followed by I. 
L* M*E. u hae become J, 
{a) M*E, w = old u\ higjn ho^o, ^/JAjo ery, hjhl bubble, hjk buck^ 
hji^ butter, hjik bulk, *Jj(^ bustk% drjtjk drunk, dhn dumb, d!.^ 
manure, JlSLa flutter, fir^ furrow, ^rmt grunt, pU guts, hmimd 
hundred, hant hunt, /Jjy young, kM (O.E. CUdu, Luick, £?»/«■ 
MUthungm zur Mn^lm^*etk Laui^esehicfUe, § 537), iv//^ embraci^ ^wmI^ 
eome (p.p.)t k^fft cufS| ^/ cuff (on the ear), k^p cup, krhnil ip 
<^rurable^ ^riw* t'ruQib, fiMm cunning, % drag, cany, lip lung, 
/iif lo?e, nmj^i^ raouger, tny^^ri mothery, nhn^ njmd numb, mt nut» 
^U ugly, ^ndm under, .Jj^^jj hunger, ^1 honey, rirfi, rii?/ reddish, 
r>j run : Sweet, Ntw Engliith Ommmm\ § 1382), rJi? rung and 
rang. xbrnhM sluinbi'r (derivation Irom O.E, flluma), $U^k slunk, zm 
ton* sin (sb* and vh.) sun, bmak, li^dS?* Sunday, i^in shun, iid^ 
th udder, «J^jfe sunk, irjt^k shrunk, ipr^r^ sprung, iUmp 6lump, iUn 
stun, 4/i^ stung, sU^k (not oommon) stunk, *li^ stutter, n^j;y 
swung, duvrn swum, tjh tub, /imd^ tumble, ^i^i tun, Up toDgUti 
thk tusk, UJkl chuckle, -^irti/.*> thunder, frii thrush (a 
among hortea), ^l' iliminiabt 
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9, pointing to M.E. u, occurs in some words where lit. English 
has : kUt (O.E. clot, M.E. dote and clnte, N.E.D.), clot, used in 
the expression al in 9 kUt, all mixed together ; mH (Kluge-Lutz, 
Engl. Etym. : O.E. gesnot, M.E. snot), snot, also points to an 
earlier u-form; mioksaps (Stratmann-Bradley, M.E. milksoppe, 
derived from sipan), milksops. 

(b) M.E. u = O.E. w, supposed to have been shortened at an 
early period. As for d3v dove and ddk duck, from O.E. *dufe, 
duce, with a weak stage of the root-vowel, see Luick, Unter- 
wchungen zur Engl. Lautgeschichte, §§ 552, 553, N.E.D., s.vv., and 
Archivf. d. Stud. d. neu, Spr.y 103, p. 62, where Luick treats the 
material of N.E.D. for these words. Other words belonging to 
this group are : djat dust (by Ellis put down with the diphthong 5w 
for Marlborough and Chippenham), fis fuss, fjsi fussy, hozhn 
husband, 5d3o udder, pUm plum, rost rust, ^Jv shove, zoh suck, 
'^am thumb. 

(c) M.E. tt = O.E. y. bids blush, bondl bundle, krbts crutch, 
mM much, mok muck, sUbid stubbed, stM stubble, sjt shut, 
iotl shuttle. The two last words are also heard with a higher 
sound, somewhat similar to e or a slightly rounded e. Higher still 
is the position of the vowel in such, which is pronounced sits. 

{d) M.E. u = O.E. y (?) : drJst thrust, ros rush (sb.). 

2. M.E. f/7M, M, chiefly before /, correspond to Pewsey w. 

(a) M.E. w, wu = O.E., O.N. w, wu : bul bull, buhk bullock, 
V9whud firewood, kuU (see Luick, Uhtersuchungsn zur Engl. 
Lautgeschichte, § 536) couch-grass, ptil pull, «/ (also oT) wool, 
undoo wonder. 

(Jb) M.E. w7M-f / = 0.E. wi, wo + li ut wilt, formed through 
influence from the weak form in which w rounded the • and then 
disappeared as well as the / (Chaucer has wolt), ud would. 

{c) ufMn woman, M.E. wnmman and wimman, O.E. wifman. 

(jd) M.E. u = O.E. u, in rum room, sup a small drink. 

3. M.E. ul - O.E. ul corresponds to Pewsey ao in saodw shoulder 
(cf. Koeppel, Quellen und Forschungen, 89, p. 62). 

As words of uncertain etymology remain, with o : bonis bunch, 
h^i burrow, hod hud, onhod to remove the husk from beans, drondi 
a small passage between a house and a hedge or wall, kot cut, 
romp0s noise, rodso the commonest word for sieve (M.E. and O.E. 
have hridder) ; with u : kubi daon to cower. 
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UP. 

I 78. L M»E. ur has become a?^ 

(a) H*E. iir = 0*E., OK. ur when followed by a eonsooant 
.liCaiy scurf, ^yturf» ira?'J^ worth, tr»*y^? world, 

(A) M.E, ur s O.N. nr, in fio't d£& Tbursdaj, 

(c) M,E. wr (ir) = 0.E, pr when followed by a consonsiit: 
birth, berth, h^^dl hurdle, »iJ?Va? murder, f^^si thirst* 

2* M/E. «r, «r= U.E. yr before a consonant, has become ^ m 
U^-m chirm, probably in analog^y with t§m^m charm* 

3. 51. E, ur + consonant ha?* in Pewsey given .? + consonant 
the following words : — 

(a) M.E. ur ^ O.K. ur : ^J6 curse* 

{b) ii.E. ur ^ O.E. ar, from mr after 14?, in w-i/o^^, a by-form of 
M?a)^rf/ world, and explained through H.E. parallel forms (cf. 
Grmdnm, i, p. 894); i'irf, from M*E. cmdde curd (Kluge-LutK, 
s.v.)t is of Celtic origin. 

(e) M,E. «r = O.Ep yr, in eri* (unaccented form «?«) worsen 
soQietime» in «?jj» worth (cf. | 74, 2). 



m 

I 



I*OMO Towels akb Difhthonos. 

a. 

g 79. In the phtise of the Wiltshire form represented by FcwaeyJ 
ME. « (0*E, ohiedy a, f€, ^a in open ayliables) has remaiiied tf#, 
and not gone so far as in the throe other phases (EIHhj v, pp. 49-60)J 
where it baa become iV and w* In ^^p it seems to be proserred on^ 
the earlier stage of ^ (see 2)« The first clement of the diphthong 
m is the same close sound as in ee. Although they do not inter- 
ehange arbitrarily in the same word as a rale, ie and ea do not seem 
to be regulated by an influenoe from a following consonant, except 
that e^ is more common than e^ before L M 

L M,E, fl has become I'ewsey #tf, **», 1 

{a) M;E. a ^O.E. a^ m, 0*N, « (d) in open syllables in which 
the M.E. lengtliening was not preremted by a radieal #r (see Ten 
Brink, g§ 18, 35 /^ 2) : 0^h>H acorn, mb^ a«re (cf. § 69, 9), mti itcli, 
probably achfi < ME. ache and eche, O.K. &ee (N.E.D.), ^^^^balce, 
hih0e0 behave, ^h^d blade, ^i#«s blaxe^ druU drake, Jk^k flake^ ^mw 
griTa, grMB graze, hit hate, imk cake, kr^di cradle, kram onTft, 
Uiii ladle, ietm lame, /^^ lane, /«ir^ late« m^m mane, nmhid nakad, 
fi#^ifi name, mk rake, 4#;A sake, omI sale, 4«#ffi same, ikuh ficalea^ 
tkrfi'p scrapOi m^^k enake, spe^d spade, limk stake, §Uepl st^iplej 
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steevt staves, U9I tale (but tael tail), te^m tame, wmI whale, ween 
wane, weev wave (sb.) (derived from the weak vb. M.E. wave, 
O.E. w&flan, Kluge-Lutz, :EnffL Etym,), 

stre9d% strides (pl.)» &s a measure, points to a M.E. ^strade. 

{h) M.E. a = O.E. ea : eel ale, geH gate, 9ge9t busy, hed shade, 
i$ek shake, ie9m shame, seep shape. 

{e) M.E. d after which a k has disappeared : meed made. 

((^) M.E. a for earlier a after which an /has disappeared, in leedi 
lady (Chaucer lady, earlier M.E. lafdi, O.E. hUbfdi^e). 

2. M.E. a from O.N., O.E. a, d in open syllable corresponds to 
Pewsey d in yd/? gape, yawn, gdni W.W. gawney = fool,yd» yawn. 

ar. 

§ 80. 1. M.E. dr from O.E. ar, ar has become Pewsey eso : heso 
hare, i^a> care (also kiso), speso spare, steoo stare, and probably also 
tmtineao nightmare. 

2. M.E. dr from O.E. ar {ear) is /», in Z;i'i» (see 1) care and ew 
share (vb.), plceosm ploughshare. 

3. M.E. dr from O.E. <er, ar is da?, in Jda? bare, /da> fare (^Mifaer 
fair, adj., see § 96, 1,/). 

?• 

§81. To make the survey of the development of this sound 
<5a8ier its treatment will be divided into two parts. The first part 
contains words with M.E. long open e from O.E. ^ (e) in open 
syllables or from O.E. ea, because in this case, with few exceptions, 
we have the open sound in M.E. (Kluge, Grundriss, i, p. 880, § 98). 
The second part deals with words in which O.E. had rf and L In 
O.E. West Teut. a became in West Saxon iS, in Anglian e, and in 
the same way r^, the t-umlaut of d (Teut. at), became in Anglism 
in part e. The normal continuations of these O.E. d and d were in 
M.E. f and |. At first e and i undoubtedly kept their own terri- 
tories, but then gradually encroached upon each other's dominions, 
so that later on both probably appeared in the same place. 

§82. A. M.E. e from O.E. e- (= « in open syllable), <?- or 
from O.E. ea. 

1. This M.E. e has in Pewsey become ee, ed. 

(a) M.E. t = O.E. tf- : hreek break, eet (e^t) eat, need knead, 
Isek leak (vb.), meet meat, tpeek speak, steel steal, ween wean, tceev 
weave. 

(h) M.E. f =s O.E. ea : he^m beam, be^7i bean, dreem dream, kreep 
crept (pt.), peekok peacock. 
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2. It has become Pewsey e. 

(a) M.E. f = O.E. e- : rekn (Chaucer has r^kene and rdkne, so 
the short e of the dialect is probably due to a syncopated form) 
reckon, tred tread, vret fret. 

(J) M.E. ^ = O.E. ia : Ired bread, dretn threaten, def[B\&o heard 
as dif) deaf, de\ death, hed head, led lead (sb.), red red, Uep cheap. 

3. It has further become Pewsey tV, %$. 
(a) M.E. ^ = O.E. e-, see below under fr. 

(Jb) M.E. p = ea: bi9m (he^m, see 1, J), Ji>^ (also ^>«< with long e) 
beat, ^«i flea, htip heap, tist (also ^^0 east, /ii/leaf, /it/? leap, iii/ 
sheaf, st^m seam, «^iV/7 steep, «^r>m steam, strhm stream, ti^m team. 

Pewsey tmk cheek, M.E. ch^ke is from West Saxon c6ace for 
♦c»ce. In the sense of impudence it sounds t8e9k : hiiz got plenti 
9 Ue9k he has got plenty of cheek, so also Ueeki saucy. 

4. It has finally become i. 

(fl) M.E. f. = O.E. e- : hedstid bedstead, 9mtid instead, toizo 
weasel. 

(Jb) M.E. f = O.E. rn: ^?/ (old people iov def) deaf, ridis reddish. 

|r. 

§ 83. 1. M.E. [ir = O.E. ^r has become eso in beo) bear, pesoz pears, 
sine39 smear (vb.), and the M.E. 8m§re seem to point to a not strictly 
West Saxon smerian (cf. Sievers, Ags. Or?^ § 408, Anm. 1 and 5). 

2. M.E. ^r has become t». 

(a) M.E. fr = O.E. er\ hw shear, «jp«a? spear. 
(3) M.E. fr = O.E. ear\ bisod beard, nw near. 

3. M.E. er from O.E. er is Pewsey c/a?, in swdao swear, t€ua> wear,, 
which, however, also sound stiao and woo^. 

I (e). 

§ 84. B. In this paragraph I give the dialect words the vowels 
of which are the representatives of M.E. c (e) from O.E. « (^). 
Now as this M.E. § (e) is chiefly represented by Pewsey w, but alsa 
by e, ity and t, and as O.E. ^' (e) may come from West Teutonic c or 
be the f -umlaut of d from Tout, at (Sievers, Ags. 6r.\ § 90), and 
the former /i may be umlauted or not umlauted (Sievers, I.e., 
§§57, 91), we get- 

1. M.E. p (c) = Pewsey ee {e9), 

(a) M.E. f (e) = umlauted O.E. d (W. Tout, a): leeU leech 
(the same word as leech physician), repU vomit, seet seat, speeti 
speech. 
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(i) M.E. f (i) » not umlaut6d O.E. a (W. Teut. d) : mefd meadow, 
reed read. 

{e) M.E. f (f ) = O.E. <^, the t-umlaut of a (Teut. ai) : breed 
(Tent, base?) breathe, hesdn heathen, heet heat, kleen clean, le^d 
lead, leed^ leader (a sinew), leen lean (vb.), 2^^ thin, le^st least, 
i^ ^0 let go, meen mean, r^^^i (and reti) attain, pull out, eee sea, 
ree^ wreath, teeti teach, teez tease, week weak (cf. Bjorkman, Zur 
dialecti$chen Frovenienz der nordischen LehnwOrter im Engl.y p. 11), 
weet wheat. Here may perhaps also be added 9ne9dy W.W. snead. 

2. M.E. § (e) = Pewsey e. 

(a) M.E. f (c) = umlauted O.E. rf (W. Teut. 6) : wet, wet. 

{h) M.E. f li) = not umlauted O.E. d (W. Teut. <f ) : dred thread, 
/^^ let, med^ meadow, wepm weapon. 

(e) M.E. f (f ) = O.E. ^, the t-umlaut of a (Teut. at) : 9redi 
already, evs^ ever, hedzf heather, len lend, epred spread, ewet sweat. 

3. M.E. p (e) = Pewsey ii. 

(<i) M.E. f li) = umlauted O.E. iS (W. Teut. a) : Wtrf seed. 

lb) M.E. c (e) = not umlauted O.E. d (W. Teut. d) : A«t7 eel, 
iivn^n evening, tniil meal. 

(e) M.E. f (^) - O.E. fl^, the t-umlaut of a (Teut. at) : W»t« 
bleach, Att/heal, itV}^ sheath. 

4. M.E. i (e) = Pewsey t. 

(a) M.E.' ^ (e) « umlauted O.E. « (W. Teut. J): ridl riddle, 
#f7f silly. 

(3J M.E. f (e) = not umlauted O.E. « (W. Teut. d) : «/i^ sleep, 
#^rt< (beside HreH) street. 

An isolated t occurs in Pewsey nid need. For the M.E. f (^), 
O.E. ia and e, y, see Kluge, Grundriu, i, p. 881, § 99, 3. 

er (pr). 

§ 85. 1. M.E. pr (er), O.E. (see § 84, 1, e) has become Pewsey 
439 in reso rear (vb.). 

2. M.E. fr (er), O.E. (see § 84, 3, h) has become Pewsey t» (»») 
in^ fear,yi*» (alsoja?') year. 

f- 

§ 86. 1 . M.E. e. has in most cases become tV in Pewsey. 

(a) M.E. e = O.E. e lengthened from Teut. ^ when final in 
accented monosyllabic words (Sievers, Ags. Gr., § 121): hit he, 
n ye, mtV me, rftV thee, tt^tV we. 

FhU. Trani. 1903. 4 
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(>) 1C.E. i » O.E. i. the i-amlaut of 6: Jlid hed^fiOd fed Jit 
{fi^f) feet, g%i$ geese, griin green, griit greet, hiid (also ##rf) heed, 
km heel, /^iiM keen, kwiin queen, wiip^n wiU weeping willow, wtVrt 
weary. 

(e) ME. I = O.E. e when this was the umlaut of ea (Teut. m). 
The strictly West Saxon form of this umlaut is according to Sieven 
{Ags. Or,y § 97) chiefly ie, y. On account of the M.E. i and ite 
derelopment in originally West Saxon districts, however, Lnick 
{OnUrsuchungen %w £nglischen Lautg4S€hie]Ue, §§ 186, 187) is 
inclined to assume an i as the umlaut of ia in West Saxon to some 
greater extent than Sierers (I.e., Anm.) : hHiiv helieve, siit sheet, 
iUi9 sleeve, stiipl steeple ; or of ea (from Teut. aha), Hiil steel. 

(rf) M.E. e = O.E. io from eu^ or contractions of f, e with deeper 
vowels : hii be, hii bee, h^twiin between, dtip deep, dru three, vlii 
fly (from O.E. fleon, not flteg^, the two verbs being confounded 
already at an early period, cf. Sievers, Ags. Gr., § 384, Anm. 2), 
Jliii fleece, /rii free, vriti freeze, glii (not a very common word) 
glee, nit knee, ritl reel, m see, trii tree, Jii/ thief, mid weed, vii 
wheel. 

Unknown to me is the etymology of spriidd, said about the skin 
of the hands when rough with cold (Stratmann-Bradley has H.& 
*spre]f{e)y adj., ? = Germ, sprbde'). 

2. M.E. e = O.E. e (the umlaut of d), ^«, and tf, has in some words 
become shortened to t. 

(a) M.E. s = O.E.€, the umlaut of 6: hlidm bleeding, ir«? breed, 
hritsiz breeches, kip keep. 

(*) M.E. i = O.E. ea : Uk leek (see Kluge, Grundrm, i, 880, §98), 
wtrf need (see § 84, 4). 

(c) M.E. f = O.E. tf : hizm besom. 

3. M.E. ^ leads to Pewsey ee, 

(a) M.E. e = O.E. ^, the t-umlaut of 6 : meet meet, w^X* seek, wrf 
heed (see 1, a). 

(i) M.E. j? = O.E. CO : dreeri dreary, kreep creep, preen t priest^ 
*/w« sneeze, (/^-'z this. 

4. M.E. V = O.E. €0 {le for ^^n) has been shortened in brest hreei&t, 
trend friond, tm ten. 



55 87. M.E. rr has become «* or /» when it stood or came tc 

sliiiid in closed svUahles, 
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1. M.E. ir = O.E. eor has thus become a>^ in 9>^n$8t earnest, k>^n 
learn. 

2. M.E. er = O.E. eor has become w in dtv dear, dia> deer, stw 
steer. 

3. M.E. er = O.E. er: hw SiJidjw here. 



1. 

§ 88. 1. The normal development of M.E. i is in Pewsey i». 

(a) M.E. t = O.E., O.N. i : hjid bide, hait bite, i^^iii; not common 
for diti ditch, (^riiV drive, iidl idle, ii« ice, aivi ivy, riib file, ritt; 
tive, fflaid glide, yrj/)? gripe, kraist Christ, i!it/life, &t*ife like, laim lime, 
Z^iit line, m.>io mile, nuit (a loan from O.Du. tnijte a small coin, 
Kloge-Lutz, s.v.) mite, n3if knife, paik pike, ^im pine, p.^f/? pip^i 
rJid ride, rJiVito crossbar of a harrow, rdim, riimi vroU hoar frost, 
riip ripe, rJii rise, «J/(^ side, i^m shine, BJit caoare, $Uid slide, »Uim 
slime, smiit smite, «niij9 snipe, %triid stride, ttroik strike, Uidi tidy, 
ioid tjim tide-time, tjim time, ticjin twine, ]^rjiv thrive, iviid wide, 
wi/wife, M^iio while, wjin win«', u^ii)? wipe, wdis wise, irii^ white. 

yriim soot (a modem word. N.E.D. compares it with mod. 
Flemish grijm). 

The l depends on O.E. lengthening before -Id and ^nd: hoind 
(tie up is the common word) bind, hUind blind, hihiind behind, 
^r9ind grind, hJind hind, nuild mild, mjind remember, roion rind, 
skin of bacon, tsjild (tiiiad) child, w^nd wind (sb.), te^ld wild. 

{b) M.E. i = O.E., O.K, O.Du. y : iriti bride, iriin brine, djiv 
dive, irii (late O.E. Ij, Sievers, -4y#. (?r., § 31, Anm.) dry, vaiao fire, 
Ajtai hire, hjiv hive, AJtV^ hide, kJU kite, Zii« lice, fni«ED mire, mJM mice, 
jn-iti pride, skji sky. For ti in buJitl beetle (O.E. b^tel, 17th cent. 
boytle, N.E.D.) compare § 90, 4, 5. 

(«) M.E. l = O.E. i, » + a dropped or vocalised palatal, j, A : 
J^roidl bridle, vrJidee Friday, pUit plight, «i»/ (also tdiv) scythe, 99% 
(Kluge-Lutz, ^sflihian, s.v.) sigh, sUi sty, itato stile, tot tie, Uio 
tile, ^ir^#> twice. 

{d) M.E. i monophthongised of ei from O.E. ^oj, iah (see Luick, 
UnterBuchungm, § 154, on the districts of M.E. i and f in these 
words) : doi dye, oi eye, ^ii high, iwi nigh. 

d^i die, early M.E. de^en. For the question of its Scandinavian 
4)ngin and the literature on the subject, see £. Bjorkman, Zur 
diakctiichen Proveniem der nordischen Lehnworier im Engl,^ p. 12 f. 
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(tf) M.E. 1 monophtbongiaeil of ei from O.E. m^i /Ji tell a lie, 

2, M.E. i is ♦" in £iX' sick, O.E. aloe, Chnueer hm nk a8 well 
the more cominon mfh (Ten Brink, § 21, *), drtpmn threepenc 



§ 89, L M.K Ir = O.E. ^r, ir has become Pewaey ii® : riiS^ 
fif6, /*i/iB mire, /it» tire, <^*ira!i fenoc, and probably also tl 
Luck askance, 

2. M.E. ir slioftc'ned inta ir - O.E* ijr d^r^ stimip, 



§ 90. The M.E. long open f-eonml pfQceftls DspeciLilly from two 
aonreee, O.E. d and 0*E. <> in open syUabk's. In South York an*! 
South Liincashire, howevpr. the O.E. soimciH have given an 6^ and 
an 6^ (Luick^ An^Ua BnVaft, iv, p. 164), still inaintnined a.^ m and 
M (Wright, A Oranmm' r^fthe BidUH (yf Witmni, %% 122, 109). 

In spite of the j^reflt rat'ifty of sound a which in the southeni 
dialects cTorreepaud to 0*E. d and <?- (for a roughly matle estimate 
out of EUia^s word - lists soe Luick, UnUrnmkmigen zur Engl. 
LaHtgtfch., II 41, S6}» no such difference seems to exist, the K.E* 
contimmtion of O.E. d, o- being only f* ^M 

In Pewsey where M,E. n has become n, ^a, m, and m {m, i9u)JH 
it may derive from uu dm well a?* an &-, esceept in the case of ^ 
{wS, Wit), which only ariHcs from the ji originating in O.E. d. 

The words with m art^ elovon or twcdve in number^ and they 
differ in other phonetic tittsilities too from those with ^ from O.E, 
but are not so strictly limited from thoa^^ which have p from d. 

I, M.E. d generally correspond a to Pew Bey «. 

{a) H.E, fi = O.E, 4: dif doe. driv a farmer's roticl, gd go, fan 
goad, giii (also gd^st) ghost, ffiff (rtij) goat, ^r-ap grope » htU whole, 
hdit holy, Id/ loaf, Ida loan. Id} losth, nd no, dk oak, d} oath, ^/ 
pole, pdlrif} W,W, pole- ring, rrf^ rode, ridden, rdd wrote, written, 
rdd (oi*) ronti, rdp rtJpe, n^s rose (vb.), nap (rtV) soap, atrtH- stroke 
(vb.), ^« toe«, ^hn tokon, ftvi wo*** 

(*) M.E. 6 - O.K. in open sylhibles: fldl ffoat, fdJ foal, 
noae, rfiiw (the pronuneiation of old people fur ahm) oven, rd% 
(sb,), «if/ sole, Mttk w>akp ^^^Fa clio8i?n (p.pO^ 

(tf) M,E, ^fi = 0*E. ^ in ,/ff^ yoke, when/ the nblif|uc cases of i 
(Ohmoer) yok have /i (Kluge-Luta?, Engi Etj/m.t ba\)* 
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(d) A Celtic o corresponds to a in pdni pony. 

2. M.E. f^ has become oo in the dialect. 

(a) li.E. p = O.E. d : hrood broad, droov driven, goon gone, groon 
groan, kloavao clover, kho\ cloth, khod clothe, khoz (or klao%) clothes, 
oomi/tuod home- cured. 

{b) M.E. p = O.E. oin open syllables : brook broken, droot throat, 
froo^ froth, hool (pronounced just the same as hall) hole, ooptn open, 
stool stolen, $niook smoke ; taook choke (Kluge-Lutz, JEngL Etym,, 
M.E. chpke) is perhaps also to be placed here. 

3. M.E. p has become Pewsey ao before -Id, 

{a) M.E. p = O.E. d : baold bold, faold fold, haold hold, kaold 
cold, aold old, ioold sold (pt.), and sometimes in klaoz clothes. 

This diphthong very likely owes its existence to the vocalic 
character which / has in our dialect. The second element o has 
then developed from an ti-glide between o and / when followed by 
a consonant. The first element Q was then gradually broadened 
into a. 

Note. — In some dissyllabic forms it became a : dd^n old one, 
dmon old man, vdliiwd W.W. fold-shore. 

{b) M.E. p = O.E. in gaold gold. For the same diphthong 
from M.E. short p when followed by other /-combinations sec p 
(§75,4). 

4. M.E. o = O.E. d has become oo in Pewsey under circumstances 
that phonetically are not quite perspicuous. Yet this oo seems to 
have been favoured by preceding lip- (3, tn, p) and following point- 
er blade- consonants {d, d, ty si) : boon bone, bood both, boot boat, oloon 
alone, loonli lonely, moon moan, moost (also moost) most, poost post, 
stom stone, tood (and ttcod) toad. 

The etymology of blook bloke, a slang word which occurs in the 
dialect, is unknown. 

Now this 00, like the other Pewsey diphthongs, is a falling one, 
irith the stress on the first, element. But on account of the 
eloeeness of this element it was exposed to an interesting change. 
The second element, o^ which was produced between o and the 
following consonant, opened and gradually worked into an o, while 
at the same time the first became closer, approaching an u or to. 
The second element, as the more pronounceable, then got the stress, 
and thus a rising diphthong of the form wo arose. That is the 
sound of the following group 5. A transitionary stage, where 
both diphthongs are preserved, is represented by the alternative 
forms twd and twod toad. 
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5. M.E. f> = O.E. « baa become Pewst-y irj in wm aae, %^jm 
irSis oats, w^ink otitrick, tt^m home^ twM toad, 

ffw5»n, a Dommofi form for goingj htis wH varying with if« in 
spite of the initml back^coufsonaiit. 

Of iincertain oripix is Utr^dl (K.E.D. coddle and qnoddle) used 
in a/ m » kw^ = all iat down, said about the grass when beaten 
down by a heavy rain* 

6, UM. j5, w(> = OM, «, icd (Kliige, Onmdrhtt i, p. S66) has 
become ir« in kwum combj ict<w womb. 






§ 91 . L M.E. ^5r has become Pcwsey ^io, 

(a) M.E. 6r = O.E, dr : M^ boar, ^^ri-a? a three-cornered piece^ 
Mmt (O.E. h&s^ Kluge-Lutz, EngL Ei^m.^ a. v.) hoarse, md» more> 
ii'ar oar, riliU roar, s(fj(? aore. The *»' of this diphthong often 
approaches o especially in *«*», which might m well be written ^om 

{h) M.E, pr-0,E. or: ^fdM afford, »vd^ bwforo, MW board 
h^md hoard, Mwd^&n swom^ tiix^d stercui, tdjo torn (p.p,)* 

2, M.E* or = late O.E. dr is a? in or on iiet!Ouiit of its un 
iiccentediiejis. 

a. 

§ 02. The roprodactioti of the M.E. long close J-sound (0.1 
is uu or a souod proceeding from it (Luick, Uhiinuckun^fin 
Engl Lmif0t$eh,, % UK). 

1. M-K. o^O.E,, O.K. o gurtenilly ctirroHpoudi! to Pewitey wiir 
huun booD, bund booth, hluum bloom, hruud brood, hrnnm broom,. 
iuu A^^fund foodf gum gooae, gtuum gloom, kuul cool, luum lo^mj^k 
him loo^, muud mood, muun {m) moou, nuun (u^) tiooHf pruut proTi*, 
rimd roosl, r««/ roof, nmt root, ikuul t^chool^ smttnd smooth, Jtpttui^ 
spoan, fihtu/ (titte) stool, iHU% shoes, iuul {(m) tool, ^mm|? tooth. 

2. M,K ^ = 0,E,, O.K. 6 has berome PewM-y n: btd book, ^i 
hoaom, hmt brook, r«^ foot, ^m^ pood, ftnlt hook, Awif hood, ^i 
hf whooping-congh, kuk cook, luJS; look, n«;t nook, rttk rook, zwii 
soon, sai soot, s«/i sooty, nuk shook, Jtfif<? stood, akup scoop (vb.),j 
^iil took. 

The il in^tptid of u from ik, M.E. <?» in i^mlk nwoko, \^ prnhnlily^ 
due to the iivflu(*nce from rose, etc. (8wcet. J ^fW EngL Orag 

S. M VE. o = 0,E. 6 haa beconu* i in /jM blood* hrMm br-tfft^f^ 
4,^» dontf, /J// flood, ^Jtti gum, -f/J^* (U ^iJu .this, | 69, .1) look b«*r»» 
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mast must, modi) mother, iadg) other, and hesides in krak crook, rdf 
roof, tan soon, formerly used more than now (see 2). 



pr. 

§ 93. M.E. dr has hecome usd in duso (doer) a pig that thrives 
welly ^usD floor. 

It has hecome ds) in dd» door. The development of this word 
with O.E. u (o from the ohlique cases), M.E. 6 (5) has heen 
exhaustively treated hy Luick in Angliaj xvi, p. 459, Uhtersuchungen 
zur Engl, Lauigesch.y see index s.v., and further in Archiv /. d. 
Stud, d. neu, Spr.j 103, p. 68. A similar development is shown by 
tdaodz towards, M.E. tdwardes > tords > mod. E. tfirds > (18th 
cent.) tords > (19th cent.) tiUodz, lit. English t:>9dz. 



u. 

§ 94. 1. The normal development of M.E. tl is in Pewsey ao, 

(a) M.E. u => O.E. {i: brao brow, daon down, fool foul, hao% 
house, hao how, kao cow, kluod cloud, kliBot clout, kraod crowd, 
Uo8 louse, nao now, ieol (and awo) owl, aot out, praod proud, 
iteo^ south, spraot sprout, haod shroud, tteon town, d<eo%9n thousand, 
9daot without. 

ir<to%i drowsy has no correspondent M.E. or O.E. forms, probably 
related to O.E. drfisian (N.E.D.). 

{h) M.E. It = O.E. u before ndi boon ta bound to, yre^oni ground, 
freanz sediment, haond hound, paond pound, iaond sound. 

laoniy impudent, self-asserting, is of obscure origin. 

{e) M.E. tl = O.E. u before a vocalised j : h<BO bow (vb.), faol 
fowl, heol cowl, ZiBO sow (sb.) (distinct from aao to row seed). 

draond drown, M.E. dronen < ^dru^nen (Bjorkman, Archiv /. d, 
Sind, d, neu. Spr.j 101, p. 394), may also be put here. 

{d) M.E. u of earlier ou from O.E. final oj, oh : hao bough, plcpo 
plough. 

2. M.E. u from earlier ou, O.E. final oA, has become jf in 9naf 
enough. 

The word trough, Chaucer trogh and trough, O.E. troj, is in 
Pewsey traOy and therefore cannot go back to M.E. A-forms, which 
would have given irao (Ten Brink, § 46, Anm.). Its sound-form, 
however, agrees with the Pewsey reproduction of M.E. ou. The 
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development of M.E. ou in trao is in part different from lit. Engl. 1 

traf. Yet both forms proceed from the same M.E. diphthong, and JE» 
find their explanation in Luick's analysis, Angliay xvi, p. 490 f. 

3. M.E. tl has become d in drat drought, drd through. 

The word through, Chaucer through, shows the Pewsey-^^^ 
equivalent of M.E. p, and sounds drd when it is accented. Now w^i«( 
the preservation of M.E. u in lit. Engl, through is due to it^^zs 
unaccented forms {Angliay xvi, p. 492), but the accented form wouIJEz^hJ 
have had the au-diphthong, as is really the case in Tilshead^ — ^i, 
whereas Chippenham, like Fewsey, has an o-sound (Ellis, v, pp. 56 ^^^ 
59, word number 634). The succession u > ^ is obscure. If i~_2t 
were not for the word drat (O.E. drfijod -ad, M.E. droiight)[K3» 
lit. Engl, drautj to which we have to apply the same standard 
to drd, I should have been inclined, for the accented form, 
assume a special development into a fuller sound from the mor 
common unaccented form dru, and seen an intermediate sound L 'n 
the Chippenham dro. For the present I can give no satisfactoi — ZU 
explanation of the two words. 

4. M.E. u from O.E. u has become «, and this is due to tl^ e 
unaccentedness of the first syllable in uec3i> however. 



ur. 

§ 95. 1. M.E. iir = O.E. ur has become <tat> {aowai) in aoso ou ^^> 
timo» sour, *«f<M> shower. 

*i. M.E. «r, the result of a lengthening before r + consonar:^* 
(Luick, Anghity xvi, p. 460), has become d» in hditn bourn, rive:^' 
m4f»H mourn, *4W sword. 

»S. Powsey juoH, yours, has probably been influenced by tb^^ 
nominative ye, just as your owes its « to the influence firom H^^-^ 
oblique cjisos (Ton Brink, § 88, c"^. The common pronoun of addre^^^^ 
beside rfn, thee, is tV (M.E, O.E. je% which is used in all position-^^^ 



ai. 

§ i>(>. The M.K, (ChaucoT s) «i'-diphthong is partly early M.l 
4», ]v^rtly older ei (Ten Brink, § 40). The dialect treats thes 
<HphthvM\cs .-^like, and they arc therefore both here treated iindc^-^ 
Au Vor a survey, ba^\l chiefly on Ellis's material, of th,^ 
various nuviem dialect reproductions of the M.E. «i-diphthon^« 
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ivv Luick, Untcriuchmgm zur EngL LauifuchkkU^ §§ 215, 225, 
and 22^. 

1. M,E, ilk has in Powsey usually become mt, 

{a) M.E. m = O.E. «g : brmim brains, dm4 day, /i^rr* fainsli^ 
fairly, hml hail, n^^^/ nail, Bntftl anail ; and - O.K* ^', *icA in wmwi 
(Kluge-LuU, ^»^^- £tijm., a.r,) weight. 

(i) M.E, 41 = O.E, ^ : ^rer** gray, hd^ key, ^/ijW clay, «fli# neigh. 

{e) M.E. *ii*= O.E. »j, (?cj: /^W flail, /wf^ huy^ /i/f** play, r^tfi 
tatin, rtc^Hha^ ruin bow, timet eail, f^ir^^ wiiy, ^f4?fff away j stnael (M.E. 
street, p.p. of ftreeehen, Stratmann -Bradley, s.v,), the unstressed 
form is airfd as in Hrttd^w^te straight away; Itte lay, a^e^f sayt 
m^dim nay. 

(rf) M.E. ^1 = n,N, (J*: ^^ff^ bait, dm they; perbaps «t<^^i>, to 
*«Jear quickly, also has its place here (cf. M.E. swalTeE, go quickly, 
in Stnitmann-Bradley). 

(#) M,E, ai^O.E. rah, enh: ic^l^ eighth, h^efio heifer, nmebja 
tic-igbbour. 

(/} In M.E. air the i has buen absorbed by the j^-vowel, 0,E. 
^tj^tr^ f^er i /^^ fair, it^Jsz stairs. 

2. M.E. at baa becomo ea, e». 

[a) H.K. 4f' = O.E. ^, in deezi diddy^ hlldeit holiday ; ^^an again, 
hm probably M.E. i? from O.E. 6a (X.E.D.), O.E. ajfian, M.E. ajeen 
(Laick, Unttrrsmhun^m, g 338 and else where). 

(^) M,E. at = O.N. f*: >^jt tnck (at Artim / ^/, Stud. flf. m*m. 
*S^r», 107, p. 327), Biesk steak, i«f^* sway. 

3. M.E. a< baa beeomoiim Hd^ either, midji^ neither, wMch, 
howerer^ may haTe been borrowed, as the cororaou dialect expressions 
for either and neither arc : wjh ^ tjd^ {tmu) ^mm one or the other 
(aane) of them. 



S 97, Words wbit^h in Cbauoer show uu from O.E. nj, eaw, or a, 
*<t, before A -combinations have in modem English generally j^, as 
in law, claw. In Pewsey they have d. 

Words with M.E, au from O.E. a, em before A^ have in Peweey 
At or a. 

L M.E. an (?) corresponds to Pewsey a. 

[a) M*K an - 0,E. a^ : hi law, miihte^ maw, ?*(S gmiw, sii saw (sb. ). 

(ft) M-E, an {at?) = O.E. a^, in //ra drasv» f/rtirf drew, where a 
msy doriva from 0,E. umlauted forms drsi^st, drsB^Jfj to which 
ifc have the M.E. by -forms dreih— drei— drey— ^ai (X.E.D.), 
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The aboTO-mentioned nd, g:naw, may \m explained in the same 
(cl SieverB, Jffs. f?r., 214, 3. and 371, Anm. 1-3). 

(e) M,K au (f?) = O.E. itm: Ha claw, rH raw, Mlrii stmw. 

It seems as if au, Uite if.E, or early mod* E , could beconse «, 
In kid, fd, and j^jfrc/, however, we timy also think of the posaibilitT 
O.E, t'/i > M*E, t. In Chaucer by- forms exist with this vowel for 
au (Ten Brink, § 44, Anm.), to which the corresponding O.E. forms _ 
then would be the origiruil nominative."? without w (see SieTerf^^.fl 
A$i, Gr., g HO, Anm. 2, and § IIL 1). 

{d) M,E. an = 0.E, a, ^a^ e before A-combinations : dat^ dactghter^ 
irUft dmup^ht, laftm laughter, /^/ laugh. ■ 

(#) iT.E. au = 0.1*.. ittit, iti Ifiik huwk^ 

As uncertain remain f^trntif to be undecided, in lit, EngL apelt 
bumbaw, and diiid ja\yci], seo N.E.D, jftw. 

2. M.E, au = Pt^wsey j^. 

M.E. tfr* = 0,E. J, rf^ before hi, infoad fought (as 5^^il bought), tsai 
taught (ia not common )» #/jWj? slaughter. 

ha^If awlj i« a by-forra of itl^ see § 69, 3, 

A« nnex plained remains shjt, to itrtun with the foot in pushing, 
M.E. acautea, cf. O.K. skata, pusbj thrust (Stratmann-Bradiey, 

For M.E. au hehre / in crawl and sprawl, ^e § 69. 3. 



I 




§ 98, Luick {Anglian xvi, pp. 377, 452 f,) has proved that there 
was only one a«- diphthong in M,E. in the caaea where Ten Brink 
(§§45, 46) assumed two, pti and ou. With quotations from the 
mod. EiJgliah phonetic authorities he shows that the diflerent 
modem contin nations jj and c?, as in bought and know, are due to 
a later development. 

In lit. English M,E. oh ba^ mostly been merged into M.E. p, 
words like owe and loaf showing tJie same vowel sound. In 
Pewsey the two M.E. sounds are mostly still diatingnlshable: 
OH haa become ao, and jj has become d, i^o^ etc. (g 90), The 
succession ou > ao seems to be characteristic to Pewsey, as the- ■ 
other WOtshire phases have a monophthong or sometimes a diph* 
thong, which is the same a» the regular continuation of M.E. 
a (ci Ellis, IT, pp. 44-60, the worI numbers 78, 79, eO^-lOO, 108, 
109, 136, 137, and 520 ; for a general survey of the English 
dialect reproductions of oii see Luick^ Un(0r^uchyn0fn zur EngL 
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Imti^Htk., % SI f.}. The MhE. ii, howoTcr, has in Pf^wsey become 
«0y which is clearly distinguished from fro. Is this to be rcgardett 
AS A direct oootinnation of M.E. ou? The circumstance that the 
dialect Has regularly prescrred the M,E* oi-diphthoog (§ 96), and 
tbAt it haf» no diphthonrring of e^ or like the Eastern dialecta, is in 
fkrour of that suppoeition. 

1, M*E* m in open Byllables ha? in Pewaey regularly given oa* 
(fl) M*E* ou « O.E. OK? : ^fw Row, §lm glow, yros grow» «^fl<>' 

stow (tK). 

(4) M.E. m - O.N., O.E. ^i tm tow (M.E. to^en, O.N. toga, 
Stratniaun-Bradley, s.v.), hao how. 

(e) ME. &u = O.E, dw: Mao blow, ^rfltf throw, krm crow, m^t^ 
mow, nao know, dao slow, sua sow (vb.), *«flf) snow, ^00 thaw, 

{d) M,E. <>w == 0,E. dj: (W owe, t?©?* own, dm dough, lao low, 
adj. (0,N. ligr). 
I (i^) M,E. ou ^ O.E, ^o«?, in pa<m four, i^ifldD]? fourth, «a9 sew, tim 
chew. 

(/) M.E. ou = O.E. ^«*ff (of. Ten Brink, § 49, p. 39, and Sweet, 
H*E.8.", § 680), in iao show* 

2, M.E* our = O.E. hwer has become i^ in mimiiin fourteen^ and 

3, <©* in ruHi forty, tjii^tmit fortnight, 

4, 5r,E, 0M3 from i*g, O.E. iiM, bus become i^ofm Jb^/coiigh. 

5, M.E. though with ou from older oh (Kluge-Lutz, En^h 
Et^m.) ii 4tL 

6, M.E* o« s= O.E. or shorten od ti, before hi has become *j : 
hd boaght, hr^?d brought, di?^i thought, m^t nought (sb,), r§M 
wrought ; O.E. ah in ^i^d ought. 



§99. The M.E. «?«-diphthong is chiefly Cu from older ^ 
(Sweet, H.E.S,^ § 716), O.E. itw^ then sometimes m = O.E. imw 
(F,E.SA § TIB) orfii = O.E. ^03. 

L M.E* ^« = O.E. hw has in Pewsey become juu, and fi« after 
r: hmu hreWj/wM yew, njuu new, ruw rue, /ru« true. 

The preterites on iow of the reduplicatire cluss ( Si e vers, Agn. Gr*^ 
5395, '2), Chaucer ew (Ten Brink, § 130), have all weak forms, 
ujkod flew (now used as preterite and past participle of fly), 
irvfid grew, nmd knew, draod threw. 

2. M»E. fu = O.E* Saw is also Pewsey juUj in djuu dew, hjnu hew 
(a&t common for i^i rf^ijn cut down), rjuu few. 
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3. M.£. fu = 0.£. ea^ after 3 is uu in juu]^ youth ; if H (written 
4tu) is not its M.E. sound. 

4. M.E. eu =. O.E. eow before a consonant has become Pewscj 
u in trup truth. 

The O.E. efete is still preserved in the form eev9t newt, whereas 
the lit. form has had an exceptional development through late 
M.E. 0w (Sweet, H.E.S.S § 713). The / of efete was voiced 
already in O.E. (Sievers, Ag9. Gr,\ § 192, 2). For the ee cf. the 
succession e> e > ie, § 82, la, M.E. has enete, but also auete 
(N.E.D.). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FRENCH ELEMENT. 

§ 100. The vowels of French origin, which will be treated in- 
this chapter, now all occur in accented syllables. But as many 
of them in French were unaccented, a distinction is made under 
each vowel between syllables which were stressed and those which, 
were unstressed in O.Fr. 



Shobt Vowels. 

a. 

§ 101. In syllables which were stressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. a has become Pewscy a, 

(a) M.E. a = O.Fr. a. Where at stands for a the i has developed 
out of a following i (see §§ 4, 34): baiifo bashful (from baah^ 
aphetic form of abash, Anglo-Fr. abaiss, N.E.D.), hlat^k blank, 
dar^, a euphemistic word for ' damn,' lamp lamp, map map, plarfk 
plank, raffk rank, rati : al in 9 rati all in a rash = spotted all over 
through eruption, said of the skin. 

Of uncertain origin is skampl daon tread down (said of com, for 
instance) ; »mak in the expression hoil al %nU 9 smak boil all into 
a smack, is perhaps of echoic origin ; fakt fact is adoption from 
Latin. 

(b) M.E. h = O.Fr. au before nasal in dzamz side posts of a door 
(Luick, Angliay xvi, p. 483). 

2. M.E. a = O.Fr. a has become Pewsey d before w {Grundrus, 
i, p. 814, § 21 d) : kids class (adopted in the 17th cent.), pdi pass, 
pad past. 

3. M.E. a = O.Fr. a has become 09 in fools false (but fo^Bt fault, 
§ 141, 1). For the use of an unsteady / in these and similar words 
see Anglia, xvi, 476 f. 

4. M.E. a has become a in mal maul (vb.). 

§ 102. In syllables which were unstressed in O.Fr. 
1 . M.E. a = O.Fr. a became Pewsey a : akUoli actually, aniik act 
as a clown, (vvok havoc, htero barrel, blapk9t blanket, karot carrot, 
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Lesa castle (on tho shortness o£ the Towel seo Sturm f els, An^lid^ 
viii, p. ^15), tsmp& ciiapel, dmntdi daroage. irmgm dragon, fmti^n 
faahioB, fi^git faggot* gt^lm gallon, gmrd garret, ^rmmfa grandfather, 
hmhii habit, hS^ halloo (vb.), Ittpaidz language, metm manner, 
ttmri many, naUnl natural, pmnt^ni pantry, rt^dimh radiahes^ 
«mhd aalad, Ai'ic/>/rf* aoflffold, sk^cjim scaffolding, vmli Talley^ tmljii 
value, trmkhn indim traction engine. 

%, M3* a = 0,Fr. a has hecome mm before U m hmntmd bftstatd, 
pfroiUiO pasture. ^ 

:J, M.E. 4 ^ O.Fr. su {Angim^ xvi^ p. 474) has beoome Pewsej^lH 
alm^n almond, dL^ alter, A modern lidoptiom is i^^ri eelery, in the 
tBth cent, also written sallary, N.E.D* 

4. M.E. a = O.Fr. au answers to Pewsey w in ^amtnik almanao, 

3. M*E. a = O.Fr. a answers to ^ after w : kmdUi quality, 
kwjri place where stones are dug, w^Up ill-treat, w&rmt warrant. 



ar. 
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§ 103. L M.E, ar = O.Fr. ur in syllables which in 0,Fr. were 
stressed or unstressed has become a?^ : 9La^m alarm in ^i ^i ^im^m 
give the alarm, but ^Itmrmt khk alarm clock, hmHs> barber, ^^ii 
barge, h^^^mi bargain, h:&^rmu§ (with m^ for m from the synaopated 
form ia?*fwt) a cow not in calf^ Wi?* careaee, km^pmt^ (»b* and Tb.) 
carpenter, i!ia?'^z charge, ffSfH» garter, mm^k^t nsarket, late 0*E. 
market, O.Fr. *market (Kluge- Lutz), ;j^Vw partlon, pw^dim 
partner, kt&js^t ciuart, ttoH^t scarlet, 0! uncertain etymology ia 
ks^ni disturbance. 

2* M.E, or = OTr. ar is in Pcwsey « before « in /^^-io parcel, 

3» M.E. ar = O.Fr. ^r has become ATiC after PTncopatiou of 
the following vowel in ^ma^n sar^en stone, M,E, taraaene 
iStratm.- Bradley). 

4, W. W. mftdell, the game of ' merrtb ' or * Nine men'e Morris,' 
is colled mmlt or ttamt in Pew»ey* H'^right (E.D.D.) derivee from 
0,Fr. marelle, French * jeu de merellea.' 

§ 104. Ill syllables which were stressed m O.Fr, 
1 . M,E. f - 0,Fn » haa become Pewsey e : d^t debt, 
di-pyndt dm drase, §ffh ink, Ut^ letter, mtdl meddle, mmd mend, 
p^n peii» mm sense, Ui teat, from M.E* tette, O.Fr. tatta (a 
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Luick, Uhtermehungen, p. 294), direkt (vb.) direct, from Lat. 
^dJmU (N.E.D.). 

2, M.E. /I = O.Er. a, e answers to Fewsey i in kiti (a M.E. 
by-form with e, N.E.D. and Kluge-Lutz) catch, trimho tremble. 

§ 106. In syllables which were unstressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. ^ has become Fewsey e. 

(a) M.E. ^ = O.Fr. e: dieUi jealous, dielii jelly, let98 lettuce, 
prmt0s apprentice, penso pencil, redztstso register, spekUkoz spectacles, 
trezus) treasure, ventao venture (vb.), ventsos^m venturesome. 

(h) M.E. f < at = O.Fr. at (Franz. Stud,, v, 2, p. 133 f . ; 
GrundrUs, i, p. 830, § 54) : feznt pheasant, pUznt pleasant, pleiao 
pleasure, veso vessel. 

2. M.E. = O.Fr. e has become t in Hmi chemise, a new singular, 
iormed through corruption of the old one, which was mistaken 
for a plural, N.E.D. 

§ 106. In syllables which were stressed or unstressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. fr (er) = O.Fr. er has become »* : »'» heron, psoi^lo 
pearl, wo/^imn vermin, has the form tso^vMnt in J9 joij vwl^mmt ! 
when said to a naughty boy, for instance. 

2. M.E. fr has become a?^. 

(a) M.E. fT (fr) = O.Fr. er : kh^k clerk, kmtso^n concern, a^lz 
herbs, ssoHzant sergeant, saol^nMn sermon, «d* serve, ssoihis service, 
exi^nii varnish. These words probably had ar in late M.E. and 
early modem E. 

{h) French err together with a following unaccented » in to'i/ 
terrible. 

3. M.E. er = O.Fr. er, ier has given f> and e before c in the 
3>arallel forms ^^« and/w fierce. 



§ 107. In syllables which were stressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. * of French origin has remained in closed syllables in 
most other cases than those mentioned § 125. 

M.E. I = O.Fr. i : tigz figs, list enlist. 

/ in open syllables have hmidso (beside k^nsedso) consider, livso 
<leliver, sin (uphetic form of * machine') cut com with machine. 

2. M.E. i = O.Fr. # has become Fewsey e in rens wash, 8ef)go 
single. 
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§ 108. In syllables which were unstressed in O.Fr. 

M.E. i = O.Fr. # has become Pewsey » : difr9m difference, frmi 
trivet (in literature earliest 1504, Skeat, Etym. Diet,), pit 
victuals. 

ir. 

§ 109. M.E. ir, yr = O.Fr. *ir, uir is »»(r) in V2>\r)9t ferret. 



§ 1 10. In syllables which were stressed in O.Fr. 

M.E. p = O.Fr. became o before dz : bdz lodge. Also in rok 
rock (sb.). For dzoso jostle see § 1 13, 3. 

Of uncertain etymology is yak simpleton, see N.E.D., gawk and 
gowk, both used in the same sense of *fool.* The etymology of 
todi is unknown to me. The word is used in the expression w tit 
if 8 todi, meaning as thick as a paste. 

§111. In syllables which were unstressed in O.Fr. 

M.E. p = O.F. has also become o : Jcolimeekao ( = collar-maker) 
used by old people for harness-maker, hntr&di (both syllables^ 
equally stressed) contrary, kotn cotton, var9tw foreigner,* diah job, 
dbli jolly, matt mark at quoits, novo novel, novis novice, 9hit0h 
obstacle, otw honour, pomi mash (fib,), profit profit, poridi porridge. 

Of uncertain origin is hni nice (N.E.D.). 

§ 112. In stressed and unstressed O.Fr. syllables. 

1. M.E. or = O.Fr. or answers to Pewsey »^: hol^n^ corner^ 
fxi^fit forfeit, /oWi forge, /cO'w iovm, fx>Hhn fortune, rnsol^t^ mortar, 
io'^da) order, ssy^t sort. 

2. a?M8 a contraction of oler in tz^mis tolerably. 

3. ME. or = O.Fr. or has become .) before « in fis force, mo9» 
morsel. 

^ In '*Tho Moninioi-s," an old Christmas rlmno with dramatic performance 
(sod the Wiltshire Arch}i'(»loj;:ical and Natural History Magazine, vol. vii, 
1862), which is still recited and performed in Pewsey at Christmas-time, one 
o( the parts act^nl is Fiir^n King, which ia understood as * Foreign King.' But 
i\w form farm for prm would be irre«;^lar, and is therefore more likely to be 
tlie same as faring, the particinle of fare in an adjective use, now obsolete, but 
formerly used in expressions like " He is a wel faring man," " She thou^t she 
Mwe neuer a bettrr farin.u'o kny<rht " (N.E.T).). See also Farrand in N.E.D. 
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4. M.E. p is said probably not to have been lengthened before 
r + consonant (Behrens, GrundrisSf i, p. 819, § S6d), but Pewsey 
irampdmtid (with both syllables equally stressed) has a long yowel 
+ the 2}, so we cannot speak of a lengthening in compensation 
for r, like in 1. Compare 6 before r + consonant in § 131. 

u. 

§ 113. In syllables which were stressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. u answers to Pewsey o. 

(a) M.E. u = O.F. u : 9 brdiso a capital one, krM crust, kapo 
couple, doho double, fr3nt front, fisti fusty, grombo grumble, ndmb» 
number, pUmso plumber, polp pulp, sofio suffer, stof stuff, troho 
trouble, trof)k trunk, tros bundle, df)ho uncle. 

pit put is perhaps borrowed in O.E. from O.Fr. boater (Kluge- 
Lutz, s.v.) ; p9t9> 9baoty to do some small job, is supposed to be 
a frequentative of put (Skeat, Htym. Diet, s. potter); other 
forms with the same sense are pjdl, pddsD, and mddl 9haot. 

Of uncertain etymology are bdtn% bound-bailiffs, hot bottom end 
of sheaves; bdlb is a modem (earliest 1568, N.E.D.) adaptation 
to Lat. bnlbuB ; Uak, chuck, is of echoic origin, rdtnii, queer, is 
probably derived from the Gypsy word rum strange, see ISkeat, 
Mffm Diet, s. mm (2). 

The word skrdf scruff is used in the expression d9 %krbf9 5^ nek 
the nape of the neck. Cent, Diet declares it to be a variant (with 
intrusive r) of ' scuff ' from ' scuft,' Icel. skoft, Goth, skufts, hair. 
The r is said to bo intrusive, but no similar intrusions of r are 
stated to support this supposition. The word is not a common 
literary word, and not found in the etymological dictionaries 
(Skeat, Stratm.>Brad.), nor can I find an equivalent in French 
dictionaries, except that Godefroy, Diet, de Vane, langw franc, ^ 
gives an esorefe-ofo^ whose sense, however, does not quite agree 
with ' scruff.' But a M.E. ^scmf with the u used in western and 
south-western dialects {Franz, Stud.y v, 2, p. 152) for ue > i, with 
the same development as in cover (I.e., p. 153), from an O.Fr. 
*escnief, leads us naturally to Lat. scrdbis (Eorting, Lat, -Raman 
JFdrterbuch^, 8530). The sense of this word is * Grube,' * Grubchen,' 
and the original meaning of * the scruff of the neck ' would then 
be ' the dimple or nape of the neck,' with which we may compare 
Germ. * Nackengriibchcn,' Swed. * nackgrop.' 

{b) M.E u = O.Fr. ui before i {Anglia, xiv, 299) in krai crush. 
2. M.E. u = O.Fr. u has given # in iiti touch, cf. § 77, 1, e, 
Phil. Irani. 1908. 6 
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3. iUso jostle is from jtiat, joust + frequentative aufiix -U, andl 
m in lit* En^U pronounced with i> and n. 

§ 1 1 4, In syllablea which were unstressed in O.Fr. 

U M.E* I* = O.Fn u has become i: Utm button, kil^ colour, 
MmfM comfort, k^mpni company, Untri country, hjzm eou»m, kSwm 
eover, LimOm cuatom, djti^n dozen ^ ^iHm glutton, ^Shi gullet, giis» 
gutter (vb*), ffjvima> go re rn or, tfuni money^ m^gro mongrel, 
fmiimi musturd^ mUsn mutteiif mji^ muzzle, udm% suddenf M^mm 
summon, tJ^ supper. 

Of uncertain etymology ia Uht bucket (O.Fr. buket milkpail, 
K.E,D.)» Of echoio origin ib Um in UmhohU humble-bee (N,E.I>, : 
bum (vb.*) -|- frequentative suffix -le). 

2. iSI,E. u = O.Fr. u has become u : huht bullet, hutis^ buteber,] 
piilat pullet, pidi pulley, pidpH,, pup?t pulpit. 

Pewaey k^unm cucumber goes back to oncumer (14th-l 
cent,), a form directly adopted from Lat,j N.E.D. 



TIT, 

§ 115. In stressed and unstressed O.Fr; syllables, 

1, M,E. ur = O.Fr, ur baa become Fewsey »' in ^f^'^h dti^turb 
yjo' sediment, fa^nii furnish, fm^nitm furniture, p^^4zBn% coarfie 

flour, hrn^t hurt, dhol^ni journey^ pss>^p9s purpose, tmhn»t turnip. 

For the verb turn there are two pronunciations, tu^n and im^n^ 
the former pointing to a M,E. form with a long vowel, the latter 
to one with a nbort one. For double forms of this word in M.E. 
and the quantity of its vowel see Frant. Stud.^ v, 2, pp, 54 ai 
114 1., and Grundrhn, i, p. 820, § 39, a. The substantive 
tusfi = favour : w^n gttd tumn dltsoht madjt one good turn deaervof 
another. 

2. M.E* Mr =^ O.Fr. «r, rw, has become J before i in Jbtimd 
etiitaTdt nit nurse, pM purse. 

We have met with the same sound change in wonla of Teutonic 
ori^, §§76,3; 78,3, 



I 



M.E. li = O.Fr* u before more than one consonant 



5116. 

become — 

1* Fewsey i : h^mha bumble, dDdi judge. 

%» Pow§ey ip not quite like * in bit, but a little more Inward* #, 
In dMiii just 



I 
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Long Vowels Am) Diphthongs. 



a. 

§ 117. In originally stressed syllable. 

1. M.E. a from O.Fr. & (cf. Behrens, Grundrisa, i, p. 813, § 27) 
has become Pewsey ee {e^). 

(a) Before a single consonant which begins a syllable : heet abate 
(with aphetic form already in the 14th century, K.E.D.), bleem 
blame, deet date, feed fade {rb,)fjleem flame, greet grate (apparently 
aloption of med. Latin grata used in monastic Latin, N.E.D.), 
peo pale, pleet plate, reet rate ; deem, e.g., div got mi ealem deevi 
m deet, I have got my solemn davi on that, is a vulgar shortening 
of * affidavit.* 

{h) Before single final consonant : keee (also Ms) case. 

{e) Before muta cum liquida which begin an unstressed^syllable: 
eeho able, eeehod sacred, ste^ho stable, teeho table ; treeko treakle 
(M.E. triaele and also trade, Muller, Etym, TTh. d. EngL Spr., s.v.). 

(rf) Before te, which after the thirteenth century became m, % 
(cf. Ten Brink, § 109, 7) : fe9B face, greee grace (vb.), leee lace 
(give a thrashing), pees pace, plees place. 

{e) Before di : keedi cage, geedi (and 9ngeedi) engage, geedihrik 
W.W. gauge-brick, a brick which shows by its change of colour 
when the oven is hot enough for baking, peedi page, reedi rage. 

(/) Before st : peest paste, te9st taste, toeest waste. 

2. M.E. d, ai has become Pewsey d, 

(a) M.E. d, ai = O.Fr. a, ai before st in mdsUo (by-form of me9st») 
master, pldsts) plaster. 

(h) M.E. a = O.Fr. a in kontrddi contrary (= of an untoward 
disposition). 

3. M.E. d = O.Fr. au before labial has become e9 in seef safe, 
■ie^v save, and e through shortening of ee in Uemhso chamber (Luick, 
Anglia, xvi, p. 483). 

§ 118. M.E. d in syllables which in French were unstressed 
has given ee and in one case e, 

1. M.E. d = O.Fr. a has become ee in heekn bacon, /<r^2» faTOur, 
meesnao masoner, neesm a disguised form of ' damnation ' (E.D.I).), 
neet» nature. 

2. M.E. d = O.Fr. a has become e in ep»n apron. 



m 
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§ 119. K,E, tlr from O.Fr. ar has m Pewsej- become — 
K w in gwdan gtrden, ^ib^ part, 
2* esf in i#5&i card, 

3. Urn in f aa> peel fmit ; M,E* pare, 0*Fn parer. 

4. tfo? in «/;j^li» squaiv, pane. 



§ 120. In syllables' which were stressed in O.Fr. 

1, M.K. f is in Few«ey ee {^^). 
(a) K,K f = O.Fr. ^i and «> which hare been monophLhonj 

(a) befort* eingit' consonants, medial and final *, £, and r : datm^ 
diaeasep fimd deceit, dmev deceive, a^t ease, ef£i{lt) easilj, /mi 
feat, ^t'eez grease, ms^stj^ master, pi^fM please, pee pea (O.Fr. peit, 
M.E* p|i), pe^i pe^ce, m^^t? receiyc (but rumt receipt )j treet treat ; 
to kimeHf conceit, there appears to be no corresponding O.Fr, word* 
80 that it would ^eem that It was formed from conceive on thta 
analog J ^upplierl by deceit (^N.E.D.). 1 

In some of the aboYo-mentiotied words the sound in question 
was also Hpclt with an (i in tho 14tb-16th centuries : oontftta, 
dlaase, desate, desave. 

{fi) Before palatal -\- liquiJa : ef^o eagle, f^y^ eagijr. 

(h) 1[.E. f =■ O.Fr. r, «t : hmk (and hi^k) beak, Ut^i cbeaf 
(a Tariant infinitive is UH^ probably from a preterite UH)^ r^« 
feast, fuho feeble, md ntiit, prerU preach, i^tfz cease, rr« veal ; 
the word rm^ real, is either from O.Fr. real or directly from 
Lat. realifl, S 

The wcjiil tea imported to Eurojji^ in the second half of the 
seventeenth century is in th<' diiLkct t^f. 

2. M.E. f from 0*Fr* # before »t (cf. v$mt above) is i$ in 
hmt beast. 

§ 121. In ^jllables which were unstressed in 0,Fr* 

1, M,E, f is in Pewsey te. 
ia) M.E. f ^ 0,rr. W, m'l fMtlit featuit*, r#«jwi reason, uiz^ 

Keas0n, 

(ft) M,E> f = O.Fr* fi immw measles, ifelgt^t loorct , 
tqnal^ a M.£. (?) adaptntion of Lat, iequalis, is e^kwo, 

2. M.E. f from O.Fr. # is Pewsey t in *»/£* measure. 



@all 
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§ 122. M.E. er from O.Fr. $r has become €» in klem olear. For 
the standard English pronunciation kli9 the M.E. base has e, 
Ten Brink, § 67<i; Behrens, GrundriBh, i, p. 817. 

§ 123. In syllables which were stressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. f has become Fewsey iV. 

{a) M.E. f = O.Fr. ie in griif grief ^ piU piece. An exception is 
neet niece. 

{h) M.E. final f = O.Fr. e : 9grii agree. 

{c) M.E. 6 = O.Fr. tf before single medial consonant : 9p%o appeal, 
hredpio a baker's shovel ; pio, peel, is (Luick, Untersuchungm, § 557) 
O.E. pilian, Lat. pilare. 

(rf) M.E. f = O.Fr. ce\ biifheet 

gliiniz guinea-fowls is to its origin unknown to me, if it is 
not the same as * gleaners ' with the sequence M.E. f < O.Fr. e. 

2. M.E. e = O.Fr. ie appears as ee in neet niece. 

3. M.E. 6 = O.Fr. ue : from the 1 5th cent, this f became it, 
which has given at in hntrdiv contrive, a phonetic change still 
nnexplained (N.E.D.). Another M.E. ? = O.Fr. e has become di in 
it7 aisle, O.Fr. eh, M.E. 15th cent, ille, yle, N.E.D. 

er. 

§ 124. M.E. er has been raised into ir at an early period in 
mpjig) umpire; see Behrens, Qrundrm, p. 817, § 33 i. 



§ 125. In syllables which were stressed in O.Fr. 
M.E. I of French origin has in Fewsey become di, 
M.E. I was lengthened from O.Fr. i. 

(a) Before a vowel and at the end of a word : 9pldi apply, 
krji cry, frH fry, pn pie, troi try. 

en9mJi enemy, with stress both on the first and the last syllable. 

(b) Before French single consonant, medial or final : fdvais advise, 
4b$3u9 desire, »ntjifi entice. ^ksoizmM exciseman, apparently borrowed 
from M.Du. 6X0^8, which was probably an adaptation of O.Fr. 
acoeis; a Med.L. accisia occurred as a variant of asiisa (N.E.I>.); 
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fum fine, n^k nice, phljidi oblige, pSto pile, pr^ii price, riw 
*jriw assises with aphetic forma aa early as the 14th cent* (N.E.D.)^ 
4w« slice, Ur^w stiive- 

(e) Before It from n in 95in &ign. 

{d) Exceptianally alio in closed gyllables: pntU pint. 

{*) And before muta cum liquida in mtjitl entitle, sjid^ cider; 
trai/o trifle (M.E. sometimes trifle and trefle (Skeat, £ijfm. IXci.)^ 
bnt O.Fr. tmfle ; as for M.E. f > J > mod.E. h, see § 123, 3). Aa 
exceptioE i^ ksntidm (or k^vuede) consider. 

§ 126. French unBtreased t which became atresaed in English 
was also lengthened before a vowel : kmkt q^oiet, rmi xiQtf ^SMi 
Yiolet. 



§ 127, M.E. 7r < fr « 0,Fr, m'is^i §^IiwM^ inquire. 



§ 128, In syUablea whi^h w<^re atroased in 0,Fr. 
1. M*E, {I « O.Fn Q ha* become Pewaey & (Ui^, ui), 
(a) Before aiogile, medial, or final oonsoaa;]it: itUt oloak, 
eloftdf kdjt coat, d<U doto, probably intimately connected witli 
A.Fr* *doter tor 0*Fr* redoter, N.E.D. ; rd& robe, rd^ rogue, 
M*E. fi^ = O.Fr, or in pmhi nosegay (Skeat, El^m. Diet,), The 
word mr^kf^mddm^ sanctimonious, owes its d to an influence from 
mode; /%, rogue, fashion » is from French rogue (8keat, Ei^nt^ 
Bid.). The earliest quotations I find of English TOgue iiro 1553 
in Strype, Eeclen. Mem. 1 Martin and in Howell (1594-1666), 
imtrueiiom/m- Ft^re^nm TrtWfU {^kt^it Ix*)- There ia also a M.E. 
word fo^, M.H.Gm TI100, titnesa, decency, which oceurs once in 
a southern text from eur very district, the Owl and the Ki^htingiiU' 
(about 1225), L 184 (Stmtmanu- Bradley, s.t.). In their signi- 
fications there seems to be ji pomt of contact betwet-u the two 
words, TOgne meaning * fudiion * and fog ^decency,' and what 
ii decant, that ia, atiits the requiromenta of good taste, may easily 
he f«g&rdtd as faahion too. But aa a M.E, fo^ would h^ire i^ivi^n 
fotfh ot/&Wf the Pew«oy form cannot derive from this, Be^ide.s the 
/in Fewacy/t/j does not exclude a derivation from French TOgne,. 
as/ ia sometime*, fountl ibr t ako in other words of French eii^iiii 
G.g.^Um victuals. 
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(i) Before -ii : hrdti broach and brooch, the differentiation of 
spelling being only recent and hardly yet established in lit. Engl. 
(X.E.D.) ; kdti coach, pdtS poach, rati roach, whose M.£. form 
ifohe points to a French source (Klage-Lutz). 

(e) Before 8t : past post, rdst roast, tdst toast ; pdst and idst are 
also pronounced puast and tudst, 

(d) Before -ry in gldri glory, stdri story. 

{e) Before -hi in ndbo noble. 

2. M.E. p — O.Fr. o has become ao before Id^ U, in tnaold mould, 
raol roll. 

TVdl troll is against the sound law : p > ao before /+ consonant. 
Stratm.-Brad. have M.E. trollin and refer it to Low Germ, tmllen; 
Skeat refers it to O.Fr. troller. The word is probably a loan- 
word in the diulect. 

For paoltri (also pdltri) poultry and paoltis poultis we find 
earlier forms with u : M.E. pnltrie (Stratm.-Brad.) and early Mod. 
pnltis {Cent, Diet.), If Koeppel (Quellen und Forsehungen, 1901, 
89, p. 60) is right in his supposition that through the formation of 
a tt-glide between u and I a diphthong arose whose first element 
received an opener sound and gradually broadened before the dark 
glide, we may assume that the development of this ul fell together 
with that of p/, pi in haolt bold, kaold cold (§§ 76, 4 ; 90, 3), just as 
m/ and p/, pi before consonants have fallen together in lit. Engl. 
po^ltri, hoHd, 

8. M.E. p = O.Fr. o has become uu in fuo fool. The word is an 
early adoption, and had an <5 already in M.E., see Behrens, Franz. 
Studien, v, p. 106. 

§ 129. In unstressed O.Fr. syllable it is d in ndtu notice. 

9. 

§ 130. o only occurs in a few words of French origin. 

1. M.E. o = O.Fr. has become uu in Pewsey : buut boot (old 
people say shoe), muuv move. 

2. M.E. interchanging with p (Behrens, Grundriss, i, p. 819, 
§ 37fl) leads to d from the p forms in trdn trone. 

Of unknown etymology is huk^ W.W. pook = a small cock of hay. 

§ 131. M.E. or, pr (Luick, Anglia, xvi, 456 f.) = O.Fr. or 
appears in Pewsey as uso : kusod cord, pwo poor, pwi>li poorly, pumk 
pork, pu»fj> porter. 
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§ 132, In syllables wliich wi?r6 atreeaed in O.Pr* 
' M,E. « = 0,Fr, tl has became Fewaey <w. 

{a) At the end of a syllable before a Towel, or at the en' 
a word : i^Ieo allow, ff^^a vow. 

{&) Before a siogle consoaant which stands at the beginning 
a syllable or at thij end of a wortl ; hwon crown ^ dtcut doubt, 
fre^n frown, ^mot gout, ^a^n gown, patad^ powder, staot BU>n% 
trmfmn trowBers ; bogides also in ktmU sofa* 

((?) Before nt^ nd^ and t^ {}we) : »kdp&ni aocount, ^maont amoant, 
k^nt count, mmnl (adapted from French monter) mount, ^fww 
ounce, nmmd round. 

§ 133. In syllablei which in O.Fr* were unetrcasod thi 
treatment of fi is the same. 

{a) At the end of a sjllable before a vowel : d^mm^m allowanoe, 
ka&Wiodii cowardly, pamem power, taoico towel. 

(h) Before nt, fit : hmGnti bounty^ Jtmomo counsel. 

fir. 

I 1S4. 1, M.E, Mr = 0,Fr. Ur has become ia? when before 
eonsonant : kdms course, idws source. 

2. M.E. ur = O.Fr. ur has hecoroe motoD when final ; flmoum fiawer, 
^Bowm hour, tmowsa tower* 



I 

I 




§ 135, In syllables which were streised in 0*Fr. 

M.E. ii haw beeoraey«tt or mm in Pewsey. 

(«) M,E. »i =0,Fr. h {m)i djuu due, ^uut flute, mjm mule, 
ifvffuui refuse, nduui salute, mit suet, /mm* use. 

{^) M.E, i = 0*Fr. Hi in iux sure, from early Mod* *;'«» > ha^, 

(f) M K ^ = O.Fr, mi: fmut (sb.. vb.) fruit, bear frui 
f^um pew. 

Of unknown or uncertain origin are hluux often - deUriunii 
^MM the pipe of a kitchen* mo ge. 

§ 1^6, In syllables which were unstressed in CFr^ 

L H.E* 5 = 0,Fr, « (f w) hai* beconje juu or wm : ^^Ma fuel, 
J§uuUm future^ grm gruel, mjumik music, r«ui^A rhubarb, rti^fi 
nmi, rt«Kfit«» rumour^ lrt»o (Btrat-Brad, M.E. tnele und trulla, 
O.Fr. tmele) trowel, Juuniti unity ; besides in djuuti duty, not 
f^orded in Continental French, from Anglo-FrencU duet^, N.E.B, 

2. H.E. u - 0*Fr. u has become short /m in djupid stupid. 
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ai (ei). 

§ 137. M.E. ai answers (a) to O.Fr. ai, {h) to O.Fr. ei. In 
Anglo-Norm, both diphthongs became fi (Ten Brink, § 89). For 
the succession ei > ^ see § 120, 1, a. The fi which remained 
a diphthong in M.E. will be treated here. The M.E. writes ei and 
ai without maintaining the original difference between them. 

§ 138. In syllables which were stressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. ai from O.Fr. at, ei has become Pewsey ae (cf. Behrens, 
Grundriss, i, p. 821). 

(a) When final or before a vowel : hrae bray, gae gay, pae pay, 
prae pray. 

(b) Before medial and before single final nasal : aem aim, tiaen 
chain (as measure), klteem claim, gr<Ben% grains (malt-dust), mtBen 
main, much, paen pain, pl€een plain (adj.), but soolzb^ri pldm 
Salisbury plains, skaen W.W. skein (Strat.-Brad. M.E. skeme, 
O.Fr. esoaigne), spraen sprain, traen trail, vaen vein. 

(r) Before n + consonant : daenti dainty, faent faint, paent 
paint. 

((/) Before / : hiseo a pole to separate horses standing in an open 
stable, faeo fail. 

(f ) In fiser^n fairing, fae^ faith, prteez praise, tcaet wait, tpoedao 
waiter. 

2. M.E. ai = O.Fr. ei, ai has become d in frd ravel out, pldnz 
(Salisbury) plains, compare d before im, § 69, 2, c, and (se before ns 
above 1, b. The development /?/d»2 may be explained from its not 
being felt as a plural in its isolated use of a proper name, whereas 
grtemz still preserves its connection with the singular graen. 

§ 139. In syllables which were unstressed in O.Fr. 

1. M.E. ai has also become ae in baeli bailiff, taeho tailor. 

2. For M.E. ai>f= O.Fr. ai, see § 105, 1, i. 

air (eir). 

§ 140. M.E. air = O.Fr. air, eir has become Pewsey ae^ in 
i9<€ea> chair, faesD fair, and es) in pex pair. 

au. 

§ 141. The M.E. au which occurs in French words is of a double 
origin. It answers partly to O.Fr. au, partly to O.Fr. a before 
nasal -f consonant. M.E. au = O.Fr. a before nasal -}- consonant, 
which in M.E. texts interchanges witli a, aw, eau (in one case also 
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ay: chaynf e, N*E.D.), is supposed to reprosent the sound of a de 
rf (Ttn Brink, § 70; Behrtns, Frmz, Sfud, v, 2, p. 79; Behf©ll% 
Orundnss, i, p, 915), But Luick {Anglia, xvi, p. 479 f,) iiugge«ts 
that II real diphthong au has prevailed in M»E. and early M«E.p » 
that the fliicceBsioQ haa beeu flti> *^ > *« > u* The Pewsey dialect 
then preaerFsa the stagL^ i^, which sound appears in the 1 7th 
(Xuick, Lc, p. 482). Another qncstion is whether the 
mediate stage between au and m wa« *5 (a deep a), or the «« of the 
dialect was an mu which over ^ hecame ^a; and U, And there 
good reason to assume the latter iilternittive, as ^u liofl general! 
giTan d, tf <« in Pewsej, 

§ U2, In syllables which were utressed or unstressed in O.Fr. 

1 . M^E. ftu baa become Pewsey ^m^ 

{a) M»E, mt ^ 0,Fr, au : btkaem because, dmah daub, p4em paw. 

After au an I is dropped in f^mt fault, but / is preserved 
^mid seald. 

(A) M,E. fiH = O.Fr. ^« before nasul + consoaant: hrmmiU braneh»1 
Jmm^km a sort id mushroom, Mee^sndmz janndice, lesmndi&n, used i 
the expression Immtd^n Had lean-faced, mmmidi mange, pr* 
prance « pfitmnt plant, drwtf^nd^ strange. 

Of obficurt' ongiu is diitA'tU Journey. 

For words willi <t bcftirc r^, pl\ and mp^ sue § 101, I, 

2. M,E. tm hm beconie Pewsey d. 
(a) M.E. au ^ O.Fr. au : §&»% saucy, §d^ H sauoe at, 
{h) M-E. ott — O.Fr. mt before nasal + consonant ; ant aiilit> 

^jdf»4 chance, tidndi t^hange, Udnt chunt, tMnUrl ehantry, d*in* 
dance, ^rUnt grant, irunt tmncc, trtimpdjut (both syllables equally 
stressed] transport, 

3. It baa become aa in //wrf fraud, which is likely to be a loe; 
from the law- language. 



I 143, M.E, ui\ ot from O.Fr^ i*»^ m have given thiee^ 
diphthongs in Pewsey: j?i, tfi*, and m. Of thei»e #» is clearly 
distinguished from the others and from J», its Erst element 
(#} being a rounded 09, But as this diphthong could with surely 
bo assigned to a few words oulyp these may have come in from 
another dialect,' 



^ Tht^ HUiiU grtmpof words wbich liKve *t wim nnl iit tir-t di-hni-u 
(erf, p. 12, mU}, §m thtrvfofv m whs cot itiimliotltd p, U, 
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Por the sound value of M.£. and modem ot\ see Luick, 
Anglia, xiv, 294. 

Of a M.E. pronunciation <si, there is one instance from the 
fourteenth century in Kyng Alisaundre, where noise rhymes 
with pays {Franz, Stud,, v, 2, p. 155). 

§ 144. In stressed and unstressed O.Fr. syllables. 

1. M.E. til, 0% have become oi {uoi) in hoio boil, sndioi enjoy, 
hjit coit, point point, puoizn poison, ipuoio spoil ; hoi {huoi) boy 
is of obscure origin. 

Besides 9ndzoi there is also the pronunciation 9ndzoi, 

2. M.E. ui, ai have become oi in dzoint joint, Uin loin, and in 
originally unstressed syllables in ointmant ointment and oinon ouion. 
The latter has transposition of i from M.E. onion, or the first 
ByUable is a direct continuation of French on, as many other 
dialects show the same or a similar form (Ellis, v, word-number 
916, pp. 58, 60, 68, 89, 116, 120, 187, etc.). Of uncertain 
etymology is dzoist joist. 

3. M.E. M», oi are in Pewsey tei in onoii annoy, Ucnii dainty, mcoid 
moist, maisUjo moisture, naia noise, aio oil, aisla) oyster, saio soil, 
rats voice. For * noise ' and * soil ' I have also put down the 
pronunciation ji. 

A comparison between the Pewsey forms and Luick's (I.e.) lists, 
which give the older modern Engl, pronunciation, of the words 
in question, shows us that in the dialect forms the old distinction 
between two kinds of oi, one closer {ui, 9i in Ellis's palaeotype in 
his Pronouncing Vocabulary of the Sixteenth Century^ iii, p. 881) 
and another opener (oi), still shines through, inasmuch as the 
authorities have ui and oi in all the words belonging to groups 
1 and 2, that is. where Pewsey has oi and oi, except in * enjoy,' 
in which they have oi, and * onion,' which they do not quote. And 
the group 2 seems to preserve the old regular development ui>oi. 
In group 3, where Pewsey has aif the authorities have oi, the 
opener sound, in all the words, and besides also oi and ui in ' oil * 
and * soil,' of which * soil ' has a by-form with oi in Pewsey. This 
oi may be a reflection of the older «*, as M.E. ui in early modern 
Engl, might be merged into the sound of M.E. f, which has 
become Pewsey oi, 

4. M.E. oy interchanging with uy = O.Fr. oi, mi has become u 
in buio bushel. 
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§ 145. 1. M.E. pti = O.Fr. fiu<ol appears as oo in 9aodi» 
soldier, the / of the literary language being inserted in modem 
English (Lnick, Anglian zvi, p. 479). 

2. M.E. touden, O.Fr. tonder, Lat. tolidare (Stratmann- 
Bradley, 8.v.) = modem EngL solder, shows the two forms Booda 
and sodso in Pewsey. 

3. M.E. mouten, mod. Engl, monlt, is in Pewsey mdlt. 

eu. 

§ 146. 1. M.E. eu from O.Fr. eau is Pewsey juu in hfwdi 
beauty. 

2. M.E. eu (tM) = O.Fr. eu is Pewsey mm in ruo (ii in uo^um) 
rule, 9UU sue, 9uut sb. suit. 
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CHAPTER V. . 

THE VOWELS OF WORDS AND SYLLABLES WHICH ILVVE NOT 
THE PRINCIPAL ACCENT. 

§ 147. The question about the influence which the accent htis 
on the changes of the vowels is a difficult one, and the difficulties 
are chiefly of a twofold nature. 

One difficulty is implied in the historical research, and arises 
from the circumstance that the phonetic changes, which here, as 
osnally, have been long prepared, are less accessible in their 
preceding forms, because they do not easily find an expression 
in writing, being intermediated and rendered obscure to the 
general conception by means of a multitude of co-existent 
transitionary forms which lie between the strongest and the 
weakest stress- forms of the words. These intermediate forms, 
each of which was connected with a special amount of stress, and 
accordingly had its special shade of pronunciation, contributed to 
efface the differences between the two extremes. It is therefore 
difficult to say what were the phonetic ancestors of a weak form 
now living in the dialect, in cases where the M.E. did not suffer 
the sounds of weak forms to be marked in the writing. And 
there is no reason to deny that already the M.E. possessed weak 
forms which had not, however, a spelling of their own. When 
these forms are unknown the starting-point is, in the following 
paragraphs, taken from the M.E. strong forms. 

Another difficulty is to fix the real sound - contents of the 
unstressed parts of the speech. The p, generally accepted as 
a symbol for the sounds which have been reduced through a weak 
position, hardly represents a distinction sufficiently exact to form 
a fixed point in the description of the development of the un- 
accented vowels in all cases, a fact to which we may be led by the 
observation that at least a u and an % do not seem to become an 9 
80 easily an an a or do— compare, for instance, wdti f would he ? 
and 'itot9d 'bit how it would be — and that this change for f chiefly 
occurs in cases where 9 may be otherwise explained than as a direct 
continuation of / (see §§ 148, 155). 
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The words which usually oeeur In the leiS accented paite 
SI aentencCj and therefore are most exposed to the modificatioi 
which are connected with a siibordiiiate accent, are pronouns, 
auxiliary Ycrbs^ and particles, Tho chaopfes which these words 
tindergo are partly the same as in the spoken sitandard Englifih, 
partlr of a more dialectal character. For, aa Sievers mys (PAow#<iP,j 
§ 616), the more naiye the Bpeaker and hearer are, the leas the 
make nae of a lo^cal analma of the sentence ; they do not for 
their j^eatences after a lopcal -grammatical pattern, nor do they 
undi^rstand them after bucH a pattern ; they rather do lo in 
xmconBciouB imitation and diecriinination of certain Bcntence ty|»e» 
rendered intelligible through u&age. The dialect speaker has no 
such knowledge of the logical etymological disseetihility of the 
sentence, as with educated people helps to counteract too strong 
a rednction of words and syllahles. With him the phonetie 
rhythmical structure of a sentence may accordingly bocome more 
dccisiTe of the fata of words than with the educated- He has, 
popularly Bpeftking, no clear idea of where one word leaves off and 
the other begins, and it therefor© not seldom happens that a 
may divide on different stress -groups. The expi-essions * bring ^ 
back some mince-pies' and *a jug of good ale* are pronotince 
ftr/»# Mpak 49 min »p^iz^ 9 «fe% ^u d^el^ and in the same wmy 
*dost think?* hocoroes 1^0 Mtinhf and then simply ntinkf The 
words which, on account of the sen ten ee-j^ tress, alter their pro- 
nunciation must accordingly be judged in the whole context in 
which they appear, and the more so as the neij^hlHmring sounds of 
other words can have an influence on them. If possible, therefore, 
the examples of the following paragraphs will he given in wbok 
sentences. 

To denote the etreds, which became advisable in the folio win^H 
specimens, I have mod Sweet*?^ natations (N,E.G., § 659). Strong 
stJ^ss is marked by • , half strong with : , these marks being put 
btfore the sound on which the stressed syllable begins. Weak 
stress, in most cases, is not specially marked, as the weak vowel 
signs (0, 2r) and the context mark it sufficiently ; when necessary it 
is msriced by preiftzing - . Instead of dividing the spe<?imens into 
siness*fronps, the common word -division is kept up, except in cases 
where th© final sound of one word is assimilated with the initis] 
one of another^ — o.g*, ksMtii for hut ^*i 00 aid you — and where 
a word is nsod as a proclitic or enclitic : then the two words 
^luestion are writien as ona* 



^ has, 
ffand^ 

ingi^^ 
nncedM 
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In the sanrey of the unaccented vowels which follows 
a distinction is made between unaccented monosyllabic words 
and nntcoented syllables of bi- or polysyllabic words, the former 
ones being treated first under each special sound. 



Shobt Vowkls. 



a. 

§ 148. When the weak vowel was preserved, it became p, as 
a role, but sometimes it was entirely dropped, and the initial or 
final consonant or both were the only remainder of the word. 

M.E. a = O.E. eo (Sweet, N.E.G., § 1067) in p he, 0n him, 
^n them : hit kudn elp it^ 'kud9 ? he could not help it, could he ? 
dm9 9s^d 9H aot maen rdfiah they treated him very badly ; if this 
9n is not to be derived from a weak M.E. *hane formed on the 
analogy of the weak nominative ha, it may come from hine (in) 
in this way, that after in had become n after vowels an $ was 
developed out of the n after certain consonants, thus giving 9n ; hit 
tukpm pwae -vrom 9m he took them away from them. 

The vowels are dropped in », m (after lip- consonants), him, 
m them, and m am : diist let 6% dn just let me have him (it), 
'udn wi giiun 0t 'httd ? would not we give it to him, if we could ? 
MUt Ul it U tt^pm just tell him to stop him, -at du9 -nd wiU on 
'9m tw99 -zed it I do not know which (one) of them it was who 
said it, daem huk9n d9 dins9 they are cooking the dinner. 

M.E. a s O.E. <c is in p have, M.E. han, early Mod. ha, 
a, used especially in the infinitive form : fii htedn 9 pasd 9n %% mdni 
kiid 9 suud mp if I had not paid him his money, he would have 
Bued me ; but also in other forms : wii dw -nd 'teat -m -9 don wit 
we do not know what she has done with it. Another weak form 
of ' have ' is r : oi idv t9 duu dat I shall have to do that. 

The whole word is dropped : di dint al mi aon %9of I have done 
all my own self, huu dbnt f who has done it ? ii got toon^ h9dae dnt 
I have got one, but they have not. 

9, 9n and : wizl 9n tir) whistle and sing; the most common way 
of forming compound tenses with the past participle is to put 
^tVt 9 + the participle. This 9 is now felt as an ' and,' though 
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to its origin it may be of a complicated nature : zbtn 9 tdso diirmin 
you have torn your trousers. 

M.E., 0.£. can is hn as in spoken standard Engl., and Offlit 
is k9it : dii -k^stap daon dso pn haka gen in voiv miniU you can dap 
down there and back again in five minutes. 

M.E. schal, schalt, O.E. sdeal, tcealt, are in weak positaon in 
Pewsey U, h, ht, i : ildae f (cf. § 12, 3) shall they ? It»^ -^ itop it 
worn she shall stop at home, hit -h -hi dao^ t9 meeti he shall be theie 
to meet you, dii -ht duu dat nao you shall do that now, stink iu 
'hi 'dd» in toim ? do you think I shall be there in time ? 

Some monosyllables, when less accented, mostly appear in 
consonantic forms as enclitics or proclitics. 

it, 8y s, hast, hadst : diist saoid di ul you have sold your wool, 
wx>^8t hin9fldr) it tu ? where have you fluDg it to ? sgoti 'hat on oinds^ 
'psot9 vdao you have got your hat turned the wrong way, -rfdiva 
zid H, dii%9 teod di if you had seen me, you would have told me. 

df had : daed bin 9 lott al ddso tuo% they had lost all their tools. 

E, as, especially also in the combinations Z9/ as if, zoo as how, 
%tco% as well as, zvxfz as far as : -two) 9 ni^if gd zdik tD€Bg9n 0d rin 
dvso 9n it was near that this waggon had run over him, hsoi^ hikM 
9n wi evri]^if}z sd^ k9d lae » tdr^ tu she abused him with everything^ 
that (as) she could lay her tongue to, '?ix>^ stud dp ddso zbaold zff 
37 naod nd}^9n tal 9h(Bot it she stood up there as bold as if she knew 
nothing at all about it, d9 zed zao hso wz> dres Uvli they said as how 
she was dressed lovely, 'juu naod zwoz 'oi d9 waodn fit you knew 
as well as I they were not fit, -zvqdz di donao as far as I do know. 

w, than : du9n di rip vdstmi hii ? do not I reap faster than he? 

i, at : 109) hiit 9 mao^kdt ? was he at the market ? adn ii had nsi^n 
tal den f had not he had none at all then ? 

Hb a survival of the O.E. article J?at in tdd9) other : d9 tdd» man 
the other man {Grundriss, i, p. 903 ; Sweet, N.E.G., § 1125), and 
tddso is now used also after other words than the definite artidey- 
as in mi tddx dnko my other uncle. 

§ 149. In unaccented syllables of bi- or polysyllabic word^ 
M.E. a has become 9. In syllables followed by the principal 
accent : 9vddo before, 9grii agree, 9kaont account, 9lao allow, oU^ff^ 
alarm, 9mao7it amount, 97?ie7^ among, 9nai annoy, 9pio appeal, 9dxl^^ 
athwart. In syllables preceded by the principal accent : ef)gUv9^ 
England, dii on island, edhn headland. 

a is dropped in beet abate, tket cheat, sdiziz assizes, lao»n8 allowance, 
j/rent98 apprentice. Of the first three words we have aphetic forms 
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in the lit. M.£. (N.E.D.). Sometimes < along' becomes bt;, as in 
9t hidn Uik U hi fitt tav » lar^ toitna aU» I should not like to be 
forced to have her along with me always. 

In kin thrash com with machine ma has been dropped : div bin 
iimn al den wik I have been thrashing all this week. 

99m9nik almanac, 16th cent, amminicke (N.E.D.), may go back 
to forms influenced by the late Greek aXyu€i/cx<aKoV (Skeat, 
Htym. Diet.). 

al before a consonant answers to 9 when followed by the 
principal accent in 9md$U almost, 9redi already, and to o {i) when 
preceded by the principal accent in eekwo equal, oofo offal, reo real. 



ar. 

§ 150. The M.E. ar = 0.£. ear^ which has become am at art, 
the 2nd person of pres. of * to be ' (cf . § 70, 3), becomes p when it 
stands in weak position : 0'tii? are you ? 

In unaccented syllables ar has also become in ritS^t Richard, 
9tikfri artillery, 9 in ruh9h rhubarb, and » in haait»d bastard, 
i9it99d custard. 



§ 151. The weak Pewsey object forms tn9 and cfp = M.E. me 
and thee, seem to have been shortened from the M.E. m$ and ]?e, 
before e became »V in the strong forms mii and dii. For Pewsey • 
of M.E. f, see § 165. di udn Mtop nai^9 minit fju W99 t9 hag 9n prae 
m9 tutl would Dot stop a minute if you were to beg and pray me 
to do it, huu lendid9 dik pikaks den ? who lent you that pickaxe ? 

M.E., O.E. ellet, else, has been fused together with or into ioHs 
and 99^9 : dral drd hii 99^ ttod^o (for x^s todso) udn 9 went 9wae it was 
all through him, or else the other would not have gone away. 

§ 152. In endings M.E. e has generally had the same develop- 
ment as in the spoken standard English. 

In compounds the old preposition be appears as h9 and hi : h9liiv 
believe, h9twiin between ; higdn begun, hiheev behave. 

After certain lip - consonants e was dropped altogether, and 
a following nasal formed a syllable : 99/m often, dhm oven. See 
§§ 27, 28. 

Sometimes the whole syllable preceding the principal stress is 
dropped : twix betwixt, h'v99 deliver, 8t99^h disturb, iept except. 
PhU. Trans. 1908. 6 
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M.E. el preceded by the principal accent is d in ^ruo gruel, num 
(Ft, ' jeu de merelles,' O.Fr. marrele, E.D.D., s.v.), W.W. * madell.' 

The O.E. prefix y^, M.E. i (y), is in Pewsey preserved as 9 in 
0ndf enough and many past participles. 



§ 153. M.E. weak pr in her and J^er from the strong fonns 
hire and ]7eire has become a? : ?uo 'ud cl ao vlij) she would have her 
fling, d9g9t ndhdi eo» hisoid d» aan 8eovz t9 luk ddgf they have got 
nobody else beside their own selves to look after. 

A shortened form of 'whether,' O.E. hwfleder, is uw : dihm 
waots rait a? nd you do know whether it is right or not. 

M.E. VjBrrei from O.Fr. verai has in Pewsey the weak form 
r» : zhin 9 tdson -vdonao 'al U piisix you have torn it very nearly all 
to pieces. 

Very likely such words as where, there, and were, which are 
here treated under f or e, had weak forms with short f already in 
M.E., and these may have exercised an influence on the vowel of 
the strong forms. 

§ 154. In unaccented syllables ^ {rf) has also become », when 
not followed by a vowel : rmoHao mortar, seehod sacred, kepoi 
shepherd, streUio stretcher. When followed by a vowel it generally 
becomes 9r : Udnt9ri chantry, ji9>r9roit hereright, %(d9ri celery (lor 
the quality of this r, see, however, § 31); in O.Fr. napperOA 
e was dropped already in M.E. napron (Stratm.-Brad.), which has 
become epdon apron. 

A medial fr has become 9 in gdv9fM) governor ; it is dropped or 
assimilated with a preceding syllable in Uidl9n% chitterlings, 
%(B3onun this afternoon, tsci^blU (perhaps already in M.E. ♦tXHrble 
from tolerable) tolerably. A final er absorbs the preceding 
unstressed syllable in gr<Bmf30 grandfather. /»' is a contraction of 
* farther,' if it is not the old positive in comparative use (Sweet, 
N.E.G., § 1047) : tvi -mosn gd 'n9 /a?^ -dm 'diz 9nle8 tot av wi^dsoz 
we must not go any (no) farther than this, unless we have orders. 

dicecend^z jaundice has rf on the analogy of * glanders ' and other 
diseases, already in M.E. (N.E.D.) ; JuBykMka) handkerchief may 
also have had er in M.E., judging from the form * keuercheres * 
which occurs in Canticum de Croatione {Anglta, i, p. 812), 
1. 383. 
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i. 

§ 155. Already in M.E. the possessive pronouns mi and ]?i 
sometimes had the weak forms mi and ]?i (Sweet, N.E.G., § 1097). 
In Pewsej they are mt and di: oiv naod 9 dif) so iuu Uin -imi Uim 
he has taught me a thing or two in my time, wmt dii oi zid » di 
hrodx f was it you I saw or your hrother ? 

O.E. bist (Sievers, Ags. Or,, § 427, Anm, 7) is in weak position 
h%9 in Fewsey : nao dm^ stjupid, main wot his aktm on ! now then, 
stupid, mind what you are acting on ! The form is not found in 
Chaucer (Ten Brink, § 197). 

M.E. with, O.E. wi]?, is mostly wi : wii dw nd 'wot ao 9 don wit we 
^on't know what she has done with it ; in the sense of * together 
with ' it is often strengthened with 9lor) : stV 9hf)wi di ! see with me 
(in my book) ! 

Weak words which in M.E. had an i seem to preserve this », as 
a rule. But if there is a vowel-less weak form in use beside the 
t-form, as happens with if and it, we have also weak forms with 
# : sp/* as if, wwuf whereas if, hwa zed 9t tun ? who said it to 
him ? and with vowel -less forms : fju pleez if you please, hii udn 
dutfii k9n heap 9t he wouldn't do it, if he can help it. No doubt, 
the p-forms have developed out of these consonantic forms ; 
otherwise we do not see why i should be kept in some and changed 
into 9 in other words. 

ts often becomes s : huu% os ziigweeen d to vetS 9m wi? whose horse 
is he goiug to have to fetch them with '^ taofit fio dik dzoh ? is she 
£t for that job? 

d stands for did when as a proclitic it is combined with 
♦V ■= you : huu dii hoi ^pjw t&etoz of on? of whom did you buy those 
potatoes ? 

it is sometimes entirely dropped without even leaving a trace 
in the following voiced consonant : -zimd voni daee kudn voin on 
it seemed funny they could not find it. 

M.E. }?i8, this, in weak position is sometimes % or 8 : di wa> daon 
oto dijmhoseo zaaonun I was down at the jumble sale this afternoon, 
9m^n9n this morning. 

§ 156. Substantives in -ing (ung) and verbal nouns in -ing in 
standard M.E., as well as some compounds with thing, have 9i 
ahonz askings, banns of marriage, dxr^Ion darling, iivnon evening, 
v9B^^9n farthing, nojfon nothing, silon shiUmgf j'ai^Un yearling. And 
so also have the present participles : hm9n coming, pikon picking. 
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The word ' working-day ' is wx^hdee from tcxi^hn tUe, h\ 
* whirling puff ' fr»Vf*pj/ (compare * whirligig ') has •. 

In 9daot, without, 9d is the unstressed pronunciation of * witl 
(Wright, E.D.D., s. ' athin '). 

The of %ibp, W.W. seed-lip, and mstid, instead, may be fro 
p in ' lop ' small branches (E.D.D.), and in ' pn.' 

The verb wodtj wade, has the ending i, see GrundrisSy i, p. 89 
note, and Sweet, N.E.G., § 1217, note. 

p. 

§ 157. In M.E. the two prepositions of and on could both ha' 
the weak form a (Sweet, N.E.G., § 1583 ; Wright, A Grammar 
the DiaUet of Windhill, § 249, note), and having thus encroacht 
upon each other's dominion of pronunciation, they also encroach< 
upon each other's dominion of signification. The use of the ti 
forms of the preposition now seems to be regulated partly throu] 
mere phonetic circumstances. 

Parallel examples with $ and on, 

hstii meek itw 9 dat ? can you make sure of that ? but n bfeetU 
kwo ont I am not so sure of it. i% dat sdm 9 doi dwnzf is th 
some of your doings? but hd oi a iom on 9m f could I ha 
some of them ? 

Further examples with p. 

9 huh 9 hoe a cock of hay, 9 drop 9 aio a drop of oil, 9 pofo iffit 
a puff of wind, 9 pit's 9 meet a piece of meat, nd rileehn o dx 
no relation of theirs, teot 9 hi% iuuz out of his shoes, d9wont get nai^ 
4Bot 9 hit they will not get anything out of him, ondo potn 9 gwa 
on the point of going, nod 'dl e oi nabbed hold of me, won m 
'uw^k do JUS of 9 dx viygxz 9n dudn get y<mki vxt one mig 
work the flesh off one's fingers, and one would not get thank' 
for it. 

9 stands for * on,' not for *of,' in id^n ui meet on 9 tondi 
shall we not meet him on Sunday ? 

Examples with ov, 

iDX 9 in moti 9v 9 tempso Uik? was he in much of a tempei 
At Idft hood ididz ov iz mao\ he laughed both sides of his mouth. 
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Examples with on (m). 

av '&f ont I you take the half of it ! oi eem zid no]p9n omn 
e not seen anythiQg of it, tel 98 al ant ! tell me all about it ! 
vx d9 Un\ ont thank you for the loan of it, oi hi ovixd on on 
afraid of it, hiiz 9 maen noon veho hod wots d9 gud ont tun ? he 
inch known fellow, but what is the good of it to him ? toii 
gud zdit on om we had a good sight of them, al 9n 9m all of 

d9 trii wot oi saold al dem apoz of -onz ded the tree which 
. all those apples from is dead, nd won naaz wots ohed onon no 
news what is ahead of him. 

these examples show, 9 and on both occur in weak position. 
) is chiefly used for ' of * before the enclitic om them, 9n him, 
t it, («)z is. 9 is used for * of ' before non-enclitic words, also 

they begin With a vowel. In the expression somo ho9^ont, 
e of each, we have both forms. 9v is sometimes used instead 
3ut only before vowels. 
Qd/ stand for ov of. In -hi oi 9 loikli sso^f 9 man t9 duu dik 

am I a likely sort of man to do that job ? the v in 9v was 
Llated with the preceding t before it was dropped. In 9 maen 

'.sao^ 'vum9n a very thrifty sort of woman, the v is leaning 
e following voiced sounds. Why in the former example it 
with the preceding, and in the latter with the following, 
, is due to the syllabification. 

r examples of the treatment of not, not, in weak positioD, 
36. 

B M.E. wple, wplt have in strong position become wd (wul\ 
U, wilt ; in weak position they are I, 9, ut, and t : wi9 zon du 
re will soon do that, diit so^n onqf o tat you will earn enough 
it. 

E. wplde, wpldest would, wouldst, have in weak position 
Qe 9d, df 98, ud, U8 : didn oi 'teli aot od hii ? did I not tell you 
it would be ? 'dii sndd wso 9 ws> oni dosno teom9 you have known 
e it was, but you would not tell me. In affirmative sentences 
used for the second person, too : oid {diid) gi ani)^ir) to 
dat I would give anything to do that. In negative and 
rogative sentences the forms ud and us are also used in weak 
on : 'dii -usn hroi Uih 'dat, ust ? you would not cry like that, 
i you? ud 'oif us 'tiif would I? would you? Here the 
ipal stress is on the pronouns. 
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M.E. scholde, tcholdest should, shouldst, are in weak position 
hd (ip, s)f hs (i) : hd oi let 9t al hoid 98 tiz ? should I let it all be 
as it is ? h doe hi gid tosol^nm tu f should they be given warning 
to ? oiHink h%% gon rdit on, xg hiid hi hak jw 0g&n 9vd» fudo $09 
I .should think he has gone right on, or else he would be back here 
again (else), hsUi nao9n 9gen ? should you know him again ? diii 
diiit Ink t9 keU 9n you should just like to catch him. 

§ 158. In unaccented syllables M.E. p became p, as in hMmr 
husband; this 9 was syncopated before a following m, whiok 
formed a syllable as in fadm fathom, heldm seldom, tcizdm wisdom. 
Already in M.E. might be dropped in heme (N.E.D.), O.Fr. 
hairon, which is Pewsey so^n heron. 

M.E. -old becomes after long accented syllable in dreiio 
threshold, and '9ld after short accented syllable in skafild scaffold. 



9r. 

§ 159. M.E. pr becomes s> in weakly stressed *for' and *nor* : 
sUnk hiizjitfao d9 dzob ? do you think he is fit for the job ? 

§ 160. In unaccented syllables pr has given a?, as in eeka^n acorn. 



u. 

§ 161. Beside the weak nominative form di = M.E. object form 
}?§, there is also the weak d?, which goes back to M.E. }?u, whofe 
weak forms in early modem Engl, were du and d (Sweet, N.E.G., 
§ 1077) : gd 9n zii 9/ d9 kdsn get9 dzoh t9 trn 9n jidon %bni9t go and 
see if you cannot get a job to try and earn somewhat. 

M.E. us is % in utii gi% 9 hit 9 dmt stof? will you give us a bit of 
that stuff? 

M.E. bute, short for biten, is in weak position before voiced- 
sounds in Pewsey hfd : ju wipt won in d9 vdiso had nao you thr«w 
one in the fire just now, d9 vdo^ds) Jubos oohid wan the last house 
but one. 

The a of dp, up, has in weak position been contracted with the 
preceding a of gd into an 9 : 3i 89 gap 9n zii?tj ^dmi ? I shall go up 
and see him, shall I not ? 

§ 162. The M.E. w^ which after the droppinp; of the following 
ending » in sorwe, morwe, etc., became vocalised into u in the 
16th cent. {Orundriss, i, p. 898), has led to Pewsey ?. This 9- 
often interchanges with », when it was not already preceded by 
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an r: «iv arrow, h^ bellow, valsif fallow, volsit follow, hak} 
cry, ]bb> hollow, jel9 yellow, mar9 marrow, rMd9 meadow, pii0 
(^Grundrisi, i, p. 896) pillow, iadaif shadow, S9r9 sorrow, 8Wol» 
swallow, 9par0 sparrow, U^ tallow, wih willow. 

TIT. 

§ 163. TTnaccented M.E. ur has become a?, as in f&evso favour, 
9n» honour, naehs^ neighbour, ruumso rumour, taeko tailor. 

ti. 

§ 164. In unaccented syllables U is sometimes partly or wholly 
lost, as io iBkthli actually, spd^ I suppose. 



LoKo Vowels and Diphthongs. 

§ 165. The sentence- stress has co-operated in shortening the 
vowel of the Pewsey words, which in M.E. had e or ^ and now 
show «', as kipy lik, nid * keep, leek, need ' (see § 86, 2). Of 
a later date are the changes of Jiild feel into vily and dio deal 
into dju, which occur in sentences with the following stress-types : 
'if -dwn 'Vil tnatS 9n'kldin vsot nao I do not feel much inclined 
for it now, and 'diia naod ^^tnaen -dju mdso dn wot dii teod you have 
known a good deal more than you have told. 

Id the said cases the result of the influence of the accent has 
become the established sound of the word or is of a more occasional 
character. In others, strong and weak forms interchange, and do 
80 more regularly. 

M.E. }?e, thee, is in weak position Pewsey eft— see last example I 
This diy however, is then often dropped, and the function of 
person -signification is left to the personal ending («, st) of the 
verb : athik ? do you (dost thee) think ? even waU link ? what de , 
you think ? The pronoun is regularly dropped and the ending 
is sty if not docs not follow, in appended interrogative clauses: 
dii kuzn elpit, kust ? you could not help it, could you ? whereaa 
the other personal pronouns in such clauses are always heard aa 
i {ii) I, 9 he, so her, 98 we, % you, and t9 {9m) they. 
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Tlie M.E. BoimiiatiTe jf, you^ Is Pewsey weak t ; ^i wmh i U dm 
dmi ^h^ 9% iwmU *zi kmn I want you to do that along as evenl| 
as you can, d$m? have you not? 

M.E, be(ti)| be, ia in weak position Fewaey ^i : him in^id a&t^it f 
are they inside out? bi h dropped in dni iu^ id m dmm you 
will bo sure to have him down (in wrefitling). 

The colloquial * eint ' for * are not,* etc., is in Pewsey 0mi^ whiok 
may be shortened into tnt : it Ni nitt, tfil f it is nice, ia'nt ? 

§ 166, Compounds of tlie old datives mi and ff with 'sell 
hare mt and di (see above) ; mneof, %iieof myself, yourself* 

l^ik, like, as hk in ImdUk and similar adverbs: hii tipn 
Imodlik be sings very loud. 

On account of a half -strong stress c is preserved, as ft in 
dMii jelly. 



1 



fr, 5r. 



d 



§ 167* M.E. fr and er in unstressed words have become » m 
itm wore, efa? there, wm where ; it wm ^»* U K§m t^tm 1 was then© 
at the same time. Forms m W0^ and dw>^ m stressed positiofi 
instead of wUs^ ddso are from the weak ones : *W3Sf^m di »U^ wi 
7iiV dm f were you not along with him then ? 

When » in w^in^ was not, through the lack of stress becomes 
very shorty there is no time for a point-rise vowel, but the tongue 
keeps the u position from the «?, as in nns^n i>n 0m teudn k^tit men© 
of them was caught. 

ti^, wore, is further reduced to a? after u^ mm ud 'ju nmi^im 
%Uif would you know it if you were to see it? and to r in 
iral dri hii it was all through him. 



L 



in 

4 



§ 168. M,E, I is preserved in the unitresaed form of H *V 
wMeh wai shortened and thus escaped hein^ dipbthonged t H km 
httP ity kdntif I can have it, can't I? wot* du dmi fmf ki% 1 did 
what did you do that for ? Because I did, H kudn gd kmL -f am III 
B^Ml could uot go, because I was too ol(L J 

This pronoun is often dropped before %pdi^§ suppose ; ii ^1 Um tm* 
iut tpd*9 I have come too late, I suppose, 

Tbo U.M, preposition bl beeame shortened into bi when intro- 
<lucedin such compounds as biild« (Sweet, N.E.G., § 1606). To 
these belongs Pewsey hit^iwiM at times, which, in the sense of 



i 
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^ early/ was written ia one word already in the 14 th cent. 
,(N.£.B.) : d% duuz 9 hit hedzm hitdimz I do a bit of hedging 
sometimes. 

$. 

§ 169. M.E. np, 19 appear in weak position in Pewsey as ntf, 99^ 
no, so : :tii$ doo^k it is so dark, ai wont »top n9 'hf^gx nao I won't 
stop any (no) longer now. 

M.E. ^n has given the weak p» and n when used after adjectives 
and pronouns : 9 gud9n, a common intensifying adverb = * much,' 
M nao% won on %% %$d it hd oi duo nd witim on i twx I know one of 
you said it, but I do not know which (one) of you it was, oi duo nd 
husn tit I do not know whose (one) it is. 

As weak form of one in the sense of French ' od ' 9 is used : won 
.kudn du 9tf kud9 f one could not do it, could one ? won kdnt %ii wot 
-9 hi 9 duon one cannot see what one is doing. Phonetically there 
>is nothing to contradict this 9 being a weak M.E. pn, pn (§ 157), 
but it may also stand for p » he or they (§ 148), counting that the 
dialect as the reflexive pronoun for one uses dsoseovz themselves. 

Pewsey ao, M.E. 9 (§ 90, 3, a, and § 98, 1) is changed into a when 
the word containing this sound has not the principal stress in oi dm 
-nd I do not know, compared with oi naoz I know, Sxl^p -d veUo sharp 
old fellow. The adj. aold^ old, also has d in some collocations 
which are felt as compounds : dmtBn old man, ddumon old woman. 

§ 1 70. 1 . M.E. pr = O.E. ^ has become 9 in kohod cupboard. 

2. M.E. or (Kluge-Lutz) = O.Fr. or has become uao in treiuao 
treasure ; or this form, as well as the by -form treiao, depends on 
M.E. treiour, early modem tresure with suffix change (§ 175). 



§ 171. The weak forms of duu, M.E. do, are do^ d like in 
spoken standard English, and 9 in ono ma(a> witS does not matter 
which. For the 2nd person stands 8t diist dut you do do it, stink f 
do you think ? 

The preposition * to ' is t9, t, and d, the latter before voiced s : 
kids tand close to hand, hao^ eent ted no^on teet she has not had 
anything to eat, hiiz haijon on d%ii fii kon pik op wi a?'n on 9m he is 
hanging on to see if he can pick up with any of them. 
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to is dropped between 'goiDg' and a following infinitive: wim- 
gwism & W3>^. For other examples see § 36, 1. 

M.E. moste is ims : dae-m^s d da best ont they must have the 
best of it. 

or. 

§ 172. M.E. answers to 9 in the unaccented syllable of the 
inter] ectionally used ahks ! look here ! 

U. 

§ 173. M.E. unaccented u has become 9 in wohi wash-house. 
It is still kept as u in u'ev9> however. 

ur. 

§ 174. M.E. ure, our, is in weak position Pewsey fl9: Ut% dz> 
n^nti nao let us have our lunch now. 

M.E. JUT, your, hj'aD, whosej with a preceding % changes into z : 
dgoiao moni there is your money. 

Also in the compound of ^ur with self it becomes j^o : 'du$nP 
potkogeof <jeot9 d9 'waefsot ! do not trouble about it ! 

ur. 

§ 175. 5r has become » or ia? : neetdo nature, iwtza? measure,. 
venix venture ; fjuutsso future, skriptsao scripture, are words which 
owe their forms to influence from educated speech. 

ei, ai. 

§ 176. The weak forms of the pronoun dae, M.E. J?ei, they, 
are (£*, d, and ^, the latter after assimilation of d with a preceding 
t : dtee du9nd 9tal hteo d<fm gwaen liv they do not know at all how 
they are going to live, d>>od9 hi 98e9md 9nt they ought to be ashamed 
of it, Id 9m d wH9 wuo let them have what they will. 

The weak form of Pewsey strceet straight (see § 96, 1, c) is dred. 
This is used adverbially in connection with a following accented 
adverb, as in stred 9w<Be straight away. 

§ 177. In unaccente<i syllables M.E. ai has become 9 in al98 
always, and is dropped in the medial syllable of kjmpni company. 
In the names of the days of the week the substantive dae may 
keep its full form, when it has half-strong stress : zjndae Sunday ; 
or become ee^ ddol^sdee Thursday ; or ii", zataodii Saturday. 

M.E. -ail has become o in kaofiso counsel, X/m ^^^^t t^eowo towel. 
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eir. 
§ 178. M.E. eir has become so in ^aoseovz themselves. 

au. 

§ 179. M.E. au may become Pewsey & (§§ 97, 141). Supposing 

that M.E. preterite mahte (Sweet, N.E.G., § 1481) was the basis 

of Pewsey med might, it would then have become *mdtf which in 

"weak position through shortening of the vowel gave med. This is 

now also the strong form. This development seems possible in the 

dialect, although the M.E. mihte was the commoner literary form ; 

and it is questionable if a diphthonged or undiphthonged mihte 

would have given such a distinct ^-sound as is heard in med. 

There is perhaps more probability that med is the continuation 

of a preterite *m(Bet formed of present *miBe may, and then 

weakened in the same way as we have seen in straet > stred 

(§ 176); beside the type zae, zed may have been of some 

influence : -med 'juu slip daon hoi 9n hoi ? may you come down 

by and by ? -mee 'tii gim9 liiv ? may you give me leave ? -dii 

'mem a toim tfduu deet you may not have time to do that. 

M.E. bi cause, because, is in weak position kos or ^hs : oi nao 
diis 9vaon 9t he oi zid i pile 9t dp I know you have found it because 
I saw you pick it up. 

§ 180. M.E. au in unaccented syllable is absorbed by a syllable- 
forming » in feznt pheasant, M.E. fgsaunt (Kluge-Lutz, UngL 
Etym,y 

§ 181. The influence of the sentence- and word-stress treated 
in this chapter is characterised by a reduction of words and 
syllables. There is also a phenomenon of a somewhat converse 
nature, namely, an iuclination to form a new syllable of a word, 
so that a monosyllabic word becomes dissyllabic. This is caused 
through the influence of the quality of certain consonants, especially 
that of /. When / is preceded by an a?-vowel or r, an o or p is 
often produced. This vowel then stands before or after the / or 
replaces it : harol harl, wolold worLl ; gsoi^lo girl (for other forms of 
the last two words, see § 12, 3), psoHo pearl ; dicero jarl, Uoi9d child. 
Sometimes an 9 is heard before n in rJ/>» rind, skin of bacon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONSONANTS. 

§ 182. To facilitate the reading of the phonetic transcription 
«ome of the most important changes of the Pewsey consonants 
have already heen treated in the sound-description of the dialect 
(§§ 1-40). That was done under comparison with the spoken 
standard English. We are now going to give a survey of the 
sources of the Pewsey consonants, and shall then, as before, take 
into consideration the Middle English, Old English, and Old French 
languages. 

Departing from the M.E. we shall treat the consonants in the 
same order as Ten Brink does (§§ 99-106), with the exception 
that n is placed after the dentals instead of after the liquids. The 
order will then be : the labials p, h, /, v, w, m; the dentals t, d, 
4 J and n ; the sibilant % ; the sounds S, s, ti, di ; the liquids /, r ; 
and, finally, the other palatals and gutturals ^, sk^ g^ Xt Kjt 9* 



§ 183. M.E. p has remained as p. 

(a) M.E. p = O.E. p : pdm palm, pd}p path, peekok peacock, pe9i> 
pear, pl(Be play, pUit bad condition, preest priest, splmh splash, 
^pso^kt mottled, skampo tread down, krtpo cripple, popi poppy, shpi 
«loppy, kip keep, rop wrap, rip reap. 

(4) M E. p = O.Fr. p : paen pain, peo pale, piaot part, paa paw, 
pUmso plumber, puoizn poison, kompni company, sapso supper. 

(e) M.E. p = O.Fr. h is in pds purse. 

The combination sp has often undergone metathesis already in 
O.E. (Sievers, Ag8. Gr,, § 204, 3). The dialect has it still in 
Jttdps hasp and wjps wasp, whereas krisp crisp and aspfn trii asp 
have not. 



§ 184. I . M.E. h = O.E., O.Fr. h has remained in most positions. 

(a) M.E. h » O.E. h : haet bait, hal bawl, hag beg, heon bean, 

bizm besom, hciol bowl, hldntid blasted, hlid bleed, hldh3o cry, hre9d 
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7)reathe, brain brine, kuhi daon cower, niho nibble, ffah gab, hob hob, 
rib rib. 

{b) M.E. b = O.Fr. b also remains before vowel : nombx number,. 
Uembso chamber. 

kukunw cucumber is only a seeming exception, being influenced 
directly from Latin cucoiner (N.E.D.). 

The words krom crumb and nom numb had M.E. and O.E. forms^ 
without b, 

2. M.E. b has disappeared. 

(a) M.E. b has disappeared between m and an / which was not 
vocalized into o, but has remained before this o. Thus a sort of 
'grammatical change' arose in verbs ending on -mble, as forms 
with mbo exist by the side of forms with ml: krdmbo crumble, but 
hrhnUn crumbling, trimbo tremble, trimhn trembling. The 
insertion of b began in late M.E. (Sweet, H.E.S., § 934). In 
'crumb,' 'numb,* 'fumble,' 'jumble,* the 5-forms do not appear 
in literature till in the 16th cent. (N.E.D.). For other examples 
see § 12, 3. 

{b) M.E. b = O.E. b has disappeared when it became final after 
m in hlem climb, ktoum comb, dim dumb, umm womb. 

A M.E. by which had no equivalent in O.E. but was inserted 
after m in M.E. (Ten Brink, § 100, h\ is not found at the end of 
a word : dom thumb, but remains before vowel : slambso slumber. 

V, f. 

§ 185. Ellis {On Early English Pronunciation, v, p. 38) says 
that in the district to which Wiltshire and accordingly also 
Pewsey belong one of the conspicuous features which strike the 
visitor from any other part of England is the use of t; initial in 
place of/. 

As for the quality of this sound which impresses people from 
other districts as a r, I am inclined to think that, as far as Pewsey 
is concerned, it is neither a v nor an /, but something between 
both. With regard to the formation of /, it was observed (§ 20) 
that the lower lip was brought pretty high up against the upper 
teeth. This is also the case with the v (/) in question. On 
account of this raising of the lower lip, the friction channel goes 
not only between the upper teeth and between the teeth-edge and 
the lips, but also between part of the outside of the teeth and part 
of the inside of the lip. That makes the friction channel narrower. 
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Thnmgb this narrowness of the friction channel the air is Mter 
economized with, so that only very little is required to fg od a e e 
a hiss.^ And as rerj little or no air is wanted direcilj from the 
longs, there is sufficient behind the vocal cords for the Yoiee to set 
in at the moment. Compared with the ordinaiy Kngiidi / mad r, 
this sound may be characterised as a lenis. And became it is 
a lenis it has the property of being sensible to the influence el 
stress (Sievers, Grufuku^e der Phanetih*, § 796) as wdl as to tktt 
of neighbouring sounds. / and r form, as it were, the two poles 
between which is found a more moTable lip-teeth sound. Words 
beginning with tMs sound may approach to either of the two poles. 

We therefore often find this / lenis approaching to v when the 
word is unstressed, as in hin 9 vd daon fallen down, but apinoadiing 
to / when the word is stressed, as in AtV feo he fell, and Hkewise 
approaching more to v after voiced sounds, as in JUi je$mt wtHs 
9nkldin vz>t he is not much inclined for it, but approaching more 
to / after breathed ones, as in t a AtV fit fio d9 di^h f is he fit for 
the job ? 

Other instances of a certain movability of the lip-teeth spirants 
in the Fewsey dialect are : AtV wx drdv kleen 909 ts 9d he was 
driven clean off his head, but 99ft9 am&riki off to America; Ue9 $d ! 
let go ! but t9 lef skuo to leave schooL This movability, however, 
does not exclude the way of questioning adopted by Ellia (which 
words have r, and which /?), for in spite of the influence exercised 
on /lenis by stress and sound -vicinity, there is no denying a certain 
firmness of tendency, in the case of each single word, probably 
depending on its frequency in the dialect. 

§ 186. The M.E. base of this/ lenis (r) initial in words of 
West Saxon origin was a v (Ellis, v, p. 38; Kluge, GrundHu^ 
p. 857 ; Sweet, H.E.S., § 728), which was fully developed in the 
southern dialects of the 12th century. As for its O.E. equivalent 
the authorities differ a little. Ellis (I.e.) and Sweet seem to 
assume that v was the original "West Saxon sound, the latter being 
inclined to regard it as remains of a common West Teutonic stage 

> I had different people to read my /-list, and I made the obserration that in 
many tmcH the / was squeezed or pressed, so that the air driven through the 



friction channel did not seem to be blown directly from the lungs, but { 
tor wards by means of the ton^j^ue and the lower lip only. This certainly hkppens 
w hen the tongue, in passiup^ from a lower to a higher or from a back to a m>nt 
position, (UininiHhes tne mouth cavity. The proof that such an/may be made by 
iii(;:ins of the air in the mouth only, without any air directly from the lungs, is 
lli.it it may be formed durin<!^ inhalation as well as during exhalation. 
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{H.E.S., § 520, compared with § 729), but Eluge says that 
the change from /to v probably fell in the 11th century, and thus 
regards r as a development independent of the other West Teutonic 
dialects, and in the beginning of words Sievers (Affs, Or,, § 192) 
only mentions the breathed spirant. 

§ 187. Now if with Ellis we proceed from the supposition that 
was the original sound in West Saxon words — for the present 
leaving Open the question what sort of a i? it was — and remember 
that in the following lists (§§ 187, 188) the letters / and t; simply 
•denote that the sound, in the connection I heard the Wordsi in case 
of /is more hissed, in case of v more buzzed, we get : — 

1. M.E. V initial has remained in Fewsey. For M.E. aninitial 
V and M.E. v = O.Fr. i?, see § 190. 

M.E. 17 =- O.E. 17. To facilitate a comparison with Ellis's /-list 
(v, p. 38 f.), which represents another phase of Wiltshire,* the 
Pewsey pronunciation is first given of the Wiltshire words which 
Ellis and I have in common, and then of those whose pronunciation 
in Wiltshire is not given in Ellis's /-list. We accordingly have 
17 both in Pewsey and Christian Malf ord in : tal fall, vel fallen, vah) 
fallow, vdda> father, veho fellow, vetS fetch, V9it fight, vil fill, vdin 
find, vdis) fire, va%9>hud firewood, voat first, vist fist, voiv five, vju few, 
vhk flock, via fly, vook folk, wci^k fork, v3oHi forty, vaot * fought, vaiom 
four, vrend friend, vreli fresh, vroidii Friday, vr9m from, vul full, wit 
foot, vxW9 furrow ; and in the following Pewsey words for which the 
Wiltshire pronunciation is not given in Ellis's list : vast fast, eds9n 
fasten, vedx feather, viild (/) feel, voto flle, vin fln, vip9n8 fivepence, 
eUdid fledge, vlent flint, vloit flight, vlit^z flitters, voh> foll<ow, 
fB9nd fond, vQ^Hndit fortnight, vdsotiin fourteen, vriiz freeze, tm^hn 
Airlong; vret fret has /-form in Ellis. 

2. M.E. 17 (according to Ellis) initial is Pewsey/. 

M.E. 17 = O.E. 17. f OT vf forms in Ellis's list which have / in 
Pewsey : /«» fair (adj.),/<8< fat,y^]7 filth. In the following words 
for which Ellis has r-forms I have put down /-forms for Pewsey : 
Jiao (but 9vmd afeared) fear, felt felt, Jldl fiddle, fli%$ fleece, flii)- fling, 
Jluso (also r) floor, faold (but vdUusod W.W. fold-shore), f€^wo fowl, 
frii free, frog frog, frost frost, froo\ froth, fos fuss, fosi fussy ; and 



* EiHfl's informant for the "Wiltshire pronunciation of / was the Rev. Arthur 
Law, rector of Dauntaey, four miles north-north-east of Christian Malford, and 
his language is thus that of the Christian Malford phase. 

2 A form occurring beside food, and probably formed on the analogy of vbin, 
reeoHy find, found. 
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besides in some words whose Wiltshire pronunciation ElHs doe» 
not mention in his /-list : f<Ber\h fairish, f<Bd9m fathom, fiid feed, 
fe9k trick, fxl^k firk, fl<Bg% reeds, fleek flake, flit flea, JUk lard,/iJb 
flicker, fldt float, fldd flood, flatx flutter, flor) flung, fuud food, /»<»• 
foster, /iciro foul, froit fright (beside vrdit). 

§ 188. In words of French or Romance origin the M.E. has/. 
This /has sometimes become v in Pewsey, but in most words it is/. 

1. M.E. /=O.Fr. /has become v. If we continue to compare 
with Ellis's list, we have in Pewsey as well as in Christian 
Malford : vso^nw (P. also /) farmer, ve98 (CM. also /) face, vmt 
ferret, vor9n foreign, ve^st (CM. also/) feast. 

Other Pewsey words of French origin, with v, which are not 
given for Wiltshire in Ellis's list : va^ (P. also /) fair (sb.), vw- 
(P. also/) fool, vr&ns (P. also/) France. 

2. M.E. /= O.Fr. / has become / in Pewsey in the following 
words in which CM. (Ellis's list) has v or vf: faat fault, fish 
(CM. r/) false, feevx (CM. vf) fever, foin fine, Jlael flail, fif^^ 
forge, fis (CM. r/) force (vb.), fdsti fusty. Other words of 
French or Romance origin which are not mentioned for Wiltshire 
in Ellis's list are : feed fade, fa^it faggot, faent faint, famn 
fairing, fae^ faith, faihn fashion, f$9t fate, feeho feeble, fes fierce, 
fleem flame, fluu flue, fluut flute, fx^fit forfeit, /»'w form, /»'^ 
fortune, frood fraud, /ra ravel out, front front, /r<!50» frown, fruMA 
fruit, /»^ fur, fso^nU furnish, fso^nitiso furniture. 

§ 1 89. 1 . M.E. / final or medial has generally become Pewsey /. 

(a) M.E./= O.E./ final or in the combination /J: dif desl, snif 
sniff, sttf stifle ; after the long vowel it and the diphthong oi the 
first part of the / is often distinctly voiced : Siif sheaf, toy* turf, 
Idif life, ndif knife, taoif wife ; kdf calf, /a/* loaf ; krdft craft, ite/i5 
daft, lift lift, /;i?i/i{ loft; before voiced sound in the originally 
compound word ha^fixf heifer. 

{h) M.E. /= O.Fr./: hiifheet, ^riif gneiy 8e9f sate, stsf ^taf^, 
skaffld scaffold, 8dfx> suffer. 

2. M.E./= O.E./ has disappeared in the combination /if, which 
first became v + t lenis and then d, in the preposition ddoD after. 

3. M.E. /= O.E. / in the combination ft has become v before 
z after t had been dropped in sdvz limbers; a co-operative factor 
was the analogy with kdvz, calves, and others. 

4. M.E./= O.E. /final + a following to has become 0, s^e § 21. 

5. M.E. /= O.E./ final of the unaccented if may become v 
before a voiced dental : d^m ohin grin Uik dat 9vz bin (Bot in dp- 
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^^l injit you would not have been grinning like that if you had 
b«en out in the cold all night. 

§ 190. 1. M.£. V generally answers to Pewsey v. For M.E. v 
^TOtial in West Saxon words, see § 186. 

(a) M.E. V = O.E. / medial between voiced sounds, where the 
CD.K/was also a voiced spirant (Sievers, A^s, Or., § 192, 2): 
^f^4V0i eft, yWtw fever. An exception is haefi>, § 189, 1, a. 

{h) M.E. V s O.Fr. V initially and medially : volt valley, vaen 
"^eiuy veo veal, veso vessel, vaia voice, kdvsD cover, avok havoc^ 
-wmfu nephew, diseev deceive, riseev receive. 

2. M.E. v = 0,K. / has become h before nasal in 9lehm eleven, 
^hm heaven, dbm oven, sehm seven, h^pehm Upavon. Through 
assimilation sebm has then become sem, 

3. M.E. V has disappeared. 

{a) M.E. V = O.E. / in pi, gid give, gave (probably on the 
analogy of %%% see, d have). Like lit. Engl, the dialect has dropped 
or assimilated medial t; in hdk hawk, ed head, k>H lord, leedi lady, 
uimn woman. 

(i) M.E. 17 = O.Fr. 17 after »^ in «d* serve. 

4. M.E. V = O.Fr. v has become/ in^to victuals, iood,/dg vogue. 



w. 

§ 191. 1. M.E. U7 = 0.E. U7, O.Fr. tr, u has generally had the 
same development in the dialect as in lit. Engl. It remains 
initially in most cases : wimt mole, toaedso waiter, toaet weight, 
toik» neigh, also in the combinations dw^ kw, sw, tw : dwindl 
dwindle, kwilt quilt (vb.), »kwux square, awxi^m swarm, twir)ko 
twinkle, and has been dropped in nd so, ndsod (or tuaod) sword, aits 
such, dnao answer. For O.E. w medial and final after vowels 
which after being vocalised formed a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel in M.E., see §§ 97-99. 

2. M.E. w has been dropped. 

(a) M.E. w = O.E. w has been dropped initially before M.E. p, 
u : ud would, ut wilt, id wool, um9n woman, undao wonder, vaimhud 
firewood. The dropping of U7 in ^daot^ by-form of toitaot without, 
may depend on a M.E. by-form *wuthout. to before } is kept in 
ttmm womb. 

{h) M.E. U7 = 0.£. w is dropped in 9dxH athwart, oohod awkward, 
aUa always, eepaot halfpennyworth, aotadt outwards, n^nwt some- 
what, in most of these words from want of stress. 

Phil. Irani. 1903. 7 
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3. M.£. w » O.E. ^ or w when medial after coosooaiit is ui 
Fewsey vocalised into 9 or so: ar9 arrow, hel» bellow, h9h> hoUot^ 

jei0 yellow, stPQUo flwallow, Udn tallow, iffid9 widow, wiU wiHow. 

4. f+to has become 0, see § 21. 

5. JPor a modem u> which has developed out of an^, see § 90,4-6. 

6. HJere we may also think of the lip-rounding aceompan^ing 
an r (§ 40), not only when it answers to M.E., O.IL cer, but k 
oidier cases too. Whether this lip-ronnding has an historical 
oonnection witii the old wr or is a pecuHarity of the r, k a questwn 
to which I hope some time to come bads. 



m. 

§ 192. 1. M.E. m has remained unchanged. 

(a) M.E. m « O.E. m : meen mean, vmo mile, 9mmi^ smash, ^ml 
ehirt, koimn coming, Um9n cutting to pieces, hvmd came, jim 
W.W. yelm ; m is often syllable-forming : <im\fn anthem, la^, mm 
at them, of them. 

(Jb) M.E. *m = O.E. to through affiimilation betwecm not nmgh- 
boQzing sounds (Paul, /Principi&n^y p. 60) in mnitm W.W. smarm 
(§ 72, 4). 

(c) M.E. m = O.Fr. m : mal maul, mjm mule, damtdi damage, 
trimho tremble, ceem aim, klceem claim. 

2. M.E. m = O.E. m has become n in assimilation with the 
following dental in enti (a by-form of emt%) empty, 9n0d 
empty (vb.). 

3. Through euphemistic transformation (blending with 'hang'] 
M.E. mn - O.Fr. mn answers to ff in d{tQ9d al / damn it cdl ! 

t. 

§ 193. 1. M.E. t has generally remained initially. Whe^ 
medial or final it has got the character of a lenis (Siever^ 
Phonetik^y § 181), and may often become d. 

(a) M.K. i = O.E., O.Fr. t initial : te^m tame, t%9m team, ta^ 
tow, tHo tool, ftr^d toad, ^-rty trap, twiijko twinkle ; teebo XM^a^ 
ttt^ki tailor, tudtit toast, tiU touch, trans trance, truo trowel. 

Initial t becomes a lenis in unstressed words when preceded by*^ 
a voiced sound, and may develop into a i^ in <fp to, d^oo t'other^ 
When • to * is pix»coiieil by a wiird ending in rf, its < is assimilated^ 
with the (/ as iu ji Hx^dn bx)'Hd9 (from bsohid U) doe M hrvM^ 
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wimies I was Bot bom to-day and christened yesterday, djjth {from 
Ml U) hi 9ie$md ont they ought to be ashamed of it. 

{h) M.£. ^ = O.E , O.Fr. t medial is a lenis : hit» bitter, hUiti 
bli^ty, vlitm flitter (sb.), bldstid struck with lightning, haohtn 
bolster, reflsif W.W. rafter (vb.); f9t» gutter, UUb lettuce, neeUs 
nature, ndtiB notice, altm alter, mdBim master. 

The t in French wosds ending in -ture has remained in neet» 
nature, naUral natural, wnto venture, venta>i99n venturesome. 

Medial t often becomes d : between vowels : Mat) better, hodm 
bottom, hddao butter, ^IhUo glitter, laandsm lantern, sb^d^ slaughter, 
w^d^ water; w€eedx> waiter; before I: hodl bottle, and short for 
Bottlesford, tJiidbnz chitterlings, kedl kettle, lidl little, iiif^-nedl 
sting-nettle, 0n(ndl entitle ; after eol* : ga^dso garter, p^dn» 
partner, pa^dto porter. In ddaoj after, the change ft>t>d is 
partly due to its being a word that often occurs in weak position. 

(e) M.E. t = O.E., O.Fr. ^ is a lenis when final in the dialect : 
ho9i boat, e9t eat, eev9t newt, v^it fight, vret firet, Ut let, nuet meet, 
drooi throat, w<set weight, weet wheat, iift shift, haoU bolt, umH 
wart, vUt fist, preest priest ; Ueet dieat, hnseet conceit, daot doubt, 
n&et neat, waet wait, mdit moult, grant grant, sa>H sort. 

Final t often changes from a Lenis into a d before voiced sounds, 
and the t of the combination lU seems to have the lead in this 
development, as in bjod bought, hra^d brought, food fought, aod 
ought, rifi>d written. This change is common in words occurring 
in weak position: 9h(dod about, hd but, 9d it, led let, nad not. 
Thus double forms have arisen in strast and stred straight ; med 
might (vb.) has become the regular form in all positions (§ 179). 
Assimilation with the final t > d of a. weak word and a following 
4 takes place as in zedaon sit down. 

{d) M.E. t = O.E. )? after a spirant : drdt drought, h^t height, 
defi theft ; hefty lifting, is a late derivation of * heave * (N.E.D.). 

2. M.E. t has been dropped in the dialect. 

(a) M.E. t = O.E., O.Fr. t when preceded by an « or / and 
followed by an /, n, or m : bn%oz bristles, bdso bustle, kaso castle, 
iizn Easton, vdm fasten, grizo gristle, krizmas Christmas, lizn listen, 
mizUd mistletoe, dizo thistle, weem ont wasting it, toizo whistle, 
r<B9o wrestle; dijso jostle; oofm often, t has also disappeared in 
the verb ending st of the 2nd sing., when not or another word 
beginning with n followed : bizn bist not, kdzn canst not, kuasn 
couldst not, djzn dost not, etc. An exception is formed by 
astndii f have you not? t is here the only sure maik of the 
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2iid person, as (f in dii is very indistinct (§ 196). dii% naod thou 
hast known, Ism lest not, in case : diist teeh 9hi) 9 drop 9 ewlm 
dso Sudn hi 9ni ddao just take along a drop of oil in case there 
should not he any there. The dropping of this t took place in 
lit. Engl, in the 17th century (Sweet, H.E.S., § 929), and in 
Fewsey there still seems to exist a dislike to the seqnenoe iti, 
as the t is dropped when these sounds hecome combined where 
two words meet, as in drenftj lovli dressed lovely. 

{h) M.E. ^bO.E. t became d in ddao after, and was then 
dropped in the compound %(Bsonun this afternoon ; it has also been 
suppressed in idvz limbers, <Be}p eighth. 

{e) M.E. t = O.E., O.Fr. t in many cases where it stood or came 
to stand after n, especially when the word (or syllable) has weak 
stress. Here the t was absorbed by the preceding nasal which 
had a similar articulation. For the absorption of ^ in fi< not and 
in gwceent going to, see § 36. Other instances are vlenz flints, 
medhn zondi mid-Lent Sunday, presmli presently, on do poin » 
gwaen on the point of going, wii wen op al togedso we went up all 
together. Final t is further dropped in the unstressed ssh> or 
99>Y 30^ o^> sometimes in the preterite and past participle after 
consonant: veU fetched, dreU thrashed, kep kept, wx^k worked, 
where the dropping of t may be partly due to the influence of 
analogy from irregular verbs such as * spread.' 



§ 194. 1. M.E. d has remained in the dialect. 

(a) M.E. d- O.E., O.Fr. d-. dusot dirt, ddso door, dor} manure "» 
dr€9k drake, dred dread, le9ddo sinew, podl puddle, rodso sieve, un^^^^ 
wonder, kod curd, gced gossip, eed heed, me9d W.W^ snead, tdzf^ 
turd, wsol^d ward; dans dance, deeenti dainty, daah daub, det debt^^ 
gt'sodn garden, medl meddle, pdo'^dn pardon, radztztz radishes, good^^ 
solder, kusod cord, pleed plead, skaald scald, stjupid stupid. 

(h) M.E. d = O.E., O.N. d in hsD'dffn burden, hso'^dn harden. 

(c) Owing to the nature of the articulation when the tongue 
passes from / and w to so and from n to I, b. d has arisen from the 
glide between these sounds in heldaon trii elder, donda> thimder, 
dwindl dwindle. A d also arises when the tongue has to pass 
quickly the other way, that is, from a? to ». Thus we get the 
forms tcao^dn, wsodn, and icddn^ was not, were not. This d is likely 
to be an arch-rim d. See also § 19, p. 17. 
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The d which is found in draand drown, viod^ viild feel, JM&d 
fledge, may be due to analogical influence from the past participle ; 
a <? is also heard in vaUuaod fold-shore, wiz^nd wizen. 

2. M.E. d - O.E. d has become d in gedso gather. 

3. M.E. d has disappeared. 

(a) M.E. d = O.E. d before st of the 2nd pers. sing, of kud could, 
^ad had, iud should, ud would, and med might (§ 19, 3). 

{h) M.K d s O.E. d in aold old before a substantiTe with 
beginning consonant : d hidi old Biddy, a feho old fellow, a kit) old 
king, d man old man, and also in haold hold in the exclamation 
d ruum ! hold room ! Before vowel d remains as in dd uvwn old 
woman, or else the / is kept as in dool os the old horse. 

{e) M.E. d = O.E. d in unstressed syllables, after n : ahn^n 
almond, edl^ headland, hdnh^n husband, Hhn island, daoz»n 
thousand, besides in dreiSd threshold, and often else after n bran 
njuu brand new, boon U du bound to do, but also haon vso bound 
for, hmn behind, hdin legs hind-legs, groom sediment, but tendsi 
hands, through influence from the singular tend ; though the d of 
489m£b is weak, yet there is a diflerence between it and ham 9 hw 
cans of beer ; m3m ! mind ! rbidn rind, wbin wind, sec § 1 9, 2. 

(id) M JI. d = O.E. d in did did, in which the final d disappears 
before stressed ii you : huu dii d dik dog of on f whom did you buy 
that dog of ? 

{e) M.E. (/=:0.E., O.Fr. d when final in the first element of 
a compound, as in hooledid bald-headed, hrookdst broadcast, gramfao 
grandfather, Juem/o handful, h(BT)k3oUso handkerchief, zilop seedlip. 

(/) M.E. d = O.E. d often in kinom kingdom. 

d and J7. 

§ 195. M.E. d initial. 

1. The M.E. th initial which was voiced in the south (Sweet, 
H.E.S., § 728) has remained in Pewsey, when it stood before 
vowels. 

M.E. d = O.E. J? (Sievers, Ags. Gr., § 200) initial : d<Bf)k thank, 
4€bH thatch, dao thaw, dik thick, doi thigh, dih> shaft-horse, der)k 
think, din thin, dimho thimble, dx^d third, dso^at (]?) thirst, dsoHiin 
thirteen, dizo thistle, dot^ thong, dom thumb, donda) thunder, dao^tdee 
Thursday, and also in the modem daomomotao thermometer (also 
called iced^glds). 

2. M.E. d = O.E. ]? has become d before r : dreii thrash, dred 
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thread, dret threat, dnt three, driperm threepence, dreud ttaefSoMr 
droot throat, dri throogh, drotl choke, drao throw, dr9$t thnut j 
^rifti thrifty, JvmV thrive, ^rH thrush (a disease) hare \ and aw 
probably borrowed from other dialects. 

3. M.E. d = O.E. )? answers to t in nao m tan now and then. 

4. Pewsey Pff», them, is Southern M.E. hem. 
§ 196. M.E. d medial. 

1. M.E. (f medial has generally remained. 

(a) M.E. (f s= O.B. (f when the following vowel is stili pieierred: 
oido^ either, vx^d$n farthing, viid» father, fadfiP fathom, hetin^ 
heathen, ?ieds> heather, ' lada> lather, led» leather, radsif rather^ 
9daot without. 

(h) M.E. d = O.E. d before weak final e in the word hd^ (inter- 
changing with ho^y) both and in verbs : bdd bathe, iresd breathe, 
klaod clothe, smuud smooth. 

2. M.E. d has become d in undda^ (beside smadao) smother (O.E. 
s&Mnrian, Kluge-Lutz, MtpL Etym,\ and further after r and before 
I in fME^dm murder, fidi fiddle, h%09ihn handz swaddling bands. 

3. M.E. d medial »= O.B. y has been dropped in wimot without,, 
and the weak tcso whether. 

4. The y of ndy^n nothing is surprising, as the simplex dif^ has d. 

5. M.E. d medial before weak final e in some nouns and. 
adjectives has become J?, after it became final through the loss o£ 
the weak tf, probably on the analogy of 'path,' * tooth,' etc- 
(§ 197) : haf'y berth, birth, dep^ depth, /I} filth, frj^y frotb, raoso]^ 
fourth, hel]f health, len]^ length, maoy moth, pi^ pith, itVJ? sheath,^ 
strenjf strength, tru} truth, widy width, ree]> wreath. 

§197. M.E. final >. 

1. M.E. final ^ = O.E. J? is Pewsey ^ : hrey breath, hroo\ broth, 
kloo\ cloth, de\ death, fcee}^ faith, ho>^\ hearth, ZaJ? loath, iixry 
north, d\ oath, ji^aj? path, sceo^ south, ^wwj? tooth, yttwjr youth. 

2. The noun had has d on the analogy of the verb hdd bathe. 

3. M.E. final y has become / in zdif (with the by-form 27/r) 
scythe, «^rm/ or ««i'«/ seventh, ^?r^o/ twelfth. 

4. M.E. final \ has become t lenis^in zoit in m(Ben z5%t 9gd a long 
time since (M.E. sid, O.E. sid = journey, time, Stratm. -Bradley), 
after n in mhit month, and in weak syllabic in eepz)t halfpenny- 
worth. 

5. M.E. final ]?, d disappears in wi with, on account of its 
unaccentedness, and before «, z in mbru months, Idaoz clothes, paz 
paths. 
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% 198. M.£. d iaitial* (XE. } is wholly or partly asaimilatod' 
with a preceding t^ iy ». Thus the d of the^ pronoun di^ you, is 
assimilated with a preceding point-coDsonant ; ^ + ^ 9&^o ^ in 
most oases : hutii ? ar& you ? k99tii ? can you ? could you ? «6» ? 
do you? mettii? may you? M^^nf would you? httii? should 
you? tt/nV will you? htii? shall you? 9tii ? are you? And in 
the same way in the definite article, the pronoun doe they, and the 
TOEh diyk think : at9 at the» wQt9 what they, leU pdsm pme ! let 
the parson pay ! tHrjIk ? do you think ? 

t preceded hy an n and followed hy d{ii) hecame d throug^i 
a partial assimilation with n ; the d really produced is often nothing, 
but the audible release of the n- articulation : biandiiJ are you not? 
mttndii ? have you not ? memdii ? may you not ? imtndii ? shall 
you not ? iUndii ? will you not ? tcmndii ? (or W9md%i ?) were you 
not ? With other words than dii beginning with d^ the result of 
an assimilation between this d and a preceding t whick stands after 
n is generally t lenis : e9nt<Be ? e^nte f are they not ? je9rUai ? is. 
not that ? wsodnttU ? was not that ? toii wwdnUo we were not there, 
t^owhUdin it was not yours. 

d final 4- d initial are assimilated into d : 9d<Be ? had they ? 
nud^u ? might they ? huu lendida {did taelv Undo) dik pekaks f 
who lent you (did Taylor lend you) that pickaxe ? 

d initial is partly assimilated to a preceding / and «, and may 
then become \ and tj as is shown by the following examples : 
udnUu git tun f\9 kud? would not they give it to him if they 
could ? 9% iik 98 todz as thick as a paste. 



§ 199. 1. M.E. n has remained in Pewsey. 

(a) M.E. n =^ O.E. n, hn^ O.Fr. n has remained unchanged in the 
beginning of a word : nek neck, nae neigh, niso near, nit nit, nd 
no, 9ne9d W.W. snead; neet neat, nees niece, nds nurse. 

The n in the expression ndd dl 9 oi may be due to a blending 
of * laid hold of me ' and * nabbed hold of mo ' ; d9 n9k9nao (used 
by children), the canal, has got its initial n through the assimi- 
lation of d (the) with n in * canal/ and then another d9 has been 
put before it. Pewsey mf, if, is from ' and if,' ^ an if ' (N.E.B., 
8. 'if,' 8, 6). 

(&) M.E. n = O.E., O.Fr. n medial has also remained unchanged : 
k^tun cunning, a)^n98t earnest, 9n9f enough, ani honey, //it^a linen. 
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JutnH handy, endkig hinges, mmia wonder; hi^nm corner, wM 
enemy, gmnao gOTemor, haamti bonnly, mdiin engine, pt^iM 
partner, vent^ rentore. 

The O.Fr. front naaal m, M.E. tn (Ten Brink, § 117/8), bas 
become m, as in Uin loin, ^n^m onion (§ 144, 2). 

(e) IC.E. n = O.E., O.Fr. n has generally remained when it stood 
or came to stand final: he^n bean, bran {njuu) brand new, hnin 
brine, klem clean, n'n fin, heedm heathen. Am hen, kitn keoi, 
mJtn mind, ^tra^n sworn, ween wean ; toin bacon, Uam chain, /r«ofi 
frown, a>^n heron, maen main, r#»ii reason, eiaen skein, tproin 
sprain. 

2. M.E. n has become m. 

(a) M.E. n = O.E. n has become a syllabic m after labials in 
Qj/m often, a^m open, «erm/ seventh, wepm weapon, at^pm (for st^p 
9n) stop it, and in the words in which vn became hm (§ 190, 2). 

(5) M.E. n{d) » O.E., O.Fr. n(d) before / in hiemfo handful, 
gr<Bmf^ grandfather. 

{e) M.E. n = O.E. n has become m through assimilation forwards, 
as in imi ibim in my time, %jmom some on (of) them, wiUom which 
on (of) them. 

3. M.E. (?) n has become d in acBfjkUmadiot sanctimonious 
through analogical influence from * mood ' or * mode.* 

4. M.E. w = O.E. n has become a nasal r (written n) in havn 
have it. 

6. M.E. » = 0.E. « has become r) before ^ in the conjunction 
{9)r)k$eB in case. 

6. M.E. n has been dropped. 

(rt) M.K. n -^ O.E. n before «^ in kd%t^ Jc98t canst, 
(3) M.K. w = O.E. » after /in hrikhio brick-kiln, Uimkio lime-kiln. 
((•) M.E. n = O.E. n in the past participles hrdk broken, Udi 
chosen, tdiO torn, broken through influence from the preterite. 
((/) III eepjot halfpennyworth. 

7. M.K. n =» Fr. palatal n answers to Pewsey » in min^net 
mignonotto and to y in m(egifii magnify, swell out, ign^M 
ignoranro. 

z. 

§ 'JOO. O.K. » was a breathed spirant in all positions, but began 
pi>!hup» to booomo voiced between voiced sounds (Sievers, Ags^ 
<//'., Ji 1H);J). For the M.K. of the southern counties it is assumed 
that * waa voieeil everywhere in West Saxon words except in such 
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•combinations as si (Sweet, H.E.S., § 728). This M.E. z is still 
preserved in the Pewsey dialect in this way, that, as a general role, 
initial § is gradaally voiced, final 8 is gradually breathed, and 
medial s is voiced. 

1. M.E. SsO.E. 9 initial is in Pewsey gradaally voiced and 
should properly be marked n : sae (nae) say, see sea, sikstiin 
sixteen, sao sow (vb.), eup a small drink. It sometimes sounds 
more #, sometimes more % (see Ellis's remark on the initial s in 
West Somerset; El worthy, The Dialect of West Somerset ^ Engl. 
Dial. Soc, vol. xvii, p. 69), and in a number of words there seems 
to be a propensity to the more voiced initial : juetsodii Saturday, %id 
^8aw, %ed said, zih sick, zihp seedlip, zao sow (sb.), sun soon. 

In the combinations ek, el, em, «/t, ep, et, initial s is breathed. 

2. M.E. s = O.E., O.Fr. e (a) medial is generally voiced when 
it stood between voiced sounds ; if, through the loss of weak final 
^, z became final in the modern dialect, it is properly ze : hizm 
besom, huzm bosom, hizi busy, hleez blaze, deezi daisy, dizi dizzy, 
vriiz freeze, daozen thousand, wizo weasel, wiznd wizen ; kjzn 
couifiin, meezoz measles, mdzo muzzle, pudzi nosegay, reezn reason, 
eeezn season, eizaoz scissors. In dismo dismal, mesfw masoner the 
combinations em, en are treated as initial because of the syllabi- 
fication. In moeo morsel, paso parcel, j[?fi^i^» parson, and other words 
in which an r has been lost before e, this is chiefly breathed. 
This is also the case with most words where the stressed syllable 
which begins with e is preceded by a weak one, as in hispid beside, 
k^mida) consider, dieeev deceive, mieeof myself, rieeev receive, bnt 
dtzeefz disease, perhaps in assimilation with the final «, which is 
chiefly voiced, veeo, vessel, had M.E. ee (Kluge-Lutz, Engl, 
Etym,\ and ikn^aa answer, as well as hhe9m blossom, originally had 
a dental before e. Tet in the M.E. combinations etl, etn, after t was 
dropped, e seems to have obtained voice in modem time, especially 
when it followed an i (§ 193, 2, a). 

3. M.E. 2 = O.E., O.Fr. e final is gradually breathed after vowels 
and voiced consonants in Pewsoy; after short vowels it is more 
breathed than voiced, and after long vowels the reverse : gee guess, 
kie kiss, brae brass, kri>je cross, guue goose, haoe house. Especially 
in the endings e and ee of verbs and nouns the voiced element is 
distinct : braenz brains, Jliegz reeds, duuz does, kimz comes. Final 
z +j may become z (§ 35). 

The e of endings and unstressed words is characterised by 
a certain movability between e and z regulated by syllabification, 
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streas, and neighbouring sounds;^ thus one says: zasMun this- 
afternoon, but svuol^Mn this morning and de^iijim this time, -in i 
'did because I did, -^2 i wx tu -aold because I was too old, bat 
'9k08 'Qi zid d9 because I saw you, d zom on9m have some of them, 
but iz^ diBt idm 9 dii diMnz ? is that some of your doings ? evridif^ 
to» had everything that was bad, but Bstik m Udi as thick as todge. 



§ 201. 1. M.E. i is in Pewsey i in the same position as in 
lit. English. A parasitic i is often heard in connection with the 
Pewsey Sy not only medially and finally but also initially, when 
i stands after or before vowel (§§ 4, 34). 

(a) M.E. i = O.E. sc initial : Scekoz shackles, iadso shadow, ie9m 
shame, ia?*p sharp, ii/t shift, iaodx shoulder, iriik shriek, irefjk 
shrink ; medial and final : hloi blush, dreiSd threshold, m€Bti mash, 
ratSs) a thin slice of broiled ham, splatS splash ; aiHrii ash-tree, 
fteiH flesh, vr^s fresh. 

(J) M.E. ^ = O.Fr. 88 ( = 0= ^<^^fo bashful, hr9h3o brusher, huh 
bushel, kro^ crush, ^wii finish, ^*»«i furnish. 

2. Lit. English i = Prov. t% (Skeat, Etym. Diet,) has become i 
through the influence of a preceding (?, in radziziz radishes. 

ts. 

§ 202. 1. M.E. U has remained in Pewsey. 

(a) M.E. ^^ = 0.E. c: Udf chaS, tiaak chalk, Uep cheap, Uao 
chew, tsuao W.W. choor ; hriUiz breeches, kiU^n kitchen, stretSs) 
stretcher ; h^nti (against standard English hons) bunch, kutS couch- 
j»ras«, drenti drench, itiU inch, leetS leach, retS pull out, reets reach, 
sits such. 

{h) M.E. ts = O.E. t {c) + ^ in scrtkod orchard. The same change 
tukes place in the modern dialect when t andy meet (§ 34). 

{c) M.E. ts - O.Fr. ch : tSaen chain, tsiim chance, tidc^di charge, 
tseet cheat, tkimJi chimney, hiBf}k»tSs> handkerchief, hraumtS branch, 
brdfs broach, kctots couch, pretfts preach, tits touch. 

(rf) M.E. /* = old Picard. ch only in kitS or kets catch. 

2. M.E. ts = O.E. c in the unstressed s^tS such, through a slip of 
the toiij;ue may bt»come s before consonant, when the i is put in the 

' This is nioro or loss the caiH^ with all words with «, and counts for the 
dirtirulty ol ascribiii-r * or z tu each siDjflo word of a word-list. 
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'ftiegiiiiLiug of the word : m heen th^ vuo% we are not &uch fools, 
«{iM kudm ^ao hh UH dp dctso they could not grow such leeks up 
'Uere, hut ud * di hi sati 9 -fuul dsitink ? would I he such a fool, do 
;7oa thmk? 

dz. 

§ 203. M.E. di has remained. 

{a) M.E. rf2 = 0.E. c^ or 1 after n only occurs medially and 
feially : hridz (Jbrudi) hridge, drondi (from O.E. ]?ringaii E.D.D.) 
dmnge, eedz edge, endiiz hinges, vUdid fledge, ridun ridge, s$edi 
sedge, smdi singe, wedi fasten. 

{h) M.E. di = O.Fr. j or g (before e^ i) : diam% door-posts, 
diaandaos jaundice, dzelii jelly, d£tb9t gibbet, diiboz W. W. gibbles, 
dix^ni journey, tnditn engine, g^^di9n% coarse flour, pidi9n pigeon, 
Im^di barge, geedzhrik W.W. gauge -brick, hdi lodge, maandi 
raange, atraandi stmuge. 

Of uncertain origin are dzago joggle and dzaant jaunt (N.E.B.). 

1. 

§ 204. M.E. / has either remained or become o in Pewsey^ 
This is characteristic (§ 12). But on account of dialect mixture, 
spelling pronunciation, and, above all, the effects of analogy, it is* 
not so easy to find the formula for this change in the modern 
dialect, and it is therefore difficult to trace a distinctly limited law 
for the development. In O.E. (Sievers, Agi. Gram.y § 183) and in 
the English of the sixteenth century (Kluge, Grundrias, i, p. 860), 
there were at least two pronunciations of I. One was the common 
/ and the other was a guttural one. The Pewsey / is also of two 
kinds ; one is divided and postdental, the other has become o. This- 
/ wa» probably guttural when it received the lip-rounding of o. 

1 . M.E. I has remained in Pewsey. 

(a) M.E. / = O.E., O.Er. / before vowels : bela) hollow, belt belly, 
Udkhn chuckling, vtsho fallow, piU pillow ; tkimli chimney, dzebs 
jealous, ladok lilac, pldstso plaster. Also the vowel of a following 
word has a preserving effect on a preceding /. Examples, § 12, 3. 

{b) M.E. / = 0.E., O.Fr. / in stressed words, especially when it 
stood after a guttural vowel and before d or t^ or when it stood 
after these consonants: haold bold, bodl bottle, kaolt colt, dwindl 
dwindle, gaold gold, handl handle, kitlf kedl kettle, mizlta mistletoe, 
aold old, podl puddle, 80olt salt, sadl saddle, soil shuttle, drotl 
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throttle, tvatl wattle, tvaoi^dl world, jeU yelt ; o/to alter, moM 
mould, akafild scaffold. In viod beside, viild feel, d is exciesoent 
Other forms pronounced against the rule are tidwd child, htot W.W. 
hilt, kwiof quilt (vb.), all having i before the vocalised /; tffdiM 
wild (beside woild) is a hybrid form that has o before / kept, but 
moild mild has not, probably through external influence. Such 
forms as teod told, yeod yelled, are influenced by the infinitive 
forms teoy yeo. 

Note on the other hand eebo able, but e€hU9 able to with /, 
probably on account of the following t. If o instead of / is heard 
after d or ty which rarely happens, it may be regarded as an 
influence of analogy from the numerous group in which flinal / is 
interchanging with o according to the rule given § 12, 3. Then 
the word in question has an inflectional form or a derivative where 
/ comes to stand before an audible vowel : medo {medUn) meddle, 
mido {midlm) middle, nido (derivative?) needle, prato {pratbn) 
prattle, spindo {spindli) spindle. 

In the sixteenth century there was a provincial pronunciation 
houd bold (Ellis, iii, p. 883 ; Sweet, H.E.S., § 908), in which / was 
dropped and substituted by the M-sound. In Pewsey we have seen 
that / produced a M-glide before Id (§§ 75, 4 ; 90, 3) without being 
dropped, and the probability is that I was never entirely dropped 
in such words in strong position. 

{c) M.E. / = O.E., O.Fr. I between a guttural vowel and s when 
8 was not inflectional : haoht^ bolster, fooh false ; but of * else ' we 
have eoz in nj}^m eoz, and »-/« and aoH = or else. 

{d) M.E. / = 0.E., O.Fr. / generally in the combination d 
(§§ 69, 3; 101, 4). 

{$) M.E. /=0.E., O.Fr. I, in the few words where / is followed 
l>y ^» i^» f ; it seems to be of a somewhat undecided nature, 
jiiobably owing to influence from the written language. It is 
sometimes pronounced like the common / as in fil}^ filth, or it 
becomes o us in heo\ health; sometimes it has the character of 
a guttural I, the back of the tongue being high and the lip-rounding 
minute, as in bjlh bulb, help help, jelp yelp, when the word is 
stressed, but can disappear in weak position, as in ^a pn 9p oi hot d» 
griiH go and help me cut the grass, and in the by-form pup9t pulpit. 

2. lu the majority of dialect woitis ending in /, this /, with 
a tolerable regularity, becomes o after ae, at, ao, oi^ J», <8, e, i, u, 
or other consonants than d, t, provided that / was followed by 
a pause or a word beginning with a consonant sound. 
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(tf) M.E. /=0.E., O.Fr. /: Sao shall, saeo (or sao) sail, ieowo 
owl, mdio mile, piffeoz berries of hawthorn, aeo sale, bto bill, mio 
meal, ^uo tool, habo bubble, fimbo fumble, nibo nibble, tva^o waggle, 
tako tackle, raso wrestle; faeo (fao) fail, aaio soil, spuoio spoil, 
j»to pile, peo pale, ;?io peel, vtu> fool, </z»ioE W.W. gibbles, trimho^ 
tremble, troifo trifle, ^d^yo eagle, s&ggo single, treeko treacle,. 
diaso jostle. 

Before vowels / is consequently preserved. These words,, 
therefore, have forms with o or / according as their places in 
the sentence and the following sounds vary, as in poio pile, poib 
fag9U pile of faggots, mesndii 9z tveo gd wt9m ? may not you as well 
go with them ? wiiv 9 naod 9n Icos paoHi tvel 9vda) ruBo we have 
known him curse pretty well before now, 'hti h bi dso t9 'meet i, oi 
'nao hi iao he shall be there to meet you, I know he shall, oi il 
eet9n I shall eat it. Other examples with o and / interchanging in 
the same word are given § 12, 3. 

On account of these changes experienced by the same word in 
different positions or within its own form system there is free scope 
for the complications caused by the influence of analogy, so that 
just as may come in before and after t or rf, so I may appear in 
these words where we should expect o. 

(3) M.E. /=0.E. / before k in beokn or b(Bokn vul intoxicated, 
miok milk, siok silk ; back bulk is also pronounced bolk^ but even in 
this form / is sometimes dropped. 

((?) M.E. /=0.E. / before/, v: seovso silver, i^o/ shelf , ttjoeof 
twelfth, tweov twelve, miseof myself. Yet forms with I are not 
rare in case of ' self ' and its compounds. 

3. M.E. I has been dropped, and in some cases absorbed or 
assimilated with a preceding vowel. 

(tf) M.E. / = 0.E., O.Fr. / in the same cases as in lit. English 
and a few others, as is already mentioned (§ 69, 23, 4, 6, 6 ; § 75, 
2(^,3; §77,2^3; §142, la; §145).^ 

{b) M.E. /=0.E. / before m in jam (with a pronunciation 
different from those given in W.W. s. elm) W.W. elm, and before 
h in mo9b9r9}uend%d left-handed. 

M.E. {a, p) /, (p) // = 0.E. (^flf; ci, o-) /, (o) II, O.Fr. (d) / has 
a decided inclination to be dropped when it is flnal, as in vutboo 
football, but it is often restored through a generalisation of the 
Aforms, which occur before vowel as in d9 hool 9nt the whole of it, 
skw9ol aot squall out, irdh hup trundle a hoop. 

This generalisation of the /-forms is supported by influences from- 
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other dialects, and perhaps also by the circumstance that Bomethnes 
the dropping of / here encounters the danger <^ making a word 
unintelligible or of mistaking it for another word. Thas a certain 
striving for distinctness or for not being misunderstood makes 
people avoid saying hao bow for haol bowl, rao row f(^ ra0l roll, 
tao tow for tool toll, hd hoe for hdl whole, etc. 

(c) ME. /= O.E. / in aold old, haold hold, 09I (a by-form of d) 
all, in special cases (§§ 12, 169). 

(d) M.E. I = O.E., O.Fr. / in unstressed syllables : 90/0 «ffal, 
dismo dismal (§ 149), luBtnfo handful, see further §§ 152, 157, 176. 

§ 205. The original rule for the vocalisation of / seems to hvre 
been that / remained before and after dentals (especially d and Q, 
and that vocalisation took place (a) finally before consonants or 
a pause ; (h) medially before consonants ; (e) in syllables whi(& 
had not the principal accent. This rule has then been disturbed 
by diflferent influences. 



r. 

§ 206. M.E. r=O.E. hr, wr, r, O.Fr. r has remained bef<»e 
vowel, and therefore also in some cases before /. The Pewsey r is 
accompanied by lip-rounding (§ 40) : rteen rain, rop wrap, rd raw, 
reed read, rio reel, rid rid, rif^ko wrinkle, rat^t riot, rdb robe, atdri 
story ; h(erol and harl harl. 

§ 207. M.E. short vowel + r, when r stood or came to stand 
final or before consonant (except / in some words), has become 
,v\ »*, or 3D (§ 15). M.E. long vowel + r has become an 
.»;-(! iphthong. 

1. M.E. r = O.E., O.Fr. r together with a preceding t, «, and in 
a low words with a preceding f, e (§§ 72, 2, a; 106, 1), has become 
IVwsey 0?' (§§ 74, 78, 109, 115). 

2. M.E. r= O.E., O.Fr. r, together with a preceding a, p, f, has 
become io' (§§ 70, 72, 76, 103, 106, 112). 

l\. M.E. r = O.E., O.Fr. r after long vowels has generally become 
an .0, which forms diphthong with the preceding vowel (§§ 80, 83, 
8.). 87, vS9, 91, 9.5, 95; 96, 1,/; 98, 1, <», 2; 119, 122, 124, 127, 
l.'U, 1;M, mo). In a few wonls long vowel -|-r has become a* 
nftor the vowel had been shortened: a>^n9st earnest, Iso^ learn 
1^^ S7, 1), r.i'V/ forty (§ 98, 3), or the word had received a weak 
by -form as in/y' year (§ 85, 2). 
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§208. M.E. r = O.E., O.Fr. r after short vowel has been 
•dropped, when it was followed bj an «, ]^ (^) : <9«« aree, Ujjfi 
earthed, baiter burster, kastofd custard, kji curse, Ji0€, fn fi^x^e, 
vast first, fos force, ha horse, moio morsel, nds nurse, paso parcel, 
pds9n parson, pas purse, was worse, wa]^ (by-form to «>»*)?) worth, 
and besides in at at art, amdm smear (§ 72, 4), walod world, 
^alo girl. 



§ 209. 1. M.E. k has remained. 

(a) M.E. k = O.E. guttural c and the k of other Teutonic dialects 
has remained in all positions except initially before n : kedl kettle, 
Jtip keep, kiUan kitchen, kaolt colt, kdv fellow, kao cow, kaf cuff, 
kleen clean, klap clog, krdk croak, krao crow ; eaksa acre, aaka ox, 
tri/fc» W.W. whicker, krak crook, /<>Pife trick, fo^k W.W. firk, 
Z2?*i& lark, lik leek, m^i& muck, «m;7iE; shirt, spek speck, tpeek weak, 
^tsol^k (also *toy) w^tfAriV^ stark naked ; kadi (origin ?) W. W. caddie. 

Of Welsh origin is^»*^ ap W.W. perk up (Skeat, Mi/m. Diet.), in 
Pewsey also used in the phrase pta^k ap wans jiaifz listen {Anglta, i, 
p. 95, 1. 81). 

(h) M.E. ife= O.Fr., 0. Picard. e=-k: karat carrot, kdat coat, kdti 
coach, kuaad cord, kavaa cover, klaem claim, ^/fif« class, klesa clear, 
i/i« close, kraon crawn, krai crush, kwaliti quality, kwdaH quart, 
kwjut quiet, 3tf9A:n bacon, hlar)kat blanket, ^;^^^ pail, khNc clerk, 
4er0i^ havoc, pusok pork, ^rij^X; trunk. 

2. M.E. k = O.E. ^ has disappeared before n : nit knee, naif 
kuife, ntV knit, nok knock, nao know. 



8k. 

§ 210. The M.E. combination tk has remained. 

(a) M.E. »k^0.^. sk (which regularly has given i) initial, 
tioder the influence of synonyms and isonyms of O.K. origin, <xc 
O.K. tk : akaat W.W. scaut (§ 97, 2), skio skill, ikin skin, ikraap 
«crape, skriitS screech (of birds), skup scoop, ik^^f scurf, skwal aot 
squall out, fkai sky. Medially the change into s is sometimes 
prohibited by metathesis in O.E. ioflian, M.E. azen, Pewsey aakif 
and similarly in task tusk. The preterite aaet asked is an adaptation 
of the aikt of the lit. language. Of unoertain origin are ahe^ tear, 
tkampo tread down. 
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(h) M.E. «/; = O.Fr., 0. Picard. sc ( = «ife): »UJhn scaffolding, 
skaaldso scalder, shoi^Ut scarlet, 9kaen skein, %kripU» scripture^ 
%hrdf scruff, akwot squat, skwuso pane, 9»ke9p (akske^) escape. 



§ 211. 1. M.E. ff has remained unchanged. 

{a) M.E. y = 0.E. guttural spirant (Sievers, Ags. Gram.^ § 206, 
2), or answering to the g of other Teutonic dialects : gtsd Qhaot ^ 
gossiping, gal gall, gaih> frighten, E.D.D. gaily, gaandof gander, 
ge9t gate, geda^ gather, gits geese, g&ni W.W. gawney, gidiedii 
giddy-headed, gaold gold, guw goose, gdao gore, gom gum, gdU guts, 
glidsD glitter, glao glow, grd8 grass, greev grave, gra$ gray, groim 
grime, grao grow, grdnt grunt. Of O.N". or Continental Teutonic^ 
origin is g : gahl dvao gabble over, gdp yawn, gii give, ge» guess, 
gromho grumble ; higin begin has its g from the preterite forms (Ten 
Brink, § 120). Of uncertain origin are gab gab {d9 gift 9 d0 gah)j 
goh gawk. 

(Jb) M.E. g = the O.E. guttural explosive which stood medially or 
finally either geminated or in the combination yg : dog dog, frog 
frog, jisowig earwig; for hag beg, see Kluge, GrundrisSy i, p. 84 U 
Known from M.E. time only are hig big, klog clog, flagz reeds, ga^ 
gag, PW P^gJ fro°^ M.E. wagge is derived wago waggle (sb.) - 
Of O.N. origin arc hag bag, leg leg, log drag, carry, ^few l^^ 
a beam over the fireplace where the bacon is smoked, dgli ugly^ 
Of unknown origin is shag tear. "W.W. * hedge-peg,' the berry (^^ 
the blackthorn (also called * hedge-pick' and * hedge- speak'), is i^^ 
Pewsey edipedh. 

For O.E. Tjg, see 2. 

(c) Of Celtic origin is magH maggot and twig twig : diist twi^ 
hit gwaen 9lon ! j ust come and see him going along ! 

{d) M.E. g = O.Fr. g : gardt garret, g^^^d3o garter, geedi engage,- 
geedihrih W.W. gauge-brick, gae gay, giisad gizzard, gaot {gd) 
gout, g^^dz9nz gurgeons, gots) gutter, ghri glory, grant grant, griif 
grief, gr^io gruel ; ia?-y» bargain, eego eagle, rfii^yo joggle (from the 
beginning of the 16th century, N.E.D.), mdrjgro mongrel, ser)go 
single ; of Picard. origin is g in giaodm garden. 

2. M.E. g has disappeared. 

(a) M.E. g = O.E. guttural spirant before n : nat midge,. 
nd gnaw. 
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{h) M.E. ^ = 0.E. guttural explosive after guttural n (j?), 
Sievers, A^i. Qram.^ § 215, Ten Brink, § 120, p\ dor) manure, 
Uf) lung, d9f) tbong, riy wring, jor) young, but has remained like 
in lit. English (Sweet, H.E.S., § 922) liygsc^ linger, m9f)g9> monger, 
and hijgso longer. 



§212. M.E. x» written gh, in O.E. written h (=x)» was 
a breathed palatal or guttural spirant. It stood before ^, and has 
in Pewsey had the same development as in lit. English. 

1 . M.E. X = O.E. h : hroit bright, vUxt flight, voit fight, hoit height, 
Uit light, noit night, ploit plight, Uit tight, toaet weight; r9%t 
right, slraet straight, sUit slight, hrood brought, h9od bought, 
fiod fought, dood thought, r9od di9n wrought iron ; the history of 
hUiti blighty goes to the seventeenth century only (N.E.D.). 
Here may also be placed drat dry time. 

2. M.E. X =^ O.E. h is / in draft draught, Idftso laughter, Idft 
laughed. 



§ 213. M.E. h was written h when it had become a mere 
aspirate already in O.E., or at least in early M.E., and when it 
luiswered to O.Fr. h ; it was written gh when it had become an 
aspirate during its M.E. development. In the latter case it was 
a X in M.E., and as such either palatal or guttural according to the 
quality of the preceding vowel (Ten Brink, § 122). 

1. M.E. initial A = O.E., O.Fr. h is treated differently with 
different ages and individuals, as already remarked (§ 28). 
A universal rule for the use of this sound cannot, therefore, be 
given. In the language of John Cripps it was mostly retained, 
and with him there is reason to believe that the use of h was 
inherited and not acquired. Tet he sometimes dropped it, although 
he very rarely put it in the wrong place. Thus the word • head ' 
was pronounced ed in hi 9 bin 9 'hot oi 99 da)t mi 'ed he has hit me 
right over my head, dra? • ed 9n ji^oz in det over head and ears in 
debt, and in compounds edhnz headlands, gidiedid giddy-headed, 
hhked blockhead, and others, and yet h was heard in utndii 'hit di 
'hed ? would you not hit your head? and to avoid hiatus atler 9 in 
9h^ ahead. It is the same in d99los the old horse and wso^k ijik 
$ h% work like a horse, huh 9 hae cock of hay, although hiatus is 
PhU. Irani. 1903. 8 
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not always provided for, as shown by the expression nao $ 0$ Jm 
^ kao% vut know an A from a cow'« foot. 

Sometimes the accentuation seems to be decisive : * An kuin tap 
$i, 'kudef he could not help it, could he? 'hii udn tUU 'fii hn 
'heap 9t he would not do it if he caa help it, twxt 'hoi^, n9i 'H it ms 
she, not I, wit du9nd 'toot » 9 'don wit we do not know what she 
has done with it, 'gi so so * dfuu ! give her her due ! but not seldom 
stressed forms appear without A, as in 'kip 'ii on let 'ao^ gi ! keep 
him and let her go ! kom on av * df ont nao / come ou, have half of 
it ! oi ' dp sd, bod dim ofraod ont 1 hope so, but I am not sure, ndi 
*dl 9 oi laid hold of me, wdonii hi to 'ovifio hiif will you not be too 
heavy for him ? 

As first word of a sentence the word A»* pretty regularly retains 
its h : hoo^ naod al ohaodod al do wae lor) she knew all about it all 
the way long, but %ao^ fit fio dik dzob ? is she fit for that job ? 
Ut ao^ gd ! let her go ! It is the same with the interrogative 
huu who. 

The pronoun hii has preserved its A in most positions where it* 
was not enclitic, and thus also when it is unstressed, in sentenced 
where otherwise it might be mistaken for ii you ; compare oi zi(0 
hii I saw him, and oi zid ii I saw you. Where such a mistake 
cannot easily be made, as for instance after an imperative kip ii — 
keep him ! h may be dropped. And in this possibility we may se^ 
one reason for the preservation of h in this word : wso 'hiit m» 
moo^kotf was he at the market? dim 'Sua? hi wso 'dso^ I am sure h^ 
was there. The form 9 he, which cannot be confounded with im 
you, never has A : oi naod woo 9 wsol knew where he was. 

In the word htend, hand, of the following examples it is possible 
that the disappearance of A is due to the shifting of the preceding 
t to the following word : dso wso zomom dso kids tand there wer^ 
some of them close to hand, diist tendos dva> dik mks ut, just hantf 
me over that axe, will you, compared with gi os di hcend, give m^ 
your hand. 

It seems almost impracticable to subject the use of A, even in th© 
language of an individual, to distinct rules. Out of some ninety 
sentences, each containing a form of the verb d, hav have, there are 
a good many complying with the usage indicated above, but there 
are also enough specimens left to make one desist from trying to 
find some regularity in it. This being so, it is, however, a rare 
thing to hear A in such words as hto eel, hogli ugly, where A is not 
etymologically justified ; it only happened when the word was used 
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•emphatically. Yet in vawhud, firewood, A was regularly inserted. 
Similarly in hrikhio brick-kiln, but not in Uimkio lime-kiln. 

2. M.£. final h = O.E. A, at Chaucer's time only an aspirate, has 
disappeared in h5i high, not nigh, hao bough, dao dough, plao 
plough, trao trough. 

3. M.E. final h = O.E. h has become /in ^ cough, dwaollf dwarf ^ 
«9i4^ enough, rJ/ rough. 

j- 

S 214. 1. M.E. y = O.E. palatal spirant ^ has become j: jim 
W.W. yelm, jako yellow, jelp yelp, jelt young sow-pig, y»* year, 
jdk j6Lk,jdk joke,j9nd9> yonder. 

2. M.E. y = O.E. palatal spirant ^ has disappeared in u you, 
dis yes, eat (weak form ii) yet, and sometimes in »9 year. 
CoBTorsely, an intrusive j is heard in j'wn earn, ji»to%g earwig, 
ilKD hear, jiso here, jiT^miit hereright, and sometimes in jed hed, 
jtiD'M arm, possibly through the influence of a preceding possessive 
j»», cf», my, your. 



§ 215. 1. M.E. f) has generally remained. 

(a) M.E. 2? = O.E. r) (Sievers, Ag%, Gram., § 184) : ametf among, 
iUff ding, ddt^ manure, hr) long, pra^ prank, »9ff song, strei^ string, 
-swof^ki a small beer, dei^k think, tdj^ tongue, we^ wing, mr^k wink, 
riff wring, rii^ko wrinkle, j3if young. 

(^) M.E. f; = O.Fr. rf (fiehrens, GrundrUB, i, p. 835): Me^A 
blank, erfk ink, j9/<a2?i& plank, rie^^ rank. 

{e) M.E. 2^ is inserted iu n9it9r)golo nightingale. 

2. M.K 27 has become n. 

(«) M.E. 2? = O.E. 2^ regularly in the unstressed syllables of 
the present participles and substantives : kotMn coming, prik^m 
pricking, din^n thinning, mks9nz banns of marriage, %ivn9n evening, 
UUmn lightning, mxhMn morning, r%dz9n ridging, iihn shilling, 
j^^Un yearling. 

(^) M.S. f) = O.E. f) sometimes in unstressed words : 9hn along, 
hrin bring, §priiun springing. 

{e) M.E. n{ff) = O.E. n («;) in kiimn kingdom, len]^ length, loan, 
sU-m} strength (Sievers, Ag$. Oram., § 184, § 215 Anm. 1). 
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INDEX. 



A. 

abate, beet, 117, 1, a; 149. 
able, eeho, 117, 1, e; 204, 1, h, 
about, 9haod, 193, 1, c. 
account, 9kaont^ 132, c; 149. 
acorn, eehm, 79, 1, a; 160. 
acre, e9ho, 69, 9; 79, 1, a; 209, 

1,11. 
actually, akMi, 102, 1; 164. 
advise, 9dv5is^ 125, h. 
afeared, 9viaod, 187, 2. 
afford, p/<^»rf, 91, 1, h, 
after, drf», 69, 2, a; 189, 2; 

193, 1, *; 193, 2, 5. 
again, 9ge9n^ 96, 2, <i. 
agate, 9ge9ty 79, 1, 5. 
agree, 9grii, 123, 1, 5; 149. 
ah look, ahlcB 9lak8, 69, 3 ; 92, 3 ; 

172. 
aim, aem, 138, 1, b\ 192, 1, c. 
aisle, ^i7, 123, 3. 
alarm, 9y^m, 103, 1. 
ale, eel, 79, 1, h, 
all, fl^, 69, 3. 
all but, i)jhd, 69, 3. 
allow, 9iaOf 132, /i; 149. 
allowance, 9lao9n8, 133, 0; 149. 
almanac, ooimnik, 102, 4; 149. 
almond, alm9n, 102, 3 ; 194, 3. c. 
almost, 9mo9sty 69, 3; 149. 
alone, p/bw, 90, 4. 



along, 9bp, 75, 1, «; 149 ; 215, 

2,3. 
already, pr^ii', 84, 2, r; 149. 
alter, d/to, 102, 3; 193, 1, 3^ 

204, 1, b. 
always, a/pz, 69, 3; 191, 2, 3. 
am, m, 148. 

among, ^m^^, 149; 215, 1, a. 
amount, 9maonty 132, e; 149. 
and, 9n, 9, 148. 
and if, iw/, 199, 1, a. 
ankle, ^yl7, 69, 8. 
annoy, 9nai, 144, 3 ; 149. 
answer, dnsso, 69, 2, c; 191, 1 ; 

200, 2. 
anthem, {en^m, 69, 1, a\ 192, 

l,a. 
antic, antik, 102, 1. 
anvil, ^nr/, 69, 1, a, 
appeal, 9p%o, 123, 1, c; 149. 
apply, 9ploiy 125, a. 
apprentice, prentee, 105, 1, a; 

149. 
apron, epson, 118, 2 ; 154. 
arm, »'/w, 70, 1, a; 214, 2. 
arrow, rt?rp, 69, l,a; 162; 191,3. 
arse, atts, 70, 3 ; 208. 
art, at, 70, 3 ; 150 ; 208. 
artillery, Hihori, 150. 
as, z, 148. 
as far as, zvmz, 148. 
as how, skeo, 148. 
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AS if, s»/, 148. 

ash-trce, aiStrii, 69, 7; 201, 1, a. 
ask, aaksy di, 69, 5 ; 210, a. 
askings, aks^nz, 69, 5 ; 156; 

215, 2, fl. 
aspen, aspm, 69, 1, a; 183, e, 
assizes, s^iztZj 125, h; 149. 
a straddle, ^strado, 69, 1 , d. 
as well as, zwaz, 148. 
at, t, 148. 
athwart, 9daH, 72, 2, a; 149; 

191, 2, &. 
at them, ^/m, 192, 1, a, 
aunt, £{»/, 142, 2, ^. 
away, ^i^<^, 96, 1, e. 
awkward, aokaitd, 191, 2, ^. 
awl, Ai>^/, 97, 2. 
awoke, ^u^aX*, 92, 2. 



B. 

hack, bak, 69, 1, a. 

hacon, heekn, 118, 1 ; 199, 1, e; 

209, 1, 5. 
had, bad, 69, 1, ^. 
hag. ^<«^, 211, 1,*. 
hail, haso, 138, 1, d. 
hailiff, 3<e<;/», 139, 1. 
halt, baet, 96, 1, </; 184, 1, a. 
hake, ^09/;. 79, 1, a. 
hald, 3;?;?/^, 69, 4. 
hald-headed, hooUdid, 69, 4 ; 

194, 3, «. 
hams, hamZy 69, 1, (^. 
hank, hajjk, 69, 1, a. 
harher, hto^hsi, 103, 1. 
hare, &fifa?, 80, 3. 
hargain, baj^gm, 211, 1, d, 
harge, ^ar^i^s, 103, 1 ; 203, h, 
bark, a»»ifc, 70, 1, h. 



hark (vh.), a»=i&, 72, 1, a. 
barken, hvHn, 70, 1, a. 
barm, 5a»'m, 72, 1, a, 
barney, 5a>'ni, 103, 1. 
baroness, ho'^ms^ 103, 1. 
barrel, haro, 102, 1. 
bashful, haikfo, 101, 1, a; 201, 

bastard, hamUod, 102, 2; 150. 
bath, ^fli<f, 69, 2, a; 197, 2. 
bathe, had, 196, 1, i. 
bawl, 3^, 69, 3; 184, 1, fl. 
be, hit, 86, 1, <;; 165. 
beak, hesk, 120, 1, &. 
beam, heQniy 82, 1, ^; 3, h, 
bean, ^^^, 82, 1, h\ 184, 1, a; 

199,. 1, c, 
bear, 3«d, 83, 1. 
beard, hixd, 83, 2, 5. 
beast, hmty 120, 2. 
beat, ^t>^, hjeet, 82, 3, ^. 
beauty, hjuuti, 146, 1. 
becall, ^iM, 69, 3. 
because, hika€ds, 9k9s, hi, 142, 

1, flf; 179. 
beckon, hekn, 71, 1, «. 
bedstead, hedstid, 82, 4, a. 
bee, hii, 86, 1, <^. 
beef, hiif, 123, 1, rf; 189, 1, b. 
beetle, *t4?iW, 88, 1, h. 
before, 9vd^, 91, 1, h, 
beg, 5<cy, 71, 7 ; 184, 1, a\ 

211, 1, b, 
begin, bigin, 211, 1, a. 
begun, ^»^iJ«, 77, 1, a; 152. 
behave, biheev, 79, 1, a. 
behind, bihoind, 88, 1, a; 194, 3, r. 
believe, bgliiv, 86, 1, c\ 152. 
belking, beokn, 204, 2, ^. 
bellow, bel^, 71, 1, a ; 162; 

191, 3; 204, 1, a. 
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bellowsy hildnz, 71, 2, a. 

bells, be(fz^ 71, 1, h, 

belly, belt, 71, 1, a; 204, 1, «. 

belt, belt, 71, 1, a. 

bench, benti, 71, 1, a. 

bend, bend, 71, 1, a. 

berth, bso'}, 196, 5. 

beside, bisdid, 200, 2. 

beaom, ^um, 86, 2, 0; 184, 1^ a; 

200, 2. 
betimes, biUimz^ 168. 
better, bedm, 193» 1, b, 
between, b^twiin^ 86, 1, <^; 152. 
betwixt, twiz, 152. 
bid, b9df 73, 1, a. 
biddy, JiW», 73, 4. 
bide, boid, 88, 1, a. 
big, %, 73,4; 211, 1,^. 
bill, bio, 204, 2, «. 
bind, bjind, 88, 1, <i. 
birch, b»Hij 74, 1. 
bird, bso'd. 74, 1. 
birth, 5»*}», 78, 1, c, 
bis, ^M, 155. 
bis not, bizHj 193, 2, ff. 
bit, bit, 73, 1, 0. 
bitch, biti, 73, 1, a. 
bite, boity 88, 1, a. 
bitter, bitx), 73, 1, a; 193, 1, b. 
black, ^/<?/l, 69, 1, a. 
bladder, bladiD, 69, I. b, 
blade, ^^prf, 79, 1, a, 
blame, bkem, 117, 1, a, 
blank, &/^l-. 101,1, a; 215,1,^. 
blanket, 4/<P^)b^ 102, 1 ; 209, 1,^. 
blastod,i/d*<irf,69,2,a; 193,1,*. 
blaze, bleez, 79, 1, a; 200, 2. 
bleach, i/ii7i, 84, 3, e, 
bleed, W#V/, 86, 2, a; 184, 1, a. 
blighty, blJiti, 73, 4; 193, 1, b; 

212, 1. 



blind, bljind, 88, 1, a. 

blockhead, bbksd, 213, 1. 

blood, *^<^, 92, 3. 

bloom, bluuniy 92, 1. 

blossom, bb89m, 75, 1, <^ ; 200, 2: 

blouse, 5/tfM2, 135, c, 

blow, 3^, 98, 1, c. 

blubber, 5^i>to, 77, l,a; 184, 1, a. 

blush, 5/Ji, 77, 1, <?; 201, 1, tf. 

boar, bdao, 91, 1, a. 

board, bdvd, 91, 1, *. 

boat, 3(W^, 90,4; 193, 1, <?. 

body, b^di, 75, 1, <?. 

body-horse, badios, 75, 1, c. 

boil, boio, 144, 1. 

bold, &a(>/(^, 90, 3, a ; 204, 1, b. 

bolster, 5ao/«^», 75, 4 ; 193, 1, * ;. 

204, 1, e. 
bolt, baoU, 75, 4; 193, 1, c. 
bone, bo^n, 90, 4. 
bonny, boni, 111. 
book, iuX-, 92, 2. 
boon, &utfn, 92, 1 . 
boot, buut, 130, 1. 
booth, buiut, 92, 1. 
born, bx)hid, 76, 1. 
bosom, ^Mzw,. 92, 2 ; 200, 2. 
both, bo9d, 90, 4; 196, 1, *- 
bottle, bodl, 193, 1,3; 204, 1, b. 
Bottlesford (short), 3i>rf/, 193, \,b. 
bottom, bjtm, bodm, 75, 1,^; 193, 

1, i. 
bough, bfeo, 94, l,d; 213, 2. 
bought, ij;?rf, 97, 2 ; 98, 6 ; 193, 

1, c; 212, I. 
bounce, heeons, 94, 1, 3. 
bound, haon, 94, 1, ^; 194, '.i.e. 
bounty, hfeonti\ 133, b; 199, 1, 3. 
bouro, bajoHj 95, 2. 
bow, 3<w, 98, 1, b. 
bow (vb.), bao, 94, 1, r. 
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bowl, hopl, 75, 4 ; 184, 1, a, brought, hrood, 98,6; 193, l,e; 

boy, hi, 144, 1. 212, 1. 

brains, hraenzy 96, 1, a, brow, hraOf 94, 1, a. 

branch, braanti^ 142, l,i; 202, brusher, hroiaif, 113, 1, a; 201, 

1, c. 1, h. 

brand, hran, 194, 3, e ; 199, 1, r. bubble, hdhl, 77, 1, « ; 204, 2, «. 

brass, ^ci#, 69, 2, a. buck, ^aX-, 77, 1, a. 

bray, ^<8^, 138, 1, a. bucket, *aib<, 114, 1 ; 209, 1, *• 

bread, hred, 82, 2, 5. bulb, hdlh, 204, 1, tf. 

breadpeel, hredpio, 123, 1, f. bulk, Ulk, hook, 77, 1, a; 204, 
break, hreek, 82, 1, a. 2, ^. 

breast, ^m<, 86, 4. bull, hul, 77, 2, a. 

breath, ^ra>, 197, 1. bullet, huht, 114, 2. 

breathe, *r^«f, 84, 1, (?; 184, 1, a; bullock, ^w/!;?^, 77, 2, d. 

196, 1, i. bumble-bee, hmbobii, 114, 1. 

breeches, hritiiz, 86, 2, a; 202, bums, homt, 113, 1, 0. 

1, a, bunch, ^^«, 77. 3; 202, 1, a. 

breed, 5riV/, 86, 2, ff. bundle, 5;wrf/, 77, 1, c, 

brew, ^rttw, 99, 1. burden, hx>^d0n, 194, 1, J. 

brick-kiln, hrikhio^ 73, 1, J; 199, burrow, iort, 77, 3. 

6, h\ 213, 1. burster, hosts), 208. 

bride, hroid, 88, 1, ^. bushel, huh^ 144, 4; 201, 1, h. 

bridge, hridi, 73, 3 ; 203, a. business, hiznss, 73, 1, h. 

bridle, brjidl, 88, 1, c, bustle, hdsl, 77, 1, a; 193, 2, a. 

bright, ^rJiV, 73, 4; 212, 1. busy, bizi, 73, 1, b; 200, 2. 

brim, brim, 73, 1, *. but, W, 161 ; 193. 1, c, 

brine, ir;?i», 88, 1, b; 184, l,rt; butcher, *m«», 114, 2. 

199, 1, (•. butt, hot, 113, 1, a. 

bring, brir;, 73, 1, a; 215, 2, i. butter, Jito, 77, 1, a; 193, 1, b. 

bristles, ^rizoz, 73, l,i; 193, 2, a. button, bJtm, 114, 1. 
broach, brats, 128, 1, i; 202, \,e. 
broad, brood, 90, 2, a, 
broadcast, brookdst, 69, 2, a ; C. 

194, 3, <?. 

broken, hr.^ok, 90, 2. i ; 199, 6, c. caddie. Xvfrf/, 69, 1, <f ; 209, 1, a, 

brooch, brats, 128, 1, b. cage, ktedi, 117, 1, ^. 

brood, bruud, 92, 1. cake, Xwl', 79, 1, a. 

brook, ^rwZ, 92, 2. calf, kaf, 69, 2, ^; 189, 1, n. 

broom, brnum, 92, 1. call, k.il, 69, 3. 

broth, ^rjjj?, 73, 2, ^; 197, 1. came, kjmd, 192, 1, tf. 

brother, brJdo), 92, 3. can, kten, 69, 1, ^ ; 148. 
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caasly n^hnaOf \99, \, a. child, Uoildj Uoifd^ 88, 1, « ; 

candle, k<gruU, 69, 1, a, 181 ; 204, 1, h 

canker, kaaykso, 142, 1, b, chimney, Uimli^ 202, \, c\ 204, 

cannot, kdnt, 69, 2, r. 1, a, 

eanst, k9»t, kd%t, 148 ; 199, 6, a, chirm, ^ai^w^ 73^ 2. 

oanst not,ifeaw, 69, 2, a; 193, 2, a. chirp, ^i»*^, 74, 1 . 

carcase, kx^hs, 103, 1. chitterlings, isidhnz, 73, 4 ; 154 ; 

card, ibvi^, 119, 2. 193, 1, h. 

care, ^md, 80, 1, 2. choice, ^i<si>, 144, 3. 

carpenter, hai^pmUa, 103, 1. choke, Uooh^ 90, 2, 3. 

carrot, k(er9t, 102, 1 ; 209, 1, h, choor, «Ma?, 72, 3; 202. 1, a. 

carve, hoH^ 72, 1, a. chosen, Ud%, 90, 1, ^; 199, 6, e, 

case, k$€8, 117, 1, h, Christ, krdiat, 88, 1, a. 

cast, ^a«^, 69, 2, a. Christmas, krhm^Sf 193, 2, a, 

castle, ^<z!«o, 102, 1 ; 193, 2, a. chuck, ^iJX*, 113, \, a. 

catch, Jtf«, 104, 2 ; 202, 1, d. chuckle, Wkl, 77, 1, <?; 204, 1, a. 

cease, a^^z, 120, 1, h, churm, ^ia?*m, 74, 1. 

celery, M&ri, 102, 3; 154. chum, tSa)% 74, 1. 

chaff, mf, 69, 2, a; 202, 1, a. cider, «Jt<i», 125, e, 

chain, ^esw, 138, 1, ^; 199, 1, tf; cinder, sinds>, 73, 1, /i. 

202, 1, c. claim, iE;/^«m,138, 1, h; 192, 1, <;; 
chair, Uaeso, 140. 209, 1, h. 

chalk, ^^^<sJl, 69, 5; 202, 1, a, class, Jl/d«, 101, 2; 209, 1, ^. 

chamher,^«Vi»5»,117,3; 184,1, J. claw, kid, 97, 1, e. 

chance, /id»«, 142, 2, 5 ; 202, 1,<j. clay, klae, 96, 1, *. 

change, Udndi^ 142, 2, &. clean, kleen, 84, 1, (?; 199, 1, c; 
chant, <id»^, 142, 2, h. 209, 1, a. 

chantry. tMnhri, 142, 2, J; 154. clear, kleio, 122 ; 209, 1, 5. 

chap, «<^, 69, 1, d, clerk, ^to«i&, 106, 2, a; 209, 1, 3. 

chapel, tiapoy 102, 1. climb, /;A?m, 73, 1, a; 184, 2, b. 

charge, /i»Vz, 103, 1 ; 202, 1, c. cling, ife/iV?, 73, 1, a; 215, 1, a. 

chatter, Uato), 69, 1, c. clip, ^/i/?, 73, 1, b. 

cheap, /#*/?, 82, 2, i; 202, 1, a. cloak, kldk, 128, 1, a. 

cheat, tSeet, 120, 1, ^; 149; clog, kbg.lb, 1, <?; 209, 1, a; 

193, 1, c; 202, 1, <r. 211, 1, b. 

cheek, <«VtX*, 82, 3, b. close, Z/rfz, 128, 1, a; 209, 1, ^. 

cheek (impudence), <»^^, 82, 3, ^. clot, klot, 77, 1. a. 

cheeky, Ueeki, 82, 3, A. cloth, kloj\, 90, 2, a; 197, 1. 

chemise, if mi, 105, 2. clothe, khjd^ 196, 1, i. 

chew, Uao, 98, 1, «; 202, 1, a. clothes, klaoz, 90, 2, a, 3, a. 

chicken, <i»7:^», 73, 1, b, clotted, khtid, 75, 1, a. 
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^loud, klaod, 94, 1, a, 
clout, klieotj 94, 1, a. 
clover, khovsoy 90, 2, a, 
-coach, kdts, 128, I, b; 209, 1, b, 
coAt, kdot, 128, 1, a; 209, 1, b. 
cock, Ibk, 75, 1, a, 2, a. 
cod, ib<^, 75, 1, a, 2, a. 
coit, ibi<, 144, 1. 
cold, kaold, 90, 3, a. 
collar-maker, hlimeekaf, 111. 
colour, kdla>f 114, 1. 
colt, ;fc<w/^, 75, 4; 204, 1, 3; 

209, 1, a. 
comb, kwuniy 90, 6 ; 1 84, 2, 3. 
come (p.p.)> kamd, 77, 1, a. 
comfort, kjmfo>ty 114, 1. 
coming, kjimn, 156; 192, 1, a; 

215, 2, a. 
company, kdmpni, 114, 1; 177; 

183, 3. 
conceit, hnseet, 120, 1, a; 193, 

I.e. 
concern, hmsD^n, 106, 2, a. 
consider, k^nsidjo^ 107, 1; 125, d; 

200. 2. 
contrary, hmtrddi, 111; 117,2,^. 
contrive, hntrjivj 123, 3. 
cook, Jtfiit, 92, 2. 
cool, ^tiu/, 92, 1. 
copper, hpaDj 75, 1, <?. 
4ord, ktiaod, 131 ; 194, 1, a ; 

209, 1. b. 
com, it»'n, 76, 1. 
corner, ho^tWy 112, 1 ; 199, 1, i. 
cottem-lug, kotion %, 211, 1, b, 
cotton, kotn. 111. 
couch, kaots, 132, i; 202, 1, e, 
couch-grass, kud, 77, 2, a ; 202, 

ha. 
cough, kojf, 98, 4; 213, 3. 
couldst not, kmn, 193, 2, a. 



counsel, kaoiso, 133, 4; 177. 

count, kceant, 132, ^. 

country, kontriy 114, 1. 

couple, ^v/?©, 113, 1, a. 

course, kdaos, 134, 1. 

cousin, kdz9n, 114, 1; 200, 2. 

cove, X-^ft;, 209, 1, a. 

cover, ibi?», 114, 1 ; 190, 1 ; 

209, 1, b. 
cow, kaoj 94, 1, a; 209, 1, a. 
cowardly, kaowaodlif 133, a. 
cowl, X*<«o/, 94, 1, <?. 
cowslip, kaoalipf 73, 1, 4. 
crabbed, krabd, 69, 1, a. 
cradle, Ir^^rf/, 79, 1, a. 
craft, lrfl[/i{, 69, 2, a; 189, 1, a. 
crave, Xr^^r, 79, 1, a. 
crawl, /rr^/, 69, 3. 
creep, kreep, 86, 3, 3 
crept, kreep, 82, 1, b. 
cress, kre^Sj 71, 3, a. 
cripple, kripo, 73, 1, 3 ; 183, a, 
crisp, krispy 73, 1, a; 183, c. 
croak, /:ra/:, 209, 1, a. 
crook, IrJX, 92, 3; 209, 1, a. 
cross, ^ri?M, 75, 2, a ; 200, 3. 
crow, krao, 98, 1, <^; 209, 1, a. 
crowd, kraody 94, 1, a. 
crown, kraon, 132, *; 209, 1, b. 
crumb, krjm, 77, 1, a; 184, 1, ^. 
crumble, krombo, 11 , 1, a; 184, 

2, a. 
crush, Xtj«, 113, 1,3; 201, 1,3; 

209, 1, b. 
crust, Xri«^, 113, 1, a. 
crutch, Xr^^«, 77, 1, c. 
QTj, krji, 125, a. 
cubby down, kubi d<Bon^ 11, 3 ; 

184, 1, a. 
cucumber, kukum^, 1X^,2', 184, 

1.*. 
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cud, kddy 77, 1, a. 

cuddle, kddl^ 77, 1, a. 

cuff, kd/j 77, 1, a; 209, 1, a. 

cuffs, kofi, 77, 1, a, 

cunning, Jbn^, 77, 1, a; 199,1,^. 

cup, k9p, 77, 1, a. 

cupboard, kdhad, 170. 

curd^iBrf, 78, 3, *; 194, 1, a, 

curse, kds, 78, 3, a ; 208. 

cu8iard,ib«^a>^.lld,2; 150; 208. 

custom » ib«^pin, 114, 1. 

cut, kjt, 77, 3. 

D. 

daft, dd/t, 69, 2, «; 189, I, a. 

dainty ydaenti, 138, 1,^; 194, 1,«. 

daisy, deeiiy 96, 2, ; 200, 2. 

damage, damidi, 102, 1 ; 192, 1, tf. 

damn, rf<?2?, 101, 1, a; 192, 3. 

damnation, neeSm, 118, 1. 

dance, cfaiw, 142, 2, i ; 194, 1, a. 

dap, (2<f^, 69, 1, d, 

dare, rf^a?, 70, 2. 

dai:k, rfa>«)fe, 72, I, a. 

darling, djoi^hft, 72, I, a; 156. 

darn, daai\ 72, 1, a. 

date, deetf 117, 1, a. 

daub, d4eah, 142, 1, a; 194, 1, «. 

daughter, <fato, 97, 1, d, 

davi, rf^^ct, 117, 1, a. 

day, rf<etf, 96, 1, a. 

deaf, rf#/, if/, 82, 2, 3, 4, i ; 

189, 1, a. 
deal, (fi'o, </;«, 1G5. 
dear, dia), 87, 2. 
death, rf^f, 82, 2, i; 197, I. 
debt, det, 104, 1 ; 194, 1, a, 
deceit, diseet, 120, 1, a. 
deceive, dUeev, 120, 1, a\ 190, 

1, i; 200, 2. 



deep, c^tVp, 86, 1, d. 

deer, (fi'a?, 87, 2. 

deliver, /ira?, 107, 1 ; 152. 

depend, depend, 104, 1. 

depth, d$p\, 71, 1, e ; 196, 5. 

desire, d^idw, 125, ^. 

devil -hardened, ditlsol^dand, 70,. 

l.«. 
dew, (^tiM, 99, 2. 
did, rf. 155 ; 194, 3, d. 
die, ddi, 88, 1, rf. 
difference, di/rvnSf 108. 
dike, rfJi^-, 88, 1, a. 
din, rfiw, 73, 1, h. 
dip, Ji/7, 73, 1, b. 
direct, dtrekt, 104, 1. 
dirt, dx% dusoi, 74, 1 ; 194, 1. a. 
disease, dizeez, 120, 1, a ; 200, 2. 
dismal, dimo, 200, 2 ; 204, 3, d. 
disturb, «<»^i, 115, 1; 152. 
dive, d^ivy 88, 1, h. 
dizzy, rf/zi, 73. 1,4; 200, 2. 
do, <fei«, (fo, rf, 92, 1; 171. 
doe, da, 90, 1, a. 
doer, du3o, 93. 
dog, (i»^, 211, 1, i. 
done, daUy 92, 3. 
door, ddao, 93; 194, 1, a. 
dost, 8t, 171. 
dote, (f<l^, 128, 1, a. 
double, d^bo, 113, 1, a. 
doubt, d(eot, 132, i; 193, 1, c. 
dough, dao, 9S^l,d; 213, 2. 
down, daoHy 94, 1, a. 
dozen, djz^n^ 114, 1. 
dragon, drtegiriy 102, 1. 
drake, dr$9ky 79, 1, a; 194, 1, a. 
draught, rfra/)(, 97, 1, d; 212, 2. 
draw, dt% 97, 1, />. 
drawl, dral, 69, 3. 
dread, dred, 194, 1, a. 
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, dreemy 82, 1, h, 

, dreeri, 86, 3, h. 

\,drenti,7\,lja; 202, 1, a. 

Ores, 104, 1. 

drad, 97, 1, b. 

drM», 88, 1, a. 

, drifov, 90, 2, «. 

it, rfra% 94, 3; 193, 1, rf; 

1. 
[sb.), drdv, 90, 1, a. 
, drteond, 94, 1, er; 194, 1, c. 
T, draoziy 94, 1, a. 
X, dri^»<?2, 77, 3 ; 203, «. 

dr^k, 77, 1, /z. 
V*, 88, 1, h, 
'uUy 135, «. 

djm, 77, 1, a; 184, 2, b, 
(£^7?, 77, 1, a; 194, 1, a; 

1, «. 
y«^, 77, 1, b. 
ijuuti\ 136, 1. 

dwsoY, 72, 1, a; 213, 3. 
e, rfM7jwrf/,73,l,a; 191, 1; 

1, e; 204, 1, ^. 
»i', 88, 1, d. 

E. 

tf^^a?, 120, 1, a, 

eego, 120, I, a; 204, 2, a ; 

\,d. 
idon, 214, 2. 
:, a?*ni?«^ 87, 1 ; 199, 1,^; 

3. 

d>, 72, 4 ; 208. 
.jiiDwig,2\\, l,i; 214,2. 
WE, 120, 1, a. 
eezi{li), 120, 1. a. 
W, <fw^, 82, 3, b. 
, II3W, 193, 2, a. 
, <?^, 82, 1, a; 193, 1, f. 



edge> tftfi^z, 71^ 8, a ; 203, «. 

eel, *tV/, 84, 3, *. 

eft, Mvai, 99, 4 ; 190, 1, a ; 193,. 

eighth, tee}, 96, 1, e ; 193, 2, *. 

* eint,' tfpn^, »n^, 165. 

either, didi», 96, 3 ; 196, 1, «. 

elder, ^tf^, 194, 1, c. 

eleven, p/^to, 71, 1, e; 190, 2. 

elm, d/m, 71, 6. 

else, eoz, 204, 1, e. 

empty, <wi^», 71, 1,/; 192, 2. 

enemy, en^moi, 125, « ; 199, 1, &. 

engage, y^^(^i, 117, l,tf;211,l,e^. 

engine, indiin^ 199, 1, ^ ; 203, b. 

England, eybn, 71, 1, a; 149. 

eDJoy, 9ndio$, 144, 1. 

enlist, list, 107, 1. 

enough, inof, 152; 199, 1, b; 

213, 3. 
entice, 9nUi»y 125, b, 
entitle, mioitl, 125, tf; 193, 1, ^. 
equal, e$kwoy 121, 1, &; 149. 
escape, 98ke9p, 210, ^. 
evening, iivnmy 84, 3, 3 ; 156;. 

215, 2, fl. 
ever, w», 84, 2, c. 
except, «tfjD^, 152. 
exciseman, aksoizman^ 125, &. 
eye, n, 88, 1, c?. 



face,/fi?«, 117, 1, <?; 188, 1.. 
fact, /piL*^, 101, 1, a. 
fade, ><?</, 117, 1, a; 188, 2. 
faggot, >^«Y, 102, 1 ; 188. 2. 
fail,>^o, 138, \yd\ 204, 2, g^ 
idintyfeent, 138, 1, tf; 188, 2. 
fair,/^tfi», 80. 3; 96, 1,/; 140;. 
187, 2; 188, 1. 
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fairing, /<wrw, 138, 1, #; 188, 2. fellow, vel», 187, 1. 

fairish, /wrii, 96, 1, a; 187,2. felt, /#/^, 187, 2. 

faith, fae]f, 138, I, e; 188, 2; ferret, r»^r9ty 109; 188, 1. 

197, 1. fetch, vetiy 71, 1, a ; 187, 1 ; 
fall, /a/, 69, 3; 187, 1. 193, 2, e. 

fallen, vely 187, 1. fever, /wr», 71, 3, b; 188, 2; 
faUow, vak>, 162; 187, I ; 204, 190, 1, a. 

1, a. few, f^titi, 99, 2; 187, 1. 

false, /w^ff, 101,3; 188,2; 204, fickle -minded, fiklmdindid, 73, 

1, c, 1, a. 

fare, /cud, 80, 3. fiddle, fidl, 73, 1, a; 187, 2; 
faring, /drwi, 111, note. 196,2. 

farmer,/»'m», 188, 1. fierce,/^*, 106, 3; 188, 2; 208. 

farther, >«, 154. fight, toit, 73, 4; 187, 1 ; 193, 
farthing, /^(fwi, 72, 1, a ; 156; 1, ^ ; 212, 1. 

196, 1, a, figs, vigz, 107, 1. 

fashion, faiim, 102, 1 ; 188, 2. file, rJw, 88, 1, a; 187, 1. 

fast, tdst, 69, 2, a; 187, 1. fill, vil, 73, 1, h\ 187, 1. 

fasten, vawt, 69, 2, a; 187, 1; filth, //>, 73, 1, rf; 187, 2; 

193, 2, fl. 196, 5; 204, 1, u. 

fat,/<»^ 69, 1, h\ 187, 2. fin,rm,73, l,a; 187,1; 199, l,c. 

fate,/?*/, 120, 1, a; 188, 2. find, toind, 187, 1. 

father, rd^», 69, 2, a; 187, 1 ; fine,/J«w, 125, h ; 188, 2. 

196, 1, a. finish, //tfi, 201. 1, *. 

fathom, /(edm, 69, 1, a; 158; fire, riia?, 88, 1, 3; 89,1; 187,1. 

187, 2; 196, 1, fl. firewood, vjwhud, 77, 2, a; 
fault, faat, 142, 1, a; 188, 2. 187, 1; 191, 2, a; 213, 1. 



favour, /<?^i%», 118, 1 ; 163. 
fear,/», 85, 2; 187, 2. 
feast, r<?p«<, 120, 1, 3; 188, 1. 
feat,/^/?^, 120, 1, a. 
feather, rf(/d?, 71, 1, b; 187, 1. 
feature, /<?^^«d?, 121, 1, a. 
feeble, /d^io, 120, 1, 3; 188, 2. 
feed,/iV;, 86, 1, 3; 187, 2. 



firk, >'^', 72, 2, fl ; 187, 2 ; 

209, 1, a. 
first, ViJst, 74, 2 ; 208. 
fist, vt'st, 73, 1, (f; 187, 1 ; 

193, 1, c. 
five, tvir, 88, 1, a; 187, 1. 
fiveponce, vipdm^ 73, 1, a; 88, 2; 

187, 1. 



feel,/«W, 86, l,i; 165; 187,1; flags, /<»^2, 69, 1, d; 187, 2; 

194, 1, c; 204, 1, b. 211, I, i. 

feci, Jlit, 86, 1, 3. flail,/««/, 96, 1, c; 188, 2. 

feik, Jhk, 96, 2, i ; 187, 2 ; flake, ><?/-, 79, 1, a ; 187, 2. 

209, 1, a. flame, /^<?//i, 117, 1, a; 188, 2. 

foll,/cf/, 71, 1, /*; 185. flea,/iV, 82, 3, i; 187, 2. 
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fLeck.Jlek, 187, 2. 

fledge, Jhdzd, 71. \,d; 187, 1 ; 

194, 1, e; 203, a. 
fleece, /iV«, 86, 1, d; 187, 2. 
flesh, >fi, 71, 4, b; 201, 1, a. 
^ew.Jlaody 99, 1. 
flicker, /ii», 73, 1, a; 187, 2. 
flight, rilJiY, 73, 4 ; 187, 1 ; 

212, 1. 
fling, /»r?, 73,4; 187, 2. 
flint, r/wi/, 187, 1 ; 193, 2, c. 
flitch,/*, 78, 1, a. 
flitter, Wtto, 187, 1 ; 193, 1,^. 
float, /r?/, 90, 1, b; 187, 2. 
flocl^vi^;^, 75, 1, a; 187, 1. 
flood, ^,92, 3; 187, 2. 
floor, /«», 187, 2. 
fLow,Jlao, 98, 1, «. 
flower, /<90trs9, 134, 2. 
flue, /mm, 135, <;; 188, 2. 
flung, ^, 187, 2. 
flute, /m«/, 135, a; 188, 2. 
flutter,yDto, 77, 1, a; 187, 2. 
fly, r/»V. 86, 1, rf; 187, 1. 
foal,/<l/, 90, 1, b. 
fol^/aM, 90, 3, a; 187,2. 
fold-shore, vdUu»d, 187, 2 ; 194, 

folk,fWife, 75, 2, <?; 187, 1. 
follow, /;>to, 75, 1, a; 162; 

187. 1. 
iond, fond, 75, 1, «; 187, 1. 
food,/i«iii, 92, 1; 187,2. 
fool. j^, 128, 3 ; 188, 1 ; 204, 2, a. 
foot, m/, 92, 2 ; 187, 1. 
football, vutbaa, 204, 3, b. 
for, /so, 159; 185. 
force, /m, 112, 3; 188, 2; 208. 
foreign, r^rvw, 188, 1. 
foreigner, v^r0n», 111. 
forfeit, /a»yp/, 112, 1; 188, 2. 



forge, /»«(^£, 112, 1; 188, 2. 
fork,/»U-, 76, 1; 187, 1. 
form,/»X 112, 1; 188, 2. 
fortnight, vJoHnJit, 98, 3; 187, 1. 
fortune, /»'«^, 112, 1; 188, 2. 
forty, r»»^t. 98, 3; 187, 1; 207,3. 
foster, /?#to, 75, 1, </; 187, 2. 
fought, t;<w^, 97, 2; 187, 1 ^ 

193, 1, c; 212, 1. 
foul, /(go/, 94, 1, a; 187, 2. 
four, vao9), 98, 1, #; 187, 1. 
fourteen, vdsDtiin, 98, 2; 187, 1.. 
fourth, t;aa»]7, 98, 1, 0; 196, 5. 
fowl,>o/, 94, 1, r; 187, 2. 
France, i;rd»«, 188, 1. 
fraud, /ri?;?rf, 142, 3; 188, 2. 
fiQ.j,frdy 138, 2; 188, 2. 
free,/r»Y, 86, 1, rf; 187, 2. 
freeze, rrtVs, 86, I, d; 187, f; 

200, 2. 

fresh, v^TM, 71, I, b; 187, 1; 

201, 1, «. 

fret, rr<j^, 82, 2, a; 187, 1 ; 193, 

Friday, vroidii, 187, I. 
friend, vrend, 86, 4 ; 187, 1. 
fright, froit, 187, 2. 
^0%, frog, 75, 1, fl; 187, 2; 

211, 1, h 
from, rrpw, 187, 1. 
front, /rin^, 113, 1, a; 188, 2. 
frost, /ri?M^, 75, 2, fl; 187, 2. 
froth, /r;?;?)?, 90, 2, ^; 187, 2 ;. 

196, 5. 
frown, /r<co», 132, 3; 188, 2; 

199, 1, c, 
fruit, /rttw^, 135, c; 188, 2. 
irj,fr9iy 125, «. 
fuel,^io, 136, 1 ; 177. 
full, vul, 187, 1. 
fumble, y^m^o, 204, 2, <y. 
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fur, 115, 1 ; 188, 2. 
furlong, vxl^lm, 187, 1. 
furnish, /»'nii, 115, 1 ; 182, 2 ; 

201, 1, h. 
fumiture,/a?W«», 115, 1; 188, 2. 
fnrroTT, yJrv, 77, 1, a. 
fu9«,/M, 77, \, b; 187, 2. 
fussy, y5«t, 77, \,b; 187, 2. 
fusty, ^#^1, 113, 1, a; 188, 2. 
future, j^'nk^^, 136, 1. 



G. 

^ab, ^aby 69, 1, d; 184, l,a; 

211, l,<i. 
gabble, ^abl, 69, 1, e^; 211, 1, a. 
gad, ^«rf, 69, 1, a; 194, 1, a; 

211, 1, a. 
gag, ^tfy, 211, 1, b. 
gall,^*/, 69, 3; 211, 1, a. 
gallon, gaUn, 102, 1. 
gaily, ^c»/», 211, 1, <i. 
gander, gctttud^Oy 69, 5 ; 211, 1, a. 
gape, yd;?, 79, 2; 211. 1, a. 
garden, yw?rf>», 119, 1; 194, 1,«; 

211, \,d, 
garret, y<»fv^, 102, 1 ; 211, 1, rf. 
garter, y»»to. 103, 1 ; 193, 1. * ; 

211, 1, d. 
gate, yw^, 79, 1, b\ 211, 1, a. 
gather, gedz>, 69, 8 ; 194, 2 ; 

211, 1, a. 
gauge-brick, geedibrik, 117, 1, ^ ; 

203, i; 211, I, d, 
gave, yi'rf, 190, 3, a, 
gawk, y;?^-. 110; 211, 1, a. 
gawney, yd»t, 211, 1, a, 
gay, y<?^ 138, l,fl; 211, 1, (f. 
gccsc, yfV«, 86, 1, b'y 211, 1, a. 
ghost, gd98ty 90, 1, a. 



gibbet, ifzt^p^, 203, &. 
gibbles, diihoz, 203, ^ ; 204, 2, «. 
giddy, y»</i, 73, 1, b. 
giddj-heB^ed, gidiedtd, 211, 1, «; 

213, 1. 
girl, gao^lo, gjloy 181 ; 208. 
give, yiV, 190, 3, a; 211, 1, a. 
gizzard, gizaod, 211, l,d. 
glee, glii, 86, 1 , rf. 
glide, gldid, 88, 1, «. 
glitter, glidg>, 73, 1, a ; 193, 1, ft ; 

211, 1, a. 
gloom, gluum, 92, 1. 
glory,y«ri, 128, 1, rf; 211, 1, d. 
glow, y^, 98, l,a; 211, 1, «. 
glutton, gldt9n, 114, 1. 
gnat, n<e^, 69, 1, «; 211, 2, a, 
gnaw, nd, 97, 1, a; 211, 2, «. 
go, gd, 90, 1, a. 
goad, gdd, 90, 1, a. 
goat, gdt, 90, 1, «. 
going, gtcaen, gtoo9ny 90, 5. 
gold, gaold, 90, 3, i ; 204, 1, ft; 

211, 1,«. 
gone, goon^ 90, 2, a. 
good, gtid, 92, 2. 
goose, ytitt#, 92, 1 ; 200, 3 ; 

211, 1, a. 
gore, gdx, 91, 1, a; 211, 1, a. 
gout, y«o^ 132, i; 211, 1, d, 
governor, gov9n»t 114, 1; 154; 

199, 1, ft. 
gown, ga^m^ 132, ft. 
grace (vb.), grees^ 117, 1, rf. 
grains, yr<c^2, 138, 1, ft; 2. 
grandfather, gramfioy 102, 1 ; 

154; 194, 3, d; 199, 2, ft. 
grant, grant, 142, 2, ft; 193, 

1, <?; 211, 1, rf. 
grass, gran, 69, 2, a; 211, 1, a. 
grate, yr^f^, 117, 1, «. 
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-gnrBy (jirseVf 79, 1, a; 211, 1, «. 
g;nLj,(^rae, 96, 1, h; 211, 1, a. 
graze, yrwa, 79, 1, «. 
grease, ^rsez, 120, 1, «. 
green, ^rttn, 86, 1, h. 
greet, ^n»^, 86, 1, *. 
grew, graodf 99, 1. 
grief, ^*t/, 123, 1, « ; 189, 1, h ; 

211, 1, rf. 
grime, graim, 88, 1, « ; 21 1, 1, a. 
grind, ^ritW, 88, 1, a. 
grip,yrf>, 73, 1, a. 
giipe, yri^, 88, 1, «. 
gristle, yriao, 73, 1, a; 193, 2, «. 
groan, yiv^n, 90, 2, a. 
grope, yr»>, 90, 1, a. 
ground, graond^ 94, 1, h, 
grounds, ^r<»mz, 94, 1, &; 194, 3, f. 
grow, yrffo, 98, 1, « ; 211, 1, «. 
gruel, yfw, 186, 1 ; 152; 211, 

grumble, grambo, 113, 1, a ; 

211, 1, a. 
grunt, yri»^, 77, 1, « ; 211, 1, 0. 
guess, gesy 200, 3; 211, 1, a. 
guinea-fowls, gliinh, 123, 1, d. 
gidlet,^&<, 114, 1. 
gum, gam, 92, 3 ; 211, 1, a. 
gurgeoDS, gao^di^mz, 115, 1 ; 203, 

4; 211, 1, rf. 
guts, gdtSf 211, 1, <^. 
gutter (vb.), got^, 114, 1 ; 193, 

1,*; 211, 1,4^. 



H. 



habit, hahii, 102, 1. 
had, /, 148. 
hadst» </, i, s, 148. 
hail, Aael, 96, 1, «. 



half, haf, 69, 2, *. 
halfpennyworth, eepsot, 191,2,^; 

197, 4 ; 199, 6, d. 
halloo, haht, 102, 1 ; 162. 
hand, h€Md, 69, 1, «; 194, 3, €. 
handful, hamfo, 199, 2, b; 194, 

3. «; 204, 3, d, 
handkerchief, hsrfkaotssD, 154 ; 

194, 3, e\ 202, 1, e, 
handle, lumdl, 204, 1, b. 
handy, A<mii, 69, 1, a; 199, 1, ^. 
hard, A»«<f, 70, 1, a, 
haxdcn, had^dm, 70, 1, a; 194, 1, h. 
hare, heao, 80, 1. 
harl, luBrol, 70, 4 ; 181 ; 206, 
harm, hx^m, 70, 1, a, 
harp, hao^py 70, 1, 0. 
hasp, A<?/?«, 69, 1, a; 183, <;. 
hatch, JuUi, 69, 1, «. 
hate, keet, 79, 1, 0. 
have, d, ^, 69, 2, rf; 148. 
havoc, cdvok, 102, 1 ; 190, 1, i; 

209, 1, h. 
hawk, Ad^, 97, 1, e ; 190, 3, «. 
hay, A<^, 96, 1, <?. 
he, An, 0, 86, 1, a; 148. 
head, hed, 82, 2, h\ 190, 3, a; 

213, 1; 214,2. 
headland, edhn, 149 ; 194, 3, a ; 

213, 1. 
heal, Alt/, 84, 3, c, 
health, ^f/>, 71, 1, /; 196, 5; 

204, 1, $, 
heap, Aitjp, 82, 3, b, 
hesLTyjia), 214, 2. 
heart, hsoH, 72, 1, a. 
hearth, Aa?-]?, 72, 1, a; 197, 1. 
heat, heety 84, 1, r. 
heathen, heed^n, 84, 1, <?; 196, 

1, a; 199, 1, <^. 
heather, hedso, 84, 2, c; 196, 1, a. 
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heaven, liehm, 71, 1, <^; 190, 2. 
heavy, hevi^ 71, 1, a, 
hedge, h$dz, 71, 1, a, 
hedge-pick, edipe9k, 211, 1, h. 
heed, hiidy 86, 1, 3; 3, a; 194, 

l,a. 
heel, Mil, 86, 1, h. 
heft, heft, 193, 1, d. 
heifer, haefo, 96, 1, e\ 189, 

l,a. 
height, A;?!^ 193, 1, <f ; 212,1. 
hell, M 71, 1, ff. 
help, ^f^, 71, 1,*; 204, 1, e. 
hem, hem, 71, 1, a. 
hen, Ain, 71, 2, a; 199, 1, c, 
her, A», 153 ; 213, I. 
herhs, al^H, 106, 2, a. 
here, hw, 87, 3; 214, 2. 
hereright, ywr^^i^, 154 ; 214, 2. 
heron, »»», 106, 1 ; 199, 1, e, 
hew, J^uu, 99, 2. 
hide, hdid, 88, 1, 3. 
high. Mi, 88, 1, rf; 213, 2. 
hill, hio, 73, 1, 3. 
hilt, hiot, 204, 1, ^. 
him, Pft, n, m, 148. 
hind, AJiW, 8H, 1, a; 194, 3, e. 
hinder, hindso, 73, 1, a. 
hinges, endiiz, 71, 1, a; 199, 1, 

3 ; 203, a. 
hip, Atp, 73, 1, h. 
hire, A^^ta?, 88, 1, h. 
hitch offtime, hithoftoim, 75, 2, a. 
hive, A;>ir, 88, 1, h. 
hoard, A<l«<^, 91, I, 3. 
hoarse, A/ia)«, 91, 1, a, 
hoh, A3i, 184, 1, a. 
hold, ArwW, 90, 3, n; 194, 3,*; 

204, 3, c. 
hole, A.7J/. 90, 2, b. 
holiday, hlidee, 96, 2, a. 



hollow, holso, 75, 1, «; 162;^^ 

191, 3. 
holy, hdli, 90, 1, «. 
home, tt^im, 90, 5. 
home-cured, oomkjuaod, 90, 2, «. 
honey, ;?»i, 77, 1, «; 199, 1, i. 
honour, omo, 111 ; 163. 
hood, hud, 92, 2. 
hook, huk, 92, 2. 
hop, h^op, 75, 2, a. 
hopper, hap», 75, 1, a. 
horn, A»X 76, 1. 
horse, A;>«, 76, 3; 208; 213, U 
hound, hteond, 94, 1, ^. 
hour, tdowx, 134, 2. 
houses, A^?w, 94, 1, a; 200, 3» 
however, tmra^, 94, 4 ; 1 73. 
hud, Md, 77, 3. 
humhle, Umbo, 116, 1 . 
humhaw, homd, 97, 1, ^. 
hundred, handsDd, 77, 1, a. 
hung, %, 75, 5. 
huagcT i^^j^, 77, l,a. 
hunt, Ajh^ 77, 1, a. 
hurdle, toW/, 78, 1, (?. 
hurt, A»% 115, 1. 
hushand, A;?^^, 77, 1, 3; 158; 

194, 3, e. 



I. 

I, I, dropped, 168. 
ice, ji>, 88, 1, a, 
idle, jidl, 88, I, a. 
if, 9/, 155 ; 189, 5. 
ignorance, ig^r^m, 199, 7. 
in case, 9T)kee$, 199, 5. 
inch, inU, 73, 1, i; 202, 1, <f. 
ink, d2?i6, 104, 1 ; 215, 1, h. 
inquire, ef)kw^m, 127. 
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instead, 0futid, 82, 4, a; 156. 

is, 2, 155. 

island, iiTJwi, 149 ; 194, 3, e, 

it, 0d, 155; 193, I, e, 

itch, eeti, 79, 1, a. 

ivy, ^Vt, 88, 1, a. 



jams, diamz, 101, 1, ^; 203, b. 
jarl, (fibV, 70,4; 181. 



key, kae, 96, 1, ^. 

khaki, h>''ki, 70, 4. 

kid, ifejrf, 73, 4. 

kill, Jtw, 73, 1, b. 

kin, ifein, 73, 1, b. 

kingdom, kimm^ 194, 3,/; 215, 

2,e. 
kiss, ;&»>, 73, 1, 3; 200, 3. 
kitchen, kiti^n, 73, 1, i; 202, 

1, a; 209, 1, a. 
kite, kait, 88, 1, ^. 
knee, niV, 86, 1, rf; 209, 2. 



jaundice c«8.e^, 142, 1, 3 ; ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 



154; 203, b. 



knife, iw«/, 88, 1, a; 189, 1, a. 



jaunt ^^ 69. 5; 142, 1. b; ^.J^-.^'^,^ [^ j. '^,^^ ' 



knock, noky 75, 1, a; 209, 2. 
know, nao, 98, 1, c ; 169 ; 209, 2. 
kranky, krai^ki, 69, 1, «. 



203, 
jawed, didd, 97, 1, #. 
jealous, diehsy 105, 1, a; 204, 

jelly. di$lH\ 105, 1, a; 166; 

203, 3. j^ 

job, !&?&, 111. 
joKle i^yo, 203 3; 211, 1, rf. ^^ ^ 

''?5^f\A'o ladder, ^rf., 69, 1, 3. 

''u'^l\u' ladle, /..^/, 79, 1, a. 

S "^L 10. 113 3. 193 ^^^y' ^^^*' ^^' ^' ^' ^^^' ^' ^• 
jostle, d£^i^ 110; 113, 3; 193, ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

2, «; 204 2 « j^ ^ 

pumey ^>n. 115, 1 ; 203, b. ,J^f^^^ ,^ ,. 

judge, dhdi, 116, 1 

just, diUt, 116, 2. 



language, laywidz, 102, 1. 
lantern, latendsony 142, 1, 3 ; 

193, 1, b, 
lark, &»«)&, 70, 1, c; 209, 1, a. 
last, to«^, 69, 2, a. 
late, fetf^ 79, 1, a. 



K. 

keen, ibV«, 86, 1, b; 199, 1, e?. 

keep, kip, 86, 2, a ; 165 ; 183, n; lather, ladso, 69, 1, d; 196, 1, a. 

209, 1, a. laugh, /d/, 97, 1, d; 212, 2. 

kept, kep, 193, 2, (?. laughter. Infix, 97, 1, rf; 212, 2. 

kernel, i»'w/, 72, 2, c. law, /d, 97, 1, a, 

ketUe, *««, 193, 1, ft ; 204, 1, 5 ; lay, te^ 96, 1, c. 

209, 1, 0. leach, see leech. 
FhiL Traas. 1906. 9 
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lead, led, 82, 2, h. line, Uin, 88, 1, a. 

lead, le9d, 84, 1, c. linen, limn, 73, 1, r; 199, 1, &. 

leader (a sinew), le9da}, 84, 1, e\ linger, lip^s), 71, 2, a; 211, 2,5. 



194, 1, a, 
leaf. Hi/, 82, 3, i. 
leak, leek, 82, 1, a. 
lean (vb.), leen^ 84, 1, c, 
lean (adj.), ^w, 84, 1, <?. 
leap, /i^, 82, 3, b, 
learn, fe^n, 87, 1 ; 207, 3. 
least, le98t, 84, 1, c. 



linseed, linsiid, 73, 1, e. 

Up, lip, 73, 1, a. 

listen, lizn, 73, 1, &; 193, 2, «. 

little, /t^/, 73, 1, d; 193, 1. i. 

loaf, Idf, 90, 1, 0; 189, 1, a. 

loan, ^n, 90, 1, a, 

loath, /4, 90, 1, a; 197, 1. 

lock, hk, 75, 1, a. 



leather, ledso, 71, 1, 3; 196, 1, a. lodge, bdz, 110; 203, ^. 

leave, leev, 84, 1, c. loft, bi>/tj 75, 2, «; 189, 1, «. 

leech, ^0^', 84, 1, a; 202, 1, 0. loin, bin, 144, 2 ; 199, 1, h. 

leek, /»)&, 86, 2,h; 165 ; 209, 1, a. lonely, /a^n/», 90, 4. 

leg, %, 71, 1, fl; 211, 1, b. long, /^^j?, 75, 1, e; 211, 2, b; 

lend, ^, 84, 2, c. 215, 1, a. 

length, len\f, 71, 1, ; 196, 5; look, /t^, 92, 2. 

215, 2, ^. loom, luum, 92, 1. 

lest not, lesn^ 193, 2, a. loos, luus, 92, 1. 

let, let, 84, 2, i; 193, 1, c. lord, liD% 190, 3, a. 



letter, letsD, 104, 1. 



lost, 2!?«^, 75, 1, a. 



lettuce, leUs, 105, 1, a; 193, lot, bt, 75, 1, a; 2, a. 



l,i. 
lice, bis, 88, 1, 3. 
lick, lik, 73, 1, a. 
lid, lid, 73, 1, a. 
lie, bi, 88, 1, #. 
life, bif, 88, 1, a; 189, 1, a. 
lift, /(/if, 73, 1, b; 189, 1, a. 
Ught(8b.), /itY, 73, 4; 212, 1. 
light (adj.), bit, 73, 4. 
lightning, bitn9n, 215, 2, a. 
like, /ji^, 88, 1, n; 166. 
lilac, laebk, 204, 1, a, 
limb, /m, 73, 1, a. 



loud, laodlik, 166. 

louse, /<»o«, 94, 1, a. 

love, bv, 77, 1, «. 

low, loo, 98, 1, <f. 

lug, %, 77, 1, a; 211, 1, b. 

lung, % 211, 2, 3. 



M. 

machine (vb.), iin, 107, 1 ; 149. 
mad, mad, 69, 1, b. 
made, m^^t/, 79, 1, c. 
limb (vb.), /?'m, 73, 1, a; 192, madcll, ?;i<«oz, 103, 4; 152. 

I, a. maggot, ma^^t, 69, 1, d; 211, 

lime, bim, 88, 1, a. 1, r. 

limekiln, bimkio, 73, 1,3; 199, magnify, magipi, 199, 7. 

6, b, main, w<f^, 138, 1, 5; 199, l,r. 
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malt, nuolt, 69, 4. 
mane, meen^ 79, 1, a, 
mange, mmandi^ 142, 1,3; 203, h. 
manner, manso, 102, 1. 
many, numi, 69, 1, a, 
map, ini^, 101, 1, a. 
market, msol^ht, 103, 1. 
marlborough - handed, moob^r^- 

htmdid, 204, 3, h. 
marrow, mar9, 162. 
marry, ma^riy 102, 1. 
mash, maii, 69, 7; 201, 1, a. 
masoner, meesM), 118, 1 ; 200, 2. 
master, tndiUo, 117, 2, «; 120, 

1, a; 193, 1,3. 
maal(vb.),m/. 101, 4 ; 192, 1, c. 
roaw, mdbafff 97, 1, a. 
me, m9, 151. 

meadow, m^^i^, m^, 84, 2, 3 ; 1 62. 
meal, mto, 84, 3, b ; 204, 2, a. 
mean, »wtf», 84, 1, <?; 192, 1, <i. 
measles, meezozy 121, 1, 3 ; 200, 2. 
measure, tnizso, 121, 2; 175. 
meat, meet, 82, 1, a, 
meddle, medl, 104, 1 ; 194, 1, a ; 

204, 1, b. 
meet, meet, 86, 3, a; 193, I, c. 
men, m«i, 71, 1, a. 
mend, mend, 104, 1. 
mice, mais, 88, 1, b. 
middle, midl, 73, 1, a; 204, 1, b, 
mid-Lent, medhn, 193, 2, <;. 
midwife, midwdif, 73, 1, a. 
might, nwrf, 179; 193, 1, c. 
might say (nay), madsag, 96, 1 , c. 
mightst, mes, 179. 
mignonette, min^net, 199, 7. 
mild, mjild, 88, 1, a; 204, 1, b. 
mildew, miodjuu, 73, 1, a. 
mile, mifi0, 88, I, a; 192, 1, a ; 

204, 2, a. 



milk, »wo^, 73, 1, «; 204, 2, 3. 
milksops, mioksaps, 77, 1, 0. 
mind, m^ind, 88, I, a; 194, 3, e; 

199, 1, e?. 
mint, mint, 73, I, 3. 
mire, miis>, 88, 1, 3; 89, 1. 
miss, mis, 73, 1, a. 
mist, mi«^, 73, I, a. 
mistletoe, mizltd, 73, I, a; 193, 

2, a; 204, 1, b. 
mite, w;?!^, 88, 1, a, 
mix, mi-^, 73, 1, a. 
moan, mo^, 90, 4. 
moist, mteist, 144, 3. 
moisture, maistiao, 144, 3. 
money, »t;?m, 114, 1. 
monger, mdr)gdi>, 77, I, a; 211, 

2,i. 
mongrel, moygro, 114, 1; 211, 

1,(^. 
month, mont, 197, 4. 
mood, muud, 92, 1. 
moon, mttun, 92, 1. 
more, ma», 91, \, a. 
morning, msci^nQn, 76, 1. 
morsel, m;?w, 112, 3; 200, 2; 208. 
mortar, mao^tso, 112, 1; 154. 
moss, mo8, 75, \,b\ 75, 2, a. 
most, m(w«^, 90, 4. 
moth, moo\, 196, 5. 
mother, mddso, 92, 3. 
mothery, mdd^ri, 77, 1, a. 
motty, »w^i, 111. 
mould, maold, 128, 2; 204, 1, b. 
moult, iwrt//. 145, 3; 193, 1, c. 
mount, mmont, 132, ^. 
mourn, mdaon, 95, 2. 
move, muuv, 130, 1. 
mow, »w^, 98, 1, c. 
much, nuU, 77, 1, c. 
muck, mjk, 11, 1, c; 209, 1, a. 
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BiuleftnjuOj 135, a; 192, 1, c, 
murder, nw^dao^lS, I, c; 196,2. 
music, mjuusic, 136, 1. 
must, mdit, 92, 3 ; 171. 
mustard, nmUod, 114, 1. 
mutton, mdt9n, 114, 1. 
muzzle, tndzo, 114, 1 ; 200, 2. 
my, mif 155. 

myself, mmof, 166 ; 200, 2 ; 
204, 2, c. 



N. 

nabbed, nad, 199, 1, a. 

nail, naelf 96, 1, a. 

naked, neekidy 79, 1, a, 

name, n^^m, 79, 1, a. 

natural, n<Bt9r9l, 102, 1 ; 193, 1, h. 

nature, neetso, 118, 1 ; 175 ; 

193, 1, h. 
near, wi'a?, 83, 2, h\ 199, 1, a. 
neat, neet, 120, 1, 4; 193, 1, c; 

199, 1, a. 
neck, neky 71, 1, a; 199, 1, a, 
need, mV/, 86, 2, 5; 165. 
needle, mrfo, 204, 1, i. 
neigh, fUM^ 96, 1, ^; 199, 1, a. 
neighbour, futehx, 96, 1, tf; 163. 
neither, noidx^ 96, 3. 
nophew, nerju, 190, 1, 3. 
net, net, 71, 1, a. 
new, njuu, 99, 1. 
next, nekBt, 71, 1, f. 
nibble, nihl., 71, 2, «; 184, 1, «; 

204, 2, a, 
nice, «Jw, 125, i. 
nick, wiX, 7;5, 4. 
niece, mes, 123, 2; 199, 1, a. 
nigh, «Jt', 88, 1, rf; 213, 2. 
night, «.>/7, To, 4; 212, 1. 



nightingale, noit9figal, 69, 3 ; 

215, 1, c, 
nightmare, naitmexy 80, 1. 
nimble, nimboy 73, 1, a. 
nit, nit, 73, 1, a; 199, 1, <f. 
no, nd, 90yly a; 169 ; 199, 1, a, 
noble, ndbo, 128, 1, <f. 
noise, nais, 144, 3. 
nook, nt^X-, 92, 2. 
noon, nuMfi, 92, 1. 
nor, fWy 159. 

north, na?^j7, 76, 1 ; 197, 1. 
nose, ndzy 90, 1, ^. 
not, md, 193, 1, <?. 
nothing, M3j7Pn, 156; 196, 4. 
notice, ndtu, 129; 193, 1, b. 
nought, noot, 98, 6. 
novel, n^vOy 111. 
novice, w;ww, 111. 
now, naoy 94, 1, a. 
numb, wJ/», 77, 1, «; 184, I, b. 
number, nombat)y 113, 1, a; 184, 

nur8e,ni«, 115, 2; 199, 1, a; 208. 
nut, noty 11 y 1, a. 



O. 



oak, ^X', 90, 1, a, 
oath, 4. 90, 1, a; 197, 1. 
oatrick, wjtriky 90, 5. 
oats, iTi?^*, 90, 5. 
oblige, Moidiy 125, 3. 
obstacle, obsUkOy 111. 
odd, ;></, 75, 1, b. 
of, ^, ^r, r, /, .?n, 157. 
of them, onniy 192, 1 , « ; 1 99, 2, c. 
off, i?i>/; 185. 

offal, oa/oy 75, 2, « ; 149 ; 204, 
3, d. 
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often, oofm, 75, 2, « ; 152; 193, 

2, a\ 199, 2, a. 
-oil, «to, 144, 3. 
ointment, nntm^nt, 144, 2. 
old, oo/i, 90, 3, a; 169; 194, 

3, *; 204, 1, b, 3, ^. 
on, 9n, p, 157. 

once, toJfUy 90, 5. 

one, trJn, 90, 5; 169. 

onion, ^iwn, 144, 2; 199, 1, h, 

open, oi^pmy 90, 2, 3; 199, 2, a, 

or, a?, 91, 2. 

or else, sPhf 151. 

orchard, xi'tiaod, 202, 1, i. 

order, ar'c^, 112, 1. 

other, <i(f», 92, 3; 193, a. 

ought, i^d, 193, 1, c. 

ounce, aans, 132, r. 

our, aawxf, 95, 1 ; 174. 

out, €eot, 94, 1, a. 

outwards, aoUodz, 191, 2, i. 

oren, <f3m, 90. 1, ^ ; 152 ; 190, 2. 

owe, flo, 98, 1, d. 

owl, «o/, 94, 1, a; 204, 2, a, 

own, oon, 98, 1, d, 

ox, iPib, 75, 2, a; 209, 1, a. 

oyster, mstx, 144, 3. 



pace, p0M, 117, 1, d. 

^psLge, peedz, 117, 1, e. 

pain, f<sM, 138, 1, h; 183, &. 

paint, ^<em^, 138, 1, c. 

pair, j9fa», 140. 

pale./jtfo, 117, l,fl; 183,i; 204, 

2. a. 
pall, j9a/, 69, 3. 
pahn,|9dm, 69, 2, ^; 183, a. 
pantry, pantxmi, 102, I. 



parcel, ^<e«o, 103, 2; 200, 2; 208. 
pardon, ^»^(^«, 103, 1 ; 194, 1, a. 
pare, ^c(», 119, 3. 
parson, pcLsm^ 72, 4 ; 200, 2 ; 

208. 
part,j»w?^, 119, 1; 183, 4. 
partner, pxi^dfw, 103, 1 ; 193, 

1, 3; 199, 1, b. 
pass, jpd«, 101, 2. 
past, j9d«^, 101, 2. 
paste, ^etf«^, 117, 1,/. 
pasture, ^<s<8«^i», 102, 2. 
path, pa}j 69, 2, a; 183, a; 

197, 1, 5. 
paw, ^<c«5, 142, 1, a; 183, ^. 
^ajjpae, 138, 1, a. 
pea, pee, 120, 1, a. 
peace, j»tfM, 120, 1, a. 
peacock, ^^tfM, 82, 1, 3; 183, a. 
pear, jt?^», 83, 1 ; 183, a, 
pearl, ^a?7o, 106, 1 ; 181. 
peel,i?f*o, 123, I, c; 204, 2, a. 
pen, ^«i, 104, 1. 
pencil, ^^fMO, 105, 1, a. 
penny, jE^wif, 71, 1, a, 
perk,^»>/:, 209, 1, a. 
pew, ^Mw, 135, c. 
pheasant, /«5«^, 105, 1, 3; 180. 
pie, pdi, 125, a. 
piece, ^m, 1 23, 1 , a, 
Pig,i»«>, 211, 1, *. 
pigales, pigeoz, 204, 2, a. 
pigeon, pidz9n, 203, i. 
pike, ^j«^, 88, 1, a. 
pile,i?jfo, 125, b\ 204, 2, a. 
pillow, ^i7^, 73, 1, b\ 162; 204, 

l,a. 
pine, j»J/m, 88, 1, a. 
^mt^pjint, 125, d. 
pipe,i;ii>, 88, 1, a. 
pit, ^tY, 73, 1 , 4. 
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pith,^»]?, 73, 1, a; 196, 5. 

place, jp^«, 117, 1, ^. 

plain, j9/<$w, 138, 1, b. 

plains, pldn%, 138, 2. 

plank, pltsijky 101, 1, a ; 215, 

1,3. 
plant, plaant, 142, 1, b, 
plaster, pldatsDy 117, 2, a; 204, 

l,fl. 
plate, ^/^tf^, 117, 1, «. 
play, plaey 96, 1, <?; 183, a. 
jiieadf phed, 194, 1, a. 
pleasant, ^/tfss^n^, 105, I, 3. 
please, jp^^z, 120, 1, a. 
pleasure, jt?/^, 105, 1, b. 
plight, ^/j?i^, 88, 1, e; 183, a; 

212, 1. 
plough, jt?^o, 94, 1, d; 213, 2. 
plum, ^/^m, 77, 1, b, 
plumber, plhnso, 1 1 3, 1 , a ; 1 83, 3. 
poach, ^^^«, 128, 1, 3. 
point, pdint, 144, I ; 193, 2, c. 
poison, pudizn, 144, 1 ; 183, b, 
pole, ^<f/, 90, 1, a, 
pole-ring, ^<?/rtj?, 90, 1, a. 
pommy, ^^m. 111. 
pony, pdnif 90, 1, (^. 
pook, buk, 130, 2. 
poor, /n<«9, 131. 
poorly, /?w»/i, 131. 
poppy, j»i>/>i, 183, <i. 
pork, pu0k, 131 ; 209, 1, b, 
porridge, poridi. 111. 
porter, i?tta?to, 131; 193, 1, 3. 
post, po9stf 90, 4 ; 128, 1, c. 
posy, jt?w<?zt, 128, 1, «; 200, 2. 
potato-haulm, teetimn^ 69, 6. 
potter, jy;?^i», 113, 1, a. 
poultis, /?ao/^i>, 128, 2. 
poultry, /?flo//r I, 128, 2. 
pound, ^^o?/rf, 94, 1, 3. 



powder, ^<eo(2a7, 132, ft. 
power, ^^80^72?, 133, a. 
praise, j?^r<s^, 138, 1, «. 
prance, ^r<s<9n«, 142, 1, ft. 
prank, ^rew?^*, 69, 1, a; 215, 1, a. 
prattle, j!;r«^o, 204, 1, ft. 
pray, prae J 138, 1, a, 
preach, preeii, 120, 1, ft; 202, 

presently, i>rdw«/t, 193, 2, e. 

price, jt?m», 125, ft. 

prick, />rt^, 73, 1, a. 

pricking, jt^rt^, 156; 215, 2, a. 

-pride, prdid, 88, I, ft. 

priest, preestf 86, 3, ft ; 183, «i; 

193, 1, c. 
profit, jw.?/^^. 111. 
proud, prtBod, 94, 1 , a, 
prove, pruuvy 92, 1 . 
puddle, j»Jrf/, 194, 1, a; 204. 1, ft. 
pull, i>w/. 77, 2, «. 
pullet, i?M/«>^, 114, 2. 
pulley, jpm/i, 114, 2. 
pulp, jpi^, 113, 1, a. 
pulpit, jpup^^, 114, 2; 204. 1, e. 
purpose, ^»*/?p«, 115, 1. 
purse, jpi«, 115, 2; 183, <?; 208. 
put, poty 113, 1 , a. 



Q. 

quality, kwoliti, 1 02, 5 ; 209, 1 , ft. 

quarry, kwori, 102, 5. 

quart, /;«:«»% 103, 1 ; 209, 1, ft. 

queen, kwit'n, 86, 1, ft. 

quiet, ktcji9t, 126; 209, 1. ft. 

quilt (vb.), kicilt, 191, I ; 204, 

l,ft. 
quoddle, kw^dlf 90, o. 
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R. 

radishes, radiitizy 102, 1 ; 194, 

1, a; 201, 2. 
rafter, raftso, 69, 2, a ; 193, 1. h. 
rafty, rmmfti^ 69, 5. 
rage, rudi^ 117, 1, *. 
rain, r<8^, 96, I, c\ 206. 
rainbow, raenbao, 96, 1, f. 
rake, r«9^, 79, 1, a. 
ram, r<sm, 69, 1, a, 
rank, r<92?^t 101, 1, a; 215, 1, &. 
ransack, rtensak, 69, 1, a. 
rant, rdnty 71, 5. 
rash, r^ii, 101, 1, a. 
rasher, r«ti», 69, 7 ; 201, 1, a. 
rate, reel, 117, 1, a. 
rather, radaD, 69, 2, « ; 196, 1, a. 
raw, rd, 97, 1, <?; 206. 
reach, reetS, 84, 1, <?; 202, 1, a. 
reach (pull out), rets, 202, 1, a. 
read, reed, 84, 1, ^; 206. 
1^1, reo, 120, 1, i; 149. 
reap, rtp, 183, a. 
rear (vb.), rex, 85, 1. 
reason, ree%9ny 121, 1, a; 199, 

1, (?; 200, 2. 
receipt, risaety 120, 1, a. 
reoeiTe, rw^w, 120, 1, <i; 190, 

1,*. 
reckon, rekn, 82, 2, a. 
red, r#rf, 82, 2, b, 
reddish, ridish, 82, 4, b, 
reel, m7, 86, 1, d. 
refuse, r9j(;uus, 135, a. 
register, rediistxfy 105, 1, a. 
rest, r§8ty 71, 1, a. 
retch, r^Uy 84, 1, <i. 
rhubarb, ruubifby 136, 1 ; 150. 
rib, riby 73, 1, a; 184, 1, a. 
rice, rii«, 125, b. 



Richard, rithty 150. 

rid, ridy 71, 2, a; 206. 

ridden, rarf, 90, 1, a. 

riddle, ridly 84, 4, «. 

ride, rdd, 88, 1, a. 

rider, rdidso, 88, 1, a. 

ridge, ridiiUy 73, 1, i; 203, a; 

215, 2, a. 
right, rbity 73, 4; 212, 1. 
rim, rimy 73, 1, a. 
rime, rim, 88, 1, a. 
rind, rdi^n, 88, 1, a; 181 ; 194, 

3, c. 
rinse, rensy 107, 2. 
riot, riM><, 126; 206. 
ripe, roipy 88, 1, a. 
rise, riJw, 88, 1, a, 
roach, ra«, 128, 1, b, 
road, refrf, 90, I, a. 
roar. r<f», 91, 1, a. 
roast, ra«<, 128, 1, c, 
robe, ra^, 128, 1, a; 206. 
rock, roky 110. 
rode, ra^/, 90, 1, a. 
rogue, ray, 128, 1, a. 
roll, rao/, 128, 2. 
rood, rtt«rf, 92, 1. 
roof, ruufy 92, 1, 3. 
rook, ruky 92, 2. 
room, runty 11 y 2, «?. 
root, ruuty 92, 1. 
rope, ripy 90, 1, n. 
rose, rdzy 90, 1, a, i. 
rot, rf>^, 75, 1, e, 
rough, r4/; 213, 3. 
round, raond, 132, c. 
rudder (sieve), rJrfa?, 77, 3 ; 194, 

1, a, 
ruddy, rjdi, 11 y 1, a, 
rue, ruuy 99, 1 . 
ruin, ru9n, 136, 1. 
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rule, ruo, 146, 2. 
rammish, ratnis, 113, 1, a, 
rumour, ruutng>, 136, 1 ; 163. 
rumpus, rwip99, 77, 3. 
run, riif, 77, 1, a. 
rung, raff, 77, 1, a. 
rush, rii, 77, 1, d, 
rust, ri»^, 77, 1, h. 



S. 

sack, «<9^', 69, 1, a. 

sacred, ieehod, 117, 1, r; 154. 

saddle, «<0(^/, 69, 1, a\ 204, 1, h, 

safe, »«?/, 117, 3; 189, 1, h. 

said, 2tf<f, 200, 1. 

sail, <<w/, 96, 1, c\ 204, 2, a. 

sake, 9eek, 79, 1, a. 

salad, mUd, 102, 1. 

sale, B99l, 79, 1, a; 204, 2, a. 

salt, Wi?/^, 69, 4; 204, 1, h, 

salute, 89luut, 135, a, 

same, ««^m, 79, 1, a. 

sanctimonious, «<«f^^^ma^i^«, 128, 

1, a\ 199, 3. 
sarsen, satMn, 103, 3. 
Saturday, zataDdii, 177; 200, 1. 
sauce, «a«, 142, 2, a. 
saucy, «a«t, 142, 2, a. 
save, «0^, 117, 3. 
saw (vb.), id, 97, 1. 
saw, zid, 200, 1. 
say, tafe, 96, 1, <?; 200, 1. 
scaffold, skafold, 102, 1 ; 158 ; 

189, 1, b; 204, 1, b. 
RCfiSolding, skajlm, 102, 1 ; 210, i. 
Bcald, skaaldy 142, 1, rt; 194, 1, <?. 
scalder, skaald^, 210, b. 
scales, skeeh, 79, 1, a. 



scample, skampl, 1 1 , 1 , a ; 1 83, a ; 

210, fl. 
scarlet, skaoi'Ut, 103, 1 ; 210, 3. 
scant, sJboty 97, 2; 210, a. 
school, skuuly 92, 1. 
scissors, siz^f 200, 2. 
scoop (vb.), »X*M^, 92, 2 ; 210, a. 
scrape, skre^p, 79, 1, a; 210, a. 
screech, akriiti, 210, a. 
scripture, ikripUso, 175; 210, 5. 
scruff, shrjf, 113, 1, a; 210, b. 
scurf, «ib?y; 78, 1, fl; 210, a. 
scythe, toiv, 88, 1, <?; 197, 3. 
sea, see, 84, 1. <?; 200, 1. 
seam, <t>m, 82, 3, b. 
season, eeez^n, 121, 1, a; 200, 2. 
seat, seet, 84, 1, <i. 
secret, eeeksot, 121, 1, i. 
sedge, seedi, 71, 3, a; 203, a. 
see, «tt, 86, 1, d. 
seed, «ttV^, 84, 3, a, 
seedlip, ziUp, 156 ; 194, 3, ^ ; 

200, 1. 

seldom, seldm, 71, 1, ^; 158. 

send, zend, 71, 1, a. 

sense, ««!«, 104, 1. 

sergeant, szrdi^nt, 106, 2, «. 

sermon, nso^mm, 106, 2, j. 

serve, «a?^ 106, 2, a; 190, 3, J. 

service, ssohis, 106, 2, a. 

set, zet, 71, 1, a. 

settle, setl, 71, 1, J. 

seven, eebm, 71, 1, r; 190, 2. 

seventh, eevmf, 71, 1, c; 197, 3 ; 

199, 2, fl. 
sew, sao, 98, 1, «. 
shackles, iakoz, 69, 1, (? ; 201, 

1, a, 
shade, ieed, 79, 1, b. 
shadow, ead^y 69, 1 , c; 1 62 ; 

201, 1, a. 
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shafting, kdfl, 69, 2, a, 

shafts, idv%, 69, 2, a; 189, 3; 

193, 2. h, 
shake, Heek, 79, 1, h, 
shall, i/, h, i, 143 ; 204, 2, <i. 
shall have, iar, 69, 2, 3. 
shall not, i&nt, 69, 2, 3. 
shalt, hi, 148. 

shame, i^w, 79, 1, h\ 201, 1, <i. 
ahank, iaijky 69, 1, t?. 
shank's ponies, sayJmz pdnh, 

69, 1, e. 
shantj, iaanlij 69, 5. 
shape, seep, 79, 1, J. 
share, h'x, 80, 2. 
sharp, SsD^p, 70, 1, a; 201, 1, a. 
sheaf, ill/, 82, 3, b; 189, 1, a. 
shear, iiVo, 83, 2, «. 
sheath, iiVJ?, 84, 3, r; 196, 5. 
sheet, iiiY, 86, 1, c. 
shelf, i^/, 204, 2, c, 
she^herdy Sepha>^d, 7ly 1, i; 154. 
shift, ii/t 73, 1, «; 193, 1, c; 

201, 1, «. 
shilling, iil^y 73, 1, a; 156; 

215, 2, a. 
shin-hone, kinhomy 73, 1, <i. 
shine, iim, 88, 1, a. 
shirt, h>Hy 72, 2, <r. 
shite, iJity 88, 1, a. 
shoe-last, hilait^ 69, 2, a. 
shoes, hwZy 92, 1. 
shook, iui&, 92, 2. 
short, ^/, 76, 1. 
shot, ht, 75, 1, a. 
should, i^(^, ip, i, 157. 
shoulder, i^eoda?, 77, 3 ; 201, 1, a. 
shouldst, hsy Sy 157. 
shove, wr, 77, 1, b, 
show, iflo, 98, 1,/. 
shower, Saotoso, 95, 1. 



shriek, iniX, 200, 1, a. 

shrill, irto, 73, 4. 

shrink, srepky 73, 1, a; 200, 1, a. 

shrivel, iriVo, 73, 1, a, 

shroud, Sraody 94, 1, a. 

shrunk, irj?)ky 11 y 1, a. 

shudder, Bdsoy 11, 1, a. 

shun, iiw, 77, 1, a. 

shut, ii'd^, 77, \y e. 

shuttle, sotly 77, 1, <?; 204, 1, 3. 

sick, ziky 88, 2; 200, 1. 

sickness, sikneSy 73, 1 , /. 

side, mdy 88, 1, a. 

sigh, «J*, 88, 1, <?. 

sign, BJiny 125, r. 

silk, sioky 73, 1, «; 204, 2, 3. 

silly, «7f, 84, 4, a. 

silver, wora?, 204, 2, tf. 

singe, »we?2, 71, 1, a\ 203, a. 

single, sei)gOy 107, 2; 204, 2, a; 

211, 1, e?. 
sister, sistsoy 73, 1, a. 
sit, zedy 193, 1, (?. 
sith, zoity 197, 4. 
six, «i^«, 73, 1, e, 
sixteen, sikstiiny 200, 1. 
skag, skagy 69, 1, dy 210, a; 

211, \yb, 
skein, <Xv5^, 138, 1, i; 199, 1, tf; 

210, b, 
skill, «;C'U7, 210, a. 
skin, skiny 73, 1, a; 210, a. 
sky, *lvi, 88, 1, 3; 210, ff. 
slack, il(Bky 69, 1, a. 
slaughter, 8hotgi>y 97, 2; 193, 1, 3. 
sleep, «/i]p, 84, 4, J. 
sleeve, «/*Vr, 86, 1, c. 
slept, «/<f^^, 71, 1,/. 
slice, «/i»«, 125, b. 
slid, «Zii, 73, 1, a. 
slide, «/;?irf, 88, 1, a. 
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BMght, sldit, 78,4; 212, 1. 

slime, slaim, 88, 1, a. 

slip, slip, 73, 1, b, 

slire, sldiao, 89, 1. 

slit, slit, 73, 1, a. 

sloppy, slopif 75, 1, 3; 183, a, 

slow, «/ao, 98, 1, c. 

slumber, sUmhx, 77, 1, a; 184, 

2,i. 
slunk, «^^, 77, 1, a. 
smack, ^tn^eit, 101, 1, a. 
small, 9m^, 69, 3. 
smarm, sm&m, 72, 4 ; 192, 1,3; 

208. 
smart, snw% 72, 1, a. 
smartish, smivtik, 72, 5. 
smash, smak, 192, 1, a. 
smear, «m«2», 83, 1. 
smite, simit, 88, 1, a. 
smock, smok, 75, 1, a; 192, 1, a ; 

209, 1, a. 
smoke, smook, 90, 2, 3. 
smooth, smuudy 92, 1 ; 196, 1, 3. 
smother, smadao, 76, 2; 196, 2. 
snail, snael, 96, 1, (7. 
snake, sns^ky 79, 1, a. 
snead, sne^d, 84, 1 , (? ; 1 94, 1 , n ; 

199, 1, a. 
sneeze, shmz, 86, 3, h. 
sniff, »nt/, 189, 1, a. 
snipe, ^1/7, 88, 1, a. 
snot, «n^^, 77, 1, a, 
snow, «>iflo, 98, 1, c. 
so, «^, «a, 169 ; 191, 1. 
soak, sdk, 90, 1, b. 
soap, «(^j9, 90, 1, a. 
sock, w/:, 75, 1, a. 
soft, w//, 75, 1 , d. 
soil, «<^'/o, 144, 3; 204, 2, <?. 
sold, saoldy 90, 3, «. 
solo, sdl, 90, 1, 3. 



solder, sojdio, 145, 2; 194, 1, «. 

soldier, saodiao, 145, 1. 

somewhat, z^m^^, 191, 2, &. 

son, zon, 77, 1, «. 

song, SOT), 75, 1, a; 215, 1, «. 

soon, &7n, 92, 2, 3 ; 200, 1 . 

soot, tut, 92, 2. 

sooty, asw^t, 92, 2. 

sore, sd^, 91, 1, a. 

sorrow, wr^, 162. 

sort, sx>% 112, 1; 193, 1, c. 

sort of, «»*»(/), 193, 2, r. 

sound, saond, 94, 1, 3. 

soup, sup, 77, 2, (?; 200, 1. 

sour, 8(Sowa>, 95, 1. 

source, sdsos, 134, 1. 

south, ««o)^. 94, 1, a; 197, 1. 

ROW (sb.), zao, 94, 1, <?; 200. 1. 

sow (vb.), sao, 98, 1, <?; 200, 1. 

spade, spefd, 79, 1, a, 

spar, spaoi^, 70, 1, a. 

spare, speso, 80, 1. 

spark, 8pao>% 70, 1, a. 

sparked, spao^kt, 70, 1, a ; 183, a. 

sparrow, sp^er^, 69, 1, a; 162. 

speak, speek, 82, 1, a. 

spear, spin), 83, 2, a, 

speck, «^<»^, 71, 1, h] 209, 1, /r. 

spectacles, spektakoz, 105, 1, ei. 

speech, speets, 84, 1, «. 

spend, spend, 71, 1, ff. 

spick, spik, 73, 4. 

spill. «/?i'o, 73, 1, a. 

spindle, spindl, 73, 1 , n ; 204, 1 , b. 

spindly, apindli, 73, 1, a. 

splash, splais, 69, 7; 183, ^; 

201, //. 
split, split, 73, 1, a. 
spoil, spuoio, 144, 1 ; 204, 2, a. 
spoon, spuun, 92, 1. 
sprain, spram, 1 38, 1 , i ; 199,1, r. 
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sprawl, spralf 69, 3. 
spread, tpred, 84, 2, c. 
spree thed, spriiddy 86, 1, d. 
springing, sprin^Hj 215, 2, b, 
sprout, spraoty 94, 1, a, 
sprung, 9pror)y 77, 1, a, 
squall, ikwsoly 204, 3, h ; 210, a. 
square, skwux, 119, 4; 191, 1 ; 

210, h, 
squat, ikwoty 210, h. 
stable, iteehOy 117, 1, e, 
staff, 8taf, 69, 2, a. 
stairs, «^<ea7z, 96, 1,/. 
stake, 9te9ky 79, 1, a. 
stall, «f«/, 69, 3. 
staple, iteeph 79, 1, a. 
star, «to', 72, 1, a. 
stare, «/m?, 80, 1. 
stark, 9Uo% 209, 1, <i. 
starling, ttaol^lm, 72, 1, 3. 
start, «^/, 72, 1, a. 
starve, $t^Vf 72, 1, a. 
staves, 9^tf«rz, 79, 1, a. 
steak, «^it, 96, 2, i. 
steal, «^/, 82, I, a, 
steam, $ti0mt 82, 3, b. 
steel, «^iV/, 86, 1, c. 
steep, «^ii/i, 82, 3, b. 
steeple, stiipl, 86, 1, e. 
steer, t^i'ai, 87, 2. 
stem, j^tfffi, 71, 3. 
step, sUp, 71, 1, a. 
stepfather, Hepfaddo^ 71, 1, ^. 
stiff, »<t/, 73, 1, <?; 189, 1, «. 
stiog-nettle, stif^nedl, 71, I, «r; 

193, 1, b. 
stint, «^tW, 73, 1, b. 
stirrup, stxi^rtp, 89, 2. 
stitch, slili, 73, 1, a. 
stolen, 9i9ol, 90, 2, ^. 
stone, ito0n, 90, 4. 



stood, stud, 92, 2. 

stool, «^um/, 92, 1. 

story, start, 128, 1, e?; 206. 

stout, staot, 132, 3. 

stow, staOf 98, 1, a. 

straight, strast, 96, 1, c; 176; 

193, 1, r; 212, 1. 
strange, straandi, 142, 1, 3; 

203, i. 
straw, «^rd, 97, 1, c. 
streaks, stresks, 73, 2. 
stream, strMniy 82, 3, 3. 
street, «^riV, 84, 4, b, 
strength, stren]^, 7 1 , 1 , a ; 1 96, 5 ; 

215, 2, c. 
stretch, streti, 71, 1, a, 
stretcher, stretm, 71, 1, a ; 154 ; 

202, 1, a. 
stride, strjid, 88, 1, a. 
strides, stre9dzy 79, 1, a, 
strike, stroiky 88, 1, a. 
string, «<rtf2?, 71, 1, a\ 215, 1, a. 
strive, straiVy 125, b. 
stroke, strdk, 90, 1, a. 
strong, stroT)y 75, 1, e. 
stubbed, ttobidy 11 y 1, c, 
stubble, stobly 11, 1, (?. 
BtiiSyStJ/y 113, 1, a; 189, 1, b, 
stump, stamp, 11, 1, a. 
stun, «^, 77, 1, a, 
stung, starry 11, 1, a. 
stunk, stjf^ky 11 y 1, a. 
stupid, stjupid, 136, 2; 194, 1, a, 
stutter, stataoy 11 y 1, a. 
sty, stn, 88, 1, c. 
such,«i7i, 77, 1, r; 191, 1 ; 202, 

1. a, 2. 
suck, iJky 11, 1, b. 
sudden, sjd^n, 114, 1. 
sue, suUy 146, 2. 
suet, «tft^, 135, a. 
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suffer, *4/a>, 113, 1, a ; 189, 1, b. 

fluit, 8uuty 146, 2. 

fiummon, sam^n, 114, 1. 

sun, zjn, 77, 1, a, 

Sunday, sondes, 77, 1, a; 177. 

«ung, jy^j?, 75, 1, e. 

sunk, sof^kf 77, 1, a. 

supper, sapaOf 183, 3. 

suppose, 4^(i9«, 164. 

sure, iu30, 135, 3. 

swaddling, swodUrij 196, 2. 

swaip(?), swaipf 96, 1, (?. 

swallow, *ir;?/», 162; 191, 3. 

Bwanki, stc<er^kt\ 69, l^ a; 215, 

l,a. 
swarm, «tr»'OT, 70, 1, a ; 191, 1. 
swaj, MTM, 96, 2, 3. 
swear, «{^aa?, 83, 3. 
sweat, stcetj 84, 2, «. 
swell, steel f 71, 1, J. . 
swill, 8Wto, 73, 1, fl. 
sword, sdaod, 95, 2; 191, 1. 
sworn, *u?tfa?», 91, 1, i; 199, l,c. 
swum, sicdmy 77, 1, a. 
swung, swjr^y 77, 1, a. 



T. 

table, <«^^o, 117, 1, c; 193, 1, a. 
tackle, takl, 69, 1, a; 204, 2, a. 
tailor, ^<C(?/», 139, 1; 163; 193, 

ha. 
tale, ^<»/, 79, 1. a. 
talk, ^<cl-, 69, 5. 
tall, tal, 69, 3. 
tallet, tahf, 69, 1, d. 
tallow, ^re/.o, 69, 1, <i ; 162 ; 

191, 3. 
tame, ^ww, 79, 1, a ; 193, 1, a. 
tan, tan, 69, 1, a. 



tar, to^ 72, 1, a, 

taste, ^^M^, 117, 1,/. 

tatter, tata^^ 69, 1, a. 

tea, tee, 120, 1, i. 

teach, teeti, 84, 1, tf. 

team, tiam, 82, 3, i; 193, 1, a. 

tease, teez, 84, 1, <;. 

teat, tet, 104, 1. 

tell, ^?, 71, 1, a. 

ten, ^^, 86. 4. 

terrible, /a?^^/, 106, 2, i. 

than, n, 148. 

thank, dispk, 195, 1. 

that, i, 148. 

thatch, rf<«^i, 69, 1, a; 195, 1. 

thaw, rfao, 98, 1, e; 195, 1. 

thee, dii, 86, 1, a; 151 ; 165. 

theft, de/t, 193, 1, d, 

their, rfa?, 153. 

them, 9m, m, 148; 195, 4. 

themselves, dasseovz, 178. 

then, /<5», 69, 1, a; 195, 3. 

there, rfa?, 167. 

thermometer, dsomomdtao, 195, 1. 

they, ef<5<f, 96, 1, (?; 176; 198. 

thick, dik, 73, 1, J; 195, 1 ; 198. 

thief, >ii/, 86, 1, (?. 

thigh, dji, 195, 1. 

thiller, dil^, 73, 1, a; 195, 1. 

thimble, dimho, 73, 1. (?; 195, 1. 

thin, din, 73. 1, h\ 195, 1. 

thing, (^1*2?, 73, 1, a, 

think, deyk, 71, 1, a; 195, 1; 

215, 1, a, 
thinning, dinm, 215, 2, a. 
third. tfa)'<f, 74, 1; 195, 1. 
thirst, dxi^st, 195, 1. 
thirteen, daol^tiin, 195, 1. 
this, dik, 73, 1,^; 86, 3,3; 155. 
this afternoon, zadonun, 1 54 ; 1 93, 

2, i; 200, 3. 
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this morning, smsthwn, 200, 3. tidy, Uidi, 88, 1, a. 

thistle, di%o, 73, 1, a ; 193, 2, a ; tie, toi, 88, 1, c. 

195, 1. tight, tJit, 73, 4; 212, 1. 

thong, doT), 75, 1, /; 195, 1 ; tile, tdio^ 88, 1, e. 

211, 2, 5. time, Uim, 88, 1, a, 

thorn, )?»*«, 76, 1. tire, tjijo, 89, 1. 

thou, d9, 161. to, t9, t, rf, 171. 

though, da, 98, 5. toad, ^o^rf, 90, 4 ; 193, 1, a. 

thought, doot, 98, 6; 212, 1. toast, tdst, 128, 1, r ; 193, 1, a, 

thoasand, dtMwn^ 94, 1, a; 194, toes, tdz, 90, 1, a. 

3, e, todge, ^Jeff, 110. 

thrash, dreU, 71, 4, a ; 193, 2, r ; token, tdkm, 90, 1, a. 

195. 2. told, teod, 204, 1, 3. 

thread, dred, 84. 2, i; 195, 2. tolerably, ^a>-iH 112, 2; 154. 

threat, dret, 195, 2. toll, <ao/. 75, 4. 

threaten, dretn, 82. 2, i. tongue, tjr), 11, 1, a; 215, 1, n. 

three, rfriV, 86, 1, d] 195, 2. took, tuk, 92, 2. 

threepence, rfr»>«i«, 88, 2; 195,2. tool, /mo, 92, 1 ; 193, 1, a; 204. 
threshold, rfmio, 71, 4, a; 158 ; 2, «. 

194, 3, r; 195, 2; 201, 1, e?. tooth, tuH\, 92, 1 ; 197, 1. 
threw, draod, 99, 1. topple, topi, 75, 1, a. 
thrift, frt/U, 73, 1, a, torn, <«», 91, 1, h ; 196, 6, <?. 
thrifty, }rifti, 73, 1, a; 195, 2. touch, /»/^, 113, 2; 193, 1, a\ 
thrire. \rnr, 88, 1, «; 195, 2. 202, 1, e?. 

throat, drifot, 90, 2, i; 193, 1, <?. tow, too, 98, 1, i; 193, 1, a. 

throttle, drotl, 75, 1, a; 195, 2; towards, /rtWz, 93. 

204, 1, h. towel, ^<co«f'o, 133, a; 177. 

through, <^a, 94, 3; 195, 2. tower, tteowao, 134, 2. 

throw, drao^ 98, 1, e\ 195, 2. town, iteon, 94, 1, ^/. 

thrash, ^ii, 77, 1, a; 195, 2. traction, trcdkhn, 102, 1. 

thrust, drist, 77, 1, <?; 195, 2. trail, <r<p^w, 138, 1, h. 

thomh, dom^ 77, 1, ^ ; 184, 2, i ; trance, trans, 142, 2, i; 193, 1, a. 

1 95, 1 . transport, trdmpdsot, 112,4; 142, 
thunder, dind^.H, 1, a; 194, 2, *. 

1, c; 195, 1. trap, trwp, 69, 1, a; 193, 1, a. 

Thursday, dso^sdee, 78,1,3; 177; treacle, treeko, 1 1 7, 1 , (; ; 204, 2, <i. 

195, 1. treasure, trezim, 105, 1, /r; 170. 

thy, iff, 155. treat, ^r^^^, 120, 1, a, 

thyself, rfwo/, 166. tree, trii, 86, 1, rf. 

tick, /tit, 73, 4. tremble, trimbo, 104, 2; 184,. 
tide-time, iJidUim^ 88, 1, a. 2, «; 192, 1, c\ 204, 2, a. 
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trifle, trbifo, 125, tf; 204, 2, a. 

trim, trim^ 73, 1, h, 

trivet, trivHy 108. 

troll, tr^h 128,2; 204, 36. 

trone, trdn^ 130, 2. 

trouble, trbhoy 113, 1, a. 

trough, trao, 94, 2 ; 213, 2. 

trowel, truo, 136, 1 ; 193, 1, a. 

trowsers, traozaz, 132, 3. 

true, truu, 99, 1. 

trunk, ^ri2?^-, 113, 1, a; 209, 1,3. 

truss, ^r;?«, 113, 1, a, 

truth, ^r4, 99, 4 ; 196, 5. 

try, ^r3i, 125, a, 

tub, ^;?i, 77, 1, a. 

tuck, ^A:, 77, 1, a. 

tumble, tambly 77, 1, a. 

tun, <in, 77, 1, a. 

turd, <flW, 91, 1, h; 194, 1, a. 

turf, toy, 78, 1, a; 189, 1, a. 

turn, tu3i>n, 115, 1. 

turnip, t3ol^m9t, 115, 1. 

tusk, <;?«^*, 77, 1, a; 210, a. 

twelfth, tweof, 197, 3 ; 204, 2, c. 

twelve, tweov^ 204, 2, <?. 

twice, ttJDois, 88, 1, <?. 

twig, twig, 73, 4 ; 211, 1, c. 

twine, twoin, 88, 1, a, 

twinkle, twirjko, 73, 1, a; 191,1; 

193, 1, a, 
twitter, ttoitso, 73, 4. 



TJ. 

udder, ddx, 77, 1,3. 

ugly, ^i7^*, 77, l,fl; 211, 1, h. 

umpire, dntpbiaoy 124. 

uncle, JnkOf 113, 1, a, 

unhud, 9nhdd, 77, 3. 

unity, juuniti, 136, 1. 

up, dp, 161. 



TJpavon, hdpebm, 190, 2. 
us, #, 161. 
use^juus, 135, a. 



valley, c^c/t, 102, 1; 190, 1, h. 
value, valju, 102, 1. 
varnish, vao^^nis, 106, 2, a. 
veal, veo, 120, 1, 3; 190, 1, b. 
vein, vesw, 138, 1, b; 190, 1, 3. 
venture, ventao, 105, 1, a; 175 ; 

193, 1, b; 199, 1, b, 
venturesome, ventsDS^m, 105, 1, a; 

193, 1, 3. 
vermin, ra^^mpn, 106, 1. 
very, vao, 153. 
vessel, VMO, 105, 1, 3 ; 190, 1, 3 ; 

200, 2. 
victuals, yj/oas, 108; 190, 4. 
violet, voidit, 126. 
vogue, fag, 128, 1, « ; 190, 4. 
voice, vai9, 144, 3 ; 190, 1, 3. 
vow, ViBO, 132, <i. 



wade, wodi, 156. 

waggle, M7<8yo, 69, 1, a; 204, 

2, a; 211, 1,3. 
wait, «?<5tf^, 138, 1, e\ 193, 1, <?. 
waiter, wmedso, 138, 1, tf; 191, 1 ; 

193, 1, b. 
walk, wooky 69, 4. 
wall, «7i?^/, 69, 4. 
wallop, w:>bp, 102, 5. 
wane, tceen^ 79, 1, a. 
want (mole), m^^w/, 191, 1. 
war, W3oi^, 72, 1, c. 
ward, t^a?-i, 70, 1, a; 194, 1, <?. 
warm, tt?«D*/w, 70, 1, a. 
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n^armish, tcsd^mU^ 70, I, a, 
warp, wsal^p^ 70, 1, h, 
warrant, W9r9nty 102, 5. 
wart, w»% 70, 1, a ; 193, 1, c. 
wash, t^^ti, 69, 7. 
wasp, wopsj 183, c, 
waste, weest, 117, 1,/; 193, 2, a. 
water, w9oUoy 69, 1, a; 4. 
wattle, wotl, 69, 1, a ; 204, 1, h. 
wave, u^MT, 79, 1 , a. 
way, ir<w, 96, 1, e. 
we, f^it, 86, 1, a. 
weak, iTM^, 84, 1, c\ 209, 1, a, 
weau, toeen, 82, 1, a; 199, 1, ^. 
weapon, wepm^ 84, 2, 3 ; 199, 2, a. 
wear, wdso, 83, 3. 
weary, toiiriy 86, 1, ^. 
weasel, toiw, 82, 4, a ; 200, 2. 
weave, u^^^, 82, 1, a. 
wedge, tcedi, 71, 1, a ; 203, «. 
Wednesday, wmsde$, 71, 1, a. 
weed, t^iiV?, 86, 1, rf. * 
weeping, wiip9n, 86, 1, J. 
weight, tt7«tf^, 96, 1, a; 191, 1 ; 

193, 1, c\ 212, 1. 
went, wen, 193, 2, c, 
were, tra>, 167. 

were not, wxi^dn^ 167 ; 194, 1, c. 
wet, u^^^, 84, 2, a. 
whack, tr<?^, 69, 1, a, 
whale, we9l^ 79, 1, a. 
wheat, west, 84, 1, <?; 193, 1, <?. 
wheel, iciU, 86, 1, d. 
whelp, tcelp, 71, 1, a, 
whereas if, xcaowf, 155. 
whether, tra?*, 72, 5; 153; 196, 3. 
which, wiU, 73, 1, a, 
whicker, wihso, 209, 1, a, 
while, vDoiOy 88, 1, a. 
whirling puff, wsoHipoff 156. 
whisper, wispso, 73, 1, a. 



whistle, fr/sso, 73, 1, a ; 193, 2, a. 

white, woitf 88, 1, cr. 

whole, Ml^ 90, 1, a. 

whooping-cough, hupmhfy 92, 2. 

wide, fr;?tVf, 88, 1, a, 

widow, wid9^ 73, 1, a\ 191, 3. 

width, wid^, 73, 1, a; 196, 5 

wife, iTiw/, 88. 1, a\ 189, 1, a. 

wild, woild, 88, 1, a; 204, 1, h. 

will, wio, 73, 1, a; 157. 

willow, wt7<», 73, 1,3; 162; 191,3. 

wilt, ut, 77, 2, i; 157; 191, 2, a. 

wind, t^iitW, 88, 1, a ; 194, 3, c. 

wine, tooin, 88, 1, a. 

wing, wet), 71, 1,/; 215, 1, a. 

wink, u?«2?/;, 73, 1, a ; 215, 1, a, 

wipe, a?ai)?, 88, 1, a. 

wire, woiao, 89, 1. 

wisdom, mzd^m, 73, 1, c; 158. 

wise, tcaisy 88, 1, a. 

wish, wii, 73, 1, rf. 

with, M?i, 155. 

without, d(^<»o^, 94, 1, a; 156; 

191, 2, a; 196, 1, a; 3. 
wivel, wi/o, 73, 1, a, 
wizen, wizmd^ 73, 1, a; 194, 

1, c\ 200, 2. 
woe, M'i, 90, 1, a, 

woman, um^n, 77, 2, <? ; 190, 

3, a\ 191, 2, <i. 
womb, wum, 90, 6; 184, 2, i; 

191, 2, a. 
women, wim9n, 73, 1, <?. 
wonder, «m</a?, 77, 2, /i ; 191, 

2, a; 194, 1, a; 199, 1,3. 
wool, w?, 77, 2, a; 191, 2, a. 
work, t^a?'^-, 72, 2, h. 
workday, icso^hdec,72, 2, 3 ; 156. 
worked, wa>^kj 193, 2, <?. 
world, f^?coV/, 78, 1, <i; 3, 3 ; 

181; 204, 1, b; 208. 
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worse, wos, 78, 3, e\ 208. yeaiJuOf 85, 2; 207, 3; 214,1,2. 

worth, wai>Hh, 78, 1, a ; 3, J ; 208. yearling, y»^^, 156 ; 215, 2. «. 

would, M^, 77, 2, i; 157; 191, yelled, >oe?, 204, 1, h. 

2, a. yellow, y^/a?, 71, 1, c; 162; 191, 
wouldst, fw, 157. 3; 214, 1. 

wrap, rap, 183, a; 206. yelm(elm),yaw, 192, 1, a; 204, 
wreath, rw>, 84, 1, c; 196, 5. 3, 3 ; 214, 1. 

wrestle, nwo, 69, 1, a; 193, 2, a; yelp, >/p, 71, 1, i; 204, l,f; 

204, 2, a. 214, 1. 

wretch, r^^i, 71, 1, a. jelt,jeH, 204, 1, ^; 214, 1. 

wring, riffy 215, 1, a. yes, us, 214, 2. 

wrinkle, rif^ko, 73, 1, a; 20(5. yesterday, ist^dee^ 71, 2, ^. 

wrist, rw/, 73, 1, h. yet, w^, 71, 3, h ; 214, 2. 

written, rarf, 90, 1, a; 193, 1, ^. jeWyjuu, 99, 1. 

wrong, ri?2?, 75, 1, e. yoke, jdk, 90, \, c; 214, 1. 

wrote, rarf, 90, 1, a. jo\k,jdk, 75, 3 ; 214, 1. 

wrought, rood, 98, 6; 212, 1. yon, joon, 75, 2, i. 

yonder, joond^, 75, 2, i; 214, 1. 

young,yi2?, 77, 1, a; 211, 2, H 
Y. 215, 1, a, 

your,y», 174. 

ysiwn, jdn, 79, 2. yours, yww, 95, 3. 

ye, tV, 86, 1, a; 165; 214, 2. youth,>tt>, 99, 3; 197, 1. 



Note to § 3. — In the diphthong ei which occurs in dreii thrash,. 
dreiio threshold, Jleii flesh, the e has the quality of the « in bed. 

ERRATA. 

§ 69, 1, a, add fathom after /<ccfw. 

for prank read pr<Bi)k. 

„ jekao „ eoho. 
69, \, c „ iank ,, i<^X'. 
71, I, a ,, (^mi; ,, deT)k. 
71, 1, A „ fel „ fell. 
73, 1, a ,, dik> ,, dilao. 

,, ^^n^ ,, ir^X'. 
73, 1,/ „ 9%knM ,, 8%kn98, 
75, 1, <r „ Ao3 ,, hob. 

78, 1, 3 ,, fso^sdee „ dso^sdee. 
80, 3 „ /<wr „ faeao. 
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[I.— NOTES ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the 
Rev. Professor W. W. Skeat. 

[Bead at the Anniversary Meeting of the Society on May 1, 1903.] 

Acoompliment The word aeeomplimmt, in the same sense as 
wnphment, is rare. I note that it occurs twice in Act i, so. 2, 
)f the Atheist's Tragedy, hy Cyril Toumeur; pr. in 1611. 

Boat It has been fully shown that all the forms of this word 
ire unoriginal except the A.S. bat, masc, from a Tout, type 
*baitoz, and the Icel. beity neut., given by Yigfusson as a poetical 
irord for * ship,' from a Teut. type *baitom. And it is further 
pointed out by Liden (Studien zur altindischen und vergleichenden 
Sprachgeschichte, Upsala, 1897 ; p. 34) that these forms are 
clearly allied to Icel. bitty a cross-beam in a house or in a ship, 
irhence the verb bita, to divide a ship with cross-beams; from 
hit-^ the weak grade of the Teut. root *b»it' (whence the second 
stem *bait') as seen in A.S. bUan, to bite, pt. t. bat. It is well 
known that this root must also have had the sense of ' to cleave ' ; 
as bUan is cognate with Lat. findere (pt. t. fidi\ to cleave, and 
Skt. bhidy to cleave ; the Idg. form of the root being bheid. See 
Brugmann, i, § 567. The explanation would be that Icel. biti 
would mean a piece of split wood, and A.S. bat a boat made of 
split wood. 

Coke. See my (doubtful) note on this word in Athenseum, 
No. 3,869, Dec. 21, 1901 ; p. 842. 

Cords. M.E. erudde, a curd ; prov. E. crud, coagulated milk ; 
cf. prov. E. cruddle, to curdle (E.D.D.) ; prov. E. erawd^ to 
squeeze, pt. t. crud ; prov. E. crids^ curds ; prov. E. erowdyy a kind 
of porridge or oatmeal gruel, also called eruddy. The forms crud^ 
eruddUf are from ^crud-, weak grade of A.S. erOdan, to crowd, 
press ; crid is from the mutated form ^eryd- ; and ertnody is from 
the infin. stem crud-. All the forms are related to E. crowds to 
press, squeeze. (Cf. Athenaeum, No. 3,834, April 20, 1901 ; p. 601.) 

Cutter, a swift sailing-vessel. From the prov. E. eut^ to speed ; 
see E.D.D. And this represents the weaker grade of Norw. kfUay 
Phil. Trans. 190S. 10 
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fltr. yb. (pt. t. kaut\ of which the sense is to ron, to q)6ed; u 
duly noted in the same work. Perhaps we can deriye Hie from 
the same root ; see Kite. 

'EggB, There are two proverbs relating to eggs, one of then 
occurring in Shakespeare, both of which have been expbisfii 
I add a few details. 

The former is : to eome in with Jive eggs^ correctly explained u 
** to break in fussily with an idle story." The two best quotations 
are given, viz., from TJdall's translation of Erasmus' Apophthegmes, 
Jul. CsBsar, § 20, and from the E. tr. of More's Utopia, ed. Arber, 
p. 56. The phrase was sometimes altered to— ^o eotne tn wik fM 
eggB far a penny ^ and four of them addle. There is a note on thi 
subject in the 1877 reprint of TJdall, by K. Roberts, at p. 459, 
which is helpful. In the first place, Mr. Boberts gives another 
quotation from Hey wood's Proverbs, pt. ii, cap. 1, as follows : — 

** One sayd ; a well favoured olde woman she is ; 
The divell she is, said another ; and to this, 
In came the third, with hie five egges^ and sayde, 
Fiftie yere a-goe I knew her a trym mayde." 

He then quotes from Simon Fish's Supplicacion, ed. Fumivall, t» 
show that the author quotes some proverbs, one being — ** The more 
shope, the fewer egges for a peny " ; to which he adds that " eggei 
be soldo for fewer a peny " in consequence. It is clear itom. thiB 
that five a penny was once a usual price for eggs ; so that '' to 
come in with five eggs" doubtless meant ^*to offer five eggs for 
a penny." It is easy to see that it would be annoying to people 
who were somewhat seriously engaged in bargaining at a market 
for things of some value to be interrupted in the transaction by 
a man coming in with an offer of five eggs for a penny ; i.e. with 
a trivial offer of a thing that was not particularly wanted and was 
not alluringly cheap. This is quite sufficient to show how the 
phrase originated. 

The second phrase is very interesting as occurring in Shakespeare. 
When, in Winter's Tale, i, 2, 161, Leontes says to his little boy, 
**Will you take eggs for money?" the high-spirited lad replies, 
*'No, my lord, I'll fight." This is explained to mean— ** Will 
you suffer yourself to be put off with something worthless ? " 
Mr. Roberts has a full solution of it. Ho states that, within living 
memory [he is writing in 1877], farmers* daughters would go to 
market, and take with them a basket of eggs. When they bought 
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omething at a shop, -which came, for example, to 3«. id., they 
roold lay down 3«., and then ask the shopman, ** Will you take 
ggs for money?" i.e. will you have four pennyworth of egg« 
istead of the "id. ? The shopman usually wished for nothing of 
he sort, especially if he had that morning had more offers than 
ne of the same kind. But he was often afimd of offending a good 
ostomer, and would weakly consent. Hence the exact sense of 
he phrase is really this — Will you consent to something which 
^ou would much rather refuse to do ? This shows clearly how the 
>hrase arose. 

Frail (of figs). It means a light hasket ; derived, in N.E.D., 
rom O.F. frayel^ of unknown origin. Godefroy gives both frad 
mdjlasl; and in 1285 we find ^^Be Jlaello ficum"; Ducange. 
[ suggest, as the origin, the Lat. flagellumy whence also E. JlaU. 
rhe 0,¥./rael would result from flael by dissimilation ; cf. rosMtgnoL 
Ducange gives Lat. flagellum cene, which seems to mean a frailful 
>f new wax, weighing one-sixth of a pound ; and the examples in 
Ducange and Godefroy show that the frail was used for figs, 
iprapes, wax, and resin. As to the Lat. flagellum^ we may readily 
uippose that the same rod which formed an effectual switch could 
be used, in company with other rods, so as to form a basket ; and 
rods of a thicker sort could be used for thrashing out com. 
Baskets for carrying grapes could conveniently be made of young 
nae-shoots; cf. Vergil, Georg., ii, 299. (Cf. AthensBum, No. 3,828, 
ICareh 9, 1901 ; p. 307.) 

Oolnptious. I suggested, in my Notes on Eng. Etym., that 
this represents the more classical form voluptuous. But I can now 
io better; for it is clear that goluptious really represents the 
by-form voluptious. The latter is used by Heywood, in the first 
scene of his play entitled The English Traveller : *^ as might best 
Please the voluptious,^^ 

Oounaand. Referred by Diez to Icel. gortnr, ooze, mud, 
ipx>ands of coffee, etc. This is practically right, but we require 
further evidence. F. gourmand is precisely Norw. gurmen, one 
who is inclined to gormandise ; from Norw. gurma, to gorge oneself 
[Boss). The lit. sense is to stir up mud, also to eat steadily and 
continnally (Aasen) ; from Norw. gurm, mud. 

Oraeng^age. The earliest literary use of it is in Act 3 of 
Foote's Lame Lover (1770). Here Sir Luke Limp gives a discourse 
upon various kinds of 'plumbs,' and is interrupted by Sergeant 
Circuit, who exclaims, interrogatively, ** The green gages, w 
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orlmes ? '' The N.KB. has this quotation (s.v< Orleans); hi: 
the spelling &rUam, I find the spelling &rlifm in the play u 
printed in Tho Modem Eng, Drami4, voL 5 (1811). This spelling 
means that the -ian- was pronounced like the -ine in mackm, 
indeed, tho phrase New Orlines^ with the emphasis on the bit 
ejllabkv occurs in a popular nigger-song which wa« very &oiilif» 
to me more than fifty years ago. 

Griddle, I haTe already noted that Moisy gives M,F, §fwiil u 
occurring in the sixteenth century. But Godefroy, in his Sapp., 
B.V. gril, gives a form gridU^ from * Gael, * (? John de Garlwid^). 
And we find A.F, gridil in a gloaa upon craticidam m Nedcan; 
BDC Wright, Vol. of Voeah., series i, p, 102, L 9. 

GrlBtle. The L3. form has for its chief vowel a long or fhoft i; 
this is shown by tho spelling p^uth in Vocab, 158. 22; 265. 16; 
414. L But a far older gloas occurs in ''Cartilago, na^g^nstk*'' 
in the Epinal and Erfurt gloaaaries ; see Sweet, O.E. Texta^ p* 4S^ 
This fteems to be distinct from the A. 3, gr&stf gristle (also in O.E. 
Texts). 

Orogram. The earliest known quotation is dated 1562. It h 
perhaps worth notice that the spelling gro^rayn occurs at p. 147 
of Mr. F. 8, Ellis^s edition (in 1893) of Cavendish's Life of Wokey. 
This edition repreaonts the author's M8., supposed to have beea 
written in 1557. 

Grove. The root of the word grtme ia unknown. The A»S. foim 
is gnij) of rare occnirence. As the A. 8. a answers to Korse #i, we 
may notice the Norw. friw-lu, a tree whose branches spread wide 
out like horns, ^n^4a^ v,, to branch out; ^rtke^ a ram with wide 
horns J §rivU^ a bullock with wide horns, also a man with long 
arms and legs (Boss)* 

Onll, Perhaps piU^ a dupei was one of the somewhat slan, 
words that were so freely imported in Tudor times from thi 
Netherlands, Cf. E» Fries, guly soft, kind, good - naturefi 
(Koolman) ; M. Dn. guile, * a great wench without wit,' Hexham ; 
Xiow G* gull^ soft I good-natured (Berghans}. 

Gulp. It has been shown that the older form was gluppen or 
skppm ; see P. Plowman, A. v, 191 » and the various readmgp* But 
it is worth while to say that it is derived from tho weak grade ^glup 
of a known Teutonic strong verb, viz. 8wed. dial, glwpa^ to swallow 
(pt, t* ghp)* Norw. ^h>pa (pt, t, ghup) ; m that the Tent, root is 
^jflmtp. The word ghppm^ to staie in amazement, may be allied^ as 
the Korw* glv^^ hm throe ientos; (I) to gape ; (2) to snap at with 
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open mouth ; (3) to swallow. The word gloppen^ to stare, be 
amazed, is clearly allied to glupa in the sense to gape, to open the 
month wide, which often accompanies amazement. Hence we 
obtain the connexion between the words, and the form of their 
Tent. root. Cf. Du. pluipen, to peep, in Franck. 

Ghiniard. We find gurnard as early as 1314, in the time of 
Edw. II. Cotgrave has the forms goumauld and grougnauty the 
latter of which he marks as a Langaedoc word. But neither form 
is truly French; and it is tolerably clear that the forms are 
both Provenqal. Mistral gives the modem forms as goumau and 
grougnau, both meaning ' gurnard ' ; and these are from the verb 
gourgna or grougna, to grunt, and ultimately from the Lat. grunnire. 
This does not afPect the usual explanation of the word ; but it 
accounts for the £. spelling. 

HaoL The £. ham is from A.S. Aamm, a strong fem., and is 
allied to Du. Aam, O.H.G. hamma, prov. G. hamme, a ham. This 
ia connected by Dr. Murray and Franck with 0. Irish camm, 
W. eamy bent. Brugmann connects ham with Gk. Kvrjfiq, the lower 
part of the leg (i, § 421), which is not very convincing. 

The English ham has its exact counterpart in the Late L. 
tmr^ha, the bend of the leg. This interesting old form occurs in 
The Book of Ceme, and is thence quoted in Cockayne's Leechdoms, 
vol. i, p. Ixxi of the Preface. The Latin text actually reads eambas 
(another reading being gamhas), and the A.S. gloss is homme, fem. 
pi. ace. This shows that the Lat. eamba had the very sense of the 
A.8. hamm^ viz. * ham ' ; and the close connexion of the words is 
thns rendered obvious. See Jamb in N.E.D. 

Harlot It is well known that this word was a much less 
objectionable one in former times, and was applied to a man, with 
much the same sense as our ' fellow.' It is undoubtedly, as said 
in the New E. Diet., from O.F. herlot, harlot j arloi, masc., a lad, 
jonng fellow, vagabond; and is cognate with the Ital. arlotto, 
which Florio explains by 'a lack -Latin, or hedge-priest.' The 
Prov. form is arlot, which Mistral explains by *pillard, riband, 
goajat qui snivait les arm6es,' i.e. a spoiler, ribald, camp-follower. 
The O.F. herloi is perfectly correct, but the best quotation in 
Godefroy is given s.v. berlotj because, in Michel's edition of Tristan, 
it happened to be thus misprinted. The origin of O.F. herlot is 
wholly unknown; the guesses given in Korting are all wholly 
useless. I shall therefore venture upon another, which at any 
nte is possible. I think the sense of ' camp-follower ' was probably 
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tlie origin ill one, because all the other ieoaae fallow from it e«ailj. 
Again, it must be of Tent, origin, aa ihown by the O.F> and B. *, 
ThirtllT. I take it to be a eom pound word» of which tho fomer 
half i.^ the O.K.0. km, kari\ G. h^er, an army. All that Temmaa 
ifi to discover a Germanic ht^ with a Buitable acnee. Bat tMi 
actually oacara as a suffice ia the Dii. lah^ir-kt, % blackgntfL 
mentioned by Franck andcr ImUrm^ to loiter. The original 
of this -hi was precisely loafer, loiterer^ idler. The fem. form 
it occurs in the W, Horaish hits; Be Bo explains dr<mlf4tdt^ 
a drunken woman, a slut ; and jm^p§r4uUe as a gin-drin; 
woman; plainly ternifi of reproach. Both theae are connect 
with O.H.G* htar, M.H.G. hiir, Utter, uBeleas, Tagabond^i 
O.H.G, lotar, a frivolous? feUow, also frivoHty, ki^r, butfooneffi 
laiaripmhlHi^ frivolous ttilk^ lotir, a bnflfoon, worthlon fellow; 
kterpalhj a dissolute woman, ktfrhiH^ buffiaonery, hUri^^ 
a frivolous woman, kt*rch6im, to epeak vain thinpp kimii 
friTolous, hUrpfiiff^t » frivaloua priest (like Florio*g betlge -priest' 
kierritter^ a valuelesB knight, kienin^are^ a strolling sin 
Klugc conneeta these words with G* lUiirlkh^ but 1 d© mot Icnow 
whether this is at Tarianee with the view eEpresstjd by Franc. 
Perhapa it is nott if we furthcsr connect thorn uJl with A. 8. i§ 
contemptib!i?» bad, and tho M.E. luyr. However thia may 
1 think that the original sense of O.F. h&r-kt may very 
have been either ' an army*loafer 'or * an army*buffooa/ and 
it ia in this direction that we must look for the right etymology. 
Biee derives it from L. ardelk^ but this doe^ not account A 
the hi Korting from hariolm^ a soothsayer, which ia qu: 
improbable- Suchier trie<l to extract it from the G, fter^ld; mw 
I agree with him as to the former syllable. But -hi doae 
come from -teitH, 

Hitch, to move jerkily* This verb ia not known before 14- 
wheiti it occurs in tho Prompt* Par v. Its origin is obscure* But 
prov, E, has ilia the forms /wtch and hutch in the same eenite. 
The pTov, E. forms help n% as they show that the vowel answerm 
to A.8. y, not r ; and the form hoieh win suit tlie Bu. hokimf if wb 
can find a suitable tense in that verb* The Du. hokkm means to 
squat, or crouch, or sit hunched up ; but it abo baa a virry peculiar 
use. Thus Calisch gives a sense 'to be wanting, to stick,* with 
tiie illustration " h$i hekt^ or «r hfhi ut*^ there is something 
wanting, there is an obtttaole." But this is just our phrase ' there 
b a hiteh' ; and w«mfty tn^ct that there is an actual relationshii* 
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between tha worda. The Dn. hokim is related to £. huckster, and 
is acooumted for in Franck's Etym. Da. Dictionary. Perhi^s tha 
original tense had reference to an obstacle sticking np in a road,. 
oyer which a thing had to be pulled. It would then more jerkily, 
irhilst the ociginal sense of sticking np would account for the sense 
to goodly Le. to hunch up one's back. The loeL hoikinny bent, is 
the p.p. of a lost strong verb of which the oiigiual sense may well 
hare been 'to stick out/ or 'to project'; and an A.S. *hjfecam 
might be allied to it. 

Hog. As regards the early form of hop, a recent and most 
iortiinate find of two small slips of parchment in the oover of 
a book belonging to Queens' College, Cambridge, has given us the 
indubitable A.S. form. An account of the A.S. inventory whidk 
these slips contain has just been printed for the Cambridge PhiL 
Soc ; and I repeat here so much as relates to the word hoj^. The 
inventory belongs to the former half of the eleventh century, 
certainly before the Conquest, and in it we can make out these 
words: — st strsetham .xx. sngena . . set • . . de swyn» 
4md .xl. hogga; »t . . . .xliiij. hogga st hafuces[tiin]. I.e. 
* at Streatham [Cambs.] 20 of sows, at . . . swine and 40 of 
hogs ; at . . 44 of hogs at Hauzton ' [near Cambridge]. This 
proves that the A.S. form was ho^p or hoe^y a strong masculine, 
with the gen. sing, hoegei and the gen. pi. hocga. Thus the 
discovery of two small slips of parchment carries back the history of 
the word for 300 years. I have also noticed quite recently that 
the name of AUmer Hogg occurs twice in the Ramsey Chartulary, 
voL i, p. 188, and voL iii, p. 39, in a document attributed to the 
time of Aylwin, who was abbot of Eamsey from 1043 (before the 
Conquest) to 1079 ; which practically gives us another early 
instance, and shows that even at that date it had already become 
a surname or nickname. Cf. also hogger. Cursor Mundi, 1517; 
ho ggm ter occurs in 1 175. 

Irk. The etymology of irk has been given up ; but it may be 
thns explained. The N.E.D. has M.E. wrgh, from A.S. earh ; alae 
spelt ergh^ erf in Scotch, and arf in Northern E. It has the 
acBse : ' inert, sluggish, lazy, slow, loath, reluctant.' Hence was 
farmed A^. irg^ (Toller), yry% ; as, e.g., in The Battle of Maldon, 
L 6. As the final ]? is voiceless (cf. etreng-th, leng-th), this would 
poduce a base irk-, from which the verb nrk and the M.E. adj. irk 
can both be derived. The sense of irk almost coincides with that 
of argh ; it is given as : ' weary, tired, troubled, bored, disgusted^ 
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loath,' Hence the verb irlj orig* * to grow weary, , < td t« 
loath to do somothmg,' We have alraost an exact parallel ia G. ; 
in which e» drgwt mkh^ i.e. * it irks me^* is derived from Q* mf, 
cognate with A.S. §&ith. We might even compare *ri, from mff^ 
with M,Ep dwerk, a dwarf; cl. dxmrf with prov. E. arf. 80 tlso 
ia Dutch, we have dai ergert mij\ it irks me; firom cry, bt4^ 
Aasen gives M'orw. erga with the same sense as Ban, <^^r#, to ve«t™ 
annoyj also used as a reflexive verb ; and Kietz notes pro v. Swed* 
drgHf vb., as aderivativD of ary, adj. Schade records M.H.Q. *** 
argei mir (or muh), es ist mir hedenklich, es ist mir zu wider." 

Jack-of-the^clook. This is well known, from Bhake»peaite« ii 
meaning a figure which mechanically struck clock-hours on a belL 
Btit it seems worth adding that a similar name was given to 
a similar contrivance in Franco, The F. name is given in 
Eoquefort as Jaequ&m&rc (with variations), and in Oodeffoy'i 
Supplement as Jaqmmari* Qodefroy Botes that the name ocearft 
in Babel ais, Eoqnelort mys it was named from its inventor, 
Ja^ptes Mitre ; but gives no proof of this. 

Jag, The K,E*D, aregards^ii^ as a variant of dag; and we find 
in the Prompt. Parv* " lagge, or diigge of a garment, frmtiUm*^ 
The sense seems to be a pendant of cloth, in the shape of a bliido 
of a dagger* The origin of both word^ is obscure ; but it aeenut 
reasonable to consider dag as having been suggested by F. d(3gm^ 
a dagger; a concluflioa which is generally accepted. No origin 
has been suggested tor jag, I suggest that, just as the E, dag may 
have been originated by F. ddgu^^ a dagger, so the ^.jag may h&ve 
been suggested by a F. ^jagage^ one of the forms assumed bf 
F, mgagtf an assegai or spear-head. This is a very old word; 
Godefroy quotes the dimin. form jagagHU^ as well as the variEmt 
^rehguuy which is merely a form ehttgage with a prefix ar- duo to 
the Arab. deBnite article. The compoand lan€§gag^ ],e. hmea* 
%agay€^ oecurs in Cbaucer*8 Sir Thopas, which shows the antiquity 
^f the weapon; whereas j^i^ does not occur till after 1400. The 
peculiu: use of the words helps the hypothesis ; both d^ and J^ 
Teprosent something in the shape of a dagger-blade or a javelin- 
bead ; and both have the secondary sense of U itah^ or U piarM 
through; see examples in K'.E.D. Both words are probably of 
Oriental origin, and due to the Crusades, Zagag§ is known to bd 
A Berber word^ i,e. N* AMcau Arabic ; and F. dagm is obviously 
not of Latin origin, but may be plausibly referred to the root 
in Heb, ddkhahj to strike. 
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Jerkin. The only words that resemble it are the late Du. jurh, 

^^ frock (Sewel) ; E. Fries, jurken, a child's frock (Koolman) ; and 

"tlie Westphalian j'ilrken, a sort of overcoat. It is known that 

t;]ie Du. J is a y, not E. J; and that a jerkin is not a child's 

-Crock ; but it is difficult to resist the suspicion that there may be 

some sort of connexion. Perhaps it came about thus : Koolman 

r-ecords an E. Fries. Christian name If/ure, which he refers to 

J)/urkOj Diurko, and takes to be the E. Fries, form of Du. Lirh 

(Dietrich), and also to be the origin of the surnames Bjurhm 

and Jurken. I think he is wrong as to Dirk (except by way of 

popnlar confusion), because Berghaus explains that Juri really 

raeans Oeorge, and that the pet-names for George are Jilrgen and 

'Jikrken^ the latter of which he assigns to Hamburg. I see no 

difficulty, even phonetically, in deriving o\xx jerkin (first known 

in 1512) from a Friesic I>jurken\ nor yet in deriving the late 

Du. jurk from a Friesic Jurken, The only difficulty that remains 

is that of deriving the name of a garment from that of a maker; 

but this is to some extent met by such cases as mackintosh and 

doily. And I find a far stronger proof of the likelihood of the 

suggestion in the fact that Godefroy actually gives O.F. georget as 

meaning * sorte de casaque,' which can hardly be derived from 

anything but the same name of George ; whilst at the same time it 

seems to be generally admitted that jacket is derived from Jacqym. 

Perhaps even Cotgr&Ye'BJargeot^jargot, **a kind of course garment 

wome by country people, ' ' may be similarly explained. ( AthensBum, 

No. 3,924, Jan. 10, 1903.) 

Kick. The solution of this word has been entirely given up. 
The notion of deriving it from the Welsh cicio, to kick, has been 
abandoned, because the borrowing runs the other way. As the 
form, having two hard ^s, is not very likely to be a native one, 
and it is not Celtic or French, we can only expect it to be of 
Scandinavian origin. The easiest solution is to suppose that it is 
nothing but an assimilated form of kink, with kk for nk in the 
usual manner so common in Old Norse. We are here greatly 
helped by the E.D.D., from which we learn that kink is actually 
still used in the same sense ; thus, in Mid Yorkshire, the phrase 
*' He '11 kink V bairn," means " he will kick the child " ; and again, 
in W. Yks., we find: "Betty Barril waist, wi' kinkin^ back [i.e. 
kicking back] lost her balance." Cf. Norw. kinka, to wriggle, to 
Jt)ck ; kika, also kikka, to sprain or dislocate ( Aasen) ; kikk, a sprain, 
Jiikia, to drive very hard so as to sprain, especially used of a horse 
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GonruleiTe action or jerk 
Dutch, but k§i;U§tm 



(Rosfi), The idea seems to exprefti a 
Tht £. chin^m^h im called kinkhoat is 
Swediflh, 

Kit, a small fiddle or yiolb, (F,— L.— Gk.) This in a da 
IWg, ultimately, from Gk. k-te*ipat L. eiihara^ The int^rme 
form may be the M* Fr. qnit^mfs a gittem (Cot.); of whic 
kit is an abbreviation. Godefroy^ s.y, gaUemmr^ a playtr 
a gittom, notes the Yariant quiUrnmr, The form Be€ms to 
to the Gorman dialect of French ; see Moisy^ Glo&s* Comp* 
NormftBd, 1895; p, 813, 

Kite< The A.8, form is €!§i4, answering to Teut ^htd-jm-^ i 
Perhaps from the atrong verb preserved in Norw* Jtui4 (pt. t» J 
of which one sense is to run, to go swiftly ; so that the kitf won 
bo named from its swiftness of flight. So also Ctittar . 

League, aa a measure of distance. The early spellings a«> j 
lff<^^, kg he; also Uuge^ hwg£. '* The space of .iij. %*f *' oecttrsi 
Oesta Romanorum, eh. 78, p, 397. The forms hug€^ hwg9^ may be 
from Lat» Itu^a immediately; but I think that hgf or U^}m was 
adopted directly from Bonleaui, which belonged to England at the 
end of the lourtetuth century. Mistral gives th© Bordeftnx tonn 
a« Itgm ; and Godefroy has a form U$wh as a derivatiTB (s,v. J^m$). 
The Gascon form is %« (Moncaut), and the Provencal is %* ; 
cf. Span, legua. The Celtio type is Uu^^ ; Stokes-Fiek, p, 244. 
It ia worth ngticing that, aocording to Cotgravc, the Germna 
league was about four miles long, the Langnedoc league about 
three miles long, and the Italian leagae about two miles long. 
The English league coincides, as to leBgth, with the Languedoc 
league, which is what we should expect. Fabyan (see If.£*P«J 
says that a %* ** conteyneth iij Englysshe myles." 

Ledger. The earliest quotation in the N.E.B. is dated 148t| 
with reference to the sense of *a large copy of the breTimry,* 
Quite recently, however, Wy lie's Hist* of llenry IV., toL it^ 
p, 10S, quotes "19 portos, 3 Uggers" as occurring in Hfll^ 
As p&rtot was a small copy of the breviary, a linger here me 
a l^rffe one. 

Lingo. I have given Port, Ungoa as the probable origin of thi* 
form. But Mistral givoe im^o^ Hn^a as the ProTon^al forme, noting 
that Ung& is used ia Mnieilles. Surely we obtained it from that 
famous port. 

Loop, a noose. In my larger Etym, Diet, I Tentured to deriva 
h$p from the Gael* W, explaintHl by Maclood and Bowar a» 
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' a bend, ourratnre, a bending of the shore, a loop, a noose^ 
a winding, meander, maze, a snare,' etc. As this was received 
with some derision, I tried to make out that it was of Scand. 
origin. But lately Mr. Bradley has thought that I was quite 
right. The word is genuinely Celtic ; see lHh, to bend, in 
Hacbain's Etym. Oaelic Diet. ; and note the form M-iha, bent, 
in Old Irish (Windisch). When reoonsidering the question 
lately I was much struck by the curious use of loop in Scottish, 
to denote the winding of a river; see E.D.D. and Jamieson;. 
because Gkiel. M has also this precise sense. Further, the Gael. 
lUtb was used in the secondary sense of * deceit, guile * ; which 
is the obvious origin of Lowl. So. loopt/y crafty, deceitful; for 
which the E.D.D. assigns no origin. 

Kalapert In the N.E.D., s.v. Apert, it is shown that somo 
at its senses are not from L. aperiuo, open, but from L. eji^ortui. 
This seems certainly right for sense 4. It is worth noting that, 
whilst Qodefroy confuses these words hopelessly, Cotgrave keeps^ 
them apart by spelling * open ' as apert, and * expert * as appori^ 
with a doubled p ; and this agrees with appert in Caxton (sense 4). 
I believe that malapert is likewise from O.F. apport ; and is much 
the same ae mal-adroit. See Malapert in my Concise Diet., where 
' open * should be deleted. 

Martingale. It is agreed that the F. martingaU is of Prov. 
origin; see Prov. martegalo in Mistral. And further, that the 
word is of purely local origin, from the adj. Martegau, meaning an 
inhabitant of Martegue or Mdrttgue, an isolated town near the delta 
of the river Rhone. This place, according to Mistral, is so named 
firom its proximity to a pool named estang do Jfarto, from Prov. 
oamio Ifarto, i.e. St. Martha of Bethany, who was said to have 
come to Provence, and is supposed to be buried at Tarascon, 
situate at the apex of the Khone delta. 

Moilt The etym. is disputed. Hatzfeld suggests L. mtuoidusy 
mossy, from muoetu ; Korting gives L. *tnu€eidust *mUoidu8y from 
L. mOout, But Korting (§6414) also approves of the old etym. 
from L. wtmtousy ^muotidusy ^muetiua, from L. mustum^ new wine. 
The use of moietg in Chaucer certainly helps this. So does the use 
of £. mmtyt which resembles the Gascon mueti, Prov. mowti, moist. 
Further, the Prov. mouoti closely resembles the Prov. mouetf must ; 
with which Mistral connects it. It is worth notice that Qodefroy, 
in his Supplement, gives some remarkable forms, s.v. Moiote \ 
vis. : wimUf mooto^ mooU, muisto, motto, moyste ; and he givea 
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oxjimples m which both mmt^ and moute have the sense of 
Le, maaty. It is difficult to resbt the conclusion that there 
a real connexion between moigi and L. mmtum. Ct Span. meHo 
* inustif*, of new wine * ; Minsheu* 

Hotet From F. motet I hare given this as a bonrowed woi 
from ItaL mottaUa; but it is really a dinun, of F. mat^ a word 
also {as noticed by Cotgrave) a note winded by a huntsman on hit 
horn. See Eatxfeld- That the F, word was not borrowed from 
the Italian appeara from its early use. It occurs in Lydjs:at«| 
Minor Poems^ p, 242 ; and even in Wyclif, Worksj od. Matthew, 
p. 91, I 4 from bottom. 

MtLBty, mouldy, etc. The etymology offers some difficulty i 
the sense touuects it rather with the word moht than with mut\ 
Le, new wbe. Perhaps it came luimediately from Gaaccmy, 
through the Bounleaux wine trade* Mistral gives Prov. m&mi\ 
moist ; Gascon mmti ; and Eiirting, | 6329, notea Limousii 
m&usti, moist* It seems natural to a&ftoeiate these words with 
Prov. nwmtj new wine. And perhaps this throws some light o^^ 
the difficult word fnciii, with its derivative mouitf. 

Hodep The L. nddm has sometimes been compared with E, hnnt^ 
but there is no trace of an iaitial § in the L. word. It is rather 
related to Skt, naddha-, tied, bound, p,p, of nah (for nadh), to tie ; 
and both are from the Idg* root KEBH, to fasten. See Brugmann, i,^ 
§ 700 (a), note 2. 

WofgiB. I fiud that under the word kna^ (2), a keg, the N.E.D. 
recogmises the connoxiou between kna^ and noggin^ as suggested in 
the last edition of my Etym. Diet, This is fully borae out by the 
Tarioufi derivatives in E. dialects and in Gaelic, which has borrowed 
from English. Thus we have E. dial, kn^ig, a keg^ also a small 
wooden vessel with a handle, with the variant Icno^^ a small cask» 
a firkiu. How the suffix -in arose it is hard to say, I onc# 
thought that n&ggin was of Gaelic origin, but Macbaiu has pointed 
out that the derivation runs the other way* Nevertheless, it still 
seems to me to be a possibility that the suffix (not the primaij 
part of the word) may be Celtic, because Celtic has a largo 
number of dimiautiTea m -an. Hence from the E. word kna§^ 
a keg, we may easily derive the Gael, magan, an t?artbeE pipkin ; 
alw> Gael* enagairif a Eoggin, a quart measure. And the former of 
these will account for LowL Be* ntiggtn^ naggie^ a cup, knaggittt 
a keg, a amaU wooden vessel with a handle* Otherwise tha suffix 
must have been suggested by the adjectival -m in wood-en, Bwift 
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rightly spells noggin with an initial ky in his verses to Dr. Sheridan^ 
dated December 14, 1719: "For all your colloguing, I'd be glad 
of a knoggin.^' The chief difficulty, perhaps, is to ascertain whether 
knagy a keg, or a small wooden vessel, is the same word as knag, 
a knot in wood, also a peg or a pin. I much suspect that such is 
the case. Thus the Swed. knagg not only means a knot, a peg, but 
also the handle of a scythe ; the Dan. knage means a peg, a cog 
of a wheel, or a spoke ; and this is perhaps how the E. knag 
acquired the sense of a wooden vessel with a handle ; after which, 
it may easily have come to mean a wooden vessel in general, a cask, 
or a keg. The ramifications of the senses of words are often very 
hard to follow. 

Pamper. I have given this as being a frequentative form from 
the Low G. pampen, used in a like seuse. But it is really Flemish. 
The exact form pamper en^ used exactly as E. pamper y is given in 
the West Flemish Diet, by De Bo. 

Pillow-beer, a pillow-case. A compound of pillow and M.E. 
herey hery a cover, a case. The latter is given in N.E.D., s.v. 
heary sb. (4). 

The Bremen Worterbuch gives buren, a cover, case; heda- 
huren, a bed-cover; kussen-hilreny a cushion- cover ; and adds that 
Buren is also the name of several villages near Bremen, and 
signified originally * a hut.* Hexham gives M. Du. huer, a cottage, 
shed ; Liibben gives Low G. hure as a variant of hilren. These 
words are clearly allied to A.S. hury a bower, whence hyrey a byre. 
Further, the Low G. huw meant not only a bower, but a birdcage. 
The development of sense may be the same as in pro v. E. coty 
a cottage, a shelter, a cover, a finger-stall. Possibly the M.E. 
here, a pillow-case, may be the same word as A.S. hyre, a cowhouse, 
with the Kentish e for y. We know that Chaucer has Kentish 
forms; he uses/j^r for A,S./yr, fire, so he would consistently use 
here for A.S. hyre. This requires that the S in here should be close. 
In Chaucer, prol. 695, pilwehere rhymes with pardoneery which 
seems to have had close e (Ten brink, § 677) ; in the Book of the 
Duchess, 254, here rhymes with doutremerey also apparently with 
close e (id., § 67a). 

Proffer. Hitherto all the completed dictionaries, including the 
Century, are at fault as regards the etymology. The usual 
derivation, from F. proferer, to produce, is certainly wrong. 
The sense is quite different. The F. pro/erery from L. proferre, 
means to bring forward, to produce, to adduce. But the M.E. 
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profrm means to offer, to present^ m proffer doe& stiU. Chaiie 
has the p.p. pro/red, C/f., E 152 ; aad much earlier, in Ziai 
Alisaundtsr, 3,539, we £nd : *' and beoni prnprid laumce 
sweordo/' i,e. and offered lancee and swords to them. It b thi 
same as the A, P. proffer, in the phrase *^profr0r lur niarohaiidiet*' 
to offer tnerchandiae for sale, in JJ". Bozou, Contra Moraliees, p, 1( 
The glossary suggests that this profrer is the same a^ the O.FJ 
porofiir, to proffer^ to offer, which is quite light. This O.F, 
has long been obaolete^ and does not appear in Cotgrave ; bu 
Godefroy duly ^Tea it, with the shortened form profrir^ pr&ffinr^\ 
in the precise sense of to proffer, to present* Honce it is quite 
certain that the E. proffer is from O.F, profrir, porofrir^ a oomp 
of the pre&jc p&r- (F. pmr) with the O.F. offrir, to offer, 
Latin, this represents a compound of the prefix pro- with the Lat. 
offwre, to offer Thia is why to proffer and to offm- have almo«t 1 
same sense. Thus proffer rcpresentf* pro -h affmr^^ not pro*fmfT0, 

Frim© (1), to tiim trees. The M.E. form was proinm, Thi* 
I haTe derived from Bam© old foHE of F, prosign^^ to pmne.^ 
It is really from the dialectal form prapter^ which belongs to the 
Norm an dialect, and is given both by Moisy and £dele stand. 

Punchy vb„ to perforate, prick, I have shown that the ib, 
puncheon t a cask, is not from the F* poin^on, but from the QaseoQ 
pmmch&ymt in connexion with the Bordeaux trade, So alao we find 
Prov* pmmehmm^ in the sense of 4 puncheon or something to prick 
with; and the Prov, verb pmneha, to punchy to prick, from 
0. Prov* pmch, a point, I ffnd no such form in French; but 
Boumanscb hai the verb punsoherj to prick. I think theje aro 
more Lan^uedoc wortis in E, than has hitherto been supposed. 

Shingle, coarse round grave! on the sea-sbore, I have supposed 
this word to be an adaptation of the Norweg, ^'n^l, with the same 
sense, derived from the verb to iin0^ because of the singing or 
ringing noise made by it when one walks on it. But this is open 
to the objection that the form single is not the old form actaally 
found. Tho right view is ruther that shinffle is a mispronunciation 
of the old word thingU, used in the same sense. The sb. ehtngU 
is duly given in tho E.D*D* as meaning * sea-gravel,' and is assigned 
to Scottish, East Anglian, and Suasen, so that it is, practically^ 
an English word^ iddilj distributed. I have come across two 
excellent examples of it. In E&kluyt, Toy. i, 556 (last line) there 
is a description of the volcano of Hecla, in IoeUitid» where we find 
an account of "chingle and great stones being skorched in that 
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-fiery guile." And much earlier, G. Douglas sajs of a ship tkat ahe 
^* dyd stand Apon a dry chyngill or bed of sand" ; .£neid, bk. x« 
«h. 6 (ed. Small, Hi, 302, 30) ; cf. V^gil, ^n. x, 303. The word 
is dearly of imitative origin, and allied to the verb to ehink ; with 
leferraee to the chinking sound made by walking on it ; just as the 
Norw. tingl is from the verb to aing. The curious change from «& 
to ih oocon again in the well-known instance of Mvcr^ from 
M.E. ehiverm, Note also the curious use of proy. E. ehink^ to 
rustle as hay does when quite dry, used in Derbyshire and Notts. 

The explanation of the initial change is, as I think, due to the 
confusion of the O.F. eh (pron. as eh ia chin) with the M.E. ah (as 
in thin). The Normans had no sh, and had to learn the sound ; 
hence, as I have already shown, they began by substituting « for it, 
pronouncing the E. word ihame as same, as common in MSS. of the 
thirteenth century. But when they had acquired the sound, they 
were so proud of it that they actually used it for the E. eh, which 
was like their own eh. Thus the M.E. schin occurs for chin. 
Similarly ehiver and chingU became shiver and shingle ', showing 
that ehingle was already in use in the fourteenth century and 
earlier. 

Shrike. The A.S. name of this bird is not usually given in the 
dictionaries. It appears as seric in the Epinal Glossary and in 
Wright-Wiilker's Vocabularies. 

Strand (of a rope). I have given the derivation of strand as 
from Du. streen, a skein or hank of thread. But this does not 
account for the vowel. It is not derived from this Dutch word 
immediately, but through the 0. French. The O.F. form is estran, 
A rope or cord, a word used by Wace ; which appears also in the 
prov. E. sirawn, a strand. The E. strand results from O.F. estran 
by adding d. The O.F. estran is of Teut. origin ; from the M.H.G. 
ttren, strene ; whence G. strdhne, cognate with Du. streen. 

Tarrier. Halliwell gives E. terrier in the sense of 'auger,* 
with a reference to Howell. A tarrier (as I am informed) is still 
the name of a kind of triple auger or gimlet, resembling three 
tapering corkscrews united at the tops and arranged at an angle 
of 120 degrees to each other; it is used for extracting shives (or 
wooden bungs) from barrels of turpentine. It is obviously the 
M.F. tarierSf ' an augar ' ; in Cotgrave. It is explained fully in 
Hatzfeld, as being ultimately from a Lat. type taratrum (a word 
of Celtic origin), which became O.F. taredre, later tarere, altered 
to tarihre. Of these, tarere is given in the Supp. to Godefroy, as 
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well as tariere. Taredre occurs in ''Les Gloses Fran^aiaes de— 
Gerschom de Metz," par L. Brandin, Paris, 1902; No. 101, at 
p. 70. Taratrum is in Bucange ; from the Celtic type *tariUnm 
(Stokes-Fick, p. 123), represented by 0. Irish tarathar^ 'terebra*^ 
(Windisch), and Welsh taradr, an auger; which are obviously 
cognate with G. reperpov, a borer, from repety, to bore ; cf. L. Urere. 
Thumeysen (p. 80) says that it is certainly of Celtic origin. 



III.— A NOTE ON HAVELOK THE DANE, 
Ll. 2495-7. By Harold Littledale, M.A. 

The standard reading and explanation of the following lines in 
Harelok seem to me unsatisfactory. The passage in Professor 
Skeat's edition runs thus : — 

'* Sket cam a ladde with a knif, 
And bigan riht at ]?e to 
For to ritte, and for to flo 
So it were grim or gore ; [2496] 

And he bigan [)7o] for to rore, 
pat men mihte )7e}7en a mile 
Here him rore, \dX fule file." 

The first point to note is that the above text has been obtained 
by transposing lines 2496 and 2497 ; and that, whatever sense 
we may make of the passage, this transposition seems inevitable. 
Accepting this postulate, the clause "So it were grim or gore" 
goes with the sentence above it, and apparently must mean (as 
the editor says) ''and began, exactly at the toe, to rip and fiay 
(him) as if he were mere dirt or gore ; and he began to roar," etc. 

The comparison here, of fiaying a man to flaying dirt or gore, 
fails to convey any intelligible sense to my mind ; in fact, the 
text as it stands is meaningless. But the poet had in his thought 
the whole scene, not an uncommon one in those times. He 
Tisualises the gradual torture, prolonged to the utmost by beginning 
at one of the man's extremities ; the slow stripping off of the 
skin, and its hanging loose like the folds of a garment along the 
wretch's limbs ; he hears the shrieks — it is a very horrible bit of 
realistic writing by one who knew what he was describing. 
The corruption is evidently in the words *' So it were grim 
or gore." And the correction is very simple, if we suppose the 
poet to have written "So it were goune or gore." Only one word 
needs alteration. In the old hand, goune might easily be misread 
PhU. Trans. 1908. 11 
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grime, and gore meant not only a gown or dress, but also diit 
or blood ; thus helping the mistake of the scribe. Emending 
thus, the lines mean "he began to rip and flajr, just as if he 
were taking off a gown or dress." 

The metrical difBlculty of the e final in goune is not serious, as 
the next word begins with a vowel and such a slur was quite 
usual. Professor Skeat in his glossary to JSdvelok says, ** Except 
here, grime is a word not known before the fifteenth century 
(N.E.D.) ; but it may well have been in early use." This is quits 
likely, but the fact that here we have the only instance, coupled 
with the failure of the reading grime to make poetical sense, must 
be held to give some support to the emendation I have proposed. 
Examples of both goune (jUn) and gore ( => dress) will be found in 
Bradley-Stratmann, and need not be cited at length. I may say 
in conclusion that I have many times noticed how gown-like the 
skin of a large wild animal looks when it is being taken off, and 
hangs loose like drapery in folds round the body ; indeed, it was 
the observation of this fact that made me first see that ' gown ' was 
necessarily the reading; a conclusion that was confirmed by my 
recollecting that gore also meant a gown or dress of some sort. 



IV.— ON HAVELOK, Link 2333, By Hbnry Bkadley, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

Lr Eopelok, U. 2332-3, the reading of the MS. is as follows :— 

'' po mouthe men se eueril gleu, 
per mouthe men se hw grim greu." 

Professor Skeat, following Sir F. Madden, prints 'Grim' with 
a capital, and understands 1. 2333 to mean that the sports at 
Hayelok's inauguration included a scenic representation of the 
story of Grim. It may be conceded that there is no great 
unlikelihood in the supposition that the career of the legendary 
founder of Grimsby might, in the thirteenth century, have been 
the theme of a drama performed at local merrymakings ; but 
there is no evidence that any such drama existed, and the word 
ffreu does not, even allowing for the exigencies of rime, seem 
very appropriate to express the supposed meaning. Professor 
Holthausen has attempted to extract a more plausible sense from 
the passage by emending ^rim into y/am. But as this word means 
4oud noise,' it does not appear to agree with the context. I do 
not know whether it has ever been pointed out that the exact 
phrase of the text occurs in Sir Beves (Auchinleck MS.), 1. 1880. 
Alter giving the words of defiance uttered by the giant and Beves 
before they come to blows, the poet says, ''J? us beginne]? grim 
to growe." The meaning of ^rim here is obviously the warlike 
fury of the opposing champions. Now the couplet above quoted 
from JUavslok is immediately preceded by a reference to the baiting 
of bulls and of boars, and a few lines earlier we read of ''butting 
with aharpe speres," "skirming with talevaces," and "wrastling 
with laddes." It therefore seems to me clear that 1. 2333 above 
means that the spectators had the pleasure of watching the kindling 
of the rage of battle between the combatants, human and animaL 

P.S. — Since the above was in type, I have been informed by 
Professor Napier that my explanation of the line was anticipated 
ten years ago by the late Professor Kolbing {Englische StudieUf 
six, 148), who also referred to the parallel passage in Sir Beves, 
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in any example, to support the idea of cocks (why not hens rather ?) 
going to roost. 

This is as good as proved by the fact that Middleton, in his 
Widow, Act III, sc. i, has "a fine cockahoot evening" with reference 
to the time of day, where he ought, by the false theory, to have 
said coehshut. And, again, H. Kingsley calls the dusk by the 
name of cockshot-ttme. Hence, all three forms denote but one word. 

Surely it is clear that cockshoot-time was simply the time when 
the eockshoots were utilized; and that is the whole of it. The 
eockshooU were not nets, but glades. The glades were left to 
set nets in. And, when it grew dusk, the nets (called cockshoot- 
nets) were set. Not even a woodcock would have been caught 
in a net at midday, when the danger was visible. 

See, further, some useful remarks in Newton's Dictionary of 
Birds, where mention is also made of a cock-road, an equivalent 
term to cock-shoot, meaning, no doubt, a road or direction which 
the woodcock often takes; and derived (as in N.E.D.) from road, 
as is suggested also in Newton's note, where he rejects two other 
bad shots at its origin. Professor Newton also quotes, from a book 
written in 1602, a passage which seems to afford assistance, to 
the following effect. Woodcocks are describe! as being taken 
*' in cock-shoote tyme, as yt is tearmed, which is the twylight, when 
yt ys no strange thinge to take a hundred or sLse score in one woodd 
in twenty-four houres." It is added that *' another MS. speaks 
of one wood having 13 cock-shots." See Diet, of Birds, p. 1044. 

But for confusion with the verb to shut, explained as ' going to 
roost,' there might never have arisen any difficulty as to the sense 
of the term. Much more might be said by way of further proof ; 
but perhaps it is needless. 

Couch-grass. Given in N.E.D. as a variant of Southern E. 
eutch, with u as in f t^ll. The editor compares the phonetic series 
sioylcy swich, swuch, such. It is difficult to see the origin of the 
diphthong ou. Just as the A.S. ewidu had the by-forms ctoudu, 
€udu, so the A.S. cwice, ' couch-grass,' may have had the by-forms 
*eumce, *cuce ; and *cuce may have given couch as geocc, dat., gave 
yoke ; by lengthening. Cwice is represented by quitch ; while euteh 
results from cwuce by loss of u?, as in such. 

Emerald. The derivation of emerald from the Gk. a/mparfBo^, 
an emerald, is duly given in all the dictionaries. But the history 
does not end there ; the Gk. word is from Skt. ; and the Skt. form 
lias a Semitic origin. This is traced out in Uhlenbeck's Skt. 
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Etym, Bid., p. 216 f and in CJeseniua' Heb. Diet*, 9tli «d,, 
col. 2, with a reference to Pott (EtymoL Forich*, ii, 421), It 
appears that the Gk* afiA^'^&ov is also found m ^a^yie^, which 
ifl from 8kt. marakiiia{m)f nout., an emerald. This formt wh 
preceded by a^md, a stone, gave rise to a Gk, form ^aft^-^t^pnyt 
in which the 'ftufia- was replaced by -/uf*, giving n^jnpa^fh&^f 
ieijBe being * emerald etone/ But the 8kt* maraka^a{m) was 
Semitic origin ; from a form which appears in Hebrew m haref\ 
meaning ^ emerald * ; &om ttie root hdraq^ to flash. Thus the ^nm 
iB * flaahiDg ' or * brightp' 

Forehead. Usually deriTed from A,8. forh&a/ml. There k an 
older iormform-heafod; Yeapasian Hymns, xiii, 17 {Sweet)^ 

Oust From A.F, omUr (Bozon) j the same as F, 6Ur. The 
difficulty is as to the L, origin. Porting (§ 6643) decides for 
L. Q&sidre ; but tJiere is a diMcuIty as to the sense, since ohiMr^ ia 
neuter, and means to stand in one^s way. However, Do Canga 
gives Qhtarc vel ostdre vtam, to bin don to stop one's way j and the 
transition in sense from * to stop one's way ' to * to turn one out 
of his way* is not difficult. We should particularly note tho 
Somaunsch dmiar^ to quench (thirst), to appease (hunger), ta 
drive away (flie») ; all as if from L* ^di-^hidrej to put out of the 
wmy. So also 30stral notes the Ftot, damta, used with the aaine 
sense as Frov* outta, which Is the F* St&r* It looks as if there was 
also a Lat* ^dil-obsiure as well as %&st<ir0 ; and as if their bcubss 
were confused* The Fro v. dowtU is alio used reflexivciyy with the 
sense * to get out of the way/ 

Overweening* All dictionariea agree in oonsidering this word 
to be connected with the verb wim, to suppose or imagine. But 
there seem to me to bo three undeniable reasons why it should 
rather be oennected with the verb to wean^ in the sense of weaning 
an infant. The first is, that the verb to &v^wmn occurs in A*S* 
no less than thrice ; and is connected with ferwean^ which cccuf]a 
thrice in A.S*, and twice in Langland ; and also with A. 
^^%^mian. The A»S. o/ertG^nian is duly given by Toller, with 
sense to become insolent. It is only found in Sweet's O.E* Tex 
as a gloss to imolnc^et^ which the Epinal Gloss*, 536, renders by 
oheruufmiidft; the Erfurt Gloss, by oheruemd^, and the Corpus 
Gloss, by oheruumid^. These are from an infin. oh^r-wamiafi or 
^herwmian^ where the ae denotes that the vowel is a mutation 
of short <r, as found in the led, tan-Ty accustomed to. Thd 
original sense of ta wmn was to accustom a ehild to meat; the 
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modem usage is really that seen in the A.S. dwentanj to 
•disaccustom from milk or from the breast. And just as the Latin 
dnsokseere meant 'to act in an unusual manner/ so the A.S. 
afenoenian meant to go beyond what is usual, to be insolent. 
The second reason is that this verb is closely allied to A.S. 
forwenian, to be insolent, occurring in the pp. form in the gloss : 
"tnsolms, forwened,'* Corpus Gloss. 1109. Bosworth and Clarke 
Hall both wrongly mark the e infarwened as long ; but Mr. Bradley 
lias put this right in his account in N.E.D., where he defines 
forwean as meaning "to accustom to bad habits," and gives the 
right spelling forwean, with ea, not ee. This brings me to the 
third reason, viz., the phonetic development. The A.S. short e was 
lengthened to the sound of open e, and this open e was often spelt 
€a to denote this in Tudor English. Hence the etymological 
spelling is oferwean, with ea ; and we find six such spellings duly 
Tecorded in the N.E.D., viz., three under overween (one being from 
Milton and a second from Greene), one under overweened, one 
under overweening , "ppl. a.," and one under overweeningly. The 
Teason why the true spelling is so seldom found is obviously this, 
viz., that popular etymology naturally connected it with the verb 
ween^ to imagine, just as it does so now. The article on the M.E. 
overween, sb., presumption, in the N.E.D., further helps to prove 
the point. The M.E. form quoted is overwene, from the Bestiary, 
1. 335 ; but it rhymes with t-mene, common (A.S. gemane), 
showing that the sound of the e was open. This really furnishes 
a fourth reason, as it is independent of the rest. 

Pearl. Derived by Diez from *pirola, not found, * a little pear * ; 
by Du Cange, from *pernula, not found, dimin. of L. perna. But 
Hoisy, in his Norm. dial, diet., gives the Norm, form as peme, 
'which might come directly from Sicilian perna, a pearl ; see pemtB 
in Du Cange, with reference to Sicily ; whence, as being conquered 
"by the Normans, the word may have been obtained. Note that 
Minstral, s.v. perlo, gives the Limousin form as pemo, which might 
^so represent L. perna. Perhaps perle may be for peme ; on the 
other hand, F. marne, marl, shows thot perle might become perne, 

Peridote. A peridote is said to be a kind of chrysolite, 
« precious stone more or less like topaz. There is a notice of 
it in the Dailg Telegraph of April 26th, 1904, p. 12, col. 1. This 
-concludes with the remark that the name ''has long been the 
-cause of struggling among philologists. Some pin their faith to 
4he derivation Trcpdoro?, a wager ; others swear by wepiBero^, 
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bandeii Tike GoIdamlthB^ and SilTersmttba' philotogi&t dogmaticallT 
states that the word k derived from * Feridet,' a precious atone." 

The remark is hardlj^ fair, for no philologist would accept these 
ridiculous inggestiotts of a Greek origin. The word is obviously 
Eastern, What is meant by * Feridet ' we are not informed. 

However, whea we compare the Modern Pers, fonmg with tin 
Old Pers. Trti/mt^ay-ffj^ m preserted in a Greek dres«, the suppcmti* 
that the p in peHdote corresponds to a modern Oriental / is m 
unreasonable. I find in Richardson's Arab, Diet, these entries :— ' 

** Aiab. farldttif a precious stone, a pearl j Arab, faridf a precioui 
gem^ a pearl, espeeially one of a larger size, or a bead of geld 
placed alternately between smaller ones in ii necklace orbiac^let; 
one, nniquc, incomparable* Also Pers. ftirldf the middle bead of 
a necklace." 

The M.E. ptrydoUy in Emar^, 1, 155, is from the 0.F, peridot, 
fully explained by Godefroy. 

Poldavy. In Nares's Glossary we find ** Folldmy or Fohdm$it 
a sort of coarse canvas.'* It occurs in HowelPs Letters, in CleTt* 
land, and in Taylor's Works^ as the quotations there given show. 

There is a good example in Arbcr's English Garner^ ii, Ifii 
where we findmealion of money being spent in Brittany "in 
sorts of canvas with other amall wares, and in lockromes, vitoric, 
and dowlass, Pauldavu^ Olyraunce, etc." The Century Dictionary 
gives poldavu and pokdatJ/j also pQuldatiu^ and remarks that tht 
origin is obscure. 

I do not think it is very difficult, Seeing that hthrum and 
iawUti are both nammi from places in Brittany^ the chances are 
^^tpQlimy is of sirailar origin. Indeed, I tliink I have seen this 
■uggeation soroewherej but I cannot remember where \ and I have 
]i6Tef m&a any proof of it. After a search in several maps I failed 
to find any such plaoe, \m% refei^Eoe to a French gazetteer waji 
quite sueeessfuL 

There is a fairly good gazetteer entitled Bictionnairo G£o- 
graphiqne de la France, by Joanne* We there find that Pouldavid 
is the name of a very small place, containing only 250 Lnhubitants, 
in the commune of Pouldergat, in the department of Finisterre ; 
and tboro is also a little river named Pouldavid^ which runs into 
the sea near Donamenez— -the last-named placo u in Black's Atlas 
— so that it b not far from Daoubs, which we spell Bowk^. As 
^e Breton for ^ pool * ia pouU^ the eigniicatlon of the name it 
obnouily » David's pool' 
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The first syllable should be wrilUin pol- or poid-j noipok- or p&U-* 
Quillet The N.E»D, gives quidiitt/^ quiddity and qniUity^ 
ilht^ all in like or similar senses ; adding that quidiU is short 
i&r quiddit^j \ that qmlht ifl short for quilUty ; and that qiiilUtif is 
in alteration of quiddity. The last two asaertions are marked as 
ioubtful, I think that all the assumptions are probably correct ; 
tor the chief point, that qmUitt/ is an alteration of quiddity, seems 
k> be confirmed by a Rimilar alteration in Italian. Tom ana 
(ed. 1688) has : ** QuidM, QuiddM, the quiddity '* ; and " QuilM, 
iQuiiiitd^ a qnilHty." And the Ital. quillkl can hardly be anything 
fcut a variant of quidiid ; possibly affected by qjialiid or by 
*' Quilihdtfi, a quidlibet.'^ 

Back, verb ; to rack wine, i.e. to draw it from the lees, (Prov,- 
HCeut.) Clearly a word due to the Bourdeaux winc*trade ; derived 
BB in N,E.])0 from the Gascon urrma, to rack wine; from raca^ 
iDod. Prov. raco^ stems and husks of grapes. But we can go 
further than this. Mistral notes that ram is the same word as 
Biod* Prov, drmOf also dracho^ with the same sense j so that initial 
i has been lost before r, precisely as in the E* verb rmkltf (see 
H.E-D.). But druehi^ is, of course, the same as the O.F. drache^ 
m the same sense (Godefroy), And this drachs is probably of 
Teut. origin ; see Korting, § 3109* That is, it comes from 
« Frankish form allied to M.E* draat, dregs ; A. 8. dttrttmit 
flrcgs, lees. Hatzfeld (a, v. drhht^ malt) notices the O.F. drachj 
p'ape-stalks, 

Bigadoon. Hatzfeld gives the derivation, from a dancing- 
Haste r named J^i^audf and gives a reference for the date 1696 
Cored ver, he seems doubtful as to the correctness of the statement 
I, however, we refer to MistraFs Provencal Dictionary, we get 
Itiller particulars, Jii^aud is a Southern -French family name ; 
ind this particular dancing-master lived at Marseilles, Further, 
he dance became such a nuisance that it was prohibited for 
I time by a decree of the Parliament of Provence dated April 3, 
1664 ; which gives a definite date, Rigaud answers to a Teutonic 

Eoan, as applied to a horse ; mod, F, rouan. The O.F. is rmn 
Bodefroy) ; and the o and a belong to separate syllables. We find 

llso the mod. Pro v. rouant (also rouard)^ roan, as applied to a horse 
[Mistral), The Span, and Ital, forms, like the Prov., are merely 
jorrowed from O.F, ; and tell us notbing. But the Pror< raumi 

suggests a derivatloa from the Lat, roi-a with a suflSji -anl^ which 
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tad a mere adjectiTal force, like the -ard im rou-ard. We 1 
precisely the same visage in 0,F. prrant, M,E, fertauni (New Ewg* 
I)ict*)f meaning ' iron-graj/ said of a horse ; and this /errani iifl 
a derivative from the ah, fer^ Lat. ferrum^ iron, not from the" 
verb firrdref as the sense shows. The -ard in rou-ard h very well 
illustrated by the -arrf in E. batf-ardy a horse of a bay colour, and J 
E, l^-ardf t^'Urt, a horse of a silvery gray colour (New Eng* Diet),' 
The sense of 0»F, rt^an was * spotty ' ; Irom the O.F. rotf, L. r«*«t < 
a spot* That the L, roia was used in the sense of * a spot rai 
a horse ' appears from the Italian raUlla^ ' a round mark or spot 
about a horse/ Florio; or *any round spot or mark, a flea- 
biting in a horse, in a snake, or the skin of a beast/ Tomaao, 
And, even more clearly, in ItaL rdtata^ * a pic-coloured horse/ 
Florio ; Span, rcdado, * a horse of dapple-grey colour,' Minsheu 
(1623); *dapp!od, dapple, roao, applied to horses,' Neumao; 
Forti rodmdo camih, *a dappled horse/ Vieyra» Even warn 
important is M.F. r&ui^ * dapled as a horse/ Gotgrave ; ideatifled 
as to form with roui, * broken or executed upon the wheel.' Th« 
euMx *an in the 0,F. rth^n may have been dne to the Qens. 
suffix 4ng, m in F. iperlan from G. ^periing ; see the Preface to 
Hatzfeld'a F. Diet, § 142. 

Sagi to droop. Prov. E* mo^, ug \ M.E. Moggm, Prompt. Parr, 
A voiced form of the base Mahk, 9ikh^ which is not E., but Scand. 
€f. Norw. mkka^ iskka, to sink ; Swed. sacka, to settle, sink down ; 
Jutland mkbtf to sinkj settle (as e.g. a wall), in £ok. Eteti 
giveQ Swed. dial, sakkaf to sink, but alao ictkka^ with the exact 
seise of to sag, to droop. And cf. IceL sakka, a plummet* AH 
from the base "^takk, which is an assimilated (and therefore a Scand.] 
form of Tout. *mnk-f second grade of the strong verb ^imkm-^ 
to sink. 

Screw. A difficult word ; oertainly from O.F. §t€ro4, MT» 
meroue^ a screw; for the Tt:ut. forms are all lato and borrowed; 
mod, F. icr^u, which has been changed from a feroiDino to 
a mascmline* Kluge considers 0*F. ^tcr&tf to be of Latin origin ; 
from L. icrdfiif a sow, with reference to the action of bows in 
rooting things up. The CathoL Anglicum, at p. 99, note 11^ 
explains Lat. 9eroh» as ** fossa quam M^ofi [j^^/j] maxime 
faeiunt"^ also as **a swyn-wroting." The loss of /in smitfm w 
0Siinplified by tbo derivation of serot/Ui (F. ^er&udUs) from the 
Itle Lat* type ^iprofflh* (Hatzfeld)- Kluge compares Span^ 
mmtm, a sow. a nut of a serew. 
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Somse, to crush, press, squeeze. (F. — Teut.) Spenser has this 
Terb at least three times. ** And having scruzd out of his carrion 
<sor8e The lothfuU life " ; F.Q., ii, 11. 46 ; " Fruit, . . Whose 
sappy liquor . . . Into her cup she seruud " ; id., ii, 12. 66 ; 
''' Into his wound the juice thereof did 9cruz$ ; " id., iii, 5. 33. 
The Cent. Diet, takes it to be a variant of scrooge, to squeeze or 
•crowd up; but this is needless. It is simply formed with the 
F. prefix M-, L. ex-^ from the verb erooMj given in the N.E.D. 
AS a variant of erush^ which is from O.F. eromir^ eroitir, also 
craustr, erusir, to crunch, etc. Indeed, the compound escromir is 
given in Godefroy, but only with the sense * to gnash the teeth.' 
But in E. it simply means * to crush extremely.' 

Serval, the S. African tiger-cat. (F. — Port.— L.) Though the 
name is now given to the tiger-cat of S. Africa, the F. serval is 
said, in Hatzfeld, to be a name given by the Portuguese to an 
animal in India. The fact is that the authority for this is Buffon,. 
who (according to an £ng. translation made in 1792) says : ''The 
maraputiaf which the Portuguese in India c£dl serval, says Vincent 
Maria, is a wild and ferocious animal, much larger than the wild 
•cat," etc. We infer that serval is really a Portuguese word, and 
was a name given by them to an animal which they found in India, 
which the serval somewhat resembled. It is clear that the word 
meant is the Port, cerval (with c, not »). Vieyra gives Port, eerva^ 
A hind ; and csrval as an adjective from it (as in Spanish) ; whence 
Joho e^rvalf a lynx. Now this is obviously F. hup-eervier, a lynx ; 
and whilst Port, and Span, cerval represent an assumed Lat. 
type ^eeruSliSy the F. cervier represents Lat. eerudrtuSf the true 
Latin adj. from L. ceruUf a hind. The name lupus eeru&riw^ in 
Pliny, is applied to the lynx. When, therefore, we read in the 
Gent. Diet, that the F. terval is derived, possibly, from a South 
African native name, it is interesting to find that the South African 
language intended is really Latin. The lynx was called lupus 
tsrudnus, or deer- wolf, because it hunts deer ; and the serval was 
80 named from a superficial likeness to it. Both are large cats, 
belonging to the order of Felida. It is further obvious that serval 
should rather be spelt oerval, if we wish to indicate its origin. 

Silt, sediment ; tilt up^ verb. I find no satisfactory account of 
these words. The Prompt. Parv. has: *^ Cylte^ soonde [sand]; 
sUrea.^^ It can hardly be other than the M. Swed. sylta, mud, 
also a marshy place (Ihre) ; Dan. sylt^ a salt marsh ; Dan. dial, 
ly^ a stretch of low coastland, over which sea sometimes flows ; 
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Horw* 9yHUf the same (Rctss). AJlied to Low G. mitef a brLn 
G, mh^t a brine-pit, also brine. All from a Teut. base *tuii-, 
a weak grade of *sait-, as m Salt ; see Salzs in Kluge, The M 
aense was * deposit in a brine-pit.* Cf. A.S. saltan , to salt. ■ 

Sirrah, This form hiis never been properly explained ; yet it ^ 
ifl qtiite right* The sense (but only the sense) is well given Ij 
HinsbeUi who says : " Sirrd, a contemptuous word, ironically 
compouncletl of *§>, and «, ha^ as much aa to say aAj tirt or ah^ ^y.'* 
The right eatplanation is that, in the fifteenth century ^ the form 
«ira was used ia Provernjal instead of the Freneli sire, A goc4j 
example ia given in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Proven^ale {1B76)J 
from a Paris MS, The story is that an Englisbmaii and a Freackl 
soldier had a disputo* The Englishman begins by addresmng Uia 
other as Sira^ aad the el^er begins his reply with the same tefoit 
which appears to have been used in a highly non-complimentaij 
sense. See Bartsch (as above), eel 397^ L 34 ; and col. 398, L IS. 
In English, it is always used aa a term of contempt j and the 
reason for thia is given by Mistral, in his Prov. Diet,, a.v. tiW. 
He quotes an oxcoUent passage from Thierry's History, explainiag 
that the title of ^irr ( wliich would be sira in the Proven<;al of the 
fifteenth centurj^) was a term of contempt used by a Soutbenier» 
i.e* a man of Provence, to denote a ruler who was a Northemor 
or Parisian, l^lien Louis IX was taken prisoner (about 1250}* 
the men of Marseilles sang a Te Dcum for their deliverance &om 
the government of the siru^ using this as a term of derision. 
Sita is not a true 0, Prov, form, but eimply the Prov. pronunciation 
of O.F, iir^t orig. a dissyllable. 

Siskin. The history in my Concise Diet, is nearly right, but 
we got the word from Dutch, Dutch got it from Low German, 
and Low G. from Polish; the name being Slavonic. The Polish 
name for the bird was nyi, with a dimin. form czyiiL This, in 
Low G., became first zisek-^, with added *, and then %mh, by 
lengthening the first vowel and dropping the second ; both formt 
are in the Bremen Worterbuch, Then the latter form gave Du. 
€ijih-H^ as given by Kilian, the -n being added in order to simiilato 
the then common dimin. suMx -ken ; another form was tyt«t#fi| aUa 
in Eilian, which gave E. ii$km (Turner, 1544, Phillips, 1658), 
later sUkin* In mod. Du* the mistako has been made of taking 
^km ta be really a dlmrn, suffix, and then changiug -ksn to -Ji, 
Hence the modem Dn* form u iij$j$* 

Blade, a aloplng glen er strath (E.)* TMb ia from the A.8. 
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ikdd, with the same sense. The Cent. Diet derives this from Irish 
tlad, a glen, a valley ; bat it is more likely that the Irish form is 
merely borrowed from English. It is certainly Teutonic ; for it 
occurs in Westphalian as slads ; and in the same form in Danish 
dialects and iN'orwegian. The interesting point is that (as Aasen 
says) the Norw. forms skd-s, a sledge (Icel. sle^i), alad-e, a slade, 
and 9l6d-a, to drag or trail (with others), point clearly to a Teut. 
strong verb *8ladan', pt.t. slOd, pp. *8ladanaz, to slope down or to 
slide down; quite distinct from, though parallel to, the Teut. 
iUidan-y pt.t. *tlaid, pp. *8Udanoz, to slide. Hence slade is derived 
from the prime grade of the Teut. root slad ; and is not 
immediately connected with slide. So also sled and sledge are from 
the same root, with mutation of a to 0. See Sled. 

Slattern, Slut These two words are closely related in sense, 
and come from the same strong verb. The Teut. form is ^sUntan-^ 
pt.t. *ilant, pp. *sluntanaz. This occurs in Swed. dial, simian 
(for *slentan), pt.t. slant, pp. sluntit, to slide, to slip aside ; but 
in Norwegian the nt is assimilated to tt, giving sletta, pt.t. slatt^ 
pp. slottet, to dangle, hang loose, drift or idle about. From the 
Norw. 2nd grade slatt we have Dan. slattey a slattern, and E. 
slattern ; and from the weak grade slott-, we have Norw. slott, an 
idler, sluta^ to droop, Swed. dial, sldta, a slut, E. slut ; cf . Swed. 
silunt^ an idler, and Dan. slunte^ to idle. The E. slant is from the 
same root, with the idea of slipping sideways, like a pole not 
firmly stuck in the ground. 

Sleaiy, flimsy ; said of a material. Howell, in his first letter, 
speaks of " poor sleazy stuff." The Century Diet, derives it from 
G. uhUissig, easily split ; but this does not account for the vowel. 
It adds that Kennett (in Halliwell) connects the word with the 
country named Silesia. That this may be right appears from the 
article in Blounf s Glossographia. He explains that the term 
Siesta or Silesia Holland meant the kind of holland which came 
fiom Silesia in Germany. In fact, it is called Silesia still. 

Sled, Sledge. The M.E. skde, a sledge, seems to have been 
borrowed from M. Du. sledde (Du. slede, sUe), with the same sense. 
We also find Icel. sle^i, Dan. slade, Swed. sldde. It seems 
impossible to connect these with E. slide (as Franck proposes to 
do), on account of the vowel e. Moreover, Aasen shows (s.v. slada) 
that Tarious Norw. words point to a Teut. root slad, i.e. to a Teut. 
str. rb. *sladan'f pt.t *sldd, with much the same sense as E. slide. 
This diq[K>ee8 of the difficulty, as the e can then be explained as 
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4 mutation of a ; and the M, Dti. H^dda, t, may Tiepfesent a Tent 
^ikdja. Set' SUde* 

Sluih; mud* (Seaad*) This seems to answer to Hid. Bu. 
siui, (1) sl^et, (2) mud (Kalkar). Cf, Ban* dial, ilum, ibil 
Perhapi it answers still better to Korw* t/tf#i% mud^ dirty m^ 
or weather (Ross); which is related by gradation to Swed. iloik^ 
sloppiueasj wet weather, giaska^ to splash, dabbla in wet, which 
perhaps accounts for the E* form 8l4>sL 

SlEt. See note under Slattern (above), 

Smolt, a salmon in its second year, when it has aasuiii«d ib 
silrery scalei. (£.) From the A.B. imoU^ serene, mild, gentle; 
the prov, E, &moU not only means serene or mild, but also smooth, 
shining, or poU.shod. The smelt is so named for a similar reason; 
the tand-smiit is also called siher-aid^^. It is probable that thi^ 
original sense was * liquid/ whence came that of * smooth,' with" 
reference to the surface of a thing tfmiM or fused, Cf. tmtU, 
verb, and smait. 

Snooze, to doze, (Scand.) This can ho explained from Bwed. 
diiil* mu^a, which not only means to take snuff (from Swed* tniw, 
snuff), hut also to draw breath noisily during tlumhcr, said of 
a child. The Dan. mm» not only means to take snutt, but also 
to snM about like a dog, to poke one^s nose into a thing ; precbelj 
m the prov- E. moa^h not only means to doae, but also to uestie or 
cuddle, and further, to soiff and poke with the no«e, like a dog* 
So also the Low G* mmseln, to poke with the nose after a thing, 
like au infant after the teat, or a dog that sniffs round. The 
W. Flem. miuiiterfi also means to sniff about. All allied to Baa* 
And 8 wed. gnm, snull. Prom the sound sometimes made 
inhaling, Cf . muff. 

Snout* We find M,E, meuU, with final # j but the A,S, *mgi 
<?r *miiU Ues not yet btjen found. But th** proof that the word » 
of native origin appeori from the fact that the derifative m^im§^ 
a sneering, or, more literally, a cleaning of the snout or nose, 
really occurs. See Bosw or th -Toller, This derivatiye postuUtes 
a substantive to derii^i* it from; mit$^ to wipe the nose, bei! 
common in E. <llalects* 

S^wani, Bowenit fiummery, a dish made by steeping the h 
of oatmoal in water (C). See the E.D.D., where, however, no 
origin is suggested ; but it is noted that mow^h k pronounced 
(su'0n). There ^ems to be no difficulty, us it is of Oat'lic origin, 
**Gael. 9^h&n^ ** the juice of Bowens^ the liquid from which they 
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are made by boiling " ; Macleod. — Gael, siigh, juice ; allied to «1;^A, 
Terb, to drain, to suck in. Allied to L. sugere, to suck, A.8» 
tfi^an, to suck, socian, to soak. We may express the sense by 
* soakings.' 

Spigot. The form is ProveuQal, in connexion with the wine* 
trade. The Lat. tptcaf an ear of com, a spike, became (regularly) 
09piga in ProveoQal, mod. Prov. espigo. Mistral gives the modem 
derivatives espigoty an ear of corn ill thrashed, and eapigoun, 
a spigot. We may fairly conclude that espigot had also formerly 
the same sense as espigoun. The literal sense is ' little spike ' ;: 
hence, a spike-shaped wooden tap or a wooden peg. 

Stencil. I gave in my Diet, an etymology from the M.F» 
ntindlUr^ to sparkle, to set thick with sparkles; in Cotgrave. 
I see that this is given both in the Cent. Diet, and in Webster ;. 
but doubtfully. Further research shows that it is quite right. 
For the O.F. form is precisely estenceler (Godefroy), and it meana 
*to adorn with bright colours.' Godefroy does not give the 
sb. esteneele, a spark ; but it is in Walter de Bibbesworth ; m 
Wright's Vocab., i, p. 171. And in the Aunters of Arthur, st. 31, 
is the line : ** With his stemes of gold, stameld on stray," i.e. with 
his stars of gold, stencilled here and there upon his armour. And 
Robson's note on the line quotes from the Wardrobe Accounts of 
Edw. Ill : " unum hamesium de bokeram . . . exteneelkUa 
cum argento," i.e. starred with silver. 

Stock, a number of sheaves, usually twelve. (Scand.) The 
account in my Notes on E. Etymology requires correction. The 
better form is stouk, as in many dialects; see E.D.D. M.E. ttowke, 
Cathol. Anglicum (1483). Cf. Swed. dial, stuke^ a shock of com;. 
Dan. dial, atuke (Kok). Allied to Low G. stukej a stock ; and 
further to G. stiicky a piece, and to E. stock. 

Struggle. M.E. strogeleuy Prompt. Parv. ; and in Chaucer,. 
C.T., E 2374. Palsgrave not only gives *^ stroggell with my 
bodye," but also '*I strogell, I murmure with wordes secretly ,^ 
ie grommelley^ i.e. I grumble. It is evidently a frequentative verb, 
formed on a base strug-. The final -g iij strug- makes it almost 
certain that the word is of Scand. origin. The traces of it in 
Scand. are slight, but they seem to be sufficient. Ihre gives 
M. Swed. Strug in the sense of * animosity' or * grudge,' which 
throws much light on Palsgrave's use of struggle in the sense of 
* murmur ' ; whilst Eietz gives Swed. dial, strug, contention, 
dispute, and notes that draga i strug is used of horses, meaning to 
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^ draw with difficulty,' i.e, with struggling, He also gires the 
adj* Mtmu^, revengeful, which he compares with Norw. dtM, 
refractory, contentious. He aleo gives the forms itru^ tirti, bntred, 
revenge. I find abo Dan. dial, struendt, adv., reluctantly. The 
lomo of the Idg. rctot is streite ; and if we may suppose that tlm 
root eomctimea appears as trkuk, without the initial s, we miy 
connect the above words with IceL \r^ga, to press, yr^rn^ 
compulsion, Swed. iru§, force, constraint, A,S. ^ffmm^ I® prcM, 
to force, G. druekin, to print; and further, with E, Fries, tm^eh, 
to straggle against, as when a horse jibs or refuses to moTi 
forward, also to beg persistently, M, Du, irt^gelm^ Dn, troggeUn, 
to beg persistently • 

Swag, a bundle, especially of loot. (Scand,) In the Mis- 
adventures at Margate, one of the Ingoldsby Legeuds, wo r^ail :— *fl 
"He said ^he'd done me wary brown,' and 'nicely stow'd the > 
tiGOg,^ That 's French, I fanoy, for a hat— or else a carpet-bag." It 
is a far cry from this work to Rob, of Bruune, but the latter 
perfectly illnstrates this word in his Handlyng Synne, 1. 502 :— 
** There was a wycche, and made a haggOj A bely of lethp, 
m grete ^wa^^eJ* This reminds ue of the term swag-hgUied in 
Shak., 0th., ii, 3, 80, and explains the word, A iwag perhflpi 
meant a full bag^ named from its nmgging about when suspejidod 
over the shoulders. 

Switch. This word occurs in Shakespeare, but not In 1I.K., 
and is not a native word, as its history shows* It was probably 
borrowed from M/Du. iwich^ which Hexham explains as * a scourge, 
a Mmith, or a whip/ This I have already noted^ but the rest of 
tny article is wrong. For Franck points out that it is not trim 
Dutch, but was merely borrowed from the Low G. mmkk^ also 
epelt %w%khy meaning a twig or rod, and oven a vent-peg, which 
was also a meaning of the M. Du. ^mch above. But, further, 
this Low G, word is not true Low G., but was spelt with s 
becamia it was borrowed from High German. We come to the 
end of the borrowings when we tnive at thje Bavarian mwick^ the 
lash of a whip, or a stroke with the same; allied to Bavarian 
%w§€k^ a tapering piece of wood, a splinter. The M,H.G. form is 
xi00f, a nail, bolt, wooden peg, esp. a peg in the centro of 
a target, called in English the prkh or the pin ; to ^^ cleave the 
pin " WBi a foit in archery. This explains why the G. tm§ch^ 
maaai a taok^ % wooden peg, whilst twtck means an aim, a purpose, 
A dfiiigB. All these words are allied to G. %wkkm^ to pinch. 
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to tweak, and to E. tweak and twitch. The result (if correct) is 
quite unique. No other word in the English Ismguage owes its 
initial * to a Teutonic t. 

The Bremen Worterhuch (s.v. zwiM, a twig, a peg, a tap) gives 

^ form zwukse, a long, thin rod, Hanoverian swutsche, a switch. 

T^ese (if related) seem to he from a weak grade *twuk'. 




VI.— A GROUP OF GHOST -WORDS. By th^ 
Rev, Professor Skeat, Litt^D. (Vice-President). 



It OBce fell to my kt, viz,, on Friday, May 21, 1886, to read to 
the Society a Presideotitil Address. I ventured, oq ^at Qceaamit 
to introduce the aubjeet of * ghost- words,' a word whioh I mjidf 
ooined for the oceadon. I defined them m ** words which neirer 
had any real esisteiicet being mere coinages due to the blundert «f 
printers or scribes, or to the perfervid imagination of ignonint or 
blundering editors/* I showed that many o£ them were due to the 
confusion of symbols that were similar in appearance, espeoially 
n and Uy e and U 9 and a, long $ and/, r and r, and the like ; xnd 
I gave e:%amplei amounting to a little over a hundred* I now 
propose to give about seventy more examples; of which only 
two, ^fi»r» and rmk, were noticed by me in 188G, I have aim 
included hravi because of its incorrect form, and iuoh words a» 
moMUrU^i tacQ^f taper e^ and thremotj which can only be explained 
by the complete coalescence of two words into one. These ate 
all explained in due coui^e. In my former paper most of the 
examples were taken from editions by Ritson, Weber, Whitak€r» 
and others, whose knowledge of Middle* English was insufficient for 
their ne^sd$T although we must remember that handy appliances, in 
the way of helpful glossaries, hardly existed in their days, so that 
they had little to depend upon. In the present case, nearly all my 
examples are from the black-letter editions of Chaucer's Works, a* 
thi book wan called, though it contained much of which Chaucer 
was wholly innocent. These words were gathered up by Speght, 
who warily omitted the referenceif and afterwards by Skinner, 
whoj with a oioat praiseworthy diligence, supplied references t» 
mi^y of them, or quoted a part of the context, by way of help 
towarda explaiivlng them. Very often, his rt!fercnce is vague or 
hard to follow, i think, for example, hiit edition of Piers Flowmaa 
must ba^e beon Boger^^ odition of 1 £0 L In many cases the disooyery 
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of the reference and the context was no very easy matter ; and it is 
partly with the view of assisting the editors of the Dictionary that 
I have tried to dispose of these words, as it is, and ever has been, 
their special desire to avoid them. 

Abent. Coles, Kersey, and Bailey all have: ^^Ahent, a steep 
place." Skinner gives abent as meaning a mountain-slope. The 
reference is obviously to Chaucer's Knighfs Tale, A. 1981 : "And 
dounward from an hille, under a hente.^* The black-letter editions 
have a bent, and Skinner has produced a ghost- word by taking the 
two words together. So also AgiUr (below). Even in MSS., the 
a is often written with its sb., in one word. Compare dbos^ i.e. 
* a boose,* in my Notes on Eng. Etymology (see below). 

Abes. I have already noted, in my Notes on Eng. Etymology, 
pp. 3, 13, that the word printed as abos^ in Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 1075, is really two words, viz. a bos. Bos is the M.E. 
form of the mod. E. boose, for which the earliest quotation in 
N.E.D. is dated 1440. 

Agiler. Given by Skinner as an old word. The N.E.D. merely 
notes that it is also given by Ash, who has : " Agiler y a deceiver.^' 
Many of Skinner's examples are from Piers Plowman; and the 
reference is obviously to B. ii. 120, where the reading is: "thou 
hast given hire to a gylowre^^ also spelt giler ; see OuiUr in N.E.D. 
Thus agiler y as it stands, is a mere ghost- word, composed of the two 
real words, a and giUr ; see Abent, Bailey has it as : " Agiler , an 
observer, informer" (1735). 

Agipe. The N.E.D. has: '' Agipe, Coles (1692); error for 
a gipeJ** This is the right solution ; but it is worth while adding 
that Coles may have copied it from Skinner (1671); and Skinner 
may have got it by misunderstanding Speght's Chaucer. The 
reference is to the Eomaunt of the Eose, 7262, where Speght has 
a gipe in two words. 

Aker. Aker occurs in Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1. 1421, 
and is explained by * field, plain,' in the Glossary. Sir F. Madden 
wished to emend the passage. But, as shown in my Notes on Eng. 
Etymology, s.v. Eer, it is only an example of the common trick 
which the scribes often exhibit, of joining the indefinite article to 
the sb., as in Abos for * a boose " (above). So here, the line runs : 
" Sone they <?alle of a qu^^i in a /;er-syde," as the alliteration shows ; 
and her means 'a rock,' as in 1. 1431, where the expression is 
repeated in the form "at the kerre-syde." The N.E.D. duly has 
carr ; but not the compound carr-side, 

PMl. Trans. 1905. 13 
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Apies. Ski&DGr explains api^ m meiuuDg 'opiates,' and th« 
leuse 18 right. All the same, there is no such word. Apm is 
Thyime^s miflpriat for opU^i and the other black -letter e«iitki» 
follow him. The reference is to Chaucer's Legend ol Good Wom^o, 
L 2670. Bailey, ed. 1735, has: ' Apm, opiates s Okme:' 

Antreniite. Coles, following Skinnert exploi&s auirem^ m 
* another attire ' ; and Bailey has the same. Kersey hAi 
'^Autremite^ & kind of vestment. ChamerJ* The history of 
origin of thia word ia curioui. Thynoe had to print the line in 
ilonkes Tale which runs thus : " Sbal on her heed now weif 
<t uitr0mit0" with reference to Zenobia, But the letter i see dm to 
have dropped out at press, and at the same time the indefinite 
article was joined to the aubatantive. Hence, aa a fact, he printed t 
*' Shal on her heed no we were auinrnpU*** This extraordinary 
error occura in all the succeGdiag hlaok-lettcr editions ; and 
autr^mU is thus seen to be a ghost-word* I drst pointed thia out 
in N. fttidQ,, 9th g^ a^ 341^ 

Belle I samde. Bkiimer has this x>hrase, and remarks that it ii^ 
truly wonderful. He explains it to mean 'beautifully I sai4J|H 
Hence Coles (1684) has: ^*- BdU I tnudfi^ I said or spoke veiy 
weU." As a fact, the reference is to the House of Fame, 17f6, 
where the right reading ia *bele Isaude,* the beautiful Isault or 
Iseult, the woll-lniown lover of Tristram, Stowe and Speght hare 
hlh I 4aud^^ with the initial / apart from the rest of the word ; 
svhich turns mude into a ghost-word. The edition of I5o0 m 
con-ect ; and so is Thynne, 

Belperopts* This extraordinary form oeonra in the third edition 
of Crowley's print of Piers Plowman, and is duly expl&ined bj 
Skinner after his manner, ^m the Latin pyropm^ a kind of 
bronie mentioned by Pliny, However, the 3XSS. have heU parQk*^ 
i,e. 'f^r words' ; B. xv. 113. It is clear that Crowley's MS. had 
the syllable * p<jr ' denoted in the usual way by a /* with a stroke 
through the tail. Ho neglected the stroke, turned tlie final & into 
tin (?, and ran the words together, so that hia Erst etUtioa has 
h§kp<dU. When he c&tne to print the second editioni he noticed 
the stroke, and this time it appealed as Mlpt^roiti. Finally, by 
a misprint, it became, in the third edition^ BdpfropiM, 1 fit«t 
noted this in N, and a* 9^** S, tt. 406. 

BravL Skinner has the form brmi^ and explains it quite 
rightly ai representing the Late Lat. hrahimH, Gk. ppa^^lo^, 
a prijsep a reward. It Is not really a ghost-word, though it is an 
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incorrect form ; it should rather he hravie, with a final e. It is 
given in the N.E.D. as occurring in Bullokar (1676); hut it is 
two centuries older; for it occurs in the hlack-letter editions of 
Chaucer, in 1. 65 of a poem hy Lydgate called A Commendation 
of Our Lady. See Chaucerian Pieces, p. 277. 

Caitisned. It is observed, in the N.E.D., that caitimed is an 
error for cat/tifued, i.e. caitived or ' held captive ' ; and that eaiitsned 
has heen copied in some Dictionaries. Eeferences are given to 
Phillips and Bailey. It is also in Skinner, who explains that it 
means ' chained,' as it is corrupted from the Latin eatmatus, 
I have akeady noted this word in N. and Q., 9*^* S. ii. 485, as well 
as in my edition of Chatterton. It first appeared in Thynne's 
edition (in 1532) of the Testament of Love, hook i. ch. i. 1. 16 : — 
''in this derke prisone, caytismd fro frendshippe and acquaintance" ; 
where caytimed is an error for caytifued, i.e. eaytived, held captive ; 
due to misreading an / as a long «, and a u (for v) as an n. Hence 
it was copied into the later hlack-letter editions, and thus became, 
so to speak, an estahlished word. The interesting point is that it 
attracted the attention of Chatterton, who found in Eersey the 
entry : " Caitisned, chained, or hound with chains. Chaucer.^* 
Hence, in the fifth stanza of his tragedy of iBlla, he has: — 
** When holy priest, the lechemanne of the soul, Did knit us bothe 
in a eaytysnede vow." And Chatterton himself tells us that he 
believed the word to have the sense of ' enforcing,' i.e. ' chaining,' 
which could not possibly be right, seeing that it is a past participle 
passive. 

Cheffes. Skinner quotes this word as occurring in the phrase 
** or with eheffM fat," in the Romaunt of the Bose. The reference 
is to 1. 7041, where a list of delicate eatables is given. The black- 
letter editions have: ''With tender gees, and with capons. With 
tartes or with cheffes fatte, With deynte flaunes, brode and flatte." 
The Glasgow MS. has chsffU, for which Morris proposed to read 
chassis. But it is best to read cheses at once, as the F. text has 
fromayes. 

Cherisannce, Cherisamde. I have already noted this, in my 
^otes on Eng. Etymology, p. 35. In the Eomaunt of the Eose, 
3335-7, we find : " Than, dismayed, I lefte all sool [remained all 
alone], Forwery, forwandred as a fool; For I ne knew no 
4fhevisaunce,^^ i.e. no resource, no comfort. That chevisaunce is 
the right word, we know from its occurrence in the French text ; 
besides, it has the right sense ; see N.E.D. But by an unlucky 
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error, it was miawrittea e/*#rwawnc?, with r for p, in the origiun! 
MB*, which was the common source of the extating MS. at Gkegoir 
and of Thynne's text ; and hence it appears as a ghost-woird In 
all the black*letter editions* But the sense of * comfort * seamed to 
be io obvious that it was given bj Bpeght; and Skinner dolf 
opined that it was a derivative of the verb ia chm-uh, and meftot 
* cherishing.' But the misfortunes of the word iHd not eod here. 
When Kersey came to give the word, he turned the final e§ into m, 
and then transposed the lis to <fi. Hence we actually fin4 ui 
Kersey, the entry: '* Cherimufm, [0.] Comfort"; where *0/ 
means * Old word.' Bailey saw that ei could not be right, and 
altered it to •«; so that he gives it as elwriiaunu, Chattertoiw 
who took most of his *■ old words * from those marked * 0/ lO 
Kersey, was only too glad to adopt it. Hence the first line in his 
" Entroductionne '* to **^lla" runs thus: ^^Somrne ehritamm 
'tys to gc*ntle mynde," 

Clenge* This is a truly absurd mistake. Skinner quotes it 3 
occurring thus in Piers Plowman : " where the Cat is a kitling, thij 
Courte ia full pleri^e*' j see B. proh 190. He attempts to derive it 
from the A. 8, eiin^&Hf which shows that he fully believed in the 
correctness of thu reading. But the right word is ekngi, Lt4 
miserable, wretched. Thu.s the initial e? is an error for e. 

ComaUBCe* Skinner has t^maunce, and explains it as * oom- 
munity/ But there is no such word. The a should be c, and 
the €€ should bo U, The right form is comouuh; for which see 
Cmnmontif in N.E.D. fl 

Congayne, In Coles' Diet (16S4) we find: *' Cof^a^nt, to" 
cou't'ince/' and ** Cmgay§^ to send away/' Both entries are copied 
from Skinner. 

Congaye is a less desirable spelling of eonge^^t which is th< 
Anglo-FreEch equivalent of O.F. cmgeitr^ mod. F. m/^iiim-^ 
dismiss* The reference is to P. Plowman^ B, iv, 4 : — ^"Ifay, quo 
Consciencef tongeyt me for evere," i.e. ** Ifl'ay, said Consciene 
dismiss me for ever '^ ; where the black-letter editions have cof$gejf^ 

The word recurs in another passage, where the printer, thinl 
the tf to be hard, Imagined that there should have been a ni&rli 
over the y, to signify that an n had been omitted. Hence, in the 
same black-letter editions, we find, in Pass. iiL 173, tbe same^ 
oxpreasion repeated, in the form **to conga gn^ thee for evere.*^! 
And here Skinaer has fallen into the trap» giving us the eiEplatmtion: 
'* lit te tmuinmi ; gagm tnitn est vinecre." 
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Fortunately, the hybrid word to congain has no real existence. 
I call it a hybrid, because eon- is of Latin origin, whereas gain^ 
though from French, is ultimately Teutonic. Bailey (1735) has : 
** Congayn, to convince " ; where the dropping of the final e makes 
matters worse. 

Denwere. This extraordinary word, rejected by the N.E.D., 
is only known from one quotation from The Testament of Love, 
book i. ch. vi. 1. 193 ; where we have only Thynne's text to depend 
upon, in which something has certainly gone wrong. I have 
explained in my note what I believe to be the nature of the error. 
I suppose that the right reading was: *' Andj for comers hereafter 
shullen fully, out of | fffere^ al the sothe knowe of these thinges | 
don in acte," etc. ; i.e. ''And, in order that future comers shall fully 
know hereafter, without doubt, all the truth of these things as 
they were actually done." It is so printed in Thynne that out of 
ends one line, and thinges the next ; and the word donwere could 
easily be produced by transferring don so as to stand before toere, 
i.e. by shifting it from one end of the line to the other. After 
which dsn may have been put for don by way of making some 
imaginary improvement. But whatever the explanation may be, 
we may at any rate well believe that denwere is a ghost- word. 
But it duly appears in Speght's Glossary, in Skinner, in Coles, in 
Kersey, and in Bailey; always with the explanation 'doubt,' 
which is the sense of were without the den. Thus Barbour has 
/orontyn weyr, without doubt; Bruce, vii. 219. This singular 
form was adopted by Chatterton, in his poem on Godwin, st. 16 : 
** No denwere in my breast I of them feel " ; i.e. no doubt. 

Drafty. Although drafty is a ghost-word, it is entered in 
I^.E.D., because it was accepted as genuine by Stanyhurst, Bishop 
Hall, and Sir W. Scott. It is an error for draety in Chaucer's 
Prologue to Melibeus, B. 2113, 2120. Not only all the black- 
letter editions have drafty, but Tyrwhitt has it likewise, and 
-explains it in his Glossary as "of no more value than draffe." In 
T. Wright's text the right form dra%ty appears, from the Harleian 
MS. ; but his Glossary has drafty, explained as by Tyrwhitt. 
Morris has drasty, also from the Karl. MS., but his glossary 
explains it by "like dross, rubbishing, good for nothing." Yet 
it is in no way connected with dross. It is rather due to the 
A.S. drestan, darstan, dregs, lees, and was so explained by me in 
my edition of Chaucer's Prioresses Tale; probably for the first 
time. The word drafty is impossible, because the adj. from draff 
is draffy ; for which see N.E.D. 
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Burenfte* This word, noted by Skinner, occurs In Spegkfs 
edition of Chaucer^e Dream, L 120 L The best copy of tbis Btmrn 
ia in the Longlent MS., lately edited by Dr. Jane B. Bbener, 
Berlin, 1903, The conteitt shows that the writer relates how U 
was all but dead, when be was at once restored to life uod fill 
Ttgour by an apple gir^n him ; whereat he was oTerjoyed. He 
says L '*all my bones For the newe onrew»a plesaonee, So m tJl6f1 
cothe, desyred to daunce.'* Here mr§w9$^ lit. * onerous,' mmnn ' 
simply ' very great * or * extreme/ In many MS8*, a short &t i 
is not unlike an e ; and here, conversely, an ^ has been read as a i, ^ 
Then the i» has become w, and the w^ properly a ei, has becomp « ; 
giriog a form durmu^^ which Is purely a ghost-wonl. In til 
Glossary to bis six-rolume Chaucer, Morris explains iurtnm 
meaning dareisi. La* * constraint/ But this solution is obTiouslf I 
impossible, as * constraint' is not an adjectire. There is a third 
MS., viz, Addit. 10303, in the Brit, Mns., which obtains sense by 
taming dursiMe into ^ dannge,' Lb. enduring, lasting. This makeo 
the best sense of all, bnt ia difficult to account for. Either way, 
dufifisfi is wrong, 

Eftera* Given by Skinner as occurring in the Romaunt of tbfl 
Rose, and explained as *'ways, gaUeries, entries, walks/' It 
Thynne*a reading in 1, 1448 of the Romaunt : '* In the ^r* tha 
man might seen *^ ; and, unfortunately i a leaf is here lost from th| 
Glasgow MS,, so that there is no other authority* It is the oU 
error of mistaking a long i for an/. The right reading ia #lf#rf, or 
rather ^j^r^i ; for the French text has: ''tout rrstra Du rergler.'^H 
Chancer has nins in three other passages ; see my Glossary, " 

Eynes. I have already noted this in mj Kotea on Eng. 
Etymology, p. 86, It occurs in the Allit, Morte Arthure nin& 
times. But it should be fi^uM, i,e, eavea; aee ^mes in N,E,D, 

Porvise. Skinner quotes " it needoth me naught long thee 
forvisi" from Chaucer's Troilus, bk. ii. The reference is to 
K 1390 of that book, where the true reading \& furbyM; so that 
f9rvi§0 is a ghost-word. The remarkable point is, however, that 
farh^M is likewise an incorrect form. The reading is : '* It Dedcth 
me nought tbee longe to forht^Hj*' i,e, it needs not that I abould 
long instruct you by examples* The sb, forh^un means *an 
example ^ ; but Chaucer has turned it into a verb, with the seneo ^ 
'to provide with examples/ But he has mistaken the final n^fl 
which is an essential part of the word, for the uanol infinitive 
endingi and so has wrongly dropped it! See my Glossary and 
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CK>fi8h. Coles, Kersey, and Bailey, following the lead of Speght 
and Skioner, all have : *' GoJUh^ sottish." I have already explained 
this in my Notes on Eng. Etymology. It is due to Chaucer, 
Troil. iii. 584 : *' For to be war of goosUh peples speche." The 
black-letter editions have goJUh, Even Morris's Glossary to 
Chaucer has : " GooJUhy adj. foolish." 

Oratch. Speght's Glossary has: ^'grateh, apparel"; which is 
repeated in Skinner, Coles, Kersey, and Bailey. Skinner probably 
took it to be a substantive, as he derives it from the Latin gratia. 
But it is a verb. In the Eom. Bose, 7368, the Glasgow MS. has 
graeche, and Thynne has gratche, a reading which appears in all the 
black-letter editions. The lines are: ** [She] took on a robe of 
cameline. And gan hir gratche as a Begyne " ; and the French text 
has : *' Et s'atome comme Beguine," i.e., and attires herself, or 
apparels herself, as a Beguine. The correction to graithe is so 
obvious that it was made by Morris without any comment. Hence 
^ateh is a ghost-word. 

Hanylowes. Given by Skinner as occurring in F. Plowman, 
B. X, 129. But certainly a false form; see Havelon in N.E.D. 
Another false form is Hamhun, Whether it should be havehn or 
hanilon is none too clear. The references in N.E.D. to O.F. 
havellan, havillon^ hacrilUm, do not help us much ; for Godefroy 
gives no example of havillon or havriUon^ and only one doubtful 
example of havellan, without any explanation. 

Hanselines. The curious word hanselgnes, i.e. short jackets, 
only occurs once, viz. in Chaucer's Parson's Tale. See KE.D. 
and my Glossary. Skinuer, Coles, Kersey, and Bailey all give this 
word twice over ; once as Hantelynes and once as Hauselynes. 
They cannot both be correct ; so that the latter is a ghost- word. 
The derivation from the O.F. hatmeltfu settles the question; see 
my note on the word ; vol. v. p. 459. Speght's Glossary has 
" hauselineSf breches." 

Holstaines. The reference is to hailstants, Le. hail-stones, in 
Henryson's Testament of Cresseid, 1. 168; where Thynne has 
hoUtayns, The N.E.D. has hatoel-gtimes from Trevisa ; which might 
perhaps give a form hcl- ; but it is a very questionable one. 

Hoaton. In the Plowman's Tale, 1. 872, the black-letter 
editions have : " Hoppen and houten with heve and hale," i.e. they 
dance and hoot (or shout) with might and main. Speght, in his 
Glossary, has : *^ JSbwtenf hallow " ; where * hallow ' means halloo 
or shout out ; the entry being quite correct. But Coles tarns the 
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final -^m into -an, and enters it as: **S(mimt hollow ^^ ; i,e. mil 
it were an adjective. And this is reproduced by Eersey and 
Bailey^ Ciiatterton fell into the trap, and in 1. 6 of his Epitaph <e 
Bobert Canynge has: ^^JBimimaxB word^ for to tulle hia doe." 

Itttennato. In 1561, Stowe idded to ''Chaucer's Workei^^ 
a few new poems on his own account. One of the mc^ { 
ridi(mlons, though somewhat ingenious, is the piece called The 
Graft of Loyers, dated MCCCXLYIII in Stowo's edition, but 
<< One thousand foure hundred fifty and ir " in the two 
manuscript copies (MS. Addit. 34360 and Earl. 2251). 

It is really a dialogue between a loyer and his mistress, and 
the gentleman begins in a very hig^-flown style, after this aort :— 
" Most souerain lady, surmounting your nobleness, 
itUmuate lenipre and daisy delicious.'' 
At least, this is what Stowe giyes us. 

To call a lady 'a delicious daisy ' is pardonable ; but to call hsr 

* an intenuate jumper ' is really too much. It savours of caUfaig 
her a parallelogram, or something equally abstruse. Spegfat 
retains the reading, but I cannot find it in his glossary. 

Skinner's explanation is remarkable, as follows: ''mirum sani 
epitheton, credo voluisse oioraia Junipere, i.e. Junipere in 
suaves halitus intenuata seu attenuata." He clearly regarded 
intenuate as a playful variant of attenuate^ which I suppose means 

* skinny.* * A skinny juniper * is, I submit, an infelicitous epithet. 

Fortunately, the MSS. are better. They not only correct your 
to in in the former of the two lines, but they supply the original 
form of intenuatey which happens to have been intemerate, 
borrowed from the Latin int^merata, inviolate. This redeems 
the epithet altogether, as far as the adjective is concerned ; but 
even thus, I am ill satisfied with the substantive. It may be 
added that the lover proceeds to call the lady a ** sanative medicine," 
a " comfortable creature," and an ** excellente herber [herb-garden] 
of lovely countenance." The lady, with some spirit, declares that 
his '* painted eloquence " is " so gay, so fresh, and eke so talkative " 
that she is disinclined to believe it all; but even this does not 
prevent him from calling her ** a rubicund rose," and ** a clarified 
crystal," and ** a carbuncle shining pure." And this is the kind 
of stuff which, according to Stowe, was ** compiled by Chaucer." 
But he really ought not to have dropped a C from the date. 

Lucker. Skinner's Dictionary has the word Zucker, with 
reference to a passage in Piers the Plowman, which he gives in 
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i;he following form : — " How that lewd men light ^ lucker then 
lettred were saved." This he explains to mean, " quod laici 
plerumque stepius quam clerici in altero mundo servantur; liffht 
-est lightly vel likely ; verisimilius lucker est luckily er^ felicius." 

He has given the general sense well enough ; hut he is all ahroad 
as to lucker ; for there is no such word in the language. 

Lucker must he joined on to light ; then we have a form light- 
lucker^ for which the best MSS. and the two earliest editions 
substitute lightloker. See P. Plowman, B. xii. 158. 

This involves a curious point of A.S. and M.E. grammar. When 
an A.S. adjective ended in -lie (mod. E. -/y), the corresponding 
adverb, when used in the comparative degree, invariably ended in 
•licor. Owing to these A.S. forms in -licory we frequently find 
M.E. forms in -loker. Modem English uses the suf^x -lier; so 
that the M.E. lightloker is now spelt lightlier^ meaning *more 
lightly,' or *more easily.' Hence the sense is that laymen are 
more easily saved than the learned. The text 1 Cor. iii. 19 has 
been quoted a few lines above. 

Maches. See my Notes on E. Etymology, p. 175. The form 
should be marches, 

Mansell, MasneL Both are ghost-forms ; the right form is 
fnasuel. See my Notes on E. Etymology, p. 177. 

Masterte. This is not, strictly speaking, a ghost-word, when 
rightly understood. Skinner gives it as : '* Avaunt masterte, locus 
sane valde obscurus." But the reference is to Thynne's reading 
of Troilus, i. 1050: "And yet me athinketh that this avaunt 
masterte " ; i.e. and yet I am sorry that this boast escaped me. 
Masterte is composed of the two words me asterte, run together 
into one. 

Mavis (as a plural). The genuine word mavtSy in the sense of 
* song-thrush,' is too well known to need comment. But there is 
another mavis, which poses as a plural substantive, and originated 
in some mistake. It occurs in the Eomaunt of the Eose, 1. 5590 : 
** An hundred mavis of whete greyn." 

Mavis is the reading in the Glasgow MS. ; Thynne and the 
printed editions have mauys, mauis, or mavis. Speght explains it 
by * a bushel,' which Skinner accepts, though it is obviously 
a plural. 

Tyrwhitt's Glossary to Chaucer long ago gave the right solution, 
as follows : ** Mavis is probably a mistake for muis, n. pi. (French). 

* Misprinted hight ; but it is a mere misprint, as the context shows. 
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The original has Cent mttf/i de fr&mmi. The Paris nmid conttk* 
something more than five quarters English," 

It ii clear that the translator simply copied the Frencli wsid 
ttiialtered. The O.F. form was mm, and the pi. was mmt \ «^ 
Littr6, who quotes this Teiy passage. It ie simplj* from Llt. 
pnoffrW. The setise is^ of course, • bushels/ as the eool«xt 
imperatively demands. 

It is not improbable that the scribe of the MS. from which the 
Glasgow MS. and Thjnne*s MB. were both derivoci, did not 
understand wiwiV \ so he promptly substituted matu^ becaase bt 
knew such a form was rc^al. Unfortunately, it is out of place hi 

Momblifihliess. In the Assembly of Ladies, L 57, there 
mention of some daisies; and in 1. 62, of some panaies. BeaideS' 
these, two more flowers are mentioned in 1, 61, which runs thus 



not 

? btj 

iidefl' V 



aotwui alfio/' 



i.t»* 



» th«r 



m MS, Addit 3-1360: ^^ NM^m^uhlUmiet and 
forget-me-not« and rememher-me's also. The Tsmam%mr*m^ wis 
ft name for the germander speedwell; see E.I).I>. But oU the 
hkek-lctter editions make a terrible hash of this line. Thynne hfta: 
'*Ke momblysnesse and souenesfle also/' Hence the astont^^ 
entries in Speght and those who follow him, ** MorfMshnfn^ 
talk/' in Speght and Skinner j ** MmMishn^sij talk, muttmmg,*' 
Coles (1684), Kersey, Bailey, and the Century Dictiaamry; 
** Sonentiie, a noise," Bailey ; '* Somsie^ a noise/' Speghtp 
Skinner, Coles » I have noted these words he fore j perhaps thcf^ 
are the most extraordinary of all the ghost- words on record, 

HonareBse. Coles (1684) has; *^ Mon^reas^^ a she-raoumer 
funerjils." He found the word in SMuner, with a similar 
at the meaning. The word meant is no^ernut^ a female mover ar 
promoter of strife* It occurs in the Roroaunt of the Rose, L \A% 
and in the French text ; in the allegorical description of Hate, 

ITakoners* Nakonen^ explained by * brazen horiiB/ occurs in 
Thynne and the black - letter editions j the explanation i» in 
Skinner, Coles, and Bailey; but Speght explains it by *cimbala/ 
But there is no such word. The right reading is Nakm^M^ in Cant* 
Tales, A. 2511 ; and the true sense is 'kettle-drums/ Tyrwhitt 
shows that Chaucer obtained the word from Boccaccio j and explains 
it correctlj* Dr. Conan Doyle has fallen into the trap; in his 
novel named '*The White Company/* he has ''blew their nakers." 
But a kettle-drum cannot hv blown. fl 

Veftli» This Is one of the most extraordinary of all the wordi" 
that have eTer come under my notice* But it admits of a complete 
explanation. 
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Skinner gives it in his Glossary, quoting from Speght's Glossary 
to Chaucer. Speght has: ^^ Nerthes, heardmen"; which has not 
even the merit of suiting his context. If he had said ' heardman's/ 
it might have passed. 

I confess that I was quite unable to guess the passage referred 
to, but 1 lighted upon it quite accidentally (as is often the case) 
whilst trying to solve another similar problem. It occurs in the 
black-letter editions, in the Tale of Melibeus [Group B, 2746, in 
the Six- text edition]. I quote from Thynne's edition of 1532, 
fol. xeii, back: "And therfore sayth Pamphillus: If a lurthei 
doughter, he saythe, be ryche, she may chese of a thousande men."* 
Skinner evidently looked up the passage, and made a brilliant 
guess. He suggested that a nerth means 'a neat-herd.' And 
80 it does. 

In the first place, the original Latin of Famphilus has " nata 
bubulci " ; see my note on the passage. 

Secondly, the readings in the Six-text are as follows : E. a 
netherdes ; Hn. Anetherdes ; C. Auerthes (so printed) ; Cp. eny 
gaddes ; Ft. an neterdes ; Ln. any goddes (!). The Harl. MS. has 
* a neet-hurdes.' 

The right reading is that of E., according to the usual spelling 
of the period, which was adopted by Tyrwhitt. My edition and 
the ** Globe " edition follow suit. It is clear that nerth arose from 
a succession of mistakes, and is a pure ghost-word. 

It may have arisen thus. A scribe, having before him the form 
anetherdes (for the coalition of a with its substantive is common 
enough), jumped from the first e to the second, in the usual way,, 
producing anerdes. This became an erdes (or was so read), which 
suggested an erthes ; because erde and erthe were common variants of 
the word now spelt ' earth.' This was again divided as a nerthes,. 
producing a form nerthes as the genitive case of nerth ; note the 
reading in C. So a nerth is really a neat-Jierd after all. 

There is a piece of common-land near East Dereham, Norfolk,. 
called Neatherd Moor. The local pronunciation is netterd, 

Holne. The solution of the absurd form nolne would have been 
almost impossible, but for Skinner's kindness in quoting the 
passage and referring us to the Man of Lawes Tale [Group B, 
1. 512]. 

He quotes it thus : *' That thence nolne it not of all a tyde." 

He explains it as standing for ne toolny i.e. * will not ' ; but does 
not tell us why it requires a plural form. 
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It arose from a misprmt in Stowe's edition (1561), The dUtko 
of 1550 correctly haa nMfj but Stowe's printer miapnJilei 
the if a§ an fi. Jftfide is * would not,* i.e, would not go. Aid 
ibis is alL 

All the old editions turn the dissfllahic thmnei into the mooo- 
fiyllahic thence. This ruing the metre, but that was a matter 
no conaequence, as it never dawned upon men^a minds, even 
a posaihilitj, that Chaucer had any regard for metre. A disability 
to entertain the notion that he was really a past master in metrical 
ekill, is only too prevalent at the preieot day. 

OlmereB, elm-trees. The eotry *' Olnwr^M, elm-treea," occnra in 
Coles, who copied it from Skinner. It is due to the fact that 
^Umr4»t i-e, olive-trees, occurs twice in the Romaunt of the Bi^, 
11* 1S14» I38h In the former paaaage it occurs as Oim^n^iuikn 
black-letter editions, and there is no equivalent French word ; bu 
in the second passage they read ol^mres, and the French eqnivale 
is Qlimer*. The Glasgow MS. Is right in both places. It follow 
that olmef-e is a gho&t*word ; and it does not mean an elm-tree. 

Overly. The adverb o^erfy, in th© aense of * crcessi^^ely,* et 
is duly given in N.E.D. But it never occurs in Chaucer ; and ' 
no bueiness to appear in Spegbt^s Glossary, where ita presence 
due to a misprint* In Troilus, i. 382, we have a line ending with 
aUoutrdtf^ i*e* alUntterly, completely* In this word a / was 
accidentally dropf^ed in the printing, so that this appears in 
Stowe'a edition (1501) as at outrly (for al QuUrhj), Then came 
Speght, who boldly altered the u to €?, by a stroke of genius. 

Overwheled* Heoryson's tine poem called The Testament of 
Cresseid, 1, 401, according to Thynne's first edition, states that: 
*' The cloudes blake ouerhcled al the skye,*' This is quite cor 
except that the Scottish form should radier hava been i>urh$ 
The verb Qverhelm^ to cover over^ i^ duly given in Stratm^m, 
examples from Wyclif and others. 

The printers nsually amii letterSi but in this case ed. 1550 
(followed by Stowe and 8peght) inserted a ir, and produced the 
absnnl form m^erwlmhd. How it is possible to * overwheel ' the 
sky, by help of * black clouds' or otherwise, no one has told us. 
Nevertheless, Qt^whiU is not a ghost- word, as it is duly given 
N.E.D. But it b not the right reading in the above context, 

PentreMarie. This word is given by Skinner, but he suspect 
it to be wrong ; and it has been dropped by later writers of 
glossaries. There are three errors in it. The p should have a stroke 
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through it, as it stands for * ^fir ' ; re should be er ; and ni should 
be in. The right form is par enterlinarie, i.e. * with inter- 
lineations '; in P. Plowm. B. xi. 298. 

Probatine piscant In Speght's Glossary to Chaucer we have 
the entry : " Probatine pieeant, the sheep's pool.'' The same forms 
are given in Skinner's Dictionary and by Coles (1684). 

This is a double error; both forms are wrong. Speght's care- 
lessness is here to blame, as his glossary differs from his text. 
The reference is to "A Ballad in Commendation of Our Lady,"^ 
st. 19 ; see my Chaucerian Pieces, p. 280, 1. 1. 

Speght's text gives the following line, addressed to the Virgin : — 
'* The mighty arch, probatife piscine." 
And this shows at once that there is no such word as piscanL 

Further, I have shown that probatife is an error for probatik ; 
and that probatik piscine is taken from the Latin probatica piscina 
in John v. 2, called in our English version '* a pool by the sheep* 
market." Since probatife is au erroneous reading, it follows that 
probatine (which misrepresents it) is wholly a ghost- word ; and so 
is piseant. 

Proroke. In Coles' Dictionary (1684) we find the entry: 
'* Praroked himself hid himself in a rock." It is really rather 
comic, when you know the story. 

He obtained this from Skinner, who, having got hold of the 
ghost- verb to proroke, set himself to discover an etymology for it ; 
and opined that this ** ridicule conficta vox " was derived from pro- 
and rock, " quia, scilicet, inter rupes se condidit." The man who 
pro-rocked himself was Paul the hermit. 

The reference is to a passage in Piers Plowman, B. xv. 281 : — 
" 'PoxAe primus heremita had parroked hymselue, 
That no man mighte him see for mosse and for leues." 
In other words, ** Paul the first hermit had (so) enclosed himself 
that no man could see him because of the moss and the leaves." 

The verb to parroke is queer enough ; still Langland coined it 
fairly from the sb. parrok, mod. E. park,^ signifying * an enclosure.' 
Bat we see what comes of using contractions. The scribe whom 
Crowley followed in his print had written *par' as a contraction,. 
with p and a straight stroke through the tail. But it was misread 
asa p with a curly stroke through the tail, which signified ' pro.' 
And this is the whole mystery of the origin of the verb to proroke, 

* Otherwise, paddock ; with dd for rr. 
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BagonBces. Ea^ounesi is explained in Skiimer ag " a kind at 
precioufci stone " ; and the same entry occurs in Coles and Bailey* 
It ia the reading in 1. 1117 of the Eomaunt of the Rose, both in the 
Glasgow MS. and in all the bkck^lettoi- editions. It is, howeTcr, 
u false form, and was corrected hy Tyrwhitt to jagauncm^ by help 
of the French text. It occurs mja^ourwit in Morris's editiott, aad 
as mifQunc4& in my own ; and is bo giTen in the N,E.D, It is cleii 
that the initial t was mistaken for an r. An iagmnce was the itoDe 
hIso known as fi^jtumtK 

Eeathen* Skinner quotes from P, Plowman the line: "and if 
I reape orer reaihm'^i and thinks rmthm is allied to M.E. r^lAc, 
^juickly; **contextus tamen est vald^ obscums/' But the ri^ht 
rnading is mi^r-rechen, i*e* over-reach ; B* xiii. 374, It Is the oM 
^rror of mistaking a p for a t. 

Hesagor. Coles has: '^ Ussa^or^ rat's bane**; as in Speght'e 
Glossary to Chaucer and in Skinner, The right form Memfyw 
occurs in Thynne, but in the reprinting the letter I dropped oat, 
^0 that both StowB^s edition and the one preceding it have R^t^Wm^ 
The MSS. have rmnlgar^ the old form of realgar^ i.e. red arseniel^l 
It occurs in the Canon's Yeoman's Tale, G. 814. 

Eeakes. Skinner thinks it means 'rooks/ and is nicd 
jocosely. But the right form is rmh^B^ I.e. men; F. Plowman, 
B. Tii, 181. 

Sarliniah. In the Horn. Rose, 1 188, we hive the form tariff ik 
in the Glasgow MS. and Sarit/nyash^ in Thynne. Speght has 
tathnkhf and explains it *'a kind of silk like Sarcenet/' Coles 
hat : ** S^rUniih, a kind of sarceoet*' ; and Bailey haa : ** 8wimu}w^ 
sarcenet \ Chaxtc'^ For all thb, the form is wrong* and obnon^lj 
arose from misreading a long f as an /. The French is : *' Lai^«oe 
ot robe toute freache D'une porpre SarraEinesche " ; and the 
-corresponding English is: '* Largesse hadde on a robe fressht Of 
iiche purpur Sarainesfihe." See Saraninoh m Godefroy. Tli^i 
sense 'sarsnet* is doubtless right. ^| 

Sftrplesil* 8peght*s Glossary to Chancer has : " SarpUm^^ 
lachclB, packs, or fardels.'* This hopeless word is due to m 
piece of carelessness oo Speght's part; for Att own tsxt^ like the 
other black-letter editions, has Marpl&rii, Another, and perhaps 
better reading is tarpuiert, which occurs in Chaucer's translation of 
Boethius, bk. i, prose 3, near the end ; and Spe^ht's explanation ia 
not wrong; so that he clearly knew the right word. But 
shows how easily a ghost- word may arise. 
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I beg leave to quote my note on the passage. '* Sarpulers, sacks 
inade of coarse canvas ; in Caxton, sarplerts ; Lat. text, sarcinulas. 
•Cotgrave has : — * Serpillsre, a Sarpler, or Sarp-cloth ; a piece of 
course {sic) canvas to pack up things in.' Cf. mod. F. aerpilliere,*' 

Sased ; {alias) Passed. Very few, I think, know the origin of 
the mysterious verb to sase ; of which the p.p. sased is given by 
Skinner, and by Coles (1684), explained by " stuffed." 

Skinner tells us himself that he had it from Chaucer's Prologue, 
1. 233 : — "His tipet was ay farsed ful of knyves," i.e. his tippet 
was always stuffed full of knives. Most MSS. have farsed, 
correctly, but the Petworth MS. has fassed, a false reading which 
the black-letter editions followed. Hence we find, in Speght's 
Glossary, the entry **fassed, stuffed." This accounts for the ghost- 
word fassed. 

Unfortunately, Skinner read the / as a long *, and put s for ss ; 
for he gives the reading as : " His tippet was aye sased full of 
•knives." Then, being much put to it to explain the word, he 
suggests that it is an error for seised ; i.e. his tippet was seised (or 
possessed) of knives. 

Setrone. This I believe to be certainly a ghost-word, though 
it is not very easy to explain it. Skinner gives it as Setron, and 
thinks it means 'bright of hue.' He then derives it from Lat. 
citrinus, i.e. like citron. Indeed, citron is the form of word that 
it most resembles. The context is to be found in the poem by 
Lydgate entitled The Flour of Curtesye, 1. 195, printed by Thynne 
in his * Chaucer.' He is reckoning up the good qualities of a fair 
lady, and mentions, among the rest, that she was '^therto as 
setrone As was of Troye the whyte Antigone." Of this poem there 
is no MS., and we are left to conjecture the true reading. My 
explanation of the matter is as follows. In the first place, 
Lydgate doubtless copied the name of Antigone from Chaucer's 
Troilus, ii. 887, where we find *' Antigone the whjrte." And, of 
•course, the original reading for setrone must have been an adjective 
intended as a complimentary epithet, and ending in -ee. The 
obvious word is secree, i.e. one to be trusted with secrets, one who 
is trusty and reticent. But as c and t are so frequently confused, 
it is probable that secree was misread . as setree, which made no 
sense. The scribe must then have misread Antigon-e (in four 
syllables) as if it were Anti-gone (in three syllables) ; in con- 
.i?equence of which he naturally altered setree to setrone, whereby 
he at least secured an imaginary rhyme, which was the next best 
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tiling (or 80 it seemed to him) to securing seMe, Whether tJSI 
the right explanation or not, mtrom is eertainlj a g1io«t- 
becauBO it will not really rhyme to the name Ant^$^m-e, 

Shrake. Skinner quotha tlie phrase : ** And shame fhrahtJk 
clotKes," from Crowley's print of Piers Plowman. The refc 
is to P* PL, B* 3ti. 423, where the right reading is : " And ehame 
^hrapeth {i.e, scrapes, wipes) his clothes/* There is no Terb U 
shrake in this connexion. 

Sonenesse, Sonesse, said to mean ' a noise/ Explained under 
Momblithne&s* 

Sord. Given in Skinner, and explained as *6orrell-Golourpd' 
with a reference to Henrysoii*s Testament of Cresseidi L 211 
where Thynnc has: *'The first wm tordeJ^ This is in 
description of the four horses of Pht^bus' chariot ; and the 

* sorrel-coloured ' is correct. The old Scottish edition has, however, 
the reading *o^i", another spelling of tor^i, used by G. Douglaa in 
the same ftetise. It is possible that it&rd is meant to staad for Jonl, 
similarly used in Scottish; but it is more likely that the d is 
a misprint for e, and that the right epelUog is iot0, Beo F, 
mur, ** sorrell of colour/' in Cotgrave, 

Sper* Skinner gives sper as a ab., from the rerb ipiir^ to enqn 
The reference is to Henryson's Testament of Cresseid, L 
where moat of the black-letter editions, followed by Chalmers, liaTir 
the reading: '* Spet' is the cause of that vacacioun.'' But thti old 
Scottish text has Spetris^ Le* enquires, in one word, and the right 
reading is; '^ Spein'n the cause/' Hence no such word ai JSpm- 
can bo infeired from this passage, unJesa we regard it as a vmanl_ 
of wp^ir. It cannot be a substantive. 

ipinge* Skinner has * Spinge^'* which he sap is explained 

* sprinkle/ I cannot find ihe passage; but it may cotifidently 
said that ipmgif is a ghost- word, and an urror for ^rin 
Chaucer has tprin^rCTi, to sprinkle; in C/r*f B* US3, 

Stod. Skinner quotes from Piers Plowman the phrase — *^ttnd of 
the aiods and of the stars " ; and suggests that $iod is th« same n^M 
mM, But the reference is obvioiialy to P. PL, B. xii. 223, wH^B 
begins: ** And of the tion^i and of the sterres.'^ Hence aMl Ib 
here an error, and there is no authority for it as being a variant 
of it&L 

Snbaltar* All the black-letter editions of Chaucer have th© 
reading ** Subaltar and septe *' in the Mun of Lawes Tale, B« 941 
But wtj know that the right form h lubnltm\ i.e* Gibraltar, 
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Sweight Noted by Skinner as occurring in the second book 
of Troilus. Bat there is no such word, although it occurs in the 
black-letter editions. The true form is npetgh, Le. sway, force; 
Troil. ii. 1888. 

Taooy. Skinner quotes iacoff^ and connects it with the verb 
to take. The reference is to Troil. y. 782 : " He niste how best hir 
herte for taeoye.^^ However, taeoye is not a ghost-word altogether. 
It arose from the conjunction of to with acaye. The sense is ' to 
calm ' or * to allure.' 

Tapere. It is worth noting that Eichardson quotes the following 
line to illustrate the sb. tapir : '^ And in the nyght she lysteth best 
tapere,*^ Howeyer, tapere is not really a ghost- word here ; it is 
merely a short form of to apere, i.e. 'to appear.' The subject is 
Cynthia, i.e. the moon. Cf. Troil. ii. 909 : '' For lak of light, and 
sterres for to appere" where the Harleian and Corpus MSS. have 
tapere. 

Teneling. An error for teueling ; see Notes on Eng. Etymology, 
p. 297. 

Thacces. This is only a ghost-word if misunderstood. It is 
composed of the two words the and aeces^ run into one. See Notes 
on Eng. Etymology, p. 298. 

Ihremot Explained by Speght (who has thre mot) as ''the 
blast of a horn." Skinner adopts this, but derives it from terra 
motui, an earthquake, because the hunter blew so loud that the 
earth shook. So Coles has : ** Thremot {q. terra tnot), the blast of 
a horn." Bailey has : " 2%remotef the blast of an horn. Cham," 
However, the black-letter editions are right: "With his home 
blewe thre mote,'* The Fairfax MS. has: <<With a gret home 
blewe three mote " ; Book of the Duchess, 1. 376. Hence the 
mysterious thremot is really made up of two words run together ; 
and the sense is not ' a blast of a hom,' but three blasts. 

Tought. Skinner quotes from the black-letter editions of 
Chancer, Troil. v. 101, the line : ''If that I speke of loue, or 
make it to tought " ; where to tought is a double error, in place 
of the simple word tough. Thus tought^ in this connexion, is 
a ghoflt-word. 

Traneilers. Skinner quotes from P. Plowman: "for al trae 
trmuileri and tillers of the earth." Here n is for u, and e for 
tf, and the right word is traueil&rs^ i.e. travailers or toilers; 
B. xm. 239. 

FUL Trmnf. 1906. 14 
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Trayeres, An error for eraperu; sea Notes on Eng. Etymolcgj^j 
p. 306. 

Trettfi. Skinner gives the word trm^ with a reference 
Piera Plowman, B. vi* 332, But the right reading is 
i.e* a truce. It is clear that tretis was written for trewg^ wad 
thett n was printeci for k. Hence tnne is here a ghost-woni 

Trichlioh. Skinner gives inchlich^ and refers to P. Plownifliit 
B. prol. 14. The right reading ia trklwh ; and inehiich is a mere 
ghost- word. Perhaps tridich was turned into tridith, with f for #; 
and thett c became ch ; or else the scribe wrote eh^ by anticipatiaa 
of the ch that was coming. 

Troce. Speght has: *^ Troce, a wreath or withy"; 
Skinner would correct to tress, though it would make no 
The reference ib to the Wyf of Bathes Prologne (D, 
**I made him of the same wode a erof^if,*^ i.e, a srtaff^ or stick; 
see Crose in the N.E.D* The c was misread as t, so that iroa 
appears tn Thynne and the black4etter editions. The correction 
to eroes was made by Tyrwhitt. Speght's explanation is copii 
by Coles, but Troee does not occur in Kersey or Bailey. 

Tulsure-Uke. This astonishirig word is quoted by Skinner 
Speght^ and is explainod from the F. tmh, a tile» as if it m* 
* tile-coloured * or * reddish.' It would be past all hope if we conM 
not find the conte:ct. However, it actuaUy occurs in tbe blaek* 
letter editions of Chaucer, vi^, in Henryaon's Testament of Cresaeid, 
L 194, where a boor is described as whetting his tusks ^^ riglLt 
tuhure4ihJ* And now the Scottish text comes to our rescue, with 
the variant ** right iuilt^c&ur " ; where the -mtr is an agenda! suffijc, 
und the sb. it derived from the verb ^w%*, to quarrel^ to squabble, 
to fight. Jamieaon aptly defines tuihjmur as ** one who is addicted 
to fighting or engaging in broUs," an admirable epithet for a boar. 
It is from the O.F. tmillUr, M,F. touilUr^ to dirty p to rai^, to 
wallow, to muddle up, whence the O.F. tomlh^ used of the 
confusion of a general fight. Cotgrave's definition is Femarkable i 
he gives : — ** TmilUur^ a polipragman, filthy medler, shuffling or 
troublesome fellow ; one that mars things by a beastly mingling 
of tham.^' Further, we can explain Thynne's form by re- 
membering that the word would be written iml\e<mr in Scottiah ; 
and he evidently took the i for a z, and then substituted -ii«r$ 
for the awkward-looking sufilx -sbout. Hence ttdmr$ ia not 
absolutely absurd; it is only a very poor attempt at imitating 
the original form* 
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Twyerefh. Skinner quotes from Speght : ** Twyereth, singeth." 
But the right word is twytereih^ i.e. twitters; Boethius, bk. iii. 
met. 2, 1. 21 ; in Thynne's edition. But the second t dropped 
out at press. Of the later black-letter editions the third has 
twyreth, and Stowe has twirethe, Speght has twireth, but his 
Glossary has twiereth. Kersey has : ** To twyer^ to sing " ; Bailey 
has : " Twire, to whisper ; ChaucV 

TTnkek. An error for unlek; see Notes on Eng. Etymology, 
p. 311. 

Veohon. In Speght's Glossary to Chaucer occurs the absurd 
entry : '' FeehanSy hedgehogs." This form is due to pure care- 
lessness. The reference is to the Romaunt of the Bose, 3135, 
where Speght's own text, like the other texts, has vrehom. It is 
now easily seen that the initial letter is really a vowel, and urchon 
is merely the word which, with a slight modification in form and 
a greater one in sense, is preserved in modem E. as urchin. 

The matter becomes truly ridiculous when we find vsehons in. 
Skinner's Dictionary ; for, whilst he accepts the explanation 
'hedgehogs,' he is sorely put to it to find the etymology. He 
opines that vechon represents the Mid. Du. vercken, a pig. But, 
not wishing to tie us down too closely to this ingenious derivation, 
he tells us that we may, if we please, derive vechon from the Latin 
porcus. But it hardly seems worth our while to attempt to do so. 

Yinart Explained by Skinner as a variant of ' vineyard.' The 
flense is right, but the form is inadmissible. The reference is to 
A Ballad in Commendation of Our Lady (doubtless by Lydgate), 
L 45. The black-letter editions have Vynaris, and Skinner (or 
«ome one else) has misread the t as a ^. I observe that, in the 
undated edition of 1550, the t has a dash above it, and the word 
looks very like Fi^narte. This has been altered to Vinart by 
putting f for y, and dropping the final c. 

Yinere. Stratmann notes that vin&rc in the Cursor Mundi, 
1. 13764, is an error for viuere, a fish-pond. I observe that vyneres^ 
similarly misprinted for vyueresy occurs thrice 'in one page of 
Halliwell's edition of Maundevile's Travels, viz. on p. 216. 

Waltsome. Chaucer twice uses the word wlatsom, i.e. abominable, 
in the C.T., B. 3814, 4243. In neither case does it appear in the 
black-letter editions. The first time it is represented by lothsomc ; 
«nd the second time by tcaltsome. But tvaltsome is a ghost- word. 

Where. Skinner quotes from the Bom. Bose, 5699, where 
both Thynne and the MS. alike have : *^ His herte in sich a where 
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IB set.'' It ia quite ceitain that the ward augKt to be wm§ < 
W0rr9^ meaning ' doubt ' or * confusion ' ; for the F* test haa j 
Wher0, as a ab«, is a ghost-w#rd< 

Winer* Speght'a Glossary haa ; '* Wilhed w^mn^ 
Tine -branches,*' It is quite certain that w^nsr does not mi 
* a vine "branch/ and that there h no such word. 

The passage ref erred to is in The Testament of Love, bk. 
c. 5, 1, 34, where the author epeaks of ** wclked wivers 
TeoomouB aeipentes," where * a wiver * means a Tiper, The author 
is really referring to the passage in Troilus, iii. 1010, where Creasmd 
refers to the personification of Jealousy^ and calls it '* a wiek«d 
wirer/' It is not improbable that wdked, though it maket mmm 
sense, ought rather to be wikkad. [The error is partly corrected III 
the reprint of Speght in 16S7, where wfmr§ is altered to K?yuin.] 
But the word ' wivers ' is printed vDimra {with n for u) m ed. 1550 
and ed, 1661, and in Speght's text. In his Glossary he haa further 
altered the t into a y. Skinner preserves it in his Dictiononr, but 
reverts to the spelling wtn^a, as in Speght^s text. The tise q^_ 
f for » makes no differeneei but the use of n for u turns sense inli^ 
nonsense* 

WiflhlpperB. Skinner gives this word, and takes it to be 
connected with diviners of the futare state of the weather; h^ 
also refers us to F* Plowman, fol. 90> As this reference ^om 
not suit any of Crowley's editions, he must mean the repnnt by 
Owen Rogers in 1561 » made from Crowley *s third edition^ Th© 
reforenoe Is re^y to B. xv, 350, which (correctly) runs thus: 
" Wedarwiae ihipmen and witty clerkes also." But Crowley has, 
in his first edition, the reading WHh^r wyuheppgra^ altered in the 
third edition to W§thm^ u^^shyppin, which accounts for the form 
m Skinntjr at once. We thus see that the wp*- bebngs to thu 
previous word, and that what is meant is W$thir-wy$ &hyf^9r§^ 
where $hypptru is a variant for ihipmm%, i.e. saUors, It followi 
that wyihyppwt or wuhipp&ri is altogether a ghost- word. 

TenLp* The ridiculous adjective jfemp appears iu Skinner 
Oioisary. He obtained it from the black-letter editions 
P. Plowman, B, xi, 17, wham we find the expression: *'lhou 
art yoog und ymip^ Eowever, y^mp is a printer's error fo^H 
' f§p * (with long c), as in all the MSS., the m having been inserte^| 
by some eixorp Ttp is a M*E. word, siguifying ' active,' and is 
derived from the A.S. ^Hp, signifying crookcKl, cunning, shrewd 
astute. Bee siap in Stratmaun*s Dictionary. 
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Yonk. Skinner quotes youk from the Book of St. Albans ; the 
sentence is: ** Youre hauke loukith, and not slepith" ; fol. a 6. 
The verb to jouk is duly explained in N.E.D. In this case the 
I, meaning j\ has been wrongly turned into y. There is no verb 
io youk. 

Ynly. An error in Ritson for ynly^inly\ see Notes on Eng. 
Etymology, p. 325. 



Yn. — CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OFl 
MIDDLE IRISH DECLENSION, By J. Strachan, 



Ik a paper published in tlie Transactiooa of this Society for 
year 1885, and afterwards reprinted with additions and correctititii | 
in Bt3Z^enberger*s Beitriige, xi, 64-1 75^ Br. Wliitley Stokes li3i| 
diecussed at length th^ Old Irish nominal declension from the 
comparative standpoint. Since then little has been done for the 
history of the noun ; the efforts of Irish scholars have been devxite^ 
eMefly to the elucidation of tbu intricate verbal system. At the 
Oltdet it was my aim to write a detailed account of Middle Iriih 
inflexion, but lack of time has prevented the execution of this plan 
in its entirety. Last year I was eompeDed by presaure of other 
work to put off the paper, and now it has been necessary to chooei* 
between either deferring the paper indefinitely or submitting to 
the Society the results at which I have been able to arrive from the 
material already collected. Of these alternatives I have cliosen the 
latter, in the hope that these results will be of interest to my 
feOow-workerfi, and that others may be stimulated to correct by 
further investigations any errors into which I have fallen and 
fill up the gaps that romain. Here I would Uke to urge th^ 
importance of a full accotmt of the nominal inflexion of the Modem 
Irish dialects; Middle Irish in^e^lon will be fully understoo*! 
only when we know clearly not only that from which it started 
hnt also that to which it was tending, iM 

As my object was not to write the history of individual wordSj hn^' 
to set forth generally the changes which Irish nominal inflexion has 
undergone, it seemed that this purpose could be beet accomplished 
hy a study of representative texts taken from MSS, of different 
agea. I must not he undereteod to say that these texts were etll of 
them first composed about the time that the MS. was written ; 
many of them are possibly or certainly earlier. Only there w&a^^ 
a tendency on the part of the Irish scribe to introduce into 
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U copied the forms with which he himself was familiar, so that 
he texts are used with caution something may be learned of 
language of the time at which the MS. was written. My chief 
ts are the following : — 

. Saltair na Rann (SR.). This poem was written towards 
end of the tenth century. It is preserved, however, in 
lanuscript of the twelfth century. Consequently allowance 
it be made for the possibility of scribal corruption. In verse, 
rever, this can in part be controlled by attention to the 
»nances and rhymes which the rules of Irish verse composition 
land. Allowance must be made also for the liberties which the 
h poet took with his language for the sake of the metre. 

. Texts from the Leber na hUidre (LU.), a codex of the latter 
: of the eleventh century. Attention has been devoted almost 
rely to texts which in their origin are undoubtedly Mid. Ir. : — 
States Mundi (SAM.) pp. 1, 2, Fragment of Nennius (Nenn.) 
3, 4, Commentary on the Amra Coluimcille (CA.) pp. 5-14, 
Bron Flatha Nime (DdBr.) pp. 17, 18, Fis Adamndn (FA.) 
27-31, Sc61a Ldi Bratha (Sc.L.B.) pp. 31-84, Scela na h£s6rge 
E.) pp. 34-37, Aided Nathi (Aid. Nath.) pp. 38, 39, Aided 
ach (Aid. Ech.) pp. 39-41, Fotha Catha Cnucha (FCC.) pp. 41, 
Senchas na Relec (S.Rel.) pp. 50-52, Genemain Aeda Sldne 
S.) pp. 52, 53, Siaburcharpat Conculaind (SCO.) pp. 113-115, 
ithoth Loegairi (CL.) pp. 117, 118. These texts probably 
Dg to the tenth or eleventh centuries. Nennius belongs to the 
snth century, also GAS., and to the same century we may assign 
LOut hesitation CA., Sc.L.B., and probably most of the others. 
., however, probably belongs to the early part of the tenth 
nry.^ The great Sagas of this codex in their origin date from 
arly period ; in a less or greater degree they have undergone 
aption and interpolation ; in a less or greater degree they are 
dmixture of old and new. In consequence they play a very 
1 part in the present investigation. 

exts from the Book of Leinster (LL.), a twelfth-century codex. 

) Leber Gabdla (LG.), with the exception of the verse, 
pp. 1-26. This text seems to me to be earlier than the 
following. I should not put it later than the eleventh 
century. 

^ See Eriu i, 159. 
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(h) Togail Troi (TT.), pp. 217-244. The inferences are to 

lines of Stokes' edition, Calcutta, 188L 

Borne material has also heen taken from the F^rdiid 
episode of the Tdiit, pp. 81-88, a text which contilMi 
many lata forma* 

4. TexU from the Book of Ballymote (BB.), about HOO a*d, 
(fl) M'ennius (Nenn.), PP- 203-21 L The original belongs to ' 

eleventlx century. As we hare aeen above, a ftbort : 
ia found in LU. 
(h) The Story of the iEneid (^n,), pp. 449-485* 

5. Teztfl from the Lebor Brecc (LBr.)* earHer than 1411 a.b« 
(a) ViBion of MacConglinm (MC), pp* 213-219. The reference! 

are to the pages of Meyer's edition. 
(h) Passions and Homilies from the Leabhar Breacc, ed. Atkinson 
(PH*). The material giTea from this text has been t^en 
from the glossary to AtMneoE^s edition* ■ 




I have also consulted the Introduction to 8tokes' Livee of Sainta 
from the Book of Liamore (L3.)* Some material has also b#^ 
got &om the Annals of Ulster (Ann, 171*}^ which, so ^r iA fit 
tvidence goes, reflects fairly the changes in literary Irish from 
nentury to century. 

As I have already pointed out in Erin i, 152, it must be bone 
in mind that the Mid. Ir. whioh we hme is a literary langnife 
of conserratiTe tendencies. Hence, in seeking to determine Hie 
ckronology of the various changes which the language has undergonOf 
we should be especially on the outlook for the Erst appearane«9 d 
the later forms which snperaeded the earlier, for when the ne* 
form makes its way into literature wc may infer that the old wm 
disappearing, or had disappeared , from tlie rulgor speech* 

Before we pass to the consideration of the Irish declensions in 
order, there are four points on which something should be said, 
for the better understanding of what follows. These ore (1) Ihi 
paktali^i^iou of consonants, (2) the falling together of final rowol 
flonnds originally distinct, (3) the decay of the neuter gender* 
(4) coincidence of cases. 
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Palatalizatiok. 

consonant is liable to be palatalized by a following palatal 
il. Two cases have to be distinguished.^ 
) The Yowel was afterwards lost. In this case palatalization 
gular, e.g. matce = Ogam maqi, faith from *udtisy eiill from 
If, however, the palatal vowel was preceded by the sound- 
p eht,* then the palatalization did not reach through this group 
le vowel of the preceding syllable ; e.g. -d-stems in -acht like 
icht make the dat. and ace. sg. in -achty in contrast with t<i4Uh^ 
and ace. tiiaith. There is an apparent exception in gen. sg. 
Lom. pi. like hoicht from hoeht ^poor.' ' The probable explanation 
is that we have only a grammatical orthography,' just as in 
. Ir. it is the rule to write hoicht though that does not represent 
ictual sound. It is noteworthy that in Ml. 27^ 7, 86* 34, i is 
the line. Note also the nom. pi. fomoeht YBL. 50^ 33, and 
jen. sg. Droma fomoeht Ann. Ul. 726. 

) The vowel was retained. Here the conditions are more 
plicated ; a preceding consonant is sometimes palatalized, 
times it is not.* Compare, on the one hand, O.Ir. duine, glaine^ 
i«, eaille, etc. ; on the other, Idnae, ndmae (later ndtna), cndnuti, 
U {B09cila\ tiiarae {t&ara\ triche {triehd), 6gae^ trede {trida), 
tf, teniae {tenga\ menmae {menma), hilrae {hMa\ delhae {delba)y 
ie {torha), orhae {orha\ hhrae {lohra)^ gorte {gorta), tigema$ 
ma), sereae, meseae, etc. In some instances such as lungae 
ja) gen. sg. of long, the change of o to u indicates that the 
>nant must at one time have been palatal; the development 

•"or my present purpose I deal here only with final vowels. There was 
inction also with non-final vowels, e.g. dram from *adrttndf but gen. dirtne, 
, from *(»'gena, but gen. oirette. 

n the Mod. Ir. of South Munster, according to Father O'Leary, .Ssop, 
ii, the t is palatalized but not the preceding ch. He says: ** The vocative 
ht is not bhoicht. It is bhoeht \^itn the ch broad and the t slender." Is 
lis the meaning of the peculiar spelling nochf^ W** 11^ 18 ? In Thes. Pal.- 
it has been altered to nochtchenn^ but now it seems to me that we may 
here a very interesting phonetic spelling, indicating that in O.Ir. the t was 
ilized but not the eh. 

Lccording to Pedersen, Idg. Anz. xi, HI, **diese Schreibung [pc. boieht] 
rach ganz gewiss der altirischen Aussprache . . . . cht bleibt nur 
uilliert vor einem erhaltenen au^lautenden vokale, nicht aber vor einem 
wundenen vokale.*' But how he explains forms like doinacht he does 
tdicate. Perhaps it mieht be said that palatalization took place only in an 
ted syllable. Against this, however, is secht * seven.' 
^or the cases in which the quality of the preceding consonant is determined 
at of another consonant with which ii has come into contact through the 
f an intervening vowel, see Brugmann, Grundriss I*, 245 sq. 
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of the final vowel shows that it was jifterwards depalatolixt-d 
It would seem that the presence or absence of palatalieatioQ 
depends partly upon the nature of the preceding conioimnt 
or group of consonants, partly on the nature of the Towtl oC 
the preceding sylJahle. The precise condition a hare yet tt? 
be determined. In such an investigation it will huve ia 
remembered that the regular development may be disturbed 
analogy* Thus in Mid. Ir. for iun^a we also find lum0€, for 
(from deihae) isUh^ for loma (from Idmae) /tiurttf, for trumni 
troimmc^ troimi\ form*^d anew from tromm. Along with 1 
coincidence in sound of final vowels this distinction prcNliii 
diTergeaces in Mid. Ir. in iiaradigms originally identical- Thu 
in Hx-stems the gen, sg. splits up into -f amd -a (now identical ia 
sound with the gen. sg. of -t- and -fi-stems)^ see p, 210; the -fe>^| 
-Id -stems break up into two classes^ see p. 222 ; there is a amili^^ 
divergence in the plural of -i-items, see p, 225 » 




ComciDivoB OF FiNiL Vowel Souitds- 

In Mid. Ir. all final palatal vowels preceded by a palatal eon*^ 
sonant became an obscure vowel ^ preceded by a palatal eonson&nti 
e.g. cih^ eiii, dim all become ^eV^. In the aame way -«, -a^, -in, 
-II preceded by a non-palatal consonant became in time -^ preceded 
by a non-palatal consonant. The confusion of ^a and -00 is carried 
through earliest, next confusion of -at with -a and -«*.* Oonfaataa 
of 'U and -a is later. In the OJr, glosses there are no certain 
instances;^ by 1000 a.d. confusion baa set in, e.g. hHka {ibraiha) 
9R, 1216; in 3732 innarhu is written for the nom* to rhyme with 
dit^ It is to be noted, however, that in the ace. pL of nominiii 
-c>-5tems, and in the dat. sg. and ace. pi. of nominal ^lo^stemi^ ^^| 
which the fiaal vowel is preceded by a non- palatal consonant, -l^" 
persists far down into the Mid. Ir. period, sec below, pp. 216, 222, 223* 



Decjt of thb Neijtee Gendkb. 

A fuU account of the decay of the neuter gender in Irish would 
req^uire a special investigation » based on much wider collections 



« Cf. Bev. Celt. %x, 3oa^ ; C2* iv, 61, 477 aq. 

* The inst^ncm gireu in CZ, iv, 51, are tather ficrihol onau Qt can be uthi 
«iplaiBe(L Ci^frnt ma»a h^ jirn<;litic*, ajad pfocJiticA are fubject to speeial 
For df^nima^ etc., see bolow, p, 228. Ftir ard4i me Erio i, 4, The mmaimng 
sohUiy ittu nuij ioSeif b« put <lgwa ii£ a m,-ribal eirur. 
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than those which I have at my disposal ; there are several points 
connected with it that only a detailed investigation could make 
clear. Here I must content myself with showing from my material 
that at least from the date of the Saltair na Kann — for the early 
tenth century I have unfortunately no reliable evidence — the 
neater was in a state of decay. Perhaps what is given here 
may suggest to others lines on which further investigations 
could profitably be carried on. The subject may be divided into- 
the following heads: — (a) Transposed n- in the nom. sg., {h) the 
inflexion of the article, (c) the concord of the adjective, {d) the 
concord of the pronoun. 

(a) IVamposed n- in the nom, sg. 

In SR. this is frequent^: — an-nem nidbach n-airerda 112, in 
nem n-amra n-etherda 120, nem n-mce nam n-ahgel 635, muir 
H'dtibtenien, muir n-daiged, muir m-hrin 909, 910, 911, mdr n-delh 
914, classchetal h-glan 2211, tonngur h-diknn 2230, mdr n-irenn 
2234, hilar n-adba 2473, mdr n-ergal 4673, ce6l n-grinngel n-gU 
5907, ceol n-amra n-adamra 6064, cech n-econinart 6552, cech 
n-ole 6553, m&r n-arraeht 7080, mdr n-ergal 7081, mdr m-han 7435, 
ergna n-imldn 7440, teg n-amra n-aurnaigthi 7672. But without 
»- * : — in leth aili 275, glenn golmar 959, galar glan 2025, teidm 
duairc 4157, gein airmitnech an 5369, cf. 5392, galar gir 6229^ 
dr trog diglach 6499. 

Sometimes «- is improperly added, e.g., mur n-uaine 849, mdr 
n-dir 350, miir ii'dermor 352, dia n-gne noehda n-adamra 728, na 
eurp n-uag 1108, each n-diiil 2529, o sruth n-Uofrait 2663, sluag 
n-^ept 3674, gnim n-ingnad 4089, coica n-unga 4327, ccc n-unga 
4340, mo cech n-ail 4451, 4513, coscur h-gli 5575, coscur n-aili 
5581, drohg n-ingen drong n-gilla 6279, haferr cech n-ddil 7125. 

The use of n- in chevilles needs special mention. Here it would 
seem as though it were regularly used irrespective of the gender 
of the preceding noun, for we find, not only e.g. huaid ri-gU 39, 
reim n-oll 139, and numerous other instances which it would be 
useless to enumerate, but also e.g. gnim n-gann 3219, gnim h-gle 
3281, 3593, etc., gnim n-ingnad 4089, gnim n-ogdai 4227, hag 
m-huiden m-hras 4813, caingen n-gli 5462, sliucht n-gU 3052, and 

1 Here may be noted dd cet m-hliadan 1985, da eet m-bargen 6309, cf . Eriu i, 205. 
' Here allowance must be made for the possibility of scribal error. 
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there are numerous in stances of tlie same kind. So witli 
farm^e.g. ha gnim n-dig 3211, in piim tuamnoM* S602, ^aynkiiMSf 
6965, ba §mm h-dan^m 7230. In cheTiIlei some netiter fioimi 
like hkaid^ trim^ rem are common, and from the^ tlie n- seeau to 
have Bpread, 

For the eleTeuth century we have LU. From tbe later teib 
there I have noted mind n-am^d 12^ H (the text of the Amm hm 
mind n-ssal% tU n^Aditim 28^ 26, ^ni m-hroin 31* 9, tii m*hu 
aa* 40, cH n-ingm SS** 40, SIM n-Mitnd^ 39* 29, a Urth m-mU 
40** 7, meed n-GaiMn 51* 17, but ainm aii^ l^ 16, ann mmh {m 
ll*> 8, nudl ^ol/adaehBS* 10, ttds mma 33*> 9, dtim aik 50* 
^ieed OlnecmmU 51* 17 j with improper exteBsiom of n-, nark »-i 
34* 13, mwh m-haU 35^ 17 (gen. nach m-haiU 36^* 13), niM* 
n*imndiri 35^4!, m 36* 13 ; in au old text gahdil n-gaiieid^ 62* 34 
These instances show clearly that in the eleventh century the i 
uiage had broken down. It snr rived longest in plaeo-name*, a.|i 
J% n-rtha LL. 5" 35, 12* 26, Sid nJSda 20^ 12. From PH,, 
Atkinson (p, 809) quotes only one or two instances of the neut 

(b) lUArti^U. 

As to d H- in the nom. and ace. sg., the evidence indicatett thit 1 
1000 A. D. it had practically disappeared. 

In 8R, I have noted only annem 112 (which raay be a neribil 
error), a I4dh n-aiU 5152, n m-he 5974 ; the uifwc and fem. forms 
aie numerous. From LU,* I have a muir 114** 25 (in 8CC*) and 
a l-Mhi 117^ 37* Masc, and fern, forms are common; int H&ik 
3* 1&» ini tnpiad 3* 35, int 6mf»€ul 6^ 7 may be t[Uoted as showing 
dearly the masc, form of the article* From IM. I have a M. 
ia» 16, 20*» 41 ; from TT,, a Uddsin 1944. Itt a UhUh$, a 
WG have obviously traditional phrases. 

In the gen. when the noun became fern* ini should be m 
by na. But here there is a reraarkable peraieteaice of ind. Th« 
usage, however, varies in different words* 

8R. na h^uhrgt^ 2208, 7700. 



I 



^ AiUT tlie substantive verb there i^ the po^ibilitj ot the ijiliueaee ofuCjOi, 
* Ttie sAnit< irrevruJiirit;^ npp&ajs m YBL. 21^ 42, m tb»t it iitay b» aidgned to 
the origiwd from which berth copi^ caiue* 

^ The decay of l3i« fieut. W further indicated by the fact that tbe ii«til. mtidt 
m tbe old Siffli has often betn cbnnged, e.g. dan*^ m&^ €i}« 8, mn n^4rmii§ 
€0* 11* YBL* hfl& the un ' 



eoimption, to tbat it may be pot domi 
fidginal. 
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XTT. ind tiirgi 35* 28, but tirt fasirgi passim in tbe same text, 
in mora 3^ S4, 11^ 6, 30^ 3, 6, 37* 18. in tire 27^ 2, m ham 34^ 37, 

TT. in mara 19, etc., in ike 153, etc. 

Mn, in mara 450^ 44, 45 P 19, 463'* 13, 465* 37, 471>» 21, 
in tire 466» 17. 

FH. in emaij in mara, in iifit ind imdihe and na himdibe, in 
ingreipne and na hingrmna^ na §em, 

(c) Concord of the Adjective, 

As in tlie gf^nitiTc of the article, there m iicrc Yarlation. 

SB. aitheic n-uag 4429, but aitMuec imnair 4792, aenai imidin 
(g,) 7038 J cl 3810, 7 058 J fo gnirm §him 1487, gni gaind 7577, 
I n-glinn lomphut imgmm 2006, d<i Imd glan 5360, Mara Momuir 
3987, mara maill 4003, do Muir Romor 405CI, but do Muir Mmnir 
7332, for in iinmuir n-aUmdr 2566, Muir romra Rtmd 3982, Muir 
Momuir Ruad 4021. nimi nutr 6161, c£. 7560, nem noithech 13, 
emmm n-allglan 1656, /a nim iwehnur 783, rfo «i>« glau 4107, 
l4r fi-u«r t*-flmi#tftA 4681, m6rthir muinhtkech 4701, t/iti ^i> tr shack 
4823, <?o#m ^t> «(i*r %uihath dan 4827, /a li/ milig 5134. 

LU. ^fjAiit r^ cian 13* 9, ri muir Romair 17^ 13, muir medracji 
mmdAQ^XZ. 

TT. re%in dlrim h-diuiih ii-d^lganaig 1575, goin adhail 1482, t» 
mara glmguirm gnblanaich 1407, bo 1439, for muir tdidlig 989, for 
muir tandgaraig 1239, 1372, at* jtmir ir^in iromanhihenaig Torrkan 
ocui ar firand for^iae firthmain oeta ar tir n*dtrigig nnndsig 
n-ailtmig 535, tir trehargUin 533, 1441. 

Mu.fri re cm 457^ 38, but fri re man 462*= 31, tn tir felUmh 
449*> 40. 

MC* itin kith iarthardeeeertaig, 55. 
■ In PH. I have noted ^t r^ m-hec by fri re m-hicc j I have ao 
lurther collections. But some other instances may be added from 
LBt. : a iethi deis 110* 38, iVm leih deseffrtmh 125^ 3, win /^^A 
deaceriaig 125» 50, i/fira i^tmii 119* 3, 119*' 12, mmioe Muir Mairh 
125'' 15, d^ nim neUaluis 122* 44, ttr n-amnais 120» 4, ^ir n-airfl^ 
torthig, etc., 122^ 24. 

From the abovo it is apparent that tbe okl coECord survived 
longest in the genitive. 
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(d) Ccncord of ihs Pron&un, 
Fote e.g. is P a atnm SR. 6415, similarly LU. 32^ 18, U, 
BB. 203* 43, htd Us6 mtf ditn LIT. ^^ 8, id has 36^ 26, ii # ai 
ihroine BB. 457"^ *20, so 465^ 21, 31. 479^ 31, f# * mihiic dml 
450"^ 3, m in muir SR. 287, isi in tiUmrgi LTJ. 36»» 33, ^ «)^^ 
^ir 27* 37 (but id eetna iir 29^ 27), cM 16^ TT; 156, m gn§ 
BB, 454"^ 19, isi tio hath coir 469'' 38, iii /regra 462*^ 37, 44 
ii^/ri^gra 469^ 20 et sacpc), 

COiXCTDENCE OF CaSES* 

In course of time the notninatiTe and accusative cases fell 
together completely. Instances of the beginnings of that will 
be found below* Connected therewith is the replacing of tlie 
accusatiTO by the dative after prepositions ; me below, pp, 243 iq. 
In -o-stems the dat, sg. graduallj fell together with the nom. 
In the dual the cases feU together into a aingle form, pp. 2^9 sq. 

We come now to on examination of the principal changes whici 
the nominal inllexion underwent in Mid, Ir. Vor the most part 
the Torious classes of OJr, nominal stems are treated in order; 
&ome deyelopmeBts, ho were r, which are common to more than o&« 
class of stemSf hare, to aYoid useless iteration, been taken together 

Stems in *1*, 

As we have seen above (p. 205 sq.), according to regxilar phone' 
development the gen. sg. would in Mid. Ir. split up into -# (-i) 
and -a, according as the preceding con^nant was palatal or noa* 
palataL A large class of nouns forming their genitive in -a is mude 
np of nouns in -ehtt e.g. imihecM^ imthsMa. Further examples 
are^ — andia (: §rdda) SR 2108, ctmga (: cumma) 5764, 



' Bui <f i» hUu fouml !wfor« im ulJ l£Ui*,e,g* in^hta tt^urim Jirehfri dit «« 
SB. 568» bat hid hi a n-ftrim /irfhrnrt 51, ct 752, tfn^ in mM $mn 136* but 
iiiil %%%i H hi mitt TT. 1875, «« k^ irtmmu 7 AH, im hmt^li BE. 461^ 10. 
Hero the tf fl^enu tu reprefsent an old aeut* fd^ cL ni hfd tt n^airim BU> 737, 
ist id ind dfim itteat 756, d&thu nmjUt^ . . . hd mhid 296S, da mj^ 
dis , . . hM rQ&dtat w Soim^m 7009, ba &d *in & mit LV* lll*> 2, 
^ Md n n^email hL, 95' 22, ha mi a n'^mnand U.* 298' 43. la O.lt, Wn 
may compare the phmsci m htd a mik tod md a tret. I ti4ve not worked oat 
tbe proMom of the ccmcnii] of tba pronomi, nad till thnt hm been done it will 
Dot be dem alwaya ^bethcr <r before aa origtanl aeuter in Mid. Ir. repneenli an 
iiTigiaal i or tat o'dginft] ed^ 
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LTJ. 47» 39, TT. 889, 1017, gahdla LTJ. 114* 22, 23, Wma* 
SR. 2851 ( : ddna\ LL. 9» 32, PH., lunga LL. 2* 27, 28, selga 
BB. 456^ 42, 468» 11, MC. 7. But after the analogy of nouns in 
which the ending was preceded by a palatal consonant -e may 
be restored in the gen., e.g. cuinge MC. 57, deilli SR. 1794, 
diilhe LU. 35» 17, Idime PH., luinge LU. 27* 6, TT. 35, 118, 896. 

Nominative and Accusative Singulab. 

In Mod. Ir. the two cases have fallen together ; either the nom. 
has replaced the ace. or the ace. has replaced the nom. Here 
I have no extensive collections of examples, so I must be content 
to give some that I have noted from earlier texts.' 

8R., ace. as nom.: — airim 737, 2775, drim 744 {\gairih\ 752, 
756 {'. gairim\ 5613, aire 5405, 5410, etc. (but arcc 5421), hriic 
1344, riJiV 3504 (:/tftn). 

Nom. as ace: — adropart . . . edpart uag 2617, cf. 5501, 
dia tarat Diaprimrann 2661, dmamfri Dia comthochal (: Idr) 2742, 
dogni mo ehumtuhart (: rommalt) 2888, dinaid . . . arcc 4301, 
tuesat . . . ind arc 5457, thuc in narc 5505, dofucsat . . . 
elach tnor (: I6r) 5041, rogellai ... a ingen 5837, dlum (: riin) 
6959, roheim ddl (: dr) 7225, doraiga . . . indflesc 7501. 

From LTJ. I have a few instances : — Nom. mdrddil 5» 2, drim 
38^ 18, 39* 13, cretim 50* 21, giiais 62» 17 ; ace. muinUr 15» 41, 
4elh 28a 26, hreth 52» 33, 6chen 74* 31. 

From Lg., TT., and Nenn. I have not collected instances. 

^n., nom. : aimsir 456* 24, 25, coimling 459* 34, cqmbdig 
459* 47, conair 463* 34, 484» 30, foirinn 452* 37, 38, 464* 28, 
29, ingin 449* 20, lasair 465^ 25 (but lasar 465^ 29), luing 463^ 28, 
saint 462^ 47, 472» 17. 

Ace. : ben 455» 34, bondaiderc 468» 20, celg 453* 34, dall 
456* 1, 458^ 19, cos 483* 8, delb 453* 24, 454» 22, 455* 45, 
467^ 39 (dealb), foireand 470* 23, ingen 465* 37, 467» 18, 31, 
467^ 11, 30, lam 450^ 7, 20, long 45P 32, 460» 6, 7, 462* 19, hinges 
467** 47, muinter 458» 22. 

From PH. instances of the nom. are: — comrair, conair, deirco 
(by dearcc), figuir, gluais, lubais, saint (once sant), tegdais, toil (by 

1 In the glossary to his iBsop, Father O'Leary gives Idmha as the gen. of 
Idmh. The dictionaries give Idimhe. 

> Already in O.Ir. there is a tendency in verbal nouns to replace the nom. by 
he dat., cf. CZ. iv, 70. Such nouns have therefore been omitted. 
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tol). InstancGS of the mc* are: — hm (bj mHm)^ hrhcc (bj hrit^, 
hfith (by bt'eilh% ddb (by iinlh)^ d§u (by dein), dlgal (by digaU), 
igm (by i?eii«), /#r^ (by >iV^), ^ri«« (by griin)^ irs* (by irw), 
l?i*j?i {hj p6 in) f fo/(by foiT), 6i(jM (by Oiatth), 



Change of DEcLissrow. 

In Mid. Ir. cnUnt becomes masc. and passes into the -o-d' 
&ee ?H. 

In O.Ir, Mail followed by the gen, la frequent in proper 
e,g. Mmi cdieh, Mail pair ice ^ etc* The gon, is M4iU^ e.g. Jfiftilr 
mhracho Ann. III. 621, J/diV<f diiin Ann. UL 669. Altenr«id# 
Math is replaced by Jlfwi/ or Mad (aspirating, ef. Ann, Ul. 871, 
876, 880, 893, 1012, 1019, 1021). Thia Mail is identical 
mail L * a short'Dropped head of Lair.* It ia curious that it 
not aspirate in the nom., but applied to persons it probably 
to be felt as masc*^ 

dam (from Lat elauiii) 8R* 597, 705, etc., makes g. 
SK. 492, 4532 {^ dauu Ml. 107^' 3), n. pi. daui SR. 495. bat 
th^Mn PH., doMmi LS, 23S, In O.Ir. the ace. pL is ekuia Tbet. 
Pal,'hib. ii, 46.=^ 

In O.Ir. a few nouns vary in the aing. between ^-etems aad 
-w-stemsj in the plural, so far as they occur, they follow the 
-ij-declension. Such are hmdacht (from Lat, hmediHio)^ maldoM 
(from Lat. maledictio)^ further duthracht, g. diUhrachtan Ml* 55*1 
and fortacH (but the simple Utht follows the 'a*declensiou)? 
In Mid. Ir. to the oblique -n-caseE is formed a nom. hemUtthin 
O.Ir. penan (pL penm) developg a aom. like an -«-stem ptn» 
or ffirtu LU. 5» 6, 31^ 43, PH,> almmn, aim*im becomes Wii#«i, 
almmim, and aimBan, comrorcmt g* €9mroircmy develops a nom. 
epfttfifr^Ht dithidm becomes dithiti% d^thidiu. 

In the ig. (except the old ace.) run L resembled the sent. 
-«*st4^m glun. Hence in Hid. Ir. it inflects in the plursl like 
gi^M, e.g. f^ini LU. 35^^ 29, rum 11* 44 (but Htna IP 6), Htit 
SR. 9, 2018 (by Hinaih 221, 531, 3368, g. pi ritn SR. 325). 



87 U 



hi . 



* That in tAime propirr namm Mtjd wm onginally fern, itppears. ckiirlj frtm 
iortiuiiO^ in which it ia followed^ sol by Ihi^ gra. ot n ttoUE, but by an adj. Thuri 
Mrnddhm- Aon^ Ul. Slti makes thu geu. Maelfodrm Ana, Ul. 092, fiU3. Bui 
when Mmk hs^^mm Mdii we bs?e thu g«a. MfteiHidktr Ana. VI 640, M^idmhl 

• In Ml. 116'* 2 alagtf w u gioss od eAon^^m dmmtibut, U it gea. Hg, 
the coustructiou nJ the Irifih verbnl oouii r 
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Stems in -o-. 
Dative Singttlab. 

In the dat. sg. the lost final u produced certain changes in the 
Tocalism of the preceding syllable.^ In Mod. Ir. the dat. has fallen 
together with the nom. The old Towel changes survived long into 
the Mid. Ir. period, as will be apparent from the following lists. 

SR. As the MS. is considerably later than the date of com- 
position of the text, only instances are given in which the vocalism 
is supported by the rhyme. 

(a) adbur ( : adbul) 22, ingnud ( : dindehur) 336, sossud 
( :/o89ud) 568, torud ( : rogud) 620, druhg ( : umum) 855, immud 
(: einrnud) 968, eurp (: intliucht) 1154, uUc (: intUueht) 1243, 
eraunn (: ubull) 1254, 1261, mud {i sargud) 1545, mud{x thur) 
1584, erislueh {: sruth) 1638, mud {: eumseugud) 1667, curp 
( : eoemeueht) 2102, drung ( : omamentum) 2148, fut ( : eueht) 
2640, biud (: diud) 3088. (: ruth) 3108, cumriuch (: ruth) 3286, 
4Uuch ( : eennueh) 3428, fut ( : cucht) 4220, argott ( : hcht) 4245, 
iarthw ( : (TM^A) 4256, (l%f<(^ ( : inud) 4448, diriuch ( : mttk^) 
5171, (^ny (: Tirum) 5217, crdeslueh {: Idesehur) 5724, (^n^ 
(: «Mr») 5762, druhg (: ««nn) 6139, tndriud {: tindrud) 6771, 7086, 
«a^ti/ ( : dul) 7240, e^ii^ ( : Caldeorum) 7304. 

(y3) eetadhar (: hladmar) 30, <Jorp (: /p(^A^) 1218, 1544, ^(?Ao; 
(: dron) 1873, ««* (MS. m : fer) 2435, w^^ (: Israhel) 4113, 
primthdiseeh ( : -eotmsed) 5388, <fi7ytf« ( : sirden) 5612, tnr«(^ 
( : roindUd) 5736, ^^ ( : /«raA^O 5773, <«frtfA«/ ( : seT) 5798, 
comchlaidhed ( : daigreeh) 5888, n^^ ( : larahil) 5897, n^/ ( : ^^) 
7418. 

Nenn. : (a)foluch 3* 3, /«»mW 4* 16, ferund 4» 7, 25, inbiur 4^ 6, 
/w 4* 16. 

CA. : (a) tftnd 5^ 16, eeniol 5^ 24, cetul 13* 16, c^wtfocA 5M1, 
dull 14* 30, (^tW 6» 35, 7^ 3, 4, domnuch 12^ 18, >• 7» 12, 
inud 6* 5, wttd 6^ 7, ruwn 6^ 5, 8, 7' 22, richiud 12» 22, saUund 
13» 32, sathurnd 12^ 17, ^o«W(?A 6» 34, 7^ 3, IP 38. 

(/3) ctf^a/ 14* 33, condelg 8* 32. 

» For O.Ir. examples see GC* 224. The O.Ir. conditions need a more 
thorough investigation ; note such cases as galar Wb. 23** 11, Ml. 61^ 37, forcital 
Ml. 49* 6, eovp Wb. 11«» 7, 12* 12, and the like. 

PhU. Trans. 1906. 15 
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D^r. ; (ti) cnmd 17* 1, etun 18* 14. 

FA. : (fl) ammud (leg. aieniud) *29» 40, ammM 27*" l, 
27*' 21, hiud 2B^ 15, curp 27* 31, erund 31*» 2, eumrtueh 30* 21, 
<^«im^i*ffA 28^ 5, fti^udl 28^ 18, ^t^m 28* 37, atrthur 27^ 1, immW 
29i> 26, ur t^^ 33, t^rif 27^ 7, purt 30* 18. 

ScX,B. : (a) <WI^ 33*" 9, mmrmeh 32* 18, 24, 3S, dimbul 32* 35, 
33^* 6, JugiuU 32** 1,3, 9, yu^wr 32* 18, 24, 36, muimi^i 33* 39. 
*^i*/ 32^ 47, idmch 34* 6. 

O) aifWA 33'- 4,/tilanq 33" 1, 

8c.E. : (a) djf^Kf 35^ 3, adnacul M"" 18, aiVfiiW 34^ 45, rondiuif 
37* 7, (ft^r;? 35^ 5, (f%tt(/ 35* 3, fu^iuU 34^ 14, fmniud 34* 44, 
i?i«<* 34^ 21, liitir 35* 13, mud 36' 17, tmrehetul 35* 13, 

(/J) a^ar 36* 4, SS*- 11, i^i/^t 37* 3. 

Aid. Nath. ; (n) libfir 39* 18, 19, iknmh 38"^ 12, 16, 20, 24, 

Aid. Ech.: {«) mrinchi 41* 25, belueh 39* 38, hrut 41 
^«r«<?A 40^ 39, dfAjir 41^ 16, forwtd m^ 8, 41* 33, Uirehatd 39* 
Remarkable is /flrrwil 40^ 24 = O.Ir, arrad. 

ip) inad 39*» 37. 

see. : (a) ar§ut I14»» 23, w^ 113* 12, 30, 31, US" 2, mi 
114*> 27, mrp 114" 28, ^^i«?A 115* 17, mrtud 116» 17, t^ 
114* 42, mi&r 114^ 36, mulluth 113^ 16, jri*r^ 114^ 30, 

O) ^^Jis 113^ 16, Ji7ini?rf 114^ 3 L 

CL. : {a) armgmdud IW 39, cM 118* 40, mrp 118* 4. 

{p) MUhach 118*36. 

LL, r«aflf. 

LG. : (a) (7i«rf 9* 38, etc., cmgul 20^44, shtermd 13« 51, /i^^ 
3* 25,/orK/f 9' 47, inhiur 5* B, 9, «i#or 9* 32, mw/^ritfA IT 51, niwi 
20*^ 43, niW 23* 8, ^mmh 20* 31, Wmimh 20* 48. 

(/3) w£»/^r^ini 14* 15. 

TT,: {a) udnaeul 2140, fliViW 205, 545, 1159, 1644, airthtm 
301, 464, 633, 1562, anaeui 1260, 1647, ar^ut 39, ^tttich 
1947, ^ti^f 1039, «?in^ 643, 2034, elaidtub 346, ^fo»irtf<? 1697, 
12, 37, diriud 697, d«itturi 101. 338, dtlgiund 505, ietntin 145, 6tl," 
<f(?Maw 1740, ddnud 1113 (l)j ^unarrf llll)i ^^^^r 135, ^fi«A 1036, 
/(smnrf 735, 936, 1254, fidnmiud 733, fduth 2063, forcmni 1082, 
fommrt 457, fumud 504, gfrmtud 261, 633, turfAttr 202, 301, 496, 
1563, rrfw/ 1222, t/wrti 460, 1808, iV^miW 1101, m^iW 243, 392, 
innud 505, 576, 336, inud 346, 831, iMr» 40, ntrt 212, 257, 430, 
owitir 2076, 2081, uh 1270, «r 1014, purt 376, 1088, etc., iciei 
^15, 544, 1589, *r'(m 1237, n^Hifiur 1096, f(irr«% 1513, JsgJuA 
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52, tempoll 74, tempul 1224, timthuch 1035, tohuch 59, tosauch 
1077, tuarustnl 792, tuaseiurt 101, 434, 493, 1126, tmsiuch 913. 

(y3) <w/tf<?A 57, cenel 44, «w»ra<j 1512, 1513, doman 60, /o^ 93, 
«Me?rtf<^ 1253, hhgphort 1907, «d»«r 18, timchell 730, 731. 

T<?4:^« ^om the Book of Ballymote} 

JEn.» : (a) aiVye^ 466* 43, athusg 463^ 42, m(f 467^ 37, 472* 26, 
473a 17, ceniul 465" 40, cur 481* 20, etc., crunn 453'' 35, 484* 39, 
484*' 14, domun 452»» 8, 464* 17, duillehur 463» 24, dunud 464* 9, 
eoch 453" 37, 480* 29, 38, /r 465" 38, 41, 466^^ 35, feor 452* 21, 
/oywr 461* 43, foluch 453* 21, 35, fordul 462* 19, yw/ 468* 42, 
iarunn 463» 6, inud 455* 45, 463' 4, lug 463" 42, /wr^ 455* 39, 
483* 41, meor 472" 36, nirt 469" 8, o<?»ttr 463» 29, 460» 26, 
ur 449" 10, purt 450" 16, 463" 10, ruse 461" 42, saethur 452* 39, 
«<?tfo/ 463» 10, 465* 19, tempull 450» 39. 

(y3) armgaisced 461" 18, a<<i(;A 450" 18, 455* 4, 462» 9, 462" 18, 
463» 16, hunad 459" 1, eend 465* 4, <?(?ntf/ 453* 13, 476" 14, 479" 26, 
cengal 461* 47, comrac 452" 2, eancomrac 450* 5, <?or 481* 14, 
483* 7, <?rfln(? 463* 26, 484* 39, 41, cumdach 457* 35, 457" 1, 
dunad 464" 20, ecA 454* 10, 12, 14, 480* Z2,faslach 460" 41, /o/^ 
473a 39, /«^ 453" 11, fulang 455* 7, t/erm 464* 3, 464" 20, inad 
456" 47, 460" 10, 464* 12, 15, mullach 461* 18, 464" 7, port 452" 20, 
saegal 464^ 21, «ew^Aar 462" 6, seel 457* 19, tairmesc 460" 11, 
465" 16, timchell 46^^ 4, 

In words of more than one syllable, of which the final syllable 
is short, the change may be explained from the falling together in 
sound of unaccented short vowels. Thus u fell together with a, 
iu with e. "We may see this confusion where the same text is 
preserved in two MSS. of different dates, e.g. carput LIT. 58" 8 = 
^arpad YBL., ferund LTJ. 60* 43 =ferand YBL., gaisciud LU. 
60» n =gai8eed YBL. In monosyllables like crunn, purt, and in 
disyllables with a final long syllable like cenedl, the explanation 
will be different. When once in a large number of nouns the 
nominative and the dative had fallen together phonetically, there 
would be a tendency to give up the distinction in other cases too, 
and this tendency led gradually to the replacing of the dative 
by the nominative (and accusative) form throughout. 

1 From Nenn. I have noted niurt 209» 8, tidhnaeul 203» 11, dunadh 209^ 16, 
ferann 209^ 26 ; but this list is probably very incomplete. 

» Forms of more than one syllable (except those with e in the final syllable) 
lave been noted only to the end of p. 465. 
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Nominative Plueal MAscvLtirE. 

The Old Irish plural^r, etc,, remain b the normal form. Rarely 
the aec. farm replaces the nom. : — 8R. drmehW^ 476 (by aurdn^fmif 
465), LU. n6em6gu 2T 23, drmgu (y.) 40* 10, TT. drochti IG75, , 
tlaidhP 1717, ngihmechu 1849, MC. euru p. 55. In Mod. k| 
dialects the ace, farm Bometimes replaces the nom.; Dottin gi^^S 
from 2\.r^u^a€ha and kabhrUf from Galw^jf&cla and elmhha^ 

ACCUSATITE PlUEAL MASCtJLIS^. 

In older Mid. Ir. •« remedDs the normal form, in later Mid* \ 
*ff becomes frequent. Iq SR* I have noted -n oaly in the pli 
f&ra €^ ( : dkra) 35^0, From LU* I have no examples of -a. 
Nor have I any from LG. Lq TT. dronga 290, 1733 u m 
real exception, for in Mid. Ir. drong becomea fem** In JEn-t 
however, we have im&it 45 P' 22> duaga 452' 37, 463»* % 
numerous occurrences of -u^ in MC. runda (ter) 17, eura 4Tj 
hfoh 105, by -II forms. 

In Mod. Ir, the ace. form has generally been replaced by 
nom. In later Mid* It, there arc many examples of this* 
tiU.^ I have noted only ean a n-uik do digail 41* 29, mmaig 42* 21^ 
In LL. the new form becomes more common, e.g. TT, fir 443 
mkir 33, urrcmd 1340 ; further, from the later portion of 
Tain, mh 82*^ 34, 42, 95> 9, 100^ 9, airm 84*' 28, 85" 27, 85^ 44 

> But I Imve no evidence vf Ihe origimil gender. 

» So BB. 472' 20, LL. 90»' 7, 32, 99* 22, 100* f2. 

' As to *kheha TT. 916, 100, the g.a. ib na Adm^t LL, S7* 43p hot 
d^iii^ ?7* 4S, 97* 2L The nom. is written Turioualj' ^kcA. ocl^^A* nod ^«*rf 
Probably it wm originallj ft neut. coUtctiTe (cf. GC 86$, Zimmtr, Kelt. St! 
25 ^.), which b«came sg&ociated with /rfefirA. 

* Se« b«luw, p. 222. 
» Comidenng that the furm is m tm^ in LU., it ia remAikmble that thetv i» 

m considerable number of imtancea in SB. SometiniQi the tec. U cki« to ti$« 
¥erh :^/^Min> ^ f/iiai^ ( ; thtmith) IS43, r^iivrftMl a wuir {: morthruid^ SOU 
/M^^tf K'cAf *ff*iA T665, CO ro^Amjwwi inrf^in tr*njtr 6m» ttenehoratd 2lQ 
SometiiUDS kt i« ftt a distanoe from it:^m/a£ca . . . tri htmngela 211 
rothiath lo»rph mch £ach ^laind $hig f&r nEgfpi 3400, manut^rUUf oq 
nmM Jtmittl 3833, wthinSl dintmrt Iwhtm ma tin&roit tm hmmrtm 697 L A _ 
it 11 pouihle that id the Tulgir aproch thia change bad alfeadjr h^gun, it i*~ 
fdaiii mat the (^ontparattvelf frequent use of it in SE. is a p<^6tiual l]o«n£f, A more 
{•itreiiie Ucenrw la hnir^in SR. 7^26, 7353, 

* At B2I' 19 an older tri ekmn has been comipt^d into iri tttid, which ahowii 
IhMt am ttce. Like eind was not unfamiliar to the Ncribe, YBL. 22*^ 22 has dio 
Hnd, «o thiit it IDA J reasonabtj be supposed that the funn stood in the amhetjpe 
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In BB. we have from Aen. aradain 480^ 38, ureuir 478'' 20, 
huiU 450'^ 28, cuirp 479» 16, sloig 462* 5, aluaig 470^ 17, Troianaig 
467» 3, 467^ 29, 471' 3.» From MC. meicc 17, haic 63, scuir 79 ; 
from PH. hairr (by harru and barra), carpaity druil, lehuir (by 
lihra)y aacatrty sin. In Ann. ITl. I have noted getll 1165, 1207, 
^eoit 1231, Ooill 1262, /r 1296. Further I have not collected. 

Nominative Flueal Masculine of the Adjective. 

When the adjective is used substantively it has the same 
inflexion as the noun. It is only the attributive and the 
predicative adjective that call for special discussion. Very rarely 
in the O.Ir. glosses, but frequently in later old texts, the form 
of the fern, and neut. spreads also to the masc. both in the 
attributive and in the predicative adjective. In the glosses we 
have only nipat ftra (sc. rHae) Ml. 5P 8, eiapiar mora a pecthai 
Ml. 98^ 4, and maicc cdima Wb. 27** 16, if the last passage be 
not corrupt. From later old texts examples are : hroitt hreeca 
LIT. 55» 12, hroit duhglasa 55» 16, dd ech duba 55^ 9, it ana ind 
^ic 56** 17, comUtU tomochta 60** 13, it edema na heich 61^ 17. In 
later Irish a distinction has developed between (a) the attributive 
and (y3) the predicative adjective. This may be illustrated from 
our texts. 

SR. : (a) (a) na doirsi glain 457, hedil ethchieh 1612, cethim 
comlain 3538, rig roriiaid 4834. 

(b) 9rotha tehgga 497, aihgeil gliglana 689, sUig sldna 709, noi mU 
Idna 1057, anairt sldna 2221, punainn Idna 3329, punain sehga 
3330, na secht sehga 3331, druid diana 3419, meicc ana 3424, 
loscainn riasca 3933, miiir trina dermara 5060, sloig mora 5520. 

(y3) (a) hit imsldin (sc. nime) 194, hethi mairh 1232, forfacaihthi 
gUnuieht 1358, or troig 1482, nidar glain 1609, nidat gledir 
glethig 1611, ciahtar glain 2421, rohtar snimaig 3449, dochuatar 
iar setaih slain 3537, nihdar dimdaig 3550, am idain 3583, 
3626, nihar troig 3641, rosat triuin 3983, hatar huidig 4049, 
rohtar dimdaig 4051, tairismig nihat liiamnaig athi (»O.Ir. oti) 
feta forhuamnaig 4395, imtar Idin 4659, imtar taicthig 4661, nihfor 
eetludaig 4672, mairh huili 4989, hidfor coscraig 4706, na hid 
uamnaig imeclaig 4830, narhar diircridig 4842, ecoitchinn eat 5517, 
ia dimdaig 5519, indat glain 6176, hdtar dehthaig 6264, m);^ar . . . 

1 A few more examples will be found under the old neuters, p. 221. 
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oentadaig 6540, nipiar Mnig 6544, comtar mairh 5111.' In the 
following instances the adjective does not refer to a nom. :— 
meirtnig rostacht a menma 3453, a tichtain huidig 3531, f(mrM§ 
mairh mesetha mir 3579, dosfuc slain 5073, dosrat . . . Mmm§ 
7204. 

(b) eidat mora 446, comtar coema comlana 7652, hiat sldna 4167, 
dar sldna 3612, at mora 3625, ciat serba 4071, batar aamhUtis 
4072, duha druiiig 889. 

In the following passages there is a mixture of forms: — eomehotmi 
comluatha gluair 601, lotar . . . dograig domma fri gorta Ichrmj 
lonna lomnochta 1417 , roptar snimaig . . . ^ruayai^ (a metrical 
license to get a rhyme with sluagaib) tursig dircdintig 3449, 
rancatar . . . soera slana sommmaig S517 , 

LIT. Texts. 

Sc.E. : (o) (b) craind dermara 37* 29. 

(^) (b) eid lomnochta beti 35^ 41, duba dam uli 36*> 18, ata 
eterciana 86' 48. 

FA. : (a) (a) airchindig etrdcair 30* 25, brithemain gubrethaig 
30* 44, r\g ecraibdig SO** 30, sliiaig digair 31* 7. 

(b) ailithrig diUhrachtacha (another text has duthraehtaig) 
28*41, sldig dimdra 30* 12, sldig mdra 30* 29, cochaill gerra 
30* 31, sldaig ndema 31* 9. 

(/3) (a) bidat marthanaig 27** 31, cidat Vinmair 28^ 14, it torsig 
28^ 27. 

CL.: ()3) (a) mdrbtis mdirb 118* 18. 
Sc.L.B. : (a) (b) leomain lonna 33* 26, ^(Jm ^^<?f^a 33* 28. 
CA. : (a) (b) focail gndthcha 7* 37, 40. 
LG. : (y3) (b) comhtar torsig 13* 49, rohatar oentadaig 20** 28. 
TT. : (a) The attrib. adj. is regularly in -a. 
(y3) The predic. adj. is usually in -a, 151, 184, 548, 587, 588,. 
649, 724, 740, 853, 854, 939, 1050, 1619, 1626, 1653, 1712, 
1715; less commonly nsrtmenmaig 185, 187, 1212, faltnig 1233, 
santaig 1636. 

-^n. : (rt) (b) ruisc cochlacha 452*» 35, ruisc gera 454* 33, laich 
londa 472" \2,Jir airdnienmnacha 475* 32, oirriga ana 476^ 39. 

(/^) (u) tiagmaid uad ajifailtig imeclaig 450^ 35, 7 «m< imedaig 
451^ 4, comdis 7iert7neanmnaigh 4^52" I5j codlaid . . . na Troianaig 
scith a aithU a n-astair 454* 5, robitis coimeolaig 460^ 29, 30, comdar 

* la 1461 /or ngnimrada diamat plain is as though gnimae had preceded. 
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creehtaig croUntig 461» 16, roUar toirrsig 470» 4, hatar fiamaig 
frithalmuig 472* 10, hatar toirrsig dubaig 473» 35, 473*' 7, haiar 
failtig 475» 1 1, hatar huidieh 479' 17, hatar dimdaig toirrsig 479» 42, 
hatwr duhaig 483^ 36. 

(b) rohdar scitha 472^ 12 j ad rigda ruaigfnera ha[r^ riga, irena 
ialeara bar taisig, ad gliea gatha 3a[r] comarlig, ad I<echda ledmeacha 
hndgarga har laith gaili 476» 44, 7 siad tenna 454^ 32. 

"We see, then, that in Mid. Ir. the tendency is for the attributive 
adjective to end in -a, for the predicative adjective to have the 
old form; SB. proves that this distinction was developed before 
1000 A.D. TT. is a curious exception. There is nothing to 
indicate that the text is old, so that the only possible explanation 
is that we have here a literary revival of the older form. 
As we saw above, in late Old Irish -a was used both in the 
attributive and in the predicative adjective, so that this is 
a secondary distinction which has no direct connection with 
anything in O.Ir. The only explanation of the phenomenon which 
I can suggest is that the predicative adjective, being in less close 
connection with the noun, adopted the inflexion of the substantival 
adjective, e.g. it pecthacha na fir * the men are sinful,' became 
it pecthaig nafir^ lit. *the men are sinners.' 

In Mod. Ir. the predicative adjective is uninflected. In the 
Mid. Ir. texts which I have examined I have noted only a few 
instances of the beginning of this development.^ They are: — 
trifichitfer . . , ha marh SR. 5443, nohetis comarthanach LU. 
50^ 12, it si hliadna sechtmogat roho Idn 14* 23, na had scitha sind 
LL. 85* 22, 7 siad fas BB. 453^ 24, 7 siat aigthigi aduathmar 463* 46, 
na naiden ciche as marh 464^ 12, ni sinne as cintach 479* 11, gurho 
gel muighi 48 P 9, scuru . . . do heth fass 453^ 21, ha hogsldn 
a n-Haige PH. 1039, dordnais na erandu tirma corha toirthech 1858, 
isfindfadach a lama LBr. 113*» 47, dorat iat imilan LBr. 118*» 40, 
roptar iren LBr. 119'' 31. So with -i-stems comtis Uir SR. 2808, 
corha reill eicni TT. 196. 

AccirsATivE Plural Masculine of the Adjective. 

The substantive form is -u, which develops as in the noun ; the 
attributive form is -a? 

1 In SB. little stress can be laid on atam nocht ( : mdrolee) 1347, see above, 
p. 205 ; batar toirsech in ttrnth 3885 is peculiar. In LU. batar imthoUtmaxg na 
mnd 43* 34 is strange. 

» See Eriu i, 4. 
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NOMUffATIVE AKD ACCUSATIYB FlUBAL NeUTER. 

In Mid. Ir. the O.Ir. -a^ (1) remains, (2) remains, and later 
becomes inflected like the masc., (3) has assumed the inflexion of 
the masc. in early Mid. Ir. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the general development, though additional material wiU 
doubtless necessitate the transference of some of them from one 
class to another. 

1. adhara TT. 123. Mod. Ir. adhbhair, 
aihesca TT. 1103, BB. 449^ 3, 471» 4, PH. 

hiada BB. 450» 27, MC. 63, PH. Mod. Ir. hiadha. 

hunada BB. 203^ 6. Mod. Ir. hunaidh, 

cerUla SB. 3882, LU. 1* 32, LL. 2* 27, TT. saepe, BB. 203^ 29, 
457^ 35. Mod. Ir. cirUil. 

dt'chetla TT. 1672. 

d^nada TT. 1089. 

feranna LTJ. V 33, 2» 22, BB. 207* 48, 210* 19, PH. Mod. Ir. 
fearainn, 

forhonnaLTJ. 118* 34. 

inada TT. 1699, PH. Mod. Ir. ionaid^ (Dinneen). 

Una ' nets ' LTJ. 41* 12. Mod. Ir. lianta. 

mila LU. 11^ 5, 114^ 16, BB. 457» 1, MC. 7. Mod. Ir. miola 
and miolta, 

nerta SR. 693, PH. 

nualla LU. 31' 12. In Mod. Ir. it has become fern. 

6la MC. 76. 

otsada TT. 1790. Mod. Ir, fosaidhe, 

rdtha 'securities' LU. 118»> 20, TT. 311, MC. 23. 

8cila SR. 3480, 6134, LU. 81^ 45, 32» 4, 41» 11. LL. 20^ 38, 
TT. saepe, BB. 453* 47, 453^ 5, etc., MC. 75, PH. Mod. Ir. 
sc^ala and scialta. 

9ila BB. 207* 36. Mod. Ir. siolta. 

tinchetlalAj, 13* 34, 48. 

uhla BB. 466* 1, MC. 5, 7, 107. Mod. Ir. uhhla. 

2. aithhera TT. 1638 : aithhir 1767. 

ara TT. 453, 1878, BB. 455* 19, 472^ 11 : air Ann. Ul. 1170. 

* Sometimes the O.Ir. short form is found with numerals, e.g. n6i ngrdd SR. 
S^S, similarly 667, 661, 681. 

^ Father Dinneen gives the g.s. as ionaid. Father 0*Leary in his glossary to 
^sop ;;ives inide. 
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airm TT. 165, 450, BB. 459^ 29, 473^ 41, 479» 6. as ace. 485^ 6, 
armu TT. 456, 672, armo BB. 209^ 37. Mod. Ir. arma and airm. 

cend (nde) LIT. 114^ 10 : oind saepe. 

cedla SB. 1019, 4504 : eedil SB. 483, ciuil PH., cedlu SB. 
1736. LU. 28» 31. Mod. Ir. cedlta. 

ethra 'boats' LU. 39^ 31 : ethair 40* 10. 

faebra LU. 39^ 31 : febair TT. 165, fisbru LU. 101» 45. 
Iklod. It. faobhair, 

grdda •grades' SB. 710, 1646, etc., LU. 30^ 15, PH.: grdid 
SB. 666, 669, 1811 (ace), PH. 

3. comaccomail LU. 8* 33. 
eraind LU. 89* 29, TT. 124, crannu TT. 1376. 
focail LU. 7» 37. 

fuidb BB. 479* 6, as ace. 485* 6, fadbu TT. 456, 672, fodbu 
.BB. 478^ 32. 
imnid TT. 209. 

Uatair TT. 164, as ace. BB. 208* 16, lestru SB. 7602. 
uile 'evils' TT. 107, 779, ulcu LU. 32*- 33, 37* 37. 
raise LU. 28» 10, TT. 2054, BB. 452»» 35, 454* 32, 467^ 37. 

Neuter Stems in -aeh and -ech. 

In Mid. Ir.^ these stems, so far as they become masc.,' pass in 
the plural into the declension of -«-stems, after the analogy of 
iige to Ueh ; this transition was probably helped by syncope in 
trisyllabic forms of -ech nouns.' See Stokes, BB. xi, 97 sq. ; many 
examples will be found in Hogan's Irish Neuter Substantives, 
pp. 171-181 ; the list, however, requires sifting. As Stokes points 
out, in later Irish this declension spread to other nouns which were 
not originally neuter. Thus e.g. sonnaige YBL. 4^ 43 = sonnaig 



^ In O.Ir. the change of declension is just beginning ; eumreeh makes 
euimrecha Wb. 23» 6, euimrega 27« 36, euimregaih 26'* 21, but emmrigib 23*' 11, 
30* 22 ; toMoch makes tosge (from •tossecha ?) Ml. 96^ 5, tosehib 129« 12. 

' Some become fern, and are declined like -a-stems. A good instance is 
hkaraeh, the last part of which is identical with the second part of cuimreeh 
(cf. Meyer, Contributions s.t. and Mod. Ir. buaraeh L). The dat. pi. btiairgib 
cited by Hogan ia no argument against this ; buaraeh comes from *buareeh, 
and in the dat. pi. the rowel was lost while it was still palatal. Other examples 
are brothlaeh, brothraeh, bruirech in Meyer's Contributions, and lothach Windisch 
Wb. In mullaeh PH. and brotnaeh Meyer there is a variation between the two 
modes of declension. 

> Does emmrigib represent a syncopated cum^gib with palatalization of the g by 
the preceding palatals F 
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Lir. 24^ 12; in Trip. L. 154 different MSS. have dommtif usd 
i<mnaig$^ Of. aleo Ftuek, Die araner MunJart, i, 164, 165. 



iiiu. * age * becomes di^^ ghm U 
dUhruh g, dithruih * desert 
diihrutb 4069, 4740, and dat 
aa iithruh, ci. dithruih LU. l^ 6, 



mukee in SB. 6344 in dithr 
dithruih 6336, 6340, 6402, as 



In later Mid. 



it beooQiK 



dUhreh (like treh), el PH., and n& dithrde LBr. 122» 53, 129* 41^ 
i«tt dilhreh 122* 43, but dithruih Vlh^ 37, f/*;Ar«t^ 128*^ 36, 129^ 1^ 

drong. In SB, usually keeps its eld dteleumon, but the beginniiifE 
of an infle:£ieii as a fern, -d-fitem appears in druin^ ( ; druim} 4^19. 
CL also PH* 

frdd makes also in Mid. Ir. a gen. ^rdflii, cf. SR* 653 and PH. 

raiA * gruce* makes a gen, ratha SB, 6061, 

Stemi in -lo-, -li-. 

In Mid* Ir, tbo datfet^ent final vowels would fall together, so tha 
'% rBguW phonetic development the result would be throughou 
(except iu the dat. pL as long ss the final h remained) an in deter 
miuate vowel if preceded by a palatal or a uon-palatal consonant]^ 
The mla would give ceiia (i.e. kcl»)^ iigmrnm and amr&e would 
giT© ii^ffrm and amra. Of the adjective there is nothing niore to 
be said. In the noun, hawover, two points call for diseuasioui — 

(1) In the dat. Bg. aad ace. pL masc. (including old neuters so far 
as tiiej became masculine) *u preceded by a non-palatal eonsoiiAni 
remained -u for a time after -a had established itself in the adjactire* 

(2) As in the nouu need was felt for a distiuctiTe plural, a oew 
plural form developed ; iu the adjective, as the uumber was ^owu 
by the accompanyiug noun aueh a formation was unnecessazy. 



Batite SmouiAE, 



I 



In &E. the distinction between substantive and adjectiTe 
dear, e.g. : — 

(«) heu 113, ffism 2m (: rfi), 6916, (imnu 1516, 4963, 5110, 
As to innarha 4960, 6907 (without rhymes), see below. In 7o26, 
7026, imu assonates with nom. freeru. Either Jremm is used, 
wMtri mma, for frepra (like innarhu : d^ 3732), or we should 

^ la B«»gaii tli« word is pT«n m neut., bat no ciidsDot is sddaoed bom mj 
O.Ir. UtL 



i 
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restore frecra and ecna ; ecna is an old neut. which in Mid. Ir. 
became fern. See PH. 

(y3) adma ( : amra) 452, amra ( : glanna) 580, glanna ( : sutralla) 
4344. 

In LIT. texts, so far as mj collections go, the distinction is well 
preserved : the adjective is regularly in -a, the noun in -u. 
In the noun -a appears in some old neuters, and is doubtless 
connected with a change to the fem. Such are athchumma 33^ 14, 
eumachta Windisch Wb. (gen. eumachia mdri 110^ 1), freera^ 
Windisch, erfuacra 34» 48, tacra "Windisch, innarha 1*> 4, 
31* 42, 32* 15, and Windisch, and soscila 32* 45 (by aoacSlu 
35» 31). Further, duma 88* 16,' 21, was probably a neut. 
which became fem. ; the same explanation is probable in the case 
of fodai and dogra, by dogru^ Windisch, though I have no clear 
evidence of their original gender. 

In the LL. text TT. we have forhu 1810, 1913, erchru 2170, 
idnu 1503, mochu 2222, riffu 1082, 1264, 2134, 2150, umu 39. 
Of the -a-forms athchomma 604, 1719, 1720, eumachta 1795 and 
4ena 2107 have been spoken of already ; acra 330 is an old neut. ; 
as to orbbaid 881, O.Ir. orbe is neut., Mod. Ir. forba is masc. 
In Mn. the occurrences comartha 460* 14, 466* 18, 25, 480» 18, 
fogra 459^ 42, fuagra 468^ 47, furfogra 473^ 12, fregra 460*» 38, 
indarba 449^ 5, etc., are all from old neuters; in the ace. pi., 
however, -« is clearly confused with -a. In the LBr. texts, PH. 
and MC, confusion is established for the dat. sg. 

Accusative Plural Masculike. 
This might be expected to follow the same rule as the dat. sg. 
As to the adj. the facts are clear. For the noun the evidence 
points in the same direction. In SR. 7386 Niniuandai is not 
supported by the metre, and may be corrected to Niniuandu. In 
TT. we have Troiannu passim, also Troianno 218, further barbardu" 
221. In dindgnai 557 by dindgnu 272 (g. in dindgnai 734) 
I have no clear evidence of the original gender ; it may have been 
an old neuter.' In the -^n. confusion has clearly taken place, 
cf. Troiannu 451* 15, 453^ 46, 456* 23, 467* 41, 43, Latindo 480» 2 
with Laitinta 468* 24, Rudulta 473^ 5, 42. 

1 In Mid. Ir. we find both u i frecra^ e.g. LU. 34^ 25 and BB. 469^ 20, and 
M Ifreera PH. 

' Though it is accompanied by m6r ( : br6n). 

> In 528 we hare rigdamna^ but in 1065 rigdamnu. In Ann. Ul. 936 rigdomna 
H'Brmn points to a neuter. 
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Nominative akd Accusatite Tlvrll. 

Aa we saw above, in this declension the plural wonld in Mid, Ir. 
fall together in form with the singular. In Kid, It, a new 
distinctive plural in -^ i§ developed. In Sll. there aro no 
instances. In LIT, I have noted only one, trachimred^ 33* 6.* 
In LL- testa it is common : — LG. iatcareda 22^ 30, muimfeda 18* 27, 
TT. eemada, 1702, anmireda 1425, hraihhmlkU 297, hmmd§ 
1622, mmmmrgeda 314, tmcairedd 13, lUhlaiiheda 175, ttehiam 
210 ; Cath Ruiss na Rig,' comarfa (by ^(tma)^ ertdsda^ dtghm 
^Im^Mcida^ merggitia, meida. In the BB. text JEn. we hx 
fQrmnad^ 454' 31, gesgad^ 466"* 25 (but gettga 479» 8), at^tn 
450» 33, hUdedn 453* B, 5i^i?^?>^Pi/ff 468^ 47, Mrmdtt 45r 25, 
Atkinson's glossary to PH, fumishea conmrihada^ ecm<^rM\ 
foihada^ tigernada^ timnada^ atthmda, cridsda (by 0r%de)f fuigi 
m&rcedttj Gegaireda, mikda^ trachtaireda.^ 

Sometimes the is? forms spread to the dat. fogadaih BB. 47S* 19; 
PH. aithudaih by nUhnih (but tomarthaih, cridih), Sometimef 
4 appears in the gen.: TT. hiUd 1383, 1412, iikd 1413, Mil. 
tiger nad 476^* 38 ; this final d, however, has no phonetic value. 

According to Bottin and Finck* this ending spread from 
ace. pi. of dental stems such as comh^ ace, pL comlada^ filii fiUd^ 
i%# : sltg0dt§. In Mid* Ir, the ace, form spread to the nom,, e,g. 
eomlada SR. 411, uehfidn TT, 1731. 2045, BB. 461' 3. And then 
ttffimada : Ugerna = tmnhd(^ i emnla, erideda : erid^ = uckida : uchi. 
But there was probably another factor. In Mi*3. Ir. a final 
aapirated d became r^uiescent, as is shown by the fact that it if 
often written where it is not etymolo"^ chilly justified, e.g, rmnad 
LL. 86^ 46, cnt'ltid LL. 20^ 36 (but emUs 22^ 28), orhaid TT. 3Sl, 
cUmmd BB. 449*^ 41, haindaad 475^ 44, tiggadh 451* 15, 



En. 

thfl 



^^H 



j^SSBSFSSlf^i0^ oceaplfii a peculiar posiitiou. Cf. imdad LU. 92^ 4, ^ 
W 81^, ImMi 90^ 3S, mdadail m** 17, but imdm SS^ 23, U%^ 1 7, etc, 
DiiiiQ l>j Uie eleventh rentury there was an extenfliTe trftfiiiltioa to ihe ilanUJ 
dedttUdioELj \mdef the iuHueuce of tondaf 
1 I quota from Ui>guD*a index to hi« edititm, 

* Fiiftht?r, from aifhit wo (iad uat oaly m(hm but also mthmdff^ fntifn mirbmii 
not oftly mirhuii hut also mirMiifdit, 

* OfittJu, Melanges Ungniftiqaea offeiis k M* Antolue Meillet, p. 41 < Finck, 
Pie arant'T MuuiJart, i, p. 177^ Both acholarfi b&& m thes« fonn^ the Bnteeedaatft 
of tht^ Mod. Ir, pL in >i, and In my opimoD rightly^ At least 1 haye been i^le 
to diicoTer nothing against tbt equiitiim, and it ^ema to he suppoTted bv Mod* I 
mtln {Finck) troai aa ohliqae case of 0,lr. dadu. 
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should then have e.g. sg. cdiced (i.e. cdig^), bunad (i.e. hum), hy 
pi. cdiceda, hunada,^ 

-I- and -i-stems. 

As these two classes of stems differ only in the singular, they 
may be conveniently treated together. At the outset it may be 
noted that in Mid. Ir. the gen. sg. of -z-stems and the plural of 
-K-stems split up into two divisions according as the preceding 
consonant was palatal or non-palatal. Thus true, g.s. of intt, is in 
Mid. Ir. true (i.e. inie), but hliadne, bliadnae, g.s. of hliadain, and 
ripns, rignae, g.s. of rigain,^ give in Mid. Ir. hliadna (i.e. blladw) 
and rigna (i.e. rigw). The plural of Ml is suili, Mlih^ Mle = 
Mid. Ir. Mli or Mle {snU), suilih (suiih), Mle {suli), but the 
plural of cruim is crumaiy crumaib, crumae = Mid. Ir. oruma 
(krum9\ crumaib, eruma. The plural of the adj. maith is maithiy 
maiihiby maiths, and maith = Mid. Ir. maithi or maithe, maithib, 
maithe or maithi and maith, but the plural of c6ir is cdrai, c6raib, 
c6ir = Mid. Ir. cora, c6raib, c6ir. 

Thb Singular of -i-stems. 

Already in O.Ir. by bliadni we find bliadin BCr. 32* 9, 39^* 1.* 
In the Mid. Ir. texts which I have examined the only nouns ^ in 
which I have found the old forms of the dat. and ace. are aidchi by 
adaig, and insi by inis. In the nom. aidchi BB. 481* 26 = Mod. Ir. 
oidhehe, the form of the oblique cases has spread to the nom. An 
isolated nom. of the same kind is indsi, for inia, BB. 450* 22. 

' A parallel to this is found in freeartha^ the Mid. Ir. gen. oifreera. In the 
nom. freera fell together in sound with adrad, etc., hence the gen. freeartha like 
adartha, etc. 

* In Mid. Ir. the nom. rigain is replaced by rigan ; for examples see 
Windiach, Wb. This might be explained from the gen. sg. rigna^ which in 
Mid. Ir. might represent the gen. of either rigain or rigan. 

' In O.Ir. some nouns, e.g. miit, have only the gen. after this declension, but 
the dat.- and aoc. like -t-stems. So the borrowed words eandin, g. candns Ml. 
35^ 17, d. eanoin Ml. 46*' 14, injinit g. infinite Sg. 154^ 1 ; eclia has the geu. 
meike or eeoUoj cf. Stokes, Bezz. Beitr. xi, 83. In Bezz. Beitr. xi, 81, euil 
should be deleted ; it is an -a-stem, and the nom. is eul ; further, /ut /, for fuile 
and fuili are plural. In te$huith ib. 83, as in the simple buith, the old nom. both 
has been replaced by the form of the dat. and ace. On foehrice and taidehriee, 
see Thumeysen, CZ. ii, 81 . Peculiar are telehai, Bezz. Beitr. xi, 83 and SB. 6752, 
and tifMt, ^ezz. Beitr. xi, 83 and LU. 74' 30, for it is improbable that tdin was 
an -t-stem. 

* Bxoept in the borrowed words episeopdti PH., sacerdoti SB. 4494, 5166,. 
like trind6ti Ml. 15^ 4. 
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Gesiiive Biitguiab of -I-stems* 

Chan^fi of D&€Un$iim. 

Already in OJ?. tchu (from Lat. e^kiia) makes the gen, #^frlW 
m well as #^^fl.* So gnuu^ SK. 1708, Wmdisch Wb., M.* 
BB, 48 P 28, corresponds to Jr. gnum^ gniua ; so further^ duakki^ 
makhi PH, In Mod. It. thie transfomaation has spread fu: 
e.g, »^i7tf for Ma J duUe for rfii/a. The model for this change 
be found in (1) mj>, ime, and the like; (2) ia -a-stemB in 
the old nom. faaa been replaced by the dat. and ace, form; m* 
abOTe, p. 21 L 

In some borrowed words in O.Ir, the gen, is like the nam. 
^Qcli aru ahhgitir 8g, 23^ 5, 24* 10, argumint ML 64* 12, ii^mm 
^g. 5" 7, 7^ 17. 18, ^rammMw Acr. 13^ 1, fmiii Sg. 39* U 
iiipmrlmi Sg, 40^ 15, i^otr ML 14'* 5, Uhmamii ML 48* 
Uitmin ML 104^ 3. But in Mid. Ir* we have itatr^ PH., 
nacmh FH*, ^mxiaTly /rmammte SR. 34, 164» 214, 274, 

NOMINATITE A^n ACCUSATIVE pLUElL NeUTEE, 

In Jr. the ending is #'j muira = Lat. marm. In Mid. It. m%w§ 
aUo appears, e.g. LL. 1"^ 9, TT. 256, but also mmm LU» 31* 3* 
From guin comes ^o?»(i TT, 1582, Wiodisch Wb* ; tr&mgma 
appears already in a much older text LU. 60* 2h In Mid* It. 
j^tiiVi ia fern., el m §ma TT. 2041, 2052, yottt adhail TT* 1482 
in the plur. it is inflected like a fem. -d-stem, gen, gon^ aih§y 
TT. 658, 660, 175£>. In muir, which in Mid. Ir. is fern,, thfti 
pi mmru comes also probably from -d-stems ; that mum should alio 
live on may be explained from the influence of ^Ir*, with which 
it is often associated. 




i 



QwsvwnL PLn&it.. 1 

Ai in -w-stema (set below, p* 230} sn\ma$ was replaced by gnm^ 
M in course of time mMh was replaced by «iii. But in the latter 
^Me the change is later. In -i^-stems we shall baTo an example 



' Id Mid. Lr. Iht g«n. iratVttf leadtj to a noin, ^e^sj SB. 4411, -l&SS; FH, 
Mho^fii both iclai» flod tf^iu ; ki Mu(i. Ir. tt b m^ faint. 

> If the j^raeediiig coasnoiuit m Doa-p(Lliit4l, then -ae might be fixpeetej, 
blooming b Mid. Ir. -a. lo ML 20*^^ ^ drutnt/mi mif^ht he explMuea fram 
eonfusidn of ftnal *ar and 6an) -at, aX. CZ. iv, 61 ; in Mid. Ir. it pis9m mto ^e 
*fj-d«elet)sttkn : drummAnn 'FT. l^SS, tframiM^fitA 1373. In SB. 1736 immiit is 
u&ed ior huada to g^t a rhyma with simgu- 
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Irom the F^lire Oenguso, about 600 a,p.; by 1000 a.d*, as we 
«;hall see from the Saltait na Rann, the change was practically 
<:omplete, Ie -i-stems the change is only beginning in SK, 

(The reason for the difierence of treatment is appai^nt. In 
-n^tenne a nom* pi. ^nUi^a and a dat. pi. gninmih would resemble 
4katha, cmila, thathaih^ cmilaih^ while -i-stems where the final 
vowel wai preceded by a palatal consonant would resemble the 
plur. of *i-stems like nime and of -i<j-f5tems like tih. A prim^ 
it might have been expected that in Bouns like mdma^ where the 
final vowel ia preceded by a non-palatal consonant^ the change 
would be earlier; the followiDg lists, however, furnish little in 
support of this, except in the -i-stem HMam. 

SR, : (a) aii^ke 2524, cUfaid^ 2904, diih 22, 1143, 1832, 
mirhaih 328, vruth^ 127, $ruithi 1059, 4523, faith 7455 hy faiha 
ft 7471, Uiadf^e (: di^) 4728, but hiada 877, 892, 898, hUadna 2272 
' [\ triamm) 2304 {\miadMa), 2332 {:rw§ta\ 2344 {i gialta), 3386 
(: ciaUa), 3412 (: r%;a),4011 (: CoMpimda), 4%2Z, 4956 (: riagU), 
5683, 6633 (: riagla), testa 3591, 7555, crittm 890, 7620, dm^na 
7620, 7646, /«k 4405, 7273. 

(^) */ia<^<in 2014 (ladjiadar), 6638 {; ri^glad), eui U33, 2439, 
4913. JmcaU (: <fi^^ifi) 885 is a metrical license.^ 

8e4l Tuflin : (a) lafmmna 16» 24- 
O) rend,^ 16M2, 

?A.; {«) ynijM 30* 40, dimna 30* 33, 30^ 22, 31» 7, 13, 
ditk'21*2, 12, 
(^) ^(Wi 30» 3. 
CL.: (a)>Mni7n3, 
S.ReLr (a) dAla ^0^ M. 
e^AS. : («) ^*»«£# 52* 20. 

Se.L.B. t (a) fadi 34* 19, ididi 31^ 35, dmm 33* 44. 
O) %(d 33- 17, iiiii^dcA 32^ 2A,fia€al 33* 39. 
Sc.E, : (rt) Ml 37* 33. 
(^) dkl 34* 6, 35^ 7. 
CA.: (rt) <f*OT«^7^ 14, 10*8. 
O) «in 1*8, 14M6. 

* In 7098 it »eetti9 that/^i;* should be restored to asaonate with edUk, 
■ 8«« below, p. 231. 

* Vm form b commoQ in PH. In U.Ir. it ti dkU and dktk^ d. pi. ikilik 
«R,1S09, 6045. 
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LG.: (a) aidchtlS^ 1, 26» 2. 

TT.: (a) ffetnte 1031, airdemna 963. 

(/3) 3/ia(^n 693, 1882, 1913, dul 160, 1508, g<m 660, 1759, 
a%ofi 658. 

JSn. : (a) yw^tf 463» 14, 479» 38, maine 449* 25, 481* 47, 
mfliW 472» 19, muire 456» 6, 482» 12. 

(/3) 3;«aian 485» 9. 

The adjective, when used as a substantive, has the same inflezioit 
as the noun. When, however, it is followed by a noan, then 
already the long forms are very rare. I have noted only hemmti^ 
nindraice Rev. Celt, xv, 489.* From the O.Ir. period downwards 
the common forms are those like sonatrt, deithhtr, etc., cf. CZ. 
iv, 64.« 

Genitive Dual. 

In Mid. Ir. the short form of the gen. pi. makes its way also into 
the dual: hliadan TT. 1810, 1817. 

-u-stems. 
Nominative Plural. 

For the O.Ir. endings -e, -ae, -ai^ see Eriu i, 1 sq. In Mid. Ir. 
the ending develops regularly into -a : — cressa, ferta^ gnima^ gotha^ 
srotha, etc. 

Accusative Plural. 

In SR. the O.Ir. ending -u appears in a number of instances : — 
brichtu 3850, cathu 4077, 5527, cithu 683, 807, 6047 (in every 
instance it rhymes with hithu)^ lessu ( : JSssu) 5010 ; further in the 
phrase tria hxthu 168, 200, 684, 1740, 4998, 6048. In other texts 
-w appears in the phrase tria hithu: LTJ. 13* 43, 17*» 29, 34* 9, 
36» 15, 37* 11, 16. Otherwise it is rare : gnimu LTJ. 10* 23 (the 
form also appears in the text of the Amra), 17* 23, cksu (: i»u) 
40* 10, hrictu LG. 20* 3, cathu TT. 300, trachtu 1086. 

The ending -a appears already in ilgotha Sg. 197* 11, and in/eda^ 
Connac*s Glossary s.v. serb.^ In Mid. Ir. it is the usual form. 



* An(>ther example might be inna ndam naUae Ml. 121* 19 ; however, in ehon 
alta^ Trip. Life, 158, sugj^e8t8 that in some compounds allaid was inflected like 
a noun. 

* But cruad, metri eama, SR. 4685. In Ml. 74«^ 3 dint is probably a scribal 
error for diuit. 

* For some posfiible instances in Ml. sec CZ. iv, 51. 
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SB. : catha 4762, 501 2, datha ( : iratha) 53, gnima ( : mima) 4288, 
retha ( : betha) 5274, smaehtai (: targeai) 162. 

LU, Texts. 

SCO.: eatha 114M5. 

FA. : erma 30* 30, derttuasa 27* 8, f&rta 30»> 17, «ro^Aa 

29» 33, todSmama 27» 23, 31^ 8. 

Sc.E. : crechta 35* 24, gnima 37* 16, 37^ 14, fulUuchia 35* 16, 

21, rita 36* 47. 
CA. : <?a<^ 11»20. 

LG. : catha 6» 40, 16»> 20, 18» 14, 19»> 36, datha 16^ 23. 

TT.: catha 956, 1360, 1575, 1789, crechta \U&, feda 1988, 
^ima 470. 

Nenn. : MancAwa 203* 6, %,ferta 209» 21. 

^n: : eatha 456» 7, 462» 23, slesa 46 1» 15. 

In Eriu i, 3, note, I have suggested that -a is the nom. form 
which, under the influence of -i-stems in which the nom. and 
the ace. were the same in form, came to be used also for the aoc. 
The only alter oative would be to suppose that flnal -u became 
phonetically -a, as nom. sg. hethu became hetha. But, apart from 
the question how it is that -u became -a here while it remained 
in -o-stems (see above, p. 216), there is a fatal objection to such 
an explanation. It will be seen that in the ace. as in the nom. 
there is umlaut of a preceding -t- or -w- : feda, ferta, gotha^ erothaf 
etc. Now, not only is there no evidence, so far as I know, that 
a secondary -a could produce such an effect, but there is evidence 
to the contrary. For instance, O.Ir. trumme, duhe, unge became, 
by the middle of the ninth century ^ a.d., trummaf duha^ unga, but 
the u of the preceding syllable remained, it did not become o. 
Hence, even if it might be supposed that the final -u became by 
phonetic change -a, guthu would have become and would have 
remained *gtdha^ it would not have become further gotha, tria 
hithu, in which the old form survives, is a traditional formula. 

Nominative and Accusative Plubal Neutee. 

The Idg. ending was -u. In Irish this disappeared, changing 
under certain conditions e of the preceding syllable to «.' O.Ir. 
instances are inna dor Ml. 23* 13, frUna torus (leg. dartM) 

» CZ. iv, 477 sq. 

* Brugmann, Grundrise i*, 125. 

Phil. Tram. 1905. 16 
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jn. 46* 12,* inna mind BCr, 4lS inna rind' BCr. 18^ 10, Ml. 2*H 
145<i 3. Tliis farm occasionally appears in later literatiire, e.g. mk 
rindy SE, 101, 202, 257, tri trdth SR, 1041, jm oM trdtMJJ, 28M- 
In O.Ir. the ending -a aleo appearg, na dair^m ML 46"* 19, hmrd * 
Sg, 67* 11. The explanation is simple. In tlie nom. ace. pL of 
neut, -^J-stems tb^re was a form without and a form with a, 
e.g. tf#«^/ aod <?^^^<i.* After the analogy of emila to ctnil wu^ 
fbnned <l<frfl to dir^ In Mid. Ir. -n is tie common endiiLgp t.f 
e^fraLU*?*' 18, 31^ 16, BB. 459*22, 478M1. rtr^^/^JtitrtrLU. 1I4M2,*" 
Irnnd BB. 453* 13, renda TT. 179, r«s?ifl<i BB. 45 1^* 20» r«iii 
MC. 13, Unm 37.« 

Gbkitfte Plueal. 

OJr, forms like ^rtiwei^ ^ were early replaced by analogical for 
like fffiim. In Fel. Oeng., Ep. 397, dir already appears. 
Mid. Ir. the old form survii^ef only in certain phrttses. 

SR. : caih 873, 4675, dan 7212, d^r 871, 922, ^iW 990, 680 
firt 694, sUm 938, gnlm 626, 698, 2390, mind 989, 6806, nUh 60i| 



J 



< IF. 1, 7G. 

^ T))e dat. mindmib ML 35« 16 bj rmdaib BCr. 18« 4 is beesuee in 
i ii radical, in rinrf it bas come ttmn e, cL E. Schmidt, IF. i, 72. 

• The ro&EiIism ol the ftrat flyliablfi is peculiar. A coutftmiiiBtion ol "Hiir 
(from ^hffQ) uud Am-aF la A^^i, elc., is tbe «" dtie ta the mflueDfia of nfiHt 
-o*stem» ? 

* Cf. CZ. IF, 63, 489. 

* Out with ohiitig^ io the maac. Mse, tf/wti 121^ 16. 

• In Mid. Ir, tho raasc. -i-st^m rind * point ' followa the infleiloQ of 
<ltw,' «,g. ww»w LL. 90* 37, TT. 1348, rmmih LL. 91* 62 (Me alto below, 
|i. 331), Schmidt. IF^ i, 69, not«^ derives r'in^ from ro + %nd. Bat to jud^ 
from « 4« fvinii YBL, ^S> 1, it wouLd B6em that md is oeutfiT. The «C€. pi. u 
r»m« LU. 65* 35, the dat. is indaih 67* 17» BB. 470>^ 4, 47fj»^ 35, ^6. The dal 
indaih points to n flt£rm iNiffi- ; in mna hy indaib the # muat b« Rtislogieftl, aum : 
Inif e rfff(«»<i i rind — tenna : i»«rf, etc, 

' It baa been cuatomarr to giTe the geo. pL e.jj. of *ilA as kftht ; of tbu 
«xigt^ae of such a f orm, noweTer, I cau dUoover ao evidenc«^ Mid. Ir* MA«, 
tr^Ati, point t(> O.Ir- huhme, greth^ \ h^thtt* (MS. bitM should be reatored 
ID Fti. besg. Prol. 156, wbfffi^ it rb^rmes with ^rethaf (MS> ^rtthit], ^n. pL 
of fHIA. Cf. furthor/*H* Wb, 12'> 15, fertas Ml. 17* 9, g«a. pL of /fl, and 
the oommou sjwDing of the eodin^ -a'l «.g. rii^H Ml. 15* 2lwhieii io Acr. 8^ 1 
has become reta)^ firts* Ml. 40^ 22, All this iDdicatea thftt (1) the consonant 
before the indilig wbj tint) -palatal ; (2) thfit the root to wet was llnble Io tbo 
umlattt produced by a fuHoiriag ix ot q. Jk-uce the cumsnt explanation of the 
form a»eds i»omo modifieatJont for it does not Accc'imt for ihene two thitigs. The 
foUowin^ ta the aoootmt whldi I would fiu^'^^^titiL Mg, *&iitu^m b«otmo 
•*f^pj*e«, *hiihD, and, with umlaut^ •AfiAo. But *hHh& fell together witli 
no. Iff. hfihv from ^&it(m§. To gt-t a diitinutiTe cndinF -# was horrowod 
nrom tie -t-declonimn, and in particular from that otaaa of -i<fflem» in which 
ibo pi«Mdliig oonsonant was aon-palatal. In the new foroi ^ oonfoout bifofi 
Ibo tndiof remiined non- palatal. 
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reeht 1575, 1615, rind 274, 845, 865, 7424 (but renn 2259), truth 
42, 9uth 7283. 

LU. Texts : FA. todemam 29»» 27, trath 31» 10 ; Sc.E. rind 
37» 32, er^eht 35» 16, 22; Sc.L.B. todemam 33^ 17; CA. ^nim 
12^ 27, 44. 

TT. : cath 823, etc., erecht 651, echt 1709, gnim 301, mind 1667, 
/^^ 138, 1346, 1419. 

Aen. : ceast (* cestus *) 460*> 24, etc., ereeht 478» 43, ^nim 
457* 12, 13. 

But in a traditional phrase tria hithu na mhetha LU. 27^ 35, etc., 
ar dea na muire 7 na srotha BB. 482* 12. 

As to the vocalism of Jirtf truth, etc., it may be explained from 
the fact that in the nouns which the new genitiyes followed as 
their model the gen. pi. was the same in form as the nom. sg. 
In some cases e appears, renn by rmd SR., PH., and after the 
analogy of this rmd ' pointe' LU. 16» 12, 79» 40, Und LU. 48» 21, 
r$th SR. That this e has anything to do with the e of the older 
form of the gen. is highly improbable. In rend it is probably due 
to the tendency of the noun to form the nom. sg. rend = Mod. Ir. 
reann^ cf. rend 'point' LL. 91» 51, 91^ 26; so probably lend. 
Mod. Ir. nom. leann, 

GsKiTiTB Dual. 
Olinn da loeh, Hy. v, 20. 

Chakob ot Declension. 

In later Irish -M-stems often pass into the -o-declension, first in 
the sing. Already in O.Ir. Jiae has Jias as well as feseo in the gen. ; 
the frequent dative Jiuse resembled Jiur, Another isolated O.Ir. 
instance is tomaie Ml. 20^ 21. Examples frqm Mid. Ir. are: — 

dg, * battle,' g.s. dig TT. 1349, 1997, by dga TT. 1584; but 
ii.pL dga TT. 1614. 

ummus, n.pl. amai* (as ace.) BB. 467^ 9. 

cleee, g. eleua and clise; see Windisch Wb. and Meyer, 
Contributions. 

eoead, g. coeaid SR. 3042, TT. 822, 855, BB. 467* 20, 468^ 20, 
469* 26, by coetha TT. 852, BB. 468* 13, 470» 18 ; but n.pl. eoethi 
TT. 4, ace. eoetha BB. 456* 8. 

eomram, g. eamraim TT. 1019, 1348. 

diummut, g. diumaia LU. 10* 17, PH., by diummusa LU. 10* 15. 
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Mid. It. nom, ace. doir9e = 0*lr. dainm is still comtnoi^ e.g, 
446, 457, LU. 114^ 11, TT. 2094, BB. 462^ 46, 471* 20- 

ihd, g. ^luii BB, 475» 8, 24, by duda 484"* 3h 

immarmm, g. immarUk SR, 1438, 4994, (marhuk LU, SS** 19. 

i?iOTt«, g, inimim TT, 1647, PH,, by tViiOTtwa PH, ; eoni,, aoc/pl 
»i»i»»««*a TT. 165!, 1796, ace, i»»ttj»r*M^, LU* 6» 17. 

indrams, g. indrmmis FH* 

mpr^d^ g. oiprid FH* 

dff*«», g. dmaiV) PH. 

P0cmd^ g, petsmid LU. 32^ 24, PH,, by pscclha PH., n.pL 
PH*, by /^^lia LU. 17* 13, i^tf^cifAa PH., ace. j?<m?(^ LU. 32*» 32, 

smrAaj, g. «0i]k?A<tiW 8R* 1786, by Mnch^m 6638 ; ^c, pL 
LU. 15^ 14. 

m, g. tiii ' LU. 8^ 43. 

iomm, g. tomnh BR, 374, 462. 

la the Sugas F^gm, g, F^gtaa has for its voc, Fm^guu 
67*» 3, etc., by /Vr?t« LU. 58^ 4, etc. 

In Mid* Ir. iriuh * tribe* is replaced by treh, e.g. d.Si ^firt 
4433, 4881, 5149, g. treih 4483, dat trei^ 4193, ace. dlty^th 7083, 
dual rfi Mf^ 4624, iLpL iT4ha 4432, 4433, 4437, dat tfi^^ 4?: 

Consonant St^mi endiflg in an ExplosiTe. 

NoMIHiXITB StWeULAK. 

For H, rf^ is common in Msir^ mil * soldier' is replaced by 
e.g. SR. 2092, 2701, TT, 372, 1920, ^n. 468*' 25; u§anut tt 
mara LU. 42*' 13. 




DjLxtfs SDrotJiiis. 

idhUf tkntu, hare tbe flat. 
9q. By eAihrmig^ 



In the O.Ir. glosw:*s nouns like 
hthatdj Sfintaid, or hthu^ 6eniu^ el. GC.^ 256 
cathair appears, Wb, IS'' 1, MI, 74* 13, 8g. 28* 8. ¥smn 
eomes t^nid and ^an^ ML 31^ 4. In i>M texts, though I have no 
examples from tbe glosses, nouns like iiigtf bave also a dat. 



I 



1 



» An cild oetitef -M-atfim. In na feidi BB. 478* 2, acq. IA> L^» S"* 42, it 
booom« fern., and is iud&cted Uk^ nn -a-ftkm. Nnm, pL li^ l^e'f EC* tJii, 
^. eila« ML 51' 4. 

2 This -i-stem /raijf, frt^a^ which u aawxlatod in oerUia pbnioi with &«*, in 
Mid, Ir. dei'elpps dutitftl fontii, cf, Wiadiaoh Wb. ; ftimilarty d&^^ ^a ' ' 
ef, Indei to Togail Tr6i. 
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the nom. In Mid. Ir. texts, so fax as my obseryation goes, the 
long forms are the common ones in the dat. as in the aoe. 
Instances of the short forms from Mid. Ir. are : — 

SR. : gleo 6585, nia 5283. 

LU. : DaBr. hethu 17» 16, Aid. Nath. eathair 38*' 27. 

TT. gUo 1872 (by gliaid 2007, 2015). 

JEn. : eathair (by cathraig), trichai 450^ 1, cf. ediea, LL. 103* 39, 
iricha LU. 49* 14. 

PH. : dorehatu, dittu, and dite, sendatu (by sendataid), aihh 
(by ahhaid)^ gleo, coimdiu (by eoimdid). 

Accusative Siwgulab. 

In the Old Irish glosses the form of the nom. occasionally 
replaces that of the ace, cf. GC* 257, where add fotrhthetu 
Wb. 9^ 10. Instances from Mid. Ir. texts are, e.g. : — 

SR. : hethu 807, cin 3571, 5399 (MS. cind), 5484 (but ctnaid 
5576, 3620, 4994), tene 314 (but tenid 1891 >), ceo 7183, gleo 246, 
12698, 3895, 4131, ruiri 778, ardruire 7560, eechtmoga 757, fichi 
5628.* 

LU. Texts: CA. ceo, FA. illatu {-=^ildatu) 27* 10, Sc.L.B. itu 
33a 8. 

Nenn. : eathair (by eathraig), 

^n. : gko 480» 4 (by gliaid 460^ 33, 461» 12), ara 472»> 42, 
/eathair (by eathraig) saepe. 

PH.: 5tf^^ (by bethaid), dorchadu, cin (by einaid), coma (by 
eomaid), coimdiu (by eoimdid). 

Isolated instances of nom. for ace. are: — eara LL. 82» 10, rfrti* 
LU. 47» 24, JSocho LL. 9» 42, i^iVi(?Aa 8» 4, lia TT. 1804, ^rwAa 
LU. 118^ 14. 

TBAirSinOlf TO THE GuTTXTEAL DECLENSION. 

In Mid. Ir. many nouns in -r pass into the guttural declension 
after the analogy of eathir, cathrach, and the like. Such are, e.g. : — 

cassar (Mod. Ir. easair), g. casrach SR. 902 (by casra 8308), 
g. p. casrach 902, dat. pi. easrachaib 8170. 

dair, darach, see Windisch s.v., and add ace. pi. daracho BB. 
45 1» 13. O.Ir. daur, daro. 

* Also een tein 1475. 

' In dia rohort . . . noijiehit mili . . . oeus eoeea ar cet eorad 7233 
.the nom. ^l.Jichit, if the text is sound, is also used for the ace. 



2U 
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dmhair EB, 452» 30^ g, dochrach 451* 26. O.Ir. dGch^. 
ii the same change of nom. in Mid. Ir. d^o^hair SB. 12^ = O.k.^ 
d§ehor. 

Immr, iaisair, g. lasraeh 8K. 81 8B, ace. ia^rdt^ TT, 408, m%] 
but /a*ra BB. 450'* 12, ace, lasaCr 462* 2, gen. pi. laitr^h SK m^ 
but lasiar PH, 0.1 r. lassar^ g. ^a«ra<? Ann, UL 645. 

T^mairt g, Temrach LU. 52» 17, ace. IVmrai^ 62* 17* 

The iamo change is found in many loan -words, e.g. : — 

uhh^Uir, g. ahhgiirecK hut ace. aihghittr L8, 814. 

aliQh\ dtm^acK but ace. a/icSiV FH, 

eareoTf earmir, g. carcrach SB. 3267, LU. 33^ 1 1, PH., ace. pL 
mrcracha PH,, dat. eureraekaib TT. 128, but dat. ag. carcmr SB. 
3283, 3290, PH. ace. rar^atV 8R. 3219, 3264, PH., dut pi. carera^ 
L8. 3637. I 

caihair, g. mthrach LU, 33' 26, bnt dat, sg, <;fl^A<jlr SB, 4516, 
LU- 32'^ 9, dat pi cathairih LU. 34» 1. 

fna^istar, g. ma^utreeh LU. 32"^ 5, BB. 207** 18. O.Ir. geE. 
mag Mr i Ascoli Gloas. ccebud. 

mmmtir, g. manuirech LU. 39* 17, gen. pL mmniitrsath LS, 
24 74, but dat. Fg. mainhtir LS. 953, 3295, 

WMmf>, n,pl. nunh-icha YBL. 264^ 16. 

mltair^ g. iaUraeh SE. 7788, but dat. *a/t<itf PH* 

unuUfi g. imutrmK ace, imistmr SB* 4236. 

ftfiK^tr, g. Jwtdr<j(?A LS. 3846, 4310. 

After the aualogy of s.g. mii : saikch O.Ir. at/, a/^ 
rtiT, aikch, cf. Windisch Wh. and Meyer, Con t rib. «.f. So 
Mid. Ir. the borrowed eputU hm gen. pi. tpiitkch LS, 154, bu 
dat. pi. dpiilih MC. 89, 

It will be seen that in the fig. the guttural form is rare, exce| 
in the genitive. 

In O.Ir, athir passes into the guttural declension in the plnrd 
IE the cuinpottnd umaUihraig Ascoli, Gloss, i. In Mid. Ir. snth 
forma are common in the plural of athir, hrathir^ mUhir, tiur^ by 
tho side of the older forms. Examplea will be found below, 
pp. 237 sq. 

ConBonant Stems ending in a NasftL 
Dative SiNoiiLia. 
In tha Jf . glodses nouns in -u have besides -m aim -# and 
the dat., cf. GC/ 265, further Mum dat. of Mumu Ann. UL 734^ 
by Mmu LU* 56^ 39. From Mid. It, I have no collections. 
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Accusative Singular. 

In O.Ir. atmdiSf g. aimdisen^ makes both dat. and ace. atsndia, 
aeeuiB makes ace. accuis Ml. 90<^7. In SR. airmitiu makes airmittn 
1744, and airmitiu 837, similarly in PH. ; tiehtu makes tichtu 
1123, 1322, talam makes talam 31, but usually talmain. An ace. 
Muma is found LTJ. 39» 23. I have no further collections. 

Change of Declension. 

Correspondiog to O.Ir. retglu, retglann * star,* we have in 
Mid. Ir. r^tla^ ritlande LU. 36* 24, like persu persainde (see above, 
p. 212). So O.Ir. dile, diUnn * deluge,* becomes in Mid. Ir. diliu, 
dilinde BB. 22^ 45. In Mid. Ir. tkhtu is replaced by iiaehtain ; 
from this the gen. is tiaehtana LL. 4^ 28. 

Neater -N-stems. 

Dative Singular. 

In O.Ir. forms like gremmaim, ceimmim are regular. In later 
O.Ir. shorter forms begin to appear :—/orefiW^mm Ml. 19** 5, 
75*» 4, maidtn 84° 9 (MS. maim), maidm 85° 6, cindruim 78^ 4. 
In Mid. Ir. the short forms are common, the long forms are 
exceptional. Thus already in SR. we have anmaimm 632, 3854, 
rimim 1634, but hHm 6920, dim (bis) 469, gairm 1487, ingrim 
6480. In later LU. texts we have e.g. anmm 32» 27, driim 38* 37, 
foglaim 4» 36, 40, gairm 32*> 34, gen 2* 45 by anmaim (MS. anmain) 
32* 45, anmum 42** 11. In LG. we h&Ye foglaim 2» 15, 20 ; in TT. 
dim 1035, 1505, reim 1644 by anmum 48 ; in ^n. gairm 457* 13, 
lem 476» 20, maidm 483*' 40, 484» 21, seinm 454* 36.» 

Nominative and Accusative Plural. 

In later O.Ir. anman, etc., become, with doubling of the final n, 
anmann, etc., cf. CZ. iv, 483. In Mid. Ir. anmann, ciimenn, etc., 
are the usual forms. For -nn, -nna appears in later Mid. Ir. From 
LU. I have no examples. From LL. I have noted anmanda 89* 11, 
101* 38. Of BB. texts -^n. has anmann 450» 26, garmann 478* 20. 
Nenn. has anmanda 203* 47. Of LBr. texts MacConglinne has 
anmand, cimend, mirendy nadmand, sesh^mend by anmanna, mirenda. 



^ In MacConglinne there is a literary roTival of the longer forms :- 
tm«ffi by imm 81, lomtim 101. In that curious archaizing composition, The Life 
of Hugh Roe 0*Donneil, the long forms are also used as nominatLvee, e.g. 
ttnmaim 4, cormaim 8. 
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PH. has anmand, comanmanny but usnally anmanna, c^mindM^ 
Ummda} 

Changs of Decleitsiok. 

In O.Ir. arhor is inflected in the obliqne cases like an »-8tem: 
g. arhe^ dat. arhaimm^ etc. In Mid. Ir. arhor is inflected like an 
-o-stem ; for examples see Meyer, GontributionSy s.v. 

li'oims of Eelatioiiship in -r-. 
GsinnYE Plural, 

In O.Ir. this ends in -e : athre, tndthre, etc.' In Mid. Ir. athrt 
etc.y have been replaced throughout by the analogical athar^ etc., 
e.g. athar SR. 4987, brdihar SR. 4470, 7320. 

For transition of these nouns to the guttural declension see 
above, p. 234. Examples will be found below, pp. 237, 238. 

Neuter -s-stems. 
GjEWiTTVE Plural. 

In Mid. Ir. the O.Ir. forms like sldbs are giving place to shorter 
analogical forms like sliah, 

SR. : (a) nime 1114, 7733, tiri 506. 

(y3) dun 7342, kth 3152, Uthglenn 4720, primdun 7342, sliah 223. 

TT. : (a) gHiade 1555. 

(/9) aliab 1440. 

MvL. (a) t\re 456» 6, tigeadh 457» 15. 

Genitive Dual. 

The shorter form also makes its way here : — 
SR. : primleth 4290 ; TT. tir 2256, but Uithe 598, etc., %daU%g$ 
1046. 



* In PH. iftgreim has partly changed its declension. After the gen. sg. 
ingreime and ingrema {in and na), d. iugrim are formed ace. pi. ingremaiy dat. 
ingremaih by ingremaudaih. 

' Brugmann, Gnindriss, ii, G96, speaks of an O.Ir. mdthar, brdthar^ which he 
would derive directly from the Idg. gen. But, so far as I know, such forms do 
not exist; in S«f. 31* 12 mdthar is gen. sg. ; in Fel. Oeng. Prol. 10, some MSS. 
keep the old gen. brdithre. In Ir. we must start from athre^ etc., analogical 
transformations of the Idg. forms. Mid. Ir. athar, etc., are a^ain analo^cal 
transformations of athre, etc. ; that these forms should coincide with those which 
the regular development of the Idg. forms would have given in Irish is a curious 
freak of chance, but nothing more. 
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Apart from these forms I have noted only isolated irregularities. 
Prom dun, g.s. ditin is common by the side of duine,^ From slM, 
n.pl. sliahu appears TT. 1380 for the common sUhe or sUibts (see 
below/ p. 239). Glenn becomes fern., and, after the analogy of 
g.s. glinney d.s. glinn^ developes furms of the -d-declension in the 
plural, e.g., glenna, Trip. Life 112, 216, TT. 2234, glendaih Trip.L. 
96, 100 {by glinnth 144), PH. 

Nominatiye and Accusative Plural of Masculine and 
Feminine Consonantal Stems.' 

As the development is of the same kind in all these stems, they 
may be conveniently taken together. 

iN'OMINATTVE PlUKAL. 

Either (a) the old nominative remains or (y3) it is replaced by 
the accusative form. 

SR. : (a) cinaid 3625, edraid 4660 ; carait 5829 ; hrithemain 
5516 ; athir, senathir 4990, brdthir 3128, 3493, 5813. 

(y3) cathracha 5195 ; cinta* 1412, comlada 411, druidi 3849. 

LU. Texts. 

FA. : (a) ndidxn 27^ 24, hrethemain 30* 44, 30^ 29. 

Aid. Ech.: (a) Ulaid 38^ 31, Z2,filid 39» 3; hrdthir 38^ 15. 

(y3) derhsethracha 38^ 12. 

Sc.L.B. : (a) coin 33» 23. 

(/3) nathracha 33* 15; tenti 33* 30. 

SAM. : (/3) sethracha 2^ 22. 

CA. : (a) Jilid 5»> 3. 
TT. : (a) cdirig 101, riy 152, etc. ; cinaid 507, <?Mratrf 268, etc., 
milid 671, 827, 1848, .1864; carait 826. 

(y3) cathracha 1385, 1625, 1795; /amrfd^t 1345, milidi 227, 618, 
854, 915, 1337, 1354, 1602, 1627, 1681, 1861,r*>M» 1345, secheda 
1731, 2045, teinte 177, tehgtha 1295. 

Nenn. : (a) (^rmi 210» 48, 210^ 5, 31, 32; brethamain 206^ 22. 
(y3) ri>A(/Aa (sic) 209^ 25 ; namaite 210» 51. 

^ It seems to occur earliest in proper names. 

' Of a plural of neuter stents ending in an explosive the only certain instance 
which I have got is from det. In O.lr., as Thumeysen has shown (KZ. xxxvii, 
423), the plur. is det, later deta, and still later deoit LL. 98^ 22. 

» cinnta already in Ml. 62'* 6. 
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JEn. : (a) riff 453'» 8, 456» 10, 465»> 9, 468^ 43, 476* 30, 
476» 33, 477* 11, 478»> 37, airdriff 465»> 42, urrig 475* 30, ruirif 
456» 10, 465* 9; btdbuid 469»> 7, euraid 449* 36, 453* 8, 475» 36, 
475* 30, 476» 33, 483» 22; ndmait 454* 24, 455» 41, 471» 17, 
479* 24 ; coin 473» 47. 

(/9) cathraeha 480» 6, 481» 46, nathracha 454* 38, 41, riffg 
449* 36, 466* 37, airdriffa 475» 44 (but airdrighi 466* 87), 
«m>fl 465*' 9, 476* 39 ; druxdi 465* 20, seicheda 461* 3, iengtha 
454» 33, ^rfl^Mf 453* 10; hrdithri 482* 11, mdithri 479» 39, 
481» 17, seathra 481» 18, Beathracha 479» 40. 

MC. : (a) riy 45 ; digid IS, JlUd 45. 

(y3) ^wMf^t 105. 

Accusative (aud Vocative) Plubal. 

In Mid. Ir. -a tends to be replaced by -u after the analogy of 
-o-stems, e.g. rigu : rkg =firu : fir, (In Mod. Ir. the acc. is in part 
replaced by the nom. From the Mid. Ir. texts which I have 
examined the only instances of this which I have noted are coraid 
SR. 2408, bidhaid andfichemain in PH.) 

SR. : (a) cathraeha 2812, 4754, nathracha 3851, rtga 7252; 
sethra 2978. 

(/3) brdthriu 4640 ( : clii), 3113 (voc), 4700 (voc. : du); mdthri 
7471, 7474 is ambiguous. 

ZU. Texts. 

FA. : (/3) digedu 30» 28. 
DaBr. : (/3) brithemnu (voc.) 17» 35. 
Sc.L.B.: {B) cardiuSS^^X. 
CA. : (^) aegedu 12» 4i,filedu 5* 25. 
TT. : regularly -w : rigu^ curadu, etc. 

Nenn. : (y3) riyw 207* 48, 208» 10 ; mileadu 209* 37 ; eansolu 
207* 44. 

-^n . : As we have seen above, in this text -w is confused with 
-a in the acc. pi. of -o-stems. This confusion will explain the 
presence of -a by -u in consonant stems: daracho 451* 13, riga 
478* 39; hraithriu 481» 19, derhhraithri 467* 24, maithri (voc.) 
46P 39, «tfa^/irrt 467*' 17, seathracha 468» 37. 

MC. : aiUchu ( : aineha) 5 ; colbadu, imdadu 97 ; awti (voc.) 
23, 29. 
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Dental Plurals. 

In Mid. and Mod. Ir.' there is a plural ending in -te, -ta. Such 
a plural would develop regularly in dental stems, in which 
a consonant (/, n, or a dental) preceded, which prevented the 
aspiration of the dental. Thus tens would make in O.Ir. n.pL 
tenid^ ace. pi. teintea^ d.pl. teintib ; in Mid. Ir., with confusion of 
nom. and ace.,' it would become nom. ace. teinUy or teinti^ dat. 
teintib. So from Une, g. Uned^ would come in Mid. Ir. nom. ace. 
Uinte^ dat. Uintib ; from cin would come nom. ace. cinta, dat. 
eintaib. On the analogy of these there were developed from non- 
dental stems containing n or /, e.g. : — 

I6n, n.pl. l6nU, I6nti TT. 163, 1264, 1887, d. lointib SR. 2507. 
In TT. 936 I6nti has spread to the gen. pi. ; cf . tenUd BB. 452'' 5, 
462* 7, 471* 45. 

br6n * quern,' d. pi. brdntib LIT. 68» 26. 

lind, lintib TT. 808. Mod. Ir. linn, linte, etc. 

mdin (g. nukuUf mdna), mointi LS. 3663 = Mod. Ir. mdinte. 
fdn.fdntu LU. 114» 4, fdnta LL. 101» 46, fdntatb LL. 95^ 11 
(but/dnaib TT. 1989). 

fflenn. As we saw before O.Ir. glinne^ glinnib became in Mid. Ir. 
gUnna and glennaib, and these became further glenta LL. 101* 46 
(jhnta -J fdnta), LS. 3662, and glentaib TT. 1989, LL. 95»> 46, PH. 

a// ' cliff ' : alltaib BB. 451»> 9. 

biiale, bualti TT. 1673. Mod. Ir. bmilte. 

eaiU 'wood,' eoilUi BB. 452^ 42, cailltib SR. 6269, coilUib 
BB. 451» 12, 463* 37, 467*' 12. Mod. Ir. coillte, 

eomthindl, comthinoltaib LU. 31<' 23. 

The only plural which I have found in Mid. Ir. when the 
t would not be deaspirated by the preceding consonant is that 
of slkaby skbte LU. 50» 39, sliibti TT. 1406, 1564, BB. 450» 18, 
452^ 42, 8kbtib BB. 45P 8, 24 (but slehiu 450» 26). Here the 
dental plural is probably due to association with glenn and /an. 

The Dual. 

Nominative and Accusative. 

In O.Ir. consonant stems, besides the normal forms such as doit 
(ir. d6e) Conn. b.v. eerbaU, gitdaind (fr. giialae) YBL. 91» 24, Hie 

> For Mod. Ir. cf. Fmck, i, §§ 426, 434, 440, 445, 453 ; Dottin, pp. 40, 41 ; 
Chnstian Brothers' Irish Grammar, pp. 43, 46, 51. 

s In -ir-stems like skndiud the 0. Ir. nom. and ace. would become alike slointe. 
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<frJw) LU. 91» 24, lur^ain {hJurgae) YBL. 91» 2^,mdaieh{fi.malM) 
YBL. 91» 21, *<jr»V? (£r. seir) LU. 69» 29, iligid (fr. <%*) Connac. 
«.v. roth, there appear, after the analogy of nouns like/^fr, «^t7, and 
athir^ in which the nom. ace. dual coincided with the nom. 8g., 
also the forms of the nom. sg. are (fr. are ' temple ') Thesauns 
Palaeo-hibemicus ii, 249, ara ( = arae^ fr. arae\ ara * charioteer' 
LU. 57^ l5,/ot7LU. 134» 4, tens Cormac s.v. heUene.^ 

In Mid. Ir. both the longer and the shorter forms appear, 
€.g., nathraig TT. 362, eathmilid 1256, rigmiUd 1851, eechid 2046, 
4mraid 478, rig 1078, etc., BB. 454» 30, tenid LL. 99* 28, by m^ 
LL. 99» 27, Une LL. 99» 22. Unfortunately the forms are not of 
xiommon occurrence. 

Genitive. 

Mid. Ir. forms of the gen. have been noted above, pp. 228, 
531, 236. 

Dative. 

In Mid. Ir., beside the old dative forms are found sometimes the 
forms of the nom. : foma da thir SR. 2370, don da oenhratan 7624, 
for a dih cualaid { = culadaih) LU. 113^ 17, asna da herla seehtmogat 
LL. 2^ 39, assna da luihg sin 3^ 4, cona di noemoig PH. 2568, dan da 
fer die PH. 2687, don da apstal dee 3076, cona da Ml MC. 89, cona 
di Idynaind 91, /or da hairgin 9. These are forerunners of the Mod. 
Ir. dual, in which one form serves for all cases. 

The Dual op the Article. 

In O.Ir. in serves for all cases; in Mid. Ir. for t?i, na also appears. 
tSR., Nom. : (a) in da mesraigthe 158, in da se rind 257. 

(/^) na da gaeth dec 85, na da thuaith dec 4633, na da Mag 5881. 

Ace. : (13) na da mesraigthe 160, na da iasc 7626, na da mac 7682, 
na di hai 5433, na d'l phiair 7467, na d'l Maire 7475. 

Gen. : (;3) na da primleth 4290, na daJUsc 4328. 

Dat. : don da oen bratan 7624, but /or na da thir 2369, dona dih 
tri'baih deec 4730, etc. 
LU. Texts, Nom.: (a) an dd gein 52^ 23. 

(/3) na di chruim 3* 20, na da chruim 3* 39, na da nert 3» 39, 
na dd chuirr 5^ 1, na da apstal 27^ 20, wa dd draic dec 29^ 19. 



' In Bv. 23 mi ai)pears not only as the ace. (ter), but also as the gen. in 
CO c€nn da mi, il the text is sound. 
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Acc. : na da ehldr 3» 15, na dd cnoc 118^ 29. 
TT., Norn. : (/3) na da ingin 106. 

Acc. : ()3) na da ehoreair 1554. 

Gen.: (a) in da Uithe 598, 1822, 1832, 1926, 1932, 1933, in da 
idaltige 1046. 

()3) na da Uithi 548, na da ban 1058, na da hliadan 1817. 
Boroma (LL.), Nom. : (a) in da muicc 296* 27. 

Gten. : (a) «n (^ ingin 297** 3. 

(/9) na da ingen 295<' 15, na da cdieed 302^ 39, na da ehdieed 
302^ 41, 49. 

PK., Nom. : (a) tn da apstal 1919, tn (/a gataigi 2855, «n (fa^ 
muacach 3042, tn c^a moc^A 7330, in da noemdig 2565, tn da assan 4557. 

()3) na da rig WIS, na da apstal 1627, 1630, na da sruith 1932, 
na da desctpul 4550, 4556, na da recht 4551, 4563, na da popuT 
4577, na da phopul 4596, na c^a duine 4628, na c^a iftitr^ 3455, 
3586, na da eclats 3457, 3587, na da gn^ 3558, 3561, na dd 
shualaig 4603. 

Acc. : (a) tn da threhand 2487, tn eZi chuid 7590. 

(^) na d^d latrand 1209, na <^a r^^A^ 4554, na da phopul 4564. 

Gen. : (a) tn e^/jr <i^(? 2920. 

(/3) na (fa <?(;A 4458. 

Dat. : (a) on dih rachtaih 6783, ^n (fa/^ die 2687, so 3076. 

(/9) dona dih eennturih 2253, so 4445, 6690, ona dih rigu 
8$ehtmogat 1408. 
^n., Nom. : (a) in da marciluag 480* 38. 

Acc. : (a) tn da luing 460* 27, tn da cath 476^ 24. 

Gen. : (a) tn (?a /^^At 471* 45, in da cathmil- 484* 15, tn da aluag 
474* 46, tn da alogh 477* 16. 
liC, Nom. : tn dd loan 77. 

Acc. : tn di chammrand 5. 

Gen. : tn da chaillech 5. 
LS., Nom. : tn da phopul 1476, in dd clamh 1591. 

Acc. : tn dafhorha 1897, tn dd espoo dhec 4110. 

As to the supersession of tn by na, it may be conjectured that it 
started while tn still lived in the nom. pi. masc. of the article. 
In accordance with that it might be farther conjectured that in 
the dual na invaded the nom. fem. and the acc. pi. of the dual 
before it invaded the nom. masc. ; such a conjecture finds support 
in the distribution of form in SE. But in SB. na is firmly 
established in the gen. Was this through the influence of the 
gen. pi. ? In later LU. texts na is the regular form in all cases. 
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la later IMid. Ir. ttere is a curious foveraioD to in for all cmei. 
So in Mod. It. the dual is an ^d, il&n dd^ etc,, for aU e4iaeB. That 
there is any historical connection between later Mid. Ir. in dd, 
Mod. Ir. an dd^ and the OJr, forms^ h highly improhahle; it 
would in voire the supposition that Mid. Ir* na dd was purt<ly 
literary, while in truth na da and in di appear in texts of tfep 
same kind hut of different dates, such as the Togail Troi and 
the Story of the ^neid. There is no difficulty in the supposition 
that when the dual ceased to have diiferent forms for differeEt 
oasesj the similarity of the general dual form to the slugular led 
to the introduction of the singular article, which itself had th« 
same form throughout except in the gen. fem. In our texti ft 
is occasionally doubtful whether we have a 8ur?ival of the old m ^ 
tho beginning of the new. 

Goufofion of Batlve and Accusative a^r Frepositioiis* 

As we have seen above, p. 210, in course of time the accusati' 
disappeared in the eingular and pluraL After prepositioES 
Mod. Ir. the old accusative is represented by the dative. In the 
singular a trace of the old distinotiou remains after a preposition 
followed by thu article, when there is sometimes aspiratioii, some- 
times eclipsb; in different dialects, however, aspiration and ecUpds 
have spread analogically beyond their proper hounds. In the dual 
in time the old dative disappears. 
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SiirauLAR. 
Here, unfortunately, my collections are very iucomplete. I must 
be oontdnt to give what I have noted, pointing to a confusion of 
the oases, under various headings. 

(a) The Form of the CaM. H 

In most classes of nouns the dat. and the ace, were the same in 
form. In -o-stems^ where they were different, the dat, fonn ia 
time disappeared, soe above, pp. 213 sq. Examples of dat. for ace. 
are eoiinn om Jiur ( : aBhiur^ 8R, 3572, ♦ Uuc LD. 4* 1 6, foa rum 
FH. 1322, fo mud 126. In neut. -i-stems the two forms were also 
distinct; examples of dat. for ace. are imn shii PH. 6295, isint 
§hiM 7225, where in the one ease the article is in the ace. form, 
in the other in the dat. ; conversely, Uch is used for % PH. 7.'i72.^ 

' la tier ittpen j diehtit LU. 7i^ 14 the nom. farm in remu-kab]fl. 1 1 looks 
A forenimiAr at t)ie Mod. Ir. nile that in the singnkr idir h followed bj ih« 
fiomm&tiTe. 
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(b) Aipiraiitm. 

' the datiTe of ttie article the noun is aspirated, after the 
^datiye of the noun there is aspiration of a following closely con- 
nected word* In the following instances aipiration appears where 
in Jr. the case would have hten the accusative :— /en ehttharaird 
TT, 183, immon mac tharhgirthid 252, fria g%dh chaUaire PH. 2607. 
Conversely^ with prepositions which governed the dative aapiration 
b often wanting after the article. Thus on ^n. I have a note that 
after the article aspiration is not usual. In FH. after the instanoei 
of tm$in quoted bj Atkinson, p. 53S, there is no aspiration ; with 

rii* cf. mn eathrmg \\, mn trowh 123, fWn digid 929. 
(c) Fdipmig n-^ 
In O.Ir. the ace* of the article eclipsed, also the accusative of 
a noun eclipsed a following closely connected word. To trace the 
disappaanince of this n- would need a special investigation. The 
following are instances which I have noted where it is omitted : — 
( n'6mtmd aingel LTJ. 17* 5fi, fri dered domain 18» 2, fri lueht ctU^ 
28* 22, friforcdol hrUhre SO* 11,1 rrwht ihhran 40^ 30, f&nd uik 
domun PH. 5286, /rj hr&ffJtir fm 2780, a n-inad aile 203, similarly 
328, 1740, 2050, 29ol, tn chumachta Ik 150, similarly 2008, 
3486, 4871, 6085. 

Conversely, in Mid* ir, aclipsis appears after prepositions which 
ongimally governed the dative, e.g., SR,^ far iuaiih n*lBrahel7\lA^ 
/or damn n4rmg 6530, f^r crkh n-Iarahel 6908, ri^ h-Qda h-gir 
57fi4» ria k-Pauii n-dmn 5890, rtastn cath h-gur 6489 ; TT, t&iin 
m-krmt 838; ^n* co n^grain n-aduathmar 454* 31, guEtn duiiie 
n-&rda 463'* 23, for moh m-huada 456^ 43, t eafieid n-mhind n-otrggdu 
453* 32, f tride n-Didmm 453* 42, m mullaeh n-Bairtd 46P 18, 
na^in muilH { = m-huUI*) 461* 20; PH. co n-, glossary, p. 588, 
mnm M-hethaid 4669, cf. iamn m-halra n-Ehrmde LBr. 114^ 34. 

In Mid. Ir. prepositions which originally governed the accusative 
are commonly followed by the dative.^ Rarely in early Mid. Ir,, 

> Fgr OJr. isee Tliuniflyfltiti, CZ. v, I aq* 

' If the forma are not due tfl later corruptbn. 

» Already m O.Ir. there is confuiion after rtr, at GC.> 623 ; after fmr 
KJ. 74* 20| ef. /ormb^/orri* Ml. 3a» 9, 12* 4, 15, 34* 6, 72* U, 72"* IS. 
7i" 20, 90'= 25 ; tuidiB appears for midiu uiter cm Ml. 20^ 3 (g1, eenaih 20*' 4), 
f» MI. lOH 6,/H Wb. 31* 18, Ml 12P 7, Sg; 61- 6^ im BCr, 18^ 3, la 
Wb. 8* 12, n^ 11, 21MI, 8g. 4* 9, etc., Iri ML 56^^ 15, 



From LU. I have noted no 
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more frequeotlj* later, prepositions whicli origiiially gOTonied th* 
datiYe are followt^d by forras without -k 



(a) Datmfor Aecugaihe. 

SR. : €0 whmnaih 2644, similarlj 5698 ; *(tfr nimth 196, eimS 
3122; >f tmmih 2614, eimilarly 4466, 4766, 6036» 5398, 558S;' 
fruna n§mdaih 1604, similarly 2094, 3239, 3280, 3394; f ms 
crumih 152, similarly 1550, 2650, 3548, 6238; ia huidmh 7188; 
tkir gar&aih ^dl 3441, similarly 7188 ; tria tlhm-hib 2762. In thii, 
tiiiaEt I hav© not noted the oecmrencea of the old congtmction. 

BAM. : (a) for elannmh 2*> 2 ; t tri ranimih 1*14. 

Neim.; (a) t§n armaib 3^ 43 ; Hir na darhBtrmh 3* 12, 

(/?) /<>r Jrit^nw 3^ 40, A^ 1 ; /ri i?r^^*ifi 3^ 23, 32, similarly 4» I 

CA.: (a) dm^ imlaih IP 43, aimilarly ll» 37; fri tustha 
14^ 5 ; ia/onnaih 6* 7 j ^iar* «tti7i^ 5* 19* 

{fi) amd Grecu 14'' 43, $t§r fru 5* IG, dmilarly 5^ 41, 6» 5, 
13» 7, 14** 4 ; frima firu 12* 6 ; ^« Jim 6* 6, similarly 0* 8» 9, 
10, 9^ 24- 

DaBr, : (a) #^#r fliHriJ 17^ 30 ; for mmanmih 17* 9 ; m i6eh&ih 
IT*" 35, 

FA, t («) ^tif nu hairichimh 27^ 27; /or fltit^/t* 27* 25 ; fri 
§Himh 28* 16, similarly 28' 21, BO** 22; i m-hrd§Uh 30* 2; 
♦ffM»« m^hrd^Uh 30*^ 12, similarly 30^ 20 : ta d^mnaih 30*> 34, 
similarly 31* 13, 31 ; ihra n-gnAsih, dara rmcaih 29*7, similarly 
30^ 21 ; iriana tm^thmh 30* 41, Irlana cmdnaih 30* 4L 

(/J) eUr n6ffmu 7 n6em6gu 28* 7, similarly 27^ 17 ; frima 
29* 33, similarly 29^ 9, 30* 21, 31^ 12 ; U }^okhu 28^ 36, 

8c.L.B. ; (a) tf/^ mi n-^radaih 33^ 43, aimilarly 33^ 44 ; fm 
firhmth 32* 26, similarly 33'^ 2, 3; fri seikil 3P 37, similarlj 
Sl^ 38, 39, 41, 33* 3; • m-hhib 33^ 8, similarly 30^ 22, 35; 
iria makhmh 7 i?(fi>tf»^*nai? 32** 30, similarly 32^ 4L ^m 

(^) cm thoemu^ ten cardiu 33* 4l ; ^Ur hiu 7 marhu 32^ 9, ^^ 

8c.E. : (a) /tfr-frtii rfcS^mt* 37* 40 ; hi suakhib 36"^ 34, simitol^^ 
36* 43 ; trimna io^glaih 36^ 8, similarly 36" 28, 29. 

{fi) tUr pecihachu 7 /reiiM, aimOarly B6^ 36, 36' IB, 3T^ 44 j 
frim apdalu 35* 32. 
AitLK : {a)friim mmmib 41* 5, 
Ifi) em iQ€hu 39** 14 j wA dit< 40"^ 10, 
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FCC. : (/3) eter maccu 42» 38. 

GAS. : (/3) la Goedelu 52» 23. 

sec. : (a) eUr nilaih 113» 28, hi tirib 113b 40. 

(/3) far iriunu 114» 41 ; /r% maithi 114* 30, similarly 115» 11 ; 
i m-hromacha 114^ 10; lat ehretmecho 113^ 39, similarly 114» 33, 
116*27. 

The rarity of (a) forms is in accordance with the higher antiquity 
of the text, see above, p. 203. 

CL.: (/3) lafiru 117'»25. 

On LQ. I have a note : ** The old distinction is mostly preserved. 
Bat % tirib 6^ 17, isna hstrigib 15» 28, i n-dUhruhaib 20^ 25, im 
dditib 18** 34, for Coldsib 18» 16, for maccaib 20^ 24, la tri tnaeeaib 
8' 15, la maccaib 9^ 51, la Laignib 15'» 15, 26» 8, re (= la, cf. 3» 7, 
6» 50) ma(?(?a»3 20» 11." 

For TT. and -^n. I have no complete collections. So far as 
I can judge from the examples which I have gathered, in ^n. the 
accusative is comparatively rare ; in TT. the ace. is the more 
common after etir and for ; after con- my instances are nearly 
balanced ; the dative prevails after in and ri ( = la), 

(b) Forms without -hfor the Old Dative, 

In SR. this is rare : — grada (: gldma) 264, for Laigniu 2354, 
for sretha (: letha) 2362, iar ruini 185. In LIT. texts it is also 
very rare : -—forma crunnu 28^ 8, do anmand (but another text has 
anmandaib) 31^ 2, dona cleirchi 41* 10, fiadfiru 118* 34. In TT. 
we have co cetheora lanna 1543, co tedra fithana 1552. From 
^Ti - 1 seem to have no instances. In MC. it is frequent : — a mecna 
71; cona aradnu 81, eona cethri cru 89; do pecdachu 73, dona 
sldgu 59, do chaeldnu 89, 91 ; iar n-deiehtimna 49, ina Idmu 91, 
i eerdu 43 ; chndmu 17, ona biadu 77 ; 69 huadu 51, oma rosea 
97. For PH. examples will be found in Atkinson's Glossary, s.v. 
CO n- p. 588, do p. 650, i n- p. 746 (where omit 2831 and add i»na 
crunda 1260, ina mogadu 6576, inar n-aingliu 7260), 6 p. 826. 

In rosea MC. the radical syllable shows the vocalism of the old 
dat., in crunda PH. of the old ace. But that we should have here 
simply a resurrection of ace. forms is most improbable. Rather 
the growing confusion in later texts points to phonetic decay in 
the ending of the dative.* 

' For the dat. ending in Mod. Ir. dialects cf. Dottin, Melanges, p. 44. 
PhU. Trans. 1906. 17 
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Dual. 

Here the old aco. is usually retained, e.g., eter na da mesraufiki 
SR. 160, similarly LU. 3» 15, 28»> 5, 114^ 16, 18, 118»» 29, 
^n. 460» 27, 461* 36, 467» 24 ; fri da mils LU. 29* 27 ; i n-di 
raind die 5123 ; %m dd sHig LU. 52» 28. The only instance of 
dat. for ace. which I have is • n-dih rannaib derhda die SR. 208. 
In accordance with what we have seen above, p. 240, the reverse 
is the rule, the dat. tends to be replaced by the ace. 

The Dative Plural of the Adjective. 

In the course of the development of the language the dat. pi. in 
'b has disappeared in the adjective. 

SR. : Here the ending in -b is the normal form. Exceptions are 
aethraib tochraide 2974, clannaib atbni 3826, fona erichaib eoipianda 
4012, » n-etgodaib cilecda 6872. 

LU. Texts. Here, again, in the texts which I have examined 
(which are the same as those used for the dat. and ace. of the 
noun, pp. 244 sq., with the addition of Seel Tuain), the -b forms are 
normal. Exceptions are rare: — ossaib alta 16» 15, similarly 27, 
srethaib sainemla 28^ 6, 6na maccaib aile 52^ 27. 

LG. : On this text I have a note that the dat. seems usually 
to end in -b. 

TT. : Of -5 forms I have noted six occurrences ; of the other 
form, fifty -five. 

-^n. : Of -5 forms I have noted fourteen occurrences ; of the 
other, eight, in five of which there are two adjectives. There is 
an admixture in cathaib croda curataib 459^ 12, catkbarraib firaiUi 
forordaib 476^ 2, and forna erichaib com/oicsib uiliy where, un- 
fortunately, I have lost the reference. 

MC. : Of -b forms I have noted two occurrences (one of them 
with two adjectives) ; of non-5 forms, eight, in three of which 
there arc two adjectives. 
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VIII.— ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. By the Rev. 
Professor Skeat, Litt.D. (Vice-President). 

IRead at the Anniversary Meeting of the Society on May 6, 1905.] 

Angard, Ogart, Overgart. These M.E. words are all given 
in N.E.D. They are usually explained by * arrogant * or 
* arrogance,* which suits the context in most cases. In one place, 
I think angard simply means 'excess'; as in "thurgh angard 
of pryde," i.c. "through excess of pride"; Destr, of Troy ^ 9745. 
It is generally admitted that these words are of Norse origin, 
but they have not been solved. It is suggested in N.E.D. that 
angard resembles O.N. dgjam, * ambitious.' 

I prefer to consider overgart first ; and I believe that the suffix 
-garty also spelt -gard, is actually the same word as gart^ the 
pp. of the famous verb gar^ to cause, make, or do. Hence overgart 
simply means * overdone,' and therefore * excessive ' ; or if used 
as a sb., ' excess.' I find some evidence for this. Kalkar, in his 
Mid. Dan. Diet., has *^overgdre, to overdo"; also an old gloss, 
in Latin and Mid. Danish : *' affattm, offrflodigen, offuergiort." 
This shows that overgiort could be used as an adverb ; and also 
points to an adjectival use of the word, with the sense * excessive,' 
or * abundant ' ; which seems to be suitable. Again, Eietz has 
the Swed. dial, gbr, 'mature,' also in the form gjord, which has 
the final d. And he says that this g6r is a derivative of g&ra^ 
to do, i.e. of North. E. gar. 

As to ogart, Mr. Mayhew suggests that here the prefix is Icel. 
of', meaning 'over,' as in ofgangr, overgoing, i.e. excess. The 
same prefix of- once occurred in Swedish ; Ihre gives ofstor^ very 
strong ; and Noreen has ofstarJcr, exceeding strong ; 0. Swed. 
Grammar, § 57, A. (1). Aasen has Norw. <w-, as in ov-sterk, 
ov-stor, very strong ; and I believe that the M.E. ongart (of which 
only one example is cited in N.E.D., s.v. ogart) is either a mistake 
for ogart, or at any rate for ougart. The form angard I take to 
be wholly a ghost -word, though cited in N.E.D. ; I guess it to 
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bo anotber form of o^urt^ and to be an error for au^art. We 
find the forms iiwgart in Cursor Mundi^ 478 ; ougard^ awgari^^ 
id,, 7318 J awgerdf megardl^^ etc.. Wars of Alexander (glossaiy)^ 
lo the last-named glossary I suggested this same explanation of 
'gard^ but I erroneously gave the prefix ba of*. I find, however^ 
Icel. af-di = of-M, excess in eating. Obeerre that, in Cursor 
Mundi, 47S, omrgaH and uwgari both ^ke mean * arrogance/ 
i.e* excesa of conduct* 1 conclude that gari meant originally 
*done,* and that the prefix m&r- (whence of- and perhaps &/- 
denoted * excess/ I suggest that angard should be straek oni 
The prefix of- appears as up- in Swed, dialects (Rictg), 

Further, Ross, in his Norweg, Diet., hm gfeH, adv,, exceedingly 
which ho eonnects with Icel. g^trr^ another spelling of the pp, gi>rr 
(yigfudson, p. 224, coL I] ; but there was also an oecaiional form 
ger^r of the pp. (KoreeUj § 445, 2 ; note 2), And the IceL gfri 
would exactly give the M,E, form gart. 

BerflL The N,E,B* says of this word;— ''A nautical term of 
uncertain origin ; found first in the end of the sixteenth centiify. 
Most probably a derivative of Be ah, v., in some of its senses ; 
see esp. sense 37." I believe that it may be, ultimately, from the 
same root as the verb to heart but that such connexion ia very 
remote ; and I think that the explanation is to be looked for Is 
a quarter which has not hitherto been considered, 

I take it to be a native word, as the final th shows ; and tfai 
spelling should rather be hirthf with t. I connect it with t3i« 
M,E* Burimf to beseem, A.S, gibyrian^ to beseeni, often used aa 
an impers. verb, meaning ** it pertains to, becomes, is suitable." 
Compare further the A.S, hyre^ a favourable time or opportimily, 
also found as geh^re, allied to O.H,G* ffaburi, a chance, a lot, 
an erent. If the examples of the use of the word be examined^ 
I believe it will be found that the primaiy sense of &&rth is 
a fit time or place, esp, a favourable position or 'convcnieiit 
place/ The E.D.D. explains it as "a position, a settled home"; 
and further give& the examples: — '^He's got a good htrik for 
his feet," i.e, a favourable position, a convenient place. And 
again: — '*G«t a good h^ih on it with both bands/* ie. a Becuis 
position, a convenient grasp. It was esp* a sea-term; thu* 
(?;iptain Smith says: "keep your b^rCh to windward"; Le* take 
sufficient sea-room- Phillips, in 1706, defined it as *' convenient 
sea-room" J and Falconer as "sufficient space for a ship to swiof ^ 
in"; possibly going back to the sense of what is eonvenioni. 
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or suitable. The phrase **he has a good berth ^* means **he has 
a place that suits him," a place wherein he is comfortable. The 
verb to berth is defined in N.E.D. as ** to place a ship in a suitable 
position/' which is exactly what I mean. It seems to have escaped 
notice that there may be cognate words in several languages. 
I connect it with Du. beurte, which Hexham explains as ^'pro- 
prietie or convenience " ; cf . M. Dan. bdrt, a turn, course, or order 
in which men do a thing, i.e. a convenient time ; M. Swed. bOrd, 
a turn, of which Ihrc gives the example, thet ar mm bOrd^ it is 
my turn now ; Norw. byrt, a duty, a turn (as in M. Swed.) ; 
E. Fries, bdrt, a turn, an appointed time, a regular order, a fit 
moment. The last was especially used as a nautical term ; thus 
bdrt'/ard is a regular journey, made at stated times, and bUrtschip 
is a ship that goes regularly from one port to another and back 
again. And in the Bremen Worterbuch we find Low G. bdrt^ 
a regular turn or order ; with the very important example in der 
hart liggen^ lit. * to lie in the berth ' ; i.e. to be lying ready for 
their turn, said of ships whose turn it is to start. The same 
authority has bdrt-schip and bdrt-schipper, applied to ships and 
crews that went regularly every week from Bremen to Amsterdam ; 
and it is indeed a hard case if the English sailor had no knowledge 
of a word, or no equivalent for a word that was known to every 
sailor from one end to another of the Dutch coast. I submit, 
then, that the E. berth or birth is simply the English form, 
perhaps with a peculiarly English use, of the Du. beurte, M. Dan. 
hort, M. Swed. bdrd, Norw. bi/rt, E. Fries, and Low G. bort. 
These are obviously allied to the A.S. ge-byrian^ to suit; Du. 
^ebeuren, to happen, befall; Dan. bor, one ought to do a thing; 
Swed. bUra^ ought, shall, also to be fit or proper; G. gebiihren^ 
to be due to, to fit, to suit, to become. And I further think that 
all these are derived, with mutation, from the weak grade of the 
root- verb beran, to bear. The N.E.D. gives the M.E. verb under 
the form birj to behove, the latest example being from the Scottish 
Lives of the Saints. Mr. Mayhew says: — "As to the spelling, 
cf. herd from hgrde, stern from sty me, and kernel from cymeV^ 

Birr, a strong wind. This is duly given in the N.E.D. , and 
is derived from the weak grade of beran, to bear. It is also noted 
that it rightly means a favourable wind. I would connect it with 
A.S. gebyre, a favourable opportunity, and the verb gebyrian, 
discussed above under Berth. I take birr and berth to be closely 
related words. 
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Boast I once efuggested (wrongly) that hoaH may 1 
and allied to the AM. bog-imi to boait. But thoro is^ at ^J 
rat^i a derivativo from hog-tan m A.S.^ gmn in Eosworth, thoitlh 
wrongly explained. Ho has h^-un^^ * crookedness, penneirai^/ 
a sense due to ha^-m, to hetid, and perhaps the true origjoil 
iemse. But, iu his example, it is clear that the aense is * boasting,* 
as it is Joined with up-ahe/cdms or 'pride/ However, the wonl 
occurs in a glos3, which settles the matter. In Moneys Qutillen, 
p. 436, L 92, we find : **mimfatitmu^ hoinge.^' And mUntatm meaiu 
* boasting,* not * perversity.' 

Buffet. *' Little Miss Muffet Sat on a buffH,'' la the Tanasl 
quoted, s.t* Buffht, sb, (2), in N.E.D. of a rhyme whloh if 
familiar to me with the readiog iufftftf meaning u tuft of g1fa», •» 
shown in a picture by Millais, This huffd ii e^&plained to mean 
a three-footed stool, of unknown origin. But just as touffM$ is tha 
deriv. of touffef a tuft, so UuffHUy which Hamilton's modus 
F. Diet, explains as *a tuft,* is from hmffi^, which Cotgran 
explains as "a swollen, or swelling check." The reference in$y 
be, I think, to the rounded or puffed out top of a stuffed hassock; 
and if so, the derivation may be from M.F, loufffr, ** to puff, to 
blow, to swell up," Cotgrave. 

Bunney, Duly given in the Eng, DiaL Diet., but without 
etymology. It not only means a chine, but a culTert, or conduil 
for water. The final -y in such words often arises from 
French suffix -i. The word seems to me to be precisely 
0,F, loune^ *tuyauj canal*; Boquefort. Cf. O.F. bourn ^ berse 
Roquefort. [He probably should have written bonni and hmm§* 
In Ficard and Normandy and in the Eouchi dialect the E« word 
houm^f a boundary, limit, F. B^rm^ appears as lonm; see Moisy 
and H^cart, Unfortunately, Emiuefort gives no authority for the 
ioim. But it resembles mod, Prov. hQurnhi^ homm^ houm^i^ 
lom^i, htmUf bouml^f given by Mistral with the sense 'tuyau 
do eonduite,* which he connects with horn&, ^or^o^ * creux, cavit^ 
canal voGt6,* etc. I am unable to proceed furth^. (Partly 
printed in K, and Q., 10 S. i, 489.) 

Cape. The curious M.E. verb cap^f to look up, occurring 
in Chaucer, is duly explained in K.E.D., but only s.v, Qa] 
from which it is distinct, as is there pointed out. A c; 
reference is adviaable, and should be noted for the Supplement. 

Carsar* In Wright -Wiilker's Toe, 662* 7j is the entry :— - 
^^ SmriJicuUTt AngUcei carsar*^," The form mrmr is not in K.E.D*, 
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but is interesting as being an older form of M.E. gwrcer^ one who 
scarifies, from M.E. garcm^ to scarify, mod. E. gash. The M.E. 
garcen is from O.F. garser^ Late L. earaxdre, to gash, cut, incise, 
from Gk. x^P^^^^^'^y ^^ incise. The form caraar is from O.F. 
*earser^ intermediate between garaer and earaxdre. 

Coble, a kind of boat. Explained in the N.E.D. as of Celtic 
origin, and allied to Bret, eauhal. I note here that Legonidec 
gives the Breton form, as in use at Vannes, precisely as kdhal. 
He adds that there was a variant form kobar in more general use. 
The latter is the origin of F. gdbarre, a lighter (Cotgrave); so 
that coble and gdbarre are the same word. The mod. F. form is 
gahare. 

CreweL It is noted, in N.E.D., that this word is commonly 
found in the plural, though most of the examples given are in 
the singular. The Whitby glossary has: ** Crulea, worsted of all 
colours for fancy work." Crewel is explained as "thin worsted 
yam," but the original sense was rather a *hank' or * skein* 
of such yam ; and the usual English application of it to the yam 
itseK was due to the fact that the English did not rightly catch 
the sense of the French word. It would be a natural mistake, as 
it did refer to the yam itself for all practical purposes. It is 
well used in a quotation dated 1865: — "She threw down her 
basket of crewels,^^ i.e. her variously coloured skeins of yam. The 
word may be explained from the O.F. escroelles, escrottelles, 
lit. 'small shreds' or 'portions,' hanks, or skeins. Godefroy 
has: ^^ escrouelles de laine," portions of wool, a.d. 1336. It is 
a dimin. of O.F. escroe, esoroue, a shred, a word of Germanic origin, 
from M. Du. sehroode, a shred. [It is therefore quite distinct from 
O.F. escrouellesy scrofula, which is also represented in E. by crewels ; 
see N.E.D.] The E. crewels, pieces of yam, is a doublet of 
scrolls \ and the shorter forms seen in "green crue" and ^^crewe^* 
are not scribal errors (see Crewel, i, ft), but correct forms, being 
doublets of escrow and scrow, a shred of parchment. [Compare 
also scroyleSy meaning ( 1 ) scrofula, (2) miserable rascals.] Eoquefort 
even has O.F. escroue, a piece of cloth ; escroe, a piece of cloth, 
strip of parchment ; also " cordon," i.e. a twist. Hence a crewel 
may perhaps have been a * little shred ' of yam, the precise sense 
in practical work, though usually applied by the English to the 
yarn itself. 

Crimp. Said to be unknown in O.E. But in Wright- Wvilker's 
Voc, col. 328, ]. 26, we find: *^ Calamistratis, gecrymptum." 
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Calamisiraim means "crisped, or curled with a curlmg-iron/* 
The N.E.D, has: *^ erimpy h, to wrinkle or crumpl© minutely"; 
the extract^ dated 1772, speaks of ^^thc Italian method of ermpii^ 
crapes." I think the y is correct, from the weak grade (knm^) 
of the atrOQg verb found aa krimfan in O.H.G. ; so that mm§ u 
much the same a a erumph. So ako, Rieti; giTes Swedp diaL 
krympa, to wince; krympa^ sb,p a drawing together, horn the 
etr, Tb. krimpa. 

CnrL The adj, cruik^ cm^lj, is known from ChsEcer, It 
worth while to note that the two English variants, 0ufl and 
have parallel forma in Scandinavian. Aasen gives Korw. htrU, 
a curl, as a by -form of krulh. As to Bu. krullmi^ to curl, Frandl 
connects it with E. Fries*, krilhti^ to bend, to make crooked ; from 
a Teut. base ^hrd, of which '^knd (^htrt) is the weak grade. The 
second grade {Hrai) appears in G. kmih, a crooked claw or talon. 

Bog, The nm of d^y at firtt-di^ to mean * andiron' is of French 
origin. The F. name ia ckenatf ue. ^little dog/ Hatzfeld oays 
that the heads of the andirons often represented the heads of dogi. 

Frifik^ Fiieky. It is remarkable that the adj. fntky is ol 
than fn'sk m a sh. or verb. It seems to me possible that . 
waa an E. adaptation of the O.F. friaquH^ given by Godefroy 
meaning 'briak or lirely,* and noted also in Moisy's Glossary of 
the Konnan dialect. Compare the E. spelling frumy in the 
sixteenth century. The shorter form Jrisqut was used in 
some senae, and accounts for the E, adj, fmkj i.e. frisky, wbic 
is now obsolete. This 0*F* fritqm is certainly from the 0.H*GJ 
frm^ which not only meant 'freah/ but also brisk and liTely^| 
So also the E. Fries, frhk and Bu. frueh mean ' freak, vigorous, 
lively ' J and we may confidently connect fruky with fr^K 
Palsgrave has; '*^m*A^, gorgyouse, gay, or well besene'^; and 
gives /rt>^i*« as one of the French equivalents. 

Hazy. The N.E.D, notes that tlie adj. /«asy is nearly a century 
older than the sb. hmi\ so that the sb* may have been taken 
&om it. Ko aaliafaetory origin has been found for it. But I h&ve 
aooidentally come across an O. low G. word which resembles it 
The Bremen Wiirterbuoh has: A^^ carrion (as in G.); whence 
mi-nati^ or #o naU 0$ §m Aat, used of anything that is both 
Wit and dirty; in Liibeek they alio say oiif^ meaning wet or 
dirty J especially of weather j as, atiy W^tr^ wet and dirty weather; 
and in Mecklenburg the verb men means to do wet and dirty 
work. The Bupplemont also gives the example : d^ Sir&t§ tt of^. 
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the street is dirty. The glossary by Berghaus says that aasig 
means dirty or wet; also, that it was freely used in the port of 
Hamburg amongst sailors as a term of abuse, with much the same 
sense as the E. beastly. He also notes the phrase aasig W^er 
for dirty and wet weather. I think it just possible that our 
sailors picked up the phrase aa%ig Wier for * wet and dirty 
weather* in the port of Hamburg, and prefixed an A to it on 
their own account. The original sense of Aosjy was thick and 
misty, as applied to the weather; afterwards, it came to mean 
dim and indistinct. There would then be no doubt as to the 
etymology, since aasig is an adj. formed from the G. aaSy carrion, 
fully explained in Kluge as a derivative of the verb esaen^ to eat. 
The literal sense of aasig toe^er comes very near the E. phrase 
* beastly weather * ; which is not inappropriate, from a nautical 
point of view. I ofPer this as a mere guess. 

Inkle, a kind of tape. The origin suggested in the N.E.D. is 
the Du. enkelf single; with the remark that historical connexion 
is wanting. This can only be supplied from Dutch sources ; but 
I wish to point out meanwhile that we have ftirther evidence 
as regards the form of the word. First, the Du. word is also spelt 
inkeL For, in the W. Flemish Glossary by De Bo, we find : 
** JSnkelooge, Inkelooge (i.e. single eye), that which is called omoog 
in Dictionaries." This Du. omoog is the F. picoty "purl on the 
edge of lace." But secondly, we have the important fact, not 
recorded in N.E.D., that the E. word inkU was also spelt enkell. 
In the Wills and Inventories from Dufham (Surtees Soc, 1860), 
we find, at p. 103 (a.d. 1582), mention of '*x lbs. suing skene 
thred," and of "brod enhelV^ In the same, at p. 236 (a.d. 1593) 
we have: **v lbs. whyt inkell^ The double spelling thus occurs 
both in E. and Du., though we cannot safely draw any conclusion 
from this fact. More remains to be discovered. 

Ledger. The oldest quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1481, with 
reference to ** a large copy of the breviary." It occurs 80 years 
earlier; see Wylie's Hist, of Henry IV., iv. 198, where he cites 
"19 portos, 3 liggers " as occurring in 1401. As portos meant 
a small copy of the breviary, no doubt ligger here means a 
large one. 

Loach, a fish. From F. loehej of unknown origin ; Norman dial. 
loque. The Late L. name appears as alloca. This Late L. alloca 
is scarce, though noted by Diefenbach. In Moneys Quellen und 
Forschungen, I find, among some lower Rhine glosses, the entry : 
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^^AUoca, quappe." Bat the G. quappe means a bmboty or ed- 
pout ; and the E. loaeh sometimes has the same sense ; see K.SJ). 
The above entry is at p. 299, L 41. And again, at p. 303, L 41: 
'^Alloea, piseisj eyn qoaep." It is only possible, however, to 
derive F. loche from a Late L. form *aloeca ; and not from aU»ei. 
I have not yet found the more correct form; but Florio's ltd. 
Diet, has: ** Zocea, or Loechia^ a cob, or gudgeon fish." Alio 
Mistral's Frov. Diet, has both aloeo and loco for ' loach.' If we 
compare Frov. aloeo with Ital. locea, we may fairly deduce a Late 
L. *aloc€a as affording the true originaL Of this form aUoat mtj 
well be a misspelt variant. These forms, *alo€ea, alloca r^reflent 
quite a different word from alosa, alausa, a shad. But they have 
been confused, since the entry ** Mbc alosa^ a loch'* occurs in 
Wright's Voc, ed. Wiilker, 705. 1 ; and again in a note to Prompt 
Parv., p. 310. 

Mugwort I have supposed this to mean midge-wcriy as 
suggested by Mr. Cockayne. The A.S. form muegwort is spelt 
with w, whereas the A.S. for midge is mycg^ with mutation. The 
possible connexion is better seen in E. Friesic ; Koolman gives 
miigge, a midge, and miiggerik, mugwort; both with the same 
mutated vowel (m). 

Heap. I can find no good account of the origin of the map 
in neap-tide. The spelling neap-tides occurs in Phillips, cd. 1658 ^ 
and the Cent. Diet, says that the spelling neape occurs in Greene. 
The M.E. form is 7ieep. The A.S. form is given as nep-flod in 
Wright's Vocabularies, where it occurs thrice. The two latest 
of these forms arc of indecisive value, as they seem to have been 
due to the oldest form nep-flod, occurring in the Corpus Glossary. 
But as the Tudor E. spelling with ea shows that the e was open, 
it is clear that, in this instance, e is the Mercian equivalent of 
A.S. ^, mutated form of d, from a root *nlp (for *neip). This 
root- verb occurs in M.E. nlpen, to pinch, or compress ; see ** JVypyn, 
premo, stringo," Prompt. Parv. This is cognate with Du. nijpen^ 
to pinch, tweak, twinge, whence neep, sb., a pinch, or a nip. The 
mod. E. nip is from the weak grade of the same root. Hence 
a neap-tide is a pinched or scanty or limited tide ; and we see 
its direct connexion with the root fieij), to pinch. Franck remarks 
that there were two parallel Tout, roots with the same sense, 
viz. *kneip and *neip. Hence Dutch has both knijpen and nijpen, in 
the sense of ' pinch ' ; and the allied sbs. kneep and neep. Low G. 
has knipen, to pinch, and kneep, a pinch. The Swcd. kniptdngy 
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a pair of pincers, appears in Du. as nijptang, in E. Friesic as 
mptange, and in G. as kneipzange. Neap-tide is really compounded 
of two sbs., like E. Fries, nip-tange, 

I find nothing exactly corresponding to the E. nse except an 
obscure remark in the Low G. Diet, by Berghaus, s.v. knap, kneep, 
OP knepe. He gives this enigmatic account : — ** Ik hebh dot Water 
d^ Kndp qfiuurt, namlich dem Meere bei Springfluthen, etc." This 
seems to refer to the neap-tide, and qfiuurt seems to mean 
' watched ' or ' waited for ' ; but I cannot construe the dialectal 
example, not understanding the d*, 

ParoL The etymology of parch still remains unknown. 
Dr. Murray's note upon it briefly shows that the explanation of 
it as a by-form of pierce is not satisfactory as to the sense, 
and I think the suggestion of an explanation from the O.F. 
persecher, to dry thoroughly, is unsatisfactory as regards the form. 
I here venture to propose a new etymology altogether, which 
attempts to satisfy both sense and form. My notion is that 
the verb parch, to dry, was formed from the O.F. parche, in the 
sense of parchment; so that it originally meant to make like 
parchment, to harden. At any rate, it is worth while drawing 
attention to this O.F. parche, which Godcfroy ignores. It is well 
authenticated in three ways — (1) in a very early quotation; 
(2) by its occurrence in Spanish, as a borrowed word; and (3) by 
its occurrence in prov. French. For (1) Bartsch has the lines: 
** Or est issus Noe de Parche, si con gel truis escrit el parche,** 
i.e., then Koah went out of the ark, as I find written in the 
parchment, i.e. in the MS. ; col. 303, 1. 15 ; ed. 1887. And 
(2) the Span, parche, the parchment end of a drum, is simply 
borrowed from French. And (3) in a Vocabulaire du Haut Maine, 
by C. R. de M. (Paris, 1859), I find that a kind of pea that is 
elsewhere called /?ow sans parchemin is there called jpow sans parche; 
shewing that parche was a term especially applied to the outer 
pellicle of a pea ; just as, in modem English, parchment is 
especially applied to the husk of the coffee-bean (see N.E.D., 
Parchment, § 3). Perhaps we may connect the F. parche, in the 
sense of *the pellicle of a pea,' with the earliest example of the 
English verb in 1398 : — " Saresines put peper into an ouen whan 
it is new igadered and percheth and rostith it so, and benemeth 
[take away] the vertu of burginge and of springinge," i.e. of 
sprouting. Here it actually means * to harden a huek.' 
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Pear* The L. j^tVwwi and pirui (for ^puum, ♦jJttiw) mny 
cognate with Gk* a-^noi^^ u-irtu^ (for *«-'!r*iToi', *«»^i<fo») ; 
Prellwitz, 

Pony* I haTe already suggested the otymdogy from O.F. 
pmilen$if a little c&lt. In cDEKezion with this I may «|tiote tbe 
K,P- pmlm^Ty " to fole as a mare " \ in the supplement to pAligriTt, 
p. 952, col. 3. 

Puke, said to be the name of a dark-brown colour, aimll; 
identified with pm$. It is agreed that puce h> lit, * flea-oolound' 
or brown ; but, aa that is derived from L, pnlmm, £ea, it 
impossible that puJI:g can be the same word* The Korthem 
form of pm0 is pmhe. The evidence certainly eeems to abow 
puke sometimes meant * puce- coloured,' but this may have 
duo to confusion, and may not have been the original sense, 
early example occurs in the Paston Letters, liL 153: *^ I woh 
.... haue that same gowne off puh furry d with whygbl 
tambe/' Here puke may refer to the stuff of wbicb the gow« 
is made ; and it is worth notice that Hexham (followiiig Kiliifi) 
gives M. Du, pu^ek, "wollen elotb''^ a sens© whicli will «»it 
the above passage perfectly well* And I think we may conDtet 
this M. Du. pupck with the mod. Du* putk, excell^t^ chxA^t 
first-rate, of the best quality. Unfortunately, the history of tlM 
Du* puik^ cognate wiiJi Low 0. puk, "N, Fries* puk, V. Fnet. 
puwtl\ 19 very obscure* Koolman notes that the E* Pries, pltk^ 
choice, fine, is specially used of cloth and linen, Cf* " Sixteene 
yeardcB of /n* pewk^"; Wills ^d Inveatoriea, od. J, Kaine 
(SuTtees Soc*X i- 289 j A.n* 1587* In Bhake^ore'a epitbett 
** pukS'i^Qkingf caddis-garter/* the referotice may be to the stu^H 
iteelf^ although Boret (1580) explains puh tohur as '^betweoV 
ronet and blacke,'* which would serve just as well m a dtfimtion 
tifpuf€ eoloiff. 

Babbit* The earliest quotation in N*E.D. is dated 1398. I Md 
it occurs just ten years sooner. In Oroso*s Antiquarian Hepertory 
(1807)t t 78, there is a list of things provided for a feast in tho 
lltb year of Richard IL, i.e, 1387-8, Along with Uic poultcy 
comsumed are mentioned "six kiddcs" and **viij dussen ra^ettsi**; 
and in the third coxirse they bad ** rahetU rested." 

Baoket, a noise. Perhaps of imitative eriginn But it may bate 
been partly suggcsttHl by the noiae made by anything unsteadj 
and that consequently rattles. Then^ is a remarkable parallel 
it in the Limousin raqwU, a rattle (Mistral), which li 
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a distinct word from the mod. Prov. raqueto, a tennis-bat or racket. 
Hecart records the Rouchi raque, the noise made by clapping hands. 
I think the true root is a Teut. form *rakk-, assimilated from *ranky 
the second grade of a Teut. *renk, orig. *tcrmkf to be unsteady, 
to waggle about. Cf . E. Fries, rik-rakken^ to be unsteady ; Dutch 
tcrikken, to shake ; Swed. rankig^ unsteady, waggling ; Swed. 
runka^ to shake, to wag ; Swed. dial, rukka, to shake (with kk for 
nk) ; E. roek, to shake, to be loose ; see Roek in my Etym. Diet. 
Rietz gives the root-verbs rinkay to shake, to rock, pt.t. rank, 
supine runkit. If this be right, racket was orig. the noise made 
by something that rocked. 

Many more related words might be cited ; as Low G. wrakkelriy 
to make unsteady, tcrukkeln, to waggle, to loosen by movement ; 
G. rank, crank (said of a boat). 

There is a similar form, with an initial <, in O.F. traquety which 
meant (1) the clapper of a mill, as in mod. F. ; and (2) a rattle 
such as a watchman uses ; see Godefroy. 

Raddle. The K.E.D. has raddle , a cart-rail. It seems to be 
simply a diminutive of rode, a cart-rail, which is a native word. 
See Rathe. Or perhaps raddled is from the A.S. pp. radelud; 
Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii. 44. 

Rathe, a cart-rail (N.E.D.). Also spelt rave (with v for voiced 
th) ; and sometimes rade. The etymology is practically given by 
the following entry in Wright's Voc, 267. 33, where the parts 
of a waggon are described: ** Tabula plaustri, wcmgehradoy 
This form further suggests that raddle^ a cart-rail, is a word of 
native origin, a diminutive of rade^ and not borrowed from French. 
It seems quite possible that this A.S. gehrado is allied both to 
hurdle and to L. crates. The weak grade of the root *qerty to 
weave, twine, appears in Gk. Kap-raKo^y a (woven) basket, and 
O.N. hur^y a hurdle; also in the A.S. dimin. ht/rd-el, whence 
E. hurdle. From the second grade we have a Teut. base *hardj 
whence the A.S. ge-hrado, for ^ge-hard-o^ by metathesis. The 
L. orates is from the same root. A rathe was once an arrangement 
of woven twigs. 

Repudiate. It is usual to connect the L. repudiare with the 
impers. verb pudet. But Brugmann, in his smaller Vergleichende 
Grammatik, p. 145, suggests that the syllable -pud- may be 
a weakened form of the ped- seen in ace. ped-em, the foot. If so, 
the orig. sense of repudiare was * to kick a man back,' or to kick 
him out. "We have a clear example of this -pud- in tripudium, 
a religious dance. 
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Eezzle, a weasel; see E,D.D. The E.D.D, does not git 
etymology. It is evidently of Korse origin; from IceL hr^fti* 
msh, a kind of weasel, lit. one tliat laaiiats a ram^ or a pik 
atones* Bietz gives the Swed. dial, forms rQi9k-veila, riu$l-fmk^ 
etc., from 8 wed- dial, rd#, Swed. stm*r6s»^ a heap of stomes. Tit 
E*D,D. gives ram^ a cairn, tumulus, esp. ia Lakeland; which 
seems to be precisely tho Icel. hr^jm\ and, if so, is not allied I 
the verb U raite in any way. 

SamoTar, a tea-urn (Rues.), Lit * eelf-boiler ' ; from Bn 
mmo-f mMj and mr-iie, to boil. 

Shear-water, the name of a bird. See Hewton's Diet, of J 
p, 830. The bird*s habit wauld better be expressed by *8fc 
water/ as is there shown. My belief is that the word lA 
really 1ms that sense, and that Bhenr-fmter may easily have beeo 
adopted from Eutoh or Frieeic- The Du* uJi^nn not only mea 
to shear, but also "to glide, move on swiftly (said of birdB)' 
Oaliseh. So, too, E. Fries, sehergfty (I) to shears , . ♦ * (3) 1 
move oneself^ fly, hurry, sail, move backwards tmd forwardst bova 
i*to. Koolman gives as am example i "de swdlkaa ^^hm-en afer^ 
wat§r hen uud wer/' the swallows efcim over the water backi? 
and forwards* Professor Ifewton toUa me that $har^aUr occa 
in Eiiy*8 first Collection of Words (1674) j and next in the EngM 
edition of Willushby's Ornithology (1678), p. 334. 

The name cut-waUr for Mhynehop^ ni^ra (N*E.1>*)* first appearing 
in 1732, is probably a mere imitation of §hsar*wHUr, wrongly under- 
stood ; for the same bin! is also known m th4 8h'm»ier (K.E.B.), 
or Black Simmer (Cent. Diet,) ; which ia a true deacriptiott. 

Shoo! The interjection ihoof used to frighten away poult 
etc. (see E.D*D.), is of considerable antiquity. In Wright-WiiiJcei^ 
Vocabulary, coL 610, 1. 22, is the entry: — ^^ Scon, intorjoc 
Anglic^ ihow^t ut dicitur: gallina Hritla, icon, Anglic4, pylcele 
hen, thow/* Thus the M.E. form is *Ao«?, and it was addresscKi to 
hens. Cf, id*, col. 693, L 15 : — ** Liridus, i* diversi color^H 
Anglicti, P^^W." And it is further apparent that the wor^^ 
printed s(^ou should be aeou. According to Labour asse, in hm 
Olosauy of words used in tht French patois of the departme 
of the Mouse, the peasants there still use ck> f as an interjectia 
to frighten away fowls* 

Strand (of a rope)* The form should ratlier have been itrain 
or ^tretfidf m it is from an older form Eirain ; the d is excresoen 
Straim oocurs in Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii, p. 108: — "for 
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straines of one of our cables were broken." At p. 847 it is spelt 
strand: — "we found our cable broken; only one strand helde." 
The spelling strain represents the Du. streen, explained by " skain " 
in Sewel ; but it also means precisely the strand of a rope ; 
Q. strdhn or strdhns, I make this note for the sake of the quotation 
from Hakluyt. 

Tan, to beat. The word tan^ in the sense * to beat,' is known 
also in France, in the department of the Mouse, according to 
Labourasse. He gives tanner, in the sense of 'beat.' Doubtless, 
from the tanning of hides. Indeed, De Bois' Glossary of the 
Norman dialect has : " tanner lapeau, to tan one's hide." 

Testament. In Brugmann's Kurze Yergleichende Grammatik, 
1902, p. 120, it is pointed out that the Oscan form of the Latin 
ablative testamento appears as tristaamentud. From this it is 
inferred, at p. 220, that the Latin testis has lost an r, and stands 
for *ter8ti8j from an older *tristis. And further, that *tristis is 
derived from tri-y related to tres, * three,' and the verb stare, * to 
stand.' If so, the orig. sense of testis, i.e. of *trisiis, was * he who 
stands by as a third,* i.e. a third person who stands beside two 
others, and is thus a witness of their conference. "We may compare 
this with our umpire, formerly numpire, from O.F. nomper, L. non 
par, used like the X. impar to signify an arbitrator, a third person 
called in to decide a difference between two others. "We may 
compare tri-stis with L. super-stes. 

Tnffet. "Little Miss Muffet Sat on a tuffet:' I do not find 
iuffet in the Cent. Diet. But it answers exactly to the Norm. dial. 
toufette, meaning, according to Moisy, "bouffette, petit houppe, 
noeud de rubans," i.e. a little tuft, a bow of ribbon. It is 
obviously the dimin. of touffe, a tuft. In the word tuft, it is certain 
that the t forms no part of the F. touffe from which it is derived, 
and we must either explain it as excrescent or look upon tuft as 
a contraction of tuffet, which is the simpler alternative. 

Twiddle, to twirl idly. This is a Norwegian form ; from tvidla, 
to mix by stirring round and round ; given by Aasen as a dialectal 
variant of tvilla, with the same sense. And tvilla is an assimilated 
form of tvirla, with the same sense, omitted by Aasen, but recorded 
by Eoss. The last is the mod. E. twirl, a Scand. word ; the 
frequent, of the verb seen in A.S. jfver-an, to turn round and 
round as in churning or mixing up. See Twirl in my Concise 
Diet. Prob. tvirla > tvilla, by assimilation ; then tvilla > *tvxlda, 
and then tvidla, by metathesis. 
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Twirl. Recorded by Ross as Norw. tvirla, to stir round and 
round. The frequentative of the Teut. *\weran'^ A.S. ywerm^ 
to chum, stir round. 

Under way. ** Often written under weighs but erroneously"; 
Cent. Diet. No reason is given for the erroneous spelling. The 
difficulty really resides in the un-English use of under. This is 
because the phrase is borrowed from Dutch. Hexham (1658) 
has : ** Onder-wegh, under- way, or upon the way." Here under- 
way is an English spelling of the Dutch phrase ; while ' upon the 
way' gives the true sense. So also G. unterwegs, on the way 
between two places. See the uses of Du. onder. 

Upbraid. The equivalent A.S. verb is only noted in the A.S. 
Diet, by Clark Hall, who gives iipgebridan, with a reference to 
Wulfstan's Homilies, ed. Napier, p. 249. Here hredan is a later 
form of bregdan, whence the mod. E. verb to braid. The passage 
is: — **Se modiga deofol .... wyle with J7inre sawle campjan 
and J7e upgebredan aelc J7era J^inga, J7e J7U with god agylte J7urh 
modignysse " ; the proud devil will fight against thy soul, and 
upbraid thee as to each of the things that thou hast transgressed 
in against God through pride. 

Whinyard, a kind of hanger. I have already shown that it 
is a word of imitative origin ; from E. whine, Icel. hvlne, to whistle 
through the air. But I was in doubt as to whether the suflix 
represented the E. yard^ or the F. suffix -ard. It is really the 
latter. For Skelton has whyn-arde, Bowge of Courte, 1. 363 ; 
Minsheu has tohinnearde ; and Cotgrave has whineyard. For the 
y, compare bowyer^ lawyer, and mxoyer. 
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It is needless to trace the history further, but it may be noted 
that the Cornwall and Hartland Glossaries (of 1880 and 1891) give 
the form nak, which obviously represents O.E. or M.E. disyllabic 
forms in the sing, or plnml. 



As is indicated above, the O.E. word which has been incorrectly 
associated with awl is atvel^ and the close resemblance in form is 
the only reason for the mistake ; as soon as the glosses in which 
atoel appears are examined, it becomes obvious that it has no 
connexion in meaning, any more than in form, with O.E. al. 
Most frequently it glosses Lat. fuscinula, which occurs in the 
Vulgate {Exod, xxWi, 3, et al.), and is rendered * flesh-hook * ; but 
it also occurs as a gloss on harpago^ tridena, and ungula. In M.E. 
it assumes the forms aule, eaule, eawle, ewel, and owel^ ouk, ou}le, 
and the context in most cases clearly indicates that a hooked 
instrument of some size and strength is intended. The word is by 
no means uncommon, being especially frequent in religious poetry 
as one of the instruments of torture wielded by the devils. In 
this connexion it comes down as late as Chaucer, after which it 
seems to disappear from literature. The following examples will 
serve clearly to establish the general sense of the word, and to 
dispose of any association with awl : — 

e, 725. Corpus Gloss, (ed. Hessels), A 756 : Arpago, awel vel 

clauuo. Ihid,, F 370 : Fuscinula, awel. Ibid., T 286 : 

Tridens, awel. 
e. 1000. ^Ifric's Gloss, in Wright- Wulcker, 127 : Fuscinula 

vel tridens, awul. 
c, 1000. ^ere/a in Anglt'a, IX, 264 : Man sceal habban . . . 

eac mete, awel. & to odene flijel, etc. 
a. 1100. In Napier's OR Glosses, 7, 378, and 8, 384: 

Fuscinula y awele. Ibid., 46, 43 : Ungula, awlas. 
c. 1225. Ancren Riwle, 212 : Heo bodied hwu J^e deoflen 

schulen pleien mid ham mid horc scherpe aules 

& mid helle sweordes. 
r. 1225. Lfg. Katharine, 2\1%\ ^QO . . . tuhen hire tittes 

up of hire breosten hi \e bare bane wi^ eawles of irne. 
c. 1275. In Old Eng. Miscellany, 83/330 : J?e feondes . . . 

Iuj7re heom biledej^ mid pykes and myd eaule. Ibid., 

153/223 : Ten Jjusend deoflen . . . nymej) eaules & 

heom to-terej^. 
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<?. 1100. In Phillips' /Va^w^w^, etc. (1838), 4: /'ii#<?i'«tt/fl, ownL 

(Followed by UncinttSj hoc.) 
e, 1250. Owl and Niyht. 80 : \\ bile is stif and scharp and 

hoked Rijt so an owel [Jesus MS, ewel] J7at is croked. 
a, 1300. Body Sf Soul in Poems of Walter Map (Camden 8oc.), 

339 : With bote speres thoruj [he] was stongen, and with 

oules al to-rent. 
a, 1300. St. Patrick's Purg., 170 (in S.E. Leg,, 206): With 

Irene Ovles and pikes heo to-drowen him wel taste ; 208, 

with ovles swi]7e kene ; 234, with hokes and with ou^les ; 

248, mid ovles heom to-drowe. — In the version from MS. 

Ashm., 43, printed in Horstmann's Altengl. Leg, (187o), 

the corresponding passages have oweles, and in line 311 

oweles is used instead of crokus in line 265 of the Laud text. 
a. 1300. St, Bratidan, 486 (in S.K Leg., 233) : Euer-ech caste 

is owel op ojjur. 
c. 1300. St. Blase, 84 (in S.E. Leg., 487): BeneJ>e J?er stode 

I-nowe Tormentours wij) oules kene & al his fless to-drowe. 
c. 1386. Chaucer, Somnour^s Tale, 22: Ful hai*d it is with 

tleisch-hok or with oules To ben y-clawed, or to brenne 

or bake. 
a. 1400 (?). Vocah. in Wright-Wiilcker, 576 : Creagra, an owel. 

{Creagra occurs in the Vulgate, 2 Chron. iv, 11, et al.) 

The word appears to be peculiar to southern texts, and would 
normally have given a modern oicl ( = 6l, riming with soul) or ole, 
but I have not succeeded in finding any trace of it in the English 
Dialect Dictionary under any of the possible variations of spelling. 
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X.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO OLD ENGLISH LEXICO- 
GRAPHY. By Professor A. S. Napier, D.Litt. 
(Vice-President) . 

On June 3rd, 1904, and June 2nd, 1905, I read papers before 
the Philological Society on a number of Old English words, and 
Dr. Fumivall suggested that I should print my notes in the 
Transactions of the Society together with any additional material 
I thought fit to incorporate. 

Of the words here given the majority are hitherto unrecorded 
words and compounds; a considerable number, however, are to 
be found in the dictionaries, but without references; whilst other 
words, again, though given with references in the dictionaries, 
I have included for various reasons. In each case I have indicated 
whether the word is to be found in the three modern dictionaries, 
Bosworth-ToUer (= BT.), Hall (=H.), or Sweet (- S.). 

I have not. as a mle, included words, even though they may 
not be given in BT.y M., or S,, if they are to be found in the 
glossaries to published texts, such as ^S,, Assm., LSc, NQl.^ 
UBS., WfF,, etc., or in Zupitza's Altenglische Qlossen %u Abbos 
Clericorum DeetiSy ZfdA. xxxi, 1 ; Liebermann*s Oerefa, Ang. ix, 
251 ; W. S. Logeman's De consuetudine monachorum, Ang, xiii, 
365, etc. I have further not intentionally included words to be 
found in recent articles on O.E. Lexicography, such as Swaen, 
ES. xxvi, 125; xxxii, 153; xxxiii, 176; xxxv, 329 ; Wiilfing, 
ES, xxvi, 449; Pogatscher, AfdA. xxv, 1; Stevenson, Trans, 
of the Philol. Soc, 1895-8, p. 528, etc., though I may in isolated 
instances have overlooked the fact that words given by me are 
cited there. 

On the other hand, I have included a few words to which 
attention has been called by various scholars, but which, owing 
to their being scattered about in periodicals, may have escaped 
the notice of many. 

As to the date, the large majority are taken from MSS. of the 
eleventh century, but I have also included words from a few 
Phil. Trani. 1906. 19 
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twelfth -ccnturjT MS8., as in many ctises these are copit?!? of 
t^levtiuth-eent^iry originals, and in most instanct^s were pmbablj i^^ 
UB& before 1 100. ^H 

Moat of the words for which I gWe MS. references are tak^^ 
from eleventh-L'entiiry homily 3iIS8. j a considerable number ot tke 
quotatioQH are from my edition of the O.K. version of Cbrodegaug'^ 
Midi, now being printed for the E.E.T. Soc. Some inlerestiiif 
words (itceppe, «cq}\ siott^ etc*) are taken from a nvimber oi eleventh- 
century outrie& relating to Bury St. Edmunds on the flyleaves at 
the end of a MS. in the Library of C.CX\ Oxford/ which I pro^^^a) 
to include in the same volume. 



L him: OF SiQNs used. 



poa^^ 






* pretiitMl to a word df^not<^ that it U aot iaaluded ia auy of the th:r«« 
dictioaiiiiiiH^ BT^f M.^ S,, ar that its mtjaaixi^ is di^turunt ttum thait 
there piven. 

[ ] in which oae or more of the diftionimfis {HT., N.^ S.) are euL'loft<?d^ deaotta 
Li lilt the lUctfonary ot dit;lJoDiLne(i thuH enclueetl dn u(it cuntain thp word is 
qae§tiotii Had furthe*- implies tJmt it h recordetit thun^h M^ifA^iwi fl»if 
rtifrtn^tt ia the dicticmarie^ not thua inuludwl. Thus [iiT.» H.] maam 
at ft ooiy that the wonl i^ a^^t to he h>and in either BT. or H., bat il1»u that 
4t ie given in 8.^ tliL^u^;}! \Yil!i'jiit ::: Ji^iia-tnt'C. — 

[ ] in which one of the O.E. words is enclosed, denotes that the word in question 
is a spurious one, e.g. [heddsem, cubiculum]. 

[ ] in which one or more letters in the quotations are enclosed, indicates that the 
letter or letters have been supplied and are not in the MS., e.g. nwna[ti\ 
and langel/] under ftnnihte. 

t prefixed to a word or quotation means that the MS. from which it is taken 
dates from the twelfth century. 

2. List of Manuscripts quoted from.^ 

Vesp. = Vespasian D. 14, British Museum (early twelfth century). 

Otho = 0tho B. 10, British Museum. 

Jun. 22 = MS. Hflttou 114 (formerly Junius 22), Bodleian Librarv'. 

Jun. 23 = MS. Hatton 115 (formerly Junius 23), Bodleian Librarj*. 

Jun. 24 = MS. Hatton 116 (formerly Juuius 24), Bodleian Library (first half of 

twelfth century). 
Jun. 85 = MS. Junius 85, Bodleian Library. 

Bodl. 340 = MS. Bodley 340 (formerly NE. F. 4, 10), Bodleian Library. 
Bodl. 343 = MS. Bodley 343 (formerly NE. F. 4, 12), Bodleian Library (about 

1150-1170). 

* See note to scoru, 

2 Except where otherwise stated the MSS. date from the eleventh centurv. 
MSS. from which only isolated quotations are taken are not mentioned here ; in 
ih cases the full title of the MS. follows the quotation. 
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Theod. = MS. Bodky MS. 865 (containing Theodulf's Capitula), Bodleian 

Library. 
Chr. = MS. 191 (formerly S. 12, and containing Chrodegang's Rule), Library of 

C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 2 = MS. 41 (formerly S. 2), Library of C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 4 = MS. 140 (formerly S. 4), Library of C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 5 = MS. 162 (formeriy S. 5), Library of C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 6 = MS. 178 (formeriy S. 6), Library of C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 8 = MS. 198 (formeriy S. 8), Library of C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 9 = MS. 302 (formerly S. 9), Librar}- of C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 14 = MS. 419 (formerly S. 14), Library of C.C.C. Cambridge. 
S. 17 =MS. 303 (formerly S. 17), Library of C.C.C. Cambridge (first half of 

twelfth century). 
li. I, 33= MS. li. 1, 33, Cambridge University Library (twelfth century). 
li. 4, 6 = MS. li. 4, 6, Cambridge University Library. 
Lambeth = MS. 489, Lambeth Library. 

St. E. = Bury St. Edmunds documents in MS. 197, Library of C.C.C. Oxford. 
Trin. = MS. B. 15, 34, Library of Trinit)' Coll., Cambridge. 
Verc. = Vercelli MS. 

3. List of 1<ook» heferred to. 

JSG. = -Elfric's Grammatik, Zupitza, Berlin, 1880. 

JSH. = Homilies of -^Elfric, ed. B. Thorpe, liondon, 1844-6. 

JSS. = jElfric's Lives of Saints, ed. Skeat, E.E.T. Soc, 1881-1900. 

AfdA. = Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum. 

AL. =3 Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, ed. B. Thorpe, London, 1840. 

Ang. = Anglia. 

Archiv = Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 

Assm. = Angelsachsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, B. Assmann, Kassel, 1889, 

BIH. = The Blickling Homilies, ed. R. Morris, E.E.T. Soc, 1874-80. 

CD. = Codex diplomaticus levi Saxonici, ed. J. M. Kemble, London, 1839-48. 

CP. = King Alfred's WS. Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. H. Sweet, 
E.E.T Soc, 1871. 

CS. = Cartularium Saxonicum, ed. W. de Gray Birch, 1885-93. 

ECPs. = Eadwine's Canterbury' Psalter, ed. F.Harsley, E.E.T. Soc, 1889. 

ELC. = Land-Charters and Saxonic Documents, ed. J. Earle, Oxford, 1888. 

ES. = Englische Studien. 

FNGl. = Glosses from MS. Rawlinson G. 57 (Ist half of twelfth century), now 
being published in Archiv by M. Forster and A. S. Napier. 

GesAgs. = Liebermann, Gesetze des Angelsachsen, Halle, 1898-1903. 

GrD. = Dialoge Gregors des grossen, 11. Hecht, Leipzig, 1900. 

KL. = Kluge's Angelsachsisches Lesebuch, 3rd ed., Halle, 1902. 

KlZs. = Zur Geschichte der Zeichensprache, F. Kluge, iu Techmer's Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, vol. ii, Leipzig, 
1885, p. 118 sqq. (quoted by paragraph). 
Ledm. = Saxon Leechdoms, etc, of Early England, ed. 0. Cockayne, Rolli 

Series, 1864-6. 
LSc = Defensor's Liber Scintillamm, ed. E. W. Rhodes, E.E.T. Soc, 1889. 
MH. = An Old EngUsh Martyrolog)-, ed. G. Herzfeld, E.E.T. Soc, 1900, 
HLX. = Modem Language Notes, ed. A. M. Elliott, etc, Baltimore. 
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MPh. = Modern Philology, Chicago. 

Narr. = Xarratiuncula? Anglice conscripto, ed. T. 0. Cockayne, London, 1861. 
N61. = Old English Glostes, A. S. Napier, Oxford, 1900, Aneodoto Series. 
NRT. = History of the Holy Rood-tree, A. S. Napier, E.E.T. Soc., 1894. 
NSCh. = The Crawford Charters, ed. A. S. Napier & W. H. Stevenson, 1895, 

Anecdota Series. 
OET. = Oldest English Texts, ed. H. Sweet, E.E.T. Soc., 1886. 
PBB. = Beitragc zur Geschichte der deatschen Sprache und Literator, henug. 

von Paul und Braune, etc. 
PGH. = Die Bouloneser angelsachs. Glossen zu Prudentius, A. Holder, 

Germania xxiii, 385 sqq. 
RBS. = Die angelsachs. Prosabearbeitungen der Benedictinerregel, A. Schroer, 

Kassel, 1886-8. 
SHy. = The Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. J. Steyenion, 

Surtees Soc, 1851. 
SS. = The Dialogue ol Salonion and Saturnus, ed. J. M. Kemble, London, 1848. 
Wst. = Wulfstan, A. Napier, Berlin, 1883. 
"WW. = T. Wrij^ht's Anglo-Saxon and O.E. Vocabularies, re-edited by Wiilcker, 

London, 1884. 
ZfdA. = Zeit*chrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 

(See also p. 336.) 

*aberan, to do without. JTi/m teas Id^ to forltBtenne \one Uofan 
ffalendj 7 ht/ unease mihton his neaweste aheran^ Trin., p. 96, 1. 15 
(also in MSS. li. 4, 6, f. 390, 1. 9, and Faustina A. 9, f. 162, 1. 19). 
If we may assume the prefix a- to stand for early West- Saxon on- 
(as in adrccdaUy etc.), this verb might be identified with O.H.G. 
inheran^ N.H.G. enthehren, with the same meaning. Or had the 
original from which all three MSS. are derived words to the effect 
that they could scarcely endure {aberan) the loss of his presence? 

ableran, to uncover, to bare ? [BT., H.]. Ge forseo^ eowercynn 
7 eoicre yidran .... \onne ge tysUd^ eow on Denisc ahUredum 
hneccan 7 ablendum eaguniy ES. viii, 62 (from Jun. 23, f. 61). 

SBCerceorl, a farmer, farm labourer. It is in the dictionaries, 
but only from a gloss (WW. 310 ^). ^e tciUd^ eaUe ut a[n']felda^ 
7 ealle (cccrceorlus 7 ealle tchteardwealas { = Te cuncti in publico^ 
te in agro rxixticiy aratores^ ac vinitores) daghwamlice talan, gif \% 

. . . ivilt ivunian mid tci/um, Chr., p. 109. 

*8BCerweorc, work in the fields. Agrenti, bonus =/r^[m] hgs 
(vcencconr, VdU. .')91 (tho line in rnidciitius, Cathemerinon iv, 60, 
runs: agrtsfi bonus e.rhihtbat arte). 

*8efencollatio, the ' collatio ' (read before compline, cf. Ben. Reg., 
c. xlii). (jit hu-glc bro^or bi^ ^e fa gesetfan tida forggmehasa^ 
... . '] to hfora (ifencollntionem ne cgm'^, Chr., p. 96. Another 
word used in thi^ sense is afenrdding : ef. Anj;. xiii, 449. 
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*»fengereordting, evening-meal. Ad cenam agni = To afengereor- 
dunga lamhe»y SHy., p. 82. 

*»fenoffirang, evening sacrifice. St/ minra handa upahafu J?^ 
gecweme afmofrung (Ps. 141 *), Chr., p. 46. 

*8Bfterfylgendiiy8, a succession. Successibus = mid afterfyli- 
gendngssum, SHy., p. 11. 

*8Bftre8ta, last, pts syndon \a '^reo Frigedagas \e man seeall 
fiBsten on twelf mon\um: se aresta on Hlydan^ 7 se nyhsta or 
Pentecoaten, 7 se aftresta \e hy^ on luliua, Ang. xi, 3 ". 

*8dlme88B0er, field the produce of which was given as alms, 
first fruits. FrumwtB^tmaa hatd^ -mme men (Blmesacer se '^e us 
arest geripod IPS, 8. 14, p. 365, 1. 16. 

*8Blme8ddnde, doing alms, ffafa (Bghwar gymene 7 swi^ost 
almesmanna . , J \u an ^am hyfgendlican dags mid 

o^rum almysdondum gehyre at Brihtne, Chr., p. 157. 

8Blme8fiLl, charitable [BT.]. pa man \a ^^ rfo^ god 7 heo^ 
almesfulU, \a heo^ Godes beam geciged^ Jun. 85, f. 31, 1. 1. 

*8Blme8lac, giving of alms, pa head se hiscop Mamertus \reora 
daga fasten 7 \at man halidom seeolde wyr^lice styrien 7 mid 
almenUcum georne God giadian, Jun. 22, f . 98, 1. 7. 

*»netne8, solitude. See anetny8. 

mwt, excessive eating. Of. Cosijn, PBB. xx, 101, and 
Pogatscher, AfdA. xxv, 4. The meaning is * excessive eating,' as 
Cosijn pointed out, not * early eating.' Not in BT. ; in S. without 
reference; and in H. with the two references to Wst.: 135* 
and 290**. Further instances are: Verc, f. 11 (see below, s.v. 
heamolscipe) ; Uton us nu ealle \e geornor toarnian 7 forlatan urne 
gedwolan 7 unrihthamedo 7 aratas 7 o/erdruncennessa, etc., Verc, 
f. 110, 1. 9; 7 ^^ forlatan mor^or 7 man 7 oferhigdo 7 afsta 
. . . . 7 unrihthamedo, aratas 7 ealugalnessa, etc., Verc, f. 116, 
L 8 (this is the same passage repeated, which occurs Verc, f. 11. 
cf . heamolsoipe) ; Unnhthamed 7 aratas 7 ealogalnesse 7 oferfylU 
7 unsibbe, etc., Jun. 23, f. 145, 1. 3 ; On gytsunge 7 on manslyhte^ 
on cerate 7 on of erf y lie, etc, Ang. xi, 102*®; On arate ojf'pe on 
/)ferdrince, Ang. xii, 514 *^ The context of these passages shows 
that arat is, as suggested by Cosijn, synonymous with oferat, 
and means * over-eating,' not 'feasting early/ as in S., or * the 
ecclesiastical offence of eating before communion,' as in H. 

-»re, -oared [BT., H.]. JSnne sceg^ Ixiiiiare (64 oared), NSCh. 
23 • (cf. note on p. 128). 

*»ren. See quotation under nowend. The aren scip ( » carabus) 
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cannot be a * brazen ship ' ; is it from or * an oar ' ? The -tn 
ending presents difficulties. 

^SBtfeorrian, to remove. Ne (Btfearrige man hine Sjflfns at }m 
preostlican iidsangum \am godcundlican lofum, Chr., p. 156. 

^afyrrednySy removal. Si sona at Gods gegearnodan mid }€m 
fastene ece hale 7 \a» farlican ded^e$ afgrredngsse, MS. Cleopatn 
B. 13, f. 54^1. 13. 

*aga, possessor. See quot. under niinf»mne. The dictionariM 
have ufulga, a pauper. 

agalian, to become slow, powerless [BT., H.]. S. has Og&kiy 
* remiss, neglectful.' See below, s.v. cynej^rymlio. 

*tagene, awns. Agene = arhtas, FNGl. 119. 

*agyltny8, guilt. Seo awerigednys \e 'Sa arestan men furh heora 
aggltngsse getcorhtan . . . . t« nu adtcasced 7 adilgad, Bodl. 
340, f. 150, 1. 9. and S. 8, f. 193 ^ 1. 17. 

^alrscaga, alder-copse. Of stanforda on alrscagan, of ahseagan 
on eor^gehersty NSCh., p. 2^. 

andfeax, bald [BT., H.]. Andffxe (var. lect. -feaxe) u:eor^(i\ 
^ara nwy^e manege \e mid oferrence glengdan hy t^ylfe^ Wst. 46 ^ 

andlanges (with adverbial -es) [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 57. 

*anetny8, snet-, solitude, pa se halga iter eft gehcearf to \<tre 
stowe \are hofan anetnysse, GrD. 105 •' (MS. C). MS. O. has 
onetnefiHi'y and MS. H. (enettes. 

*anlicung, similitude, likeness. Ilaligra fadra anlicung 7 
efenhcciny { = similifudo pafrutn^, Chr.. p. 115. 

*annihte, one day old. Se ^e hi'^ acenned on annihtne mona\H\ 
se bi^ lanyf^H^ lifts .... Gif he bi'^ acenned on Ati.nihtne 
monan, se leofajf lanye, etc., Lcdm. iii, 160"*. 

ansyn, appearance. This is given in BT., II., S. as feminine 
only, but it also occurs as nuisc. or neuter. See (juot. under hellheort, 
wliere the jj:enitive ansynes occurs (Bo<ll. 3-40, f. 145, 1. 6, and f. 149, 
1. 12). Cf. further, J for^an he, se enyel, on swa egesUcum onsyne 
afeotvde f frera tccarda mod sceolde bean \y forhtray Bodl. 340, f. 149, 
I. 7. X<»le that mod here seems to he used as a masculine. 

apuldre, apple-tree. Cf. XSCh., ]>. o'J. 

argang, ars-, sttixus, latrina, anus ^H., S.]. BT. has arsgany 
without ref. ye rec^ he na swi^e h(v<(']>fr he if deoncyr^um 
mrttnm 7 drincum ^af mcox his arynncijes 7 his micyan gesamniye^ 
Chr., ]». 11. '5. Cf. latrinarum = aryinijia (thus in hoth the Dighy 
aiul HruvM-ls MSS.\ NCU. i, 3017. Cf. also the following:' : Wi\ 

* To thr-i' instances from Lcdm. mv attontion was calliHl bv Profes^jor Toller. 
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]fon \e mon \urh his argang hlode ut yrne^ Lcdm. i, 4 " and 82 ' 
(in the second case one of the MSS. reads arsgang). In the 
following instances from the twelfth century Peri Didaxeon it is 
written ars- : JBwilum \urh ^a nosa hym yrn}p ^at blod, hwilum 
]7a«[w]^ on arsganga sitt, hyt him fram yrna\^ Lcdm. iii, 138*; 
Gifhyt hy^ ofjfan ')perman^ \anne myht ]pu \urh \ane arsgang {=psr 
egestioneni) hyt gecnawan^ ibid. 138'''; \anne he to arsganga ga^y 
ibid. 140 '®. Have we here two distinct words, ar- and ars-gang? 
Both seem well authenticated. In the instances from Lcdm. i, 
4 and 82, the ars- form certainly gives better sense. 

[aswefecian, to root up, eradicate.] Cf. note to swefecere. 

''^aswornod, confused, confounded, ponne stent ^at deade flceso 
aswornvd j ne mag nan andwyrde syllan, Verc, f. 23^, 1. 3 (S. 2, in 
which this passage also occurs, has onswornod). Cf. astvarnian, 

* to be confounded,* and aswarnung, aswcsrnungy * confusion,' cited 
in BT. from the Psalms. It is presumably the same word as 
suornoduny sttarn- = coaluissent in the Epinal, Erfurt, and Corpus 
Glosses and in WW. 364 ". 

*f atimplian, to provide with spikes ? Da deofla . . . settd^ 
(the devils in hell place the wicked) emhe hwile on ufan \are 
hyrnendan \ele, \e ^ar gegearcod is. py (for ]^eo = seo) \ele is eall 
atimplod mid attrenum pilum 7 scearpum tindum^ li. 1, 33, p. 435, 
1. 22. This verb throws light on the sb. timple, which occurs in 
a list of weaving implements in the Gerefa (Liebermann, Ang. ix, 
263, and GesAgs. i, 455) : He sceal . . . habhan . . . fela 
toictola^ jiexlinan^ spinle . . . pihten, timplean (for timplan ?), 
%oift€y etc., and, taken in conjunction with the verb, seems to mean 
some instrument connected with weaving and provided with teeth 
or spikes. Liebermann, in Ang. ix, 257, confesses that he can 
make nothing of the word, whilst in the GesA.gs. he renders it by 

* Karden ' (i.e. carding-instruments) with a query. A more recent 
suggestion was made by 0. Bitter in Archiv, cxv, 164 ; he connects 
it with the dialectal weaving term temple^ which denotes an 
instrument of adjustable length provided with pins at either end 
and used for stretching the cloth on the loom. French temple 
and German Tempel, Tbrnpel^ occur in the same sense. The O.E. 
form he assumes to be un early borrowing from a Latin templa 
with the vowel change as in O.E. gimtn from gemma^ whilst the 
modem dialect form, which occurs as early as the Cathol. Anglic. y he 
regards as a later borrowing from the French. Cf. IdgF. xix, 361. 

awannian. Cf. wannian. 
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♦bflB^flBm, bath-house. Qyf \u htoai he ha^emei tacne taen 
wille, \onne stn'e \u mid \inre swi^ran hande hradlmga (MS. 
hralinga) ofer ^ine hreost 7 ofer \inne innd^, npilce fu J# ^mm 
wills, K1Z8. 95. 

^beagwise, the form of a crown or ring. See quotation under 
ofl»thlaf. 

*bean8»d, bean-seed. See quotation under hogg. 

*beameacnod, pregnant, pa was heo heameacnod of^am Halgm 
Gaste, Bodl. 340, f. 1, 1. 25, and S. 8, f. l^ 1. 7. The same 
homily occurs in Verc, f. 25, but the reading there is beamiaanu, 

*beb3rrging, burial. Bar W(Bs \a sutnrs tide ylding to gefyUanm 
\a lic\enunge his hshyrginge, GrD. 84 * (MS. H.). 

[beddsBm, cubiculum.] Though rightly rejected by BT., H., 
and S., this word is still to be found in Bosworth and fittmiiller, 
and attention was called to it as late as 1886 by Sohrauer in his 
Kleine Beitrdge zur altenglischen Grammatik, p. 39. We first meet 
with it in Somner, who has * hedd-ern, i.e. heodeme,* and beod- 
erne he explains as meaning both refectory and eubiculum, Benson 
gives * hedd-ern^re/eetorium' and * heod-erne^refectorium^ cuhieulum.^ 
Lye has hedd-em and beod-ern, but assigns to both the meaning 
refectorium only; his references are ^ ^Ifr, gl. 20. JR, 107,* which 
correspond to WW. 328 '^ and 184*" respectively.* In the latter 
case we get the following consecutive glosses : Cubiculum = 
hedcofa ; Refectorium = heodern ; dormitorium — slapern. Here we 
have obviously the source of the error : the em ot the second and 
third gU. resulted in the formation of a *bed-ern, whilst the 
proximity of cuhicuhnn to refectoritim led to both meanings being 
assigned to beod-eni in Somner and Benson, and to bedd-em in 
Bosworth. 

beddcla^as, bedclothes [IH'.]. Judith .... bewand f 
hodig mid ^am heddcld^um, Assm. 1 1 1 **'*. See also quotation 
under werreaf. 
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*bedyfan, to submerge. Beo wear^ \a geladd to sumre ea *] on 
watere hedyfed^ GrD. 73 " (MS. H.). The dictionaries have the 
uncompounded dyfan, 

behammen, studded with nails [BT., H.]. See quotation under 
gehammen. 

*behatland, land of promise, panon was geworden J ure Brihten 
longest geheold Philisteas 7 Chananeas .... geladdum his 
foUe to \am behatlande (= his people having been brought into the 
land of promise), GrD. 204 '*. 

[behydignes, a desert.] See my note in MPh. i, p. 393. 

belyfan, to believe; belyfed, believing [BT.]. The NED. 
states that **the present compound (i.e. with the he- prefix) 
appears in the twelfth century," and the earliest instance it gives 
is from about 1200. But it certainly occurs early in the eleventh 
century. Witodlice ]pa \e on God helyfa^, hi sind "^purh ^on» Malgan 
Gast gewissode, MK, i, 114 « (Bodl. 340, f. 30^ and Jun. 22, 
f. 20, both read gelyfd^) ; Maria 7 Martha waron twa geswystru 
swi'^s on God helyfede, ibid, i, 130* (MS. Bodley 340, t. 44, has 
helyfende) ; Eala )?m Brihten God, ]^e Banihel on helyPS, mycel eart 
\u 7 mihtig, S. 6, p. 159 (first half of eleventh century). Early 
twelfth century instances are not rare. The two following are from 
Vesp. D. 14 : He ateowde his unhale 7 hwu he fulluht underfeng 
7 eirieen hrarde 7 ^aron bele/de^ Assm. 194**; Hwy noldon ge 
helefen on hine ? MPh. i, 594 *. Cf. further f is eall Godes folc, }pe 
on God nu gelyf^ (S. 17 has helef6), Assm. 27"; To ludea lande, 
]fe on God gelyfdon (S. 17 and Otho B. 10 have bely/don), ibid. 
104'*; le \e hahige ^urh ^inne God 7 ^urh his Sunu 7 his \one 
Malgan Gast, \e \u on helefst, ibid. 177 **« (from S. 17). The 
following are from Bodley 343 {circd 1150-1175): pwrA '^ene 
almihti^a Drihten ^0 we on hilyfcb^, NRT. 6 '" ; Moni^e scylen on 
God bilyfem, ibid. 34 '\ 

*fbeodreaf, table-cloth. ^Ifwine minum o^rum suna ic geann 
anes heallreafes 7 anes hurrenfes, mid beodreafe 7 mid eallum hrceglum 
swa ^arto gebyrd^, CD. iii, 294="'. It is from MS. Ill in C.C.C. 
Cambridge, and is in writing of the twelfth century,* but is no 
doubt copied from an older original. 

*be)?ryii, to press. Cf. fryn. 

*bewrixlian, to change. Me bewrixlede him sylf jfoere stowe 
eardunge, GrD. 119". 

» Cf. ELC, p. 369. 
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[biccen(e), caninus.] Cf. byccen. 

*bifigendlic, terrible. See quotation under SBlmeMLonde. 

bisceopham, bishop's estate. Cf. NSCh., p. 132. [BT.] 
H. gives one reference to ELC. 

bisceopung [BT., H.], confirmation. Das seo/anfealtUtn gffi 
so^lice war on on unim Drthtne . . . j se Ealga past hi totUd^ 
. . . alcum be his ma^e j he his modes peornfulnesw, eaisws 
hiscopas on hiscpunge to Gode sylfum wilnia^ geome, Wst. 51"; 
Miclum is us to tcat-nienne . . . j? ure folc n^ wur^e losad yurh nans 
orsorhnysse hutan Julwihte 7 hisceopunge 7 predicunge 7 andgtnysse^ 
Chr., p. 76. 

bisen (-ne?), blind [HT.]. Cook gives the three instances from 
the Lindisfurne Gospels (Matth. ix, 27 and 28 ; xi, 5). Other 
examples are : So^lice ]fa )?« se Godes wer hafde gedon 7 gefylhd his 
gebedu, he asette 7 awrat Godes rodetacen ofer \as hysenan mannes 
eagan, GrD. 77**; ] And feale \e ic hafde to tne atogen, hisns 
7 healie, lame 7 reoflen — ealle he heo fiam me ateah, Vesp., f. 95 
(printed Archiv, evii, 318, and MPh. i, 602 •). 

*bl8BChorn, inkhom. Donne \u hiechorn habban wilie, ^ofins hafa 
J?M ^ine ]fri fingraSf atcilce ]?« dypan wiUe, 7 axcend \ine hand aduns 
7 clyce \ine fingras, snilce ]>h bhtchorn niman wille, KlZs, 116. 

blflBgettan, blagettan, to weep [BT,, H.J. He . , , . \a 
oiKjan Jrefrian J'owr i/han hit/dntdan 7 blagettendan (so MS. C. ; 
MS. (). lias hltujHfyndtnr vniht, (Jrl). 278 »'-. 

*bl5dlffi8tld, time for letting ])1()0(1. Ni* nan blodlastid stca god 
swa on ft.rcu'eai'dne Lfuctcn, Lcdni. ii, 14S-. 

*b5c, beecliiiut. X(»t in the (li( tioiiaries in this sense. G if hit 
]ion)(f (/(hf/ni^ on georr \at ntt^tr nf hij^ on \am enrde ne aeeren ne 
hoc ne o^tr mosttn \at man nimje heom fl(f scheming e for^ bringan^ 
Chr., p. 23. 

*bradlinga. adv., in a Hat, outspread manner. Gyffu biblio^ecan 
hahhan iri1h\ \oune urge ]*u fihc hand 7 ner up \inne \uman 7 fete 
]>tne hand hradlinga to \tnum leorv, KlZs. 29 ; llgmneres tacen is 
;f mon uovge hradlimja hia hand, ibid. .')3 ; ^ponne wend fu his hand 
hradliuga adinir, ibid. 41. Cf. tiirtlicr KlZs. 'M) ; ;VJ ; 04 : 9o ; 108. 

*br8eclian, to make a noise, fa Jv//7? afftrfylgemian nihte aireox 
far 7 braiJad*' mara sictg 7 hcUgra, (mI). 2o(P^ Vi. gthrec, 'noise, 
clamour.' 

*bredan, to chcri^li = N.K. hrved [from h}ud'^_. Sohrauer, in 1886, 
p(.iiitMl o\it three instances of the Avord. viz., AVW. 22^; 403^*'; 
and A\\\. ii, 1<> '", and the third of thest is (juoted in the NED. 
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*Breotanrice, kingdom of Britain. Swa he (Christ) nu dagum 
Breotanrices fagran iglandes Eadwearde cyncge sealde 7 geu^Sy St. E., 
f. 107. 

brydniht, wedding - night [BT., H.]. 7 }a jfore forman 
brgdniht, ^a hi ttoa tcaron on\€Bm brgdbure, MH. 14^. 

♦fbrynstan, hrim stone. For \<Bre fcegere wif manna lufen heo 
sculen drigen hrynstanes stone on helle, Vesp., f. 163. The earliest 
quotation in the KED. is from the Cursor Mundi {erred 1 300). 

bnfancweden, above-mentioned [BT., H.]. Das hufancwedenan 
mannes magnu , , . , se bufancwedena wer, GrD. 14'; pgsum 
bufanewedenum gelice, ibid. 90*'. 

"^bnfansprecen, above-mentioned. See quot. under fSrsBrning. 

♦byccen, adj., of a goat, goat's. ^Ice geare to preosta gescy finds 
man bieeene heor^an 1 feower gemaean sceona finde man alcum 
(= Calceamenta vero omnis elerus annis singulis^ pelles bueeifias, et 
solas, paria quatuor aceipiunt)^ Chr., p. 74. This biccen (for 
byccen) is a derivative of buec{a)y • he-goat, buck,* and is identical 
with O.H.G. bueehtny * hircinus.' The Lat. buecintis is a derivative 
of the Late Latin buccus, itself an adaptation from Old German. 
I think it is very probable that this is the source of the supposed 
hiceen{e), * caninus ' (from bicce), in Somner, Benson, Lye, 
Bosworth, and BT., which must therefore be rejected. This MS. 
was certainly used by the earlier dictionary compilers. 

bycnol, showing, indicating [BT., H.]. Indices = bicjioU, 
PGH. 398. 

*bymete, a barnacle. Zupitza, in Archiv, Ixxi.K, 89, called 
attention to the original MS. of the so-called Rubens Glosses (edited 
in WW. 104, from Junius's transcript iu the Bodleian), which is now 
in Antwerp,^ and pointed out a number of glosses omitted by Junius 
in his copy and hence wanting in WW. Amongst these is the 
following: Lolligo .i. piscis maritimi (so MS., read -mus)^ uno anno 
piscisy alio auisy hoc est bymete. Z. compared the barneta of 
Gervasius of Tilbury. Cf. also NED. s.v. barnacle, 

*tbyrstig, aflUcted by loss or calamity. J7a gode mann synden 
byrstige 7 gedrefde 7 unfere, \e Iceste heo to swy^e blissoden on heora 
lichames hale, Vesp., f. 160^; Byrstige 7 unfere, ibid., f. 16 1^ 
[BT.] H. has it in the sense of ^praeruptus, fractus,' and S. in 
that of * broken,' their source being Hpt, Gl, 454 (cf. NGl. i, 2037). 



* Twenty-four leaves of this MS. are in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 
32,24ti. 
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^CSBpse, a box (from Lat. capsa). JFt/rcd^ eac , . . . ane 
niwe ctepsan eowrum laeum to fateUe, S. 6, p. 150. 

*camplic, warlike, military. Hit is ungerisenlic y preoitat 
camplice wapen werion, Chr., p. 101. 

"^candelmSBSsedSBg, candlemasday. On ^am feowerteogo^an tUtg$ 
fram his aeennednessey \e we ctce\a^ candelmoisedag, Trin., p. 250. 
The earliest quotation in the NED. is from the Aneren RiwU 
(circd 1225). 

carcemweard, jailor [BT., H.]. pa after twelf dagum com 
se careernweard, MH. 24 " ; pa gelefde se carcemweard Oodi^ 
ibid. 24 ». 

^ceaslunger, contentious, quick to strife. Se hordore $ced 
. . . heon syfre 7 na druneengeorn ne ceaslunger ne weamod 
. . . ne myrrend ( = Cellerarius debet . . . e$9e sobriuij 
non uinolentuSf non contentiosus, non iracundus . . . nen 
prodigtu)^ Chr., p. 30. The first part of the compound is 
evidently c^as, * strife/ and the second part an adjective, lunger^ 
meaning * quick.' This adjective, though not hitherto recorded in 
O.E., occurs both in 0. Sax. as lungar, * strong,* and in O.H.G. as 
lungar, * quick/ and the corresponding adverb lungre is well known 
in O.K. poetry. 

^ceasterleod, fem., -leode, pi., citizens. He (Jonah) him 9tGi^e 
ondred 7 \(eder (to Nineveh) faran ne dorste, for ^am ^e God was 
swi^e yrre \(ere ceasterleode, Verc, f. 108*», 1. 1 ; par ure bida\ ure 
ceasterliode (There await us our fellow-citizens), f syndon englas 
7 heahenglas, ibid., f. 72**. 

*f cepnian, to wait for, to await eagerly. Ic sceal ^arute geomlice 
cepnian f \e God behaten h(ef^, 8. 17, p. 175, 1. 6. Cf. M.E. copnien. 

*cildbearn, child. ^ Sica swa hit awriten is in Dryhtnes naman, 
\at aghicylc tvcepued cildbearn \e tvif arM acynde^ iceolde her an 
(so M8., read beon) (vrent Gode yehalyod, Verc, f. 91, 1. 5. It is, 
of course, very possible that, in the M8. from which Verc. 
has copied, cild was glossed by beam, or tice versd, and that the 
gloss was subsequently taken inU) the text, thus forming an 
ap}»arent compound. 

cildcla^as, swaddliu*!:- clothes. 1M\ has only one instan<'e, 
another will be found below under faemnenlic. On the gender 
(inasc, not ncut.} cf. Poir:itscher, At'd.V. xxv, 8, who gives two 
furl her instances from the jjlosscs. 
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"^oimbalgliwere, cymbal -player. Hu Banefatius foresade to 
siveltenne ^one cimhalgliw&re^ GrD. 61*°. 

CIS, fastidious. Of. snytan. The dictionaries have it, but BT. 
has only one ref . 

folappian, *to throb' [8.]. Lye, etc., BT., %nd H. give 
a clappan, clappian, without reference. The following appears to 
be the earliest instance of N.E. to clap. Cf. O.E. clappettan, pis 
8j/nda[n'] ]fa tacnti \<B8 sares (viz. headache); "j^at w, arest \a 
'^unewenga clappa]fy 7 eal \at heajod hy^ hefi^ Lcdm. iii, 88*. 

cnafa, a boy [BT.]. In ES. ix, 36, Kluge quoted an instance 
from the Liher IScintillarwn, and H. has it with the reference 
* Aug., xiii, 450.* In MLN. iv (1889), p. 279, I gave a further 
instance from the Psalter in the Cambridge Univ. Library (MS. Ff. 
1, 23, p. 289), where da potestatem puero tuo (Ps. 85, 16) is glossed 
by syle mihte enafan yinum, Cf. also msgcnafa. 

^colflweart, coal-black, ponne taannd^ he 7 doxa]^; o'^re hwile he 
hP6 bide 7 dhiwe, Swilum he bi^ collsweart, Verc, f. 23**, 1. 7. For 
bide, *pale' (it has the accent in the MS.), S. 2, p. 277 (where this 
passage also occurs), reads bide, which is the more correct form.^ 

*C0m8ffid, corn -seed. Se eacswylce gemanigfealdd^ feawa 
eomsada in unarimede waatmas cBcra^ GrD. 253 \ 

*COrona wk. m., crown. 7 ^** genamon ]^a milite 7 geworhton 
]fyrnene eoronan 7 setton on his heafod, Verc, f . 5*>, 1. 2 ; pa eode he, ure 
Ihyhten Crist, ut heforan \a lud^as, hafde he ]^a ^yrnenne eoronan 
on his heafde, ibid., f . 5^, 1. 20 ; On ]pone drihtenlican dag he geseah 
. . . . \a famnan Sancta Marian, seo was beorhtre \onne 
sunns, 7 on hire heafde heo haefde \one eoronan ^ara twelf steorrena, 
S. 5, p. 385, 1. 13. 

♦co^ig, diseased. Mit is neod f hi ma\^n'] ascirie of ^^are 
geferradene eallswa co^ige seeap (= ones morbidf), Chr., p. 98. 

^orammingpohha, viscarium. Gif wif wuna^ mid toerum, jfor 
bi^ wen deojles crammingpochan ( = Si cum viris femina habitaverint, 
viscarium diaboli non deerit), Chr., p. 110. A * cramming bag' is 
a curious rendering of viscarium. 

*crea8, rich, elegant (of dress). Ne beo ge to creasum reafum 
(= cultis uestibus) gejratwade, ac medemlicum, be eowres lichaman 
]>e[ayfe, Chr., p. 151. 

♦creaslic, rich (of "food). Hit is gewuna on manegum preosthiredum 

^ It is of course possible that the Verc. hide stands for hlace, an admissible 
Tariant of hide. The hlac given in BT. ; NED. i, 910 (s.v. bleach), etc., as 
a variant of hide is incorrect ; cf. Osthoff., ES. 32, 181. 
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*p mid mielum ungesceade 7 ungefade (=> inrationabiliter atfu$ 
indiscrete) snme ^a preostas ^e tooroldwelan habha^ .... 
scolon maran 7 creaslicran fodan [ = mniorem annonain] habhan (m 
mymtre, Chr., p. 20. In his edition of the Brussels Aldhelm gll. 
(ZfdA. ix), l^uterwek says in his note to cr»asny» (see next word): 
** Zu dem sonst unbekannten worte creamy s vgl. in dem gl. 
Hannov. creaslicran reg. can. 12.'* The MS. referred to is MS. 
Hannov. iv, 495, and is an eighteenth century collection of O.E. 
words from various sources, an(i there can be little doubt that the 
Corpus Christi Chrodegang MS. is the source of the creaslicran: 
the form agrees, the rey, can, agrees, as it is a Regula canonicorum, 
and the 12 fits, as it is the number of the old press mark 8. 12. 

creasnes, pride, elation — richness or elegance (of dress) ; heortan 
creasnes, cultus cordis [BT.]. Creasnes occui-s as a gloss to elaiio 
in the Digby and Brussels MSS. of Aldhelm (cf. NGl. i, 1108). 
Cf. further, Openon geswutelincgum haligra getcrita us is geypped J 
tee mid heortan creasnysse ( = cultu cordis) sceohn Ood secan stridor 
yonne mid reafes pryton. For \i \otme warnion preostas j? hi \urh 
ungemetlice reafes creasnysse (=» cultum uestium) ne gennwur\ion 
heora hades arwur^tiysse, Chr., p. 103; Ne tvene nan man J an reafes 
oferjlowennysse 7 creasnysse ( = in Jluxu atque studio uestium) synn 
ne heo^ Chr., p. 104. 

Gristennes, Christianity. Not in BT. ; H. and S. have it in the 
form cristnea from OET. 176*. So\Uce \a ]>f Crist ne iu/ia^, hu 
magan \a cue^an "j? ///> sien cristene ? Ac us gedafna)^ aura gehtcilcum 
J» he M< (read hiiieT) ahehbe on \a Ho\an cristennesse 7 forlate \a 
tveorc ]fe xe earma fiond man hvra\ (so MS. for -e^), Jun. 85, 
f. 29\ 1. o. 

♦cristnere, bai)lizi*r. On \one ilcan dag bi^ ]>ara eadigra tcfora 
ltd .... 7 Sancte Pctres ')^(VH crintnrres^ MH. 92 ^ 

^^fculling = antenna? My friend, Mr. W. H. Stevenson, kindly 
ciiUod my attention to the followinj:: interesting: glosses in MS. 17 in 
the Library ot* St. John's College. Oxford. The MS. is dated 1110, 
and the glosses, wliich nro written on the lower margin of fol. 74, 
seem to I'e in a conleniijorary liand. This ])art of tlie MS. contains 
B«m1;i's 1)'- ff'injfofUf/i ratinnf\ but the ;ih)>si's arc in no way connected 
witii tlu- Latin text. Tlicy arc as foUows : — 

(tfiff-tUKi, oullinjj:. fannuH, suhha. 

ctiriscus, 11101 llco^i', sthiruH, sj»rot. 

nullaj't, cm'swin. uhnicus, hwitlinj;. 



t'6(ij-. 



cvprra. (if)tti.ry hacod. 
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That they are from an older original is rendered probable by the 
miscopying of ruhha as iuhha, 

*Owanung, lamentation. Granung 7 cwanung, Jun. 22. f. 114, 
L 11. 

*cwyldberendlic, pernicious. Of. cwylmb-. 

^CWylmberendlic, pernicious, ponne nyndon sd^ltce twa cynnryno 
unrotneise^ an halwendlic 7 o^er cwylmherendlic^ Verc , f. Ill**, 
1. 7. In S. 5, p. 418, there is the same passage, but S. 5 has 
ewyldhterendlic, 

*cyceil)^eiiung, service in the kitchen. Se arcediaeon 7 $e prauost 
. . . . ffioton heon Mpelodefram \<tre cycen)p6nunge^ Chr., p. 25. 

♦cyllfylling, the filling of a vessel, pa \a hi naht ne gehatcedon 
fioican \a9 eies of \am elehergum 7 %\ca \eh \one GodeB wer gssawon 
him hefeolan mid \<dre cyllfyUinge^ GrD. 250 *'. 

C3rnebend, a diadem, crown [H., S.]. In BT. it is given, without 
any reference, on the authority of Somner, Benson, and Lye. \)a eode 
Pilatus ]fa eft inn 7 hst ]^one Halend swi^e sivingan, 7 ]fa his \egna9 
geworhtan 7 gewundan \yrnene heah far cynehand 7 him on f heafod 
settan, for^an^a j? bi^ cyninga \eaw 7 casera j? hi ojt halha^ 
gyldtnnB heafodh<Bnd yinh heora heafod, Bodl. 340, f. 240**, 1. 20 
(also in S. 8, fol. 182^ 1. 14). 

♦cyne)?rymlic, glorious, wonderful. Mitte \e hit \a \are ead^gan 
tide nealahte \atte Bryhten lichomlice wolde wesan gebaren, swi^e 
cyne\iymlica tacen him heforan samod si^edon. ^rest geeode to 
yam [d<B^ge ]fe he on gehoren was, j>at nanige men mid tcapnum 
gefeohtan ne meahton, ac hra^e f(Bs hie mid wapnum feohtan tcoldon, 
hiora earmas agaledon^ 7 hira handa him gelugon, 7 hie %ylfe tcaron 
to sybbe geli^ewacede, 7 gefeohtan ne meahton, Verc, f. 54^ (line 5 
from bottom). 

Cjrrelif. Gehicgon hig eac J hig gehealdon .... heora clannysse 
ungewemmedum lichaman, o%^e witodlice beon g^ferlaihte ^are 
gefasinuncge anes ge^ynscypes, butan \ain canonican ]fe on cyrelife sittd^ 
(= ezceptis his canonicis qui victuet vestitti potiantur^), Chr., p. 127. 
The exception from permission to marry seems to refer to those 
who receive atipeudia of food and clothing from the bishop ; those 
who were maintained by the bishop being debarred from marrying. 
It is not clear why the English translator did not follow the 



* The words exceptis .... potiantur do not occur in the printed text 
of Chrodejranjf (Migne Ixxxix, p. 1087, cap. 64), nor in Isidore's iJe cedes. OJiciis, 
whence this chapter Is taken. 
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Latin, nor how he understood the passage ; does eyrelif mean 
* chosen life ' ? At any rate, it differs in meaning from the instance 
in Alfred's will (cf. BT. and ELC, p. 461). 

cyrichata, church-persecutor [BT.]. It is both in H. and 8., 
in the former with a ref. to Wst. 298 **. On this reference 
Wulfing, ES. XXX, p. 339, remarks, ** Die stelle bei Wnlfstan 
scheint der einzige Beleg zu sein." But it also occurs in the 
Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (Wst. 164 ") Oodes wi^ersaean 7 tyricluiUm 
hetole 7 leodhatan grimme \ and again Wst. 67"; 266"; 310'. 

♦fcyrichege, churchyard. Beade he hyrige on Godes etfrieheige^ 
li. 1, 33, p. 439, 1. 12. 

♦cjrricland, church-land. Ic \e heheode . . . "f '^u ut n$ 
gange of '^inum agnum ryne . . . ne \u na ge^rygtlace J \u 
ure cyricland on (enigum \inge derige (the river is commanded to 
flow in its proper channel), GrD. 193 ** ; pa sy^'^an gestikU $e floi 
7 geeyrde fram \an cyriclande, ibid. 194'. 

cyricsdcn, a going to church. It is in the dictionaries, but 
BT. and H. only assign to it the meaning 'church-privilege, 
sanctuary.* Lufian cyriesocne diBges 7 nihtss, Wst. 112"; UUm 
lufian cyrcsocne oft 7 gelomey ibid. 150^'; Lyhhd^ eoioer lif m 
syfernesse 7 on fastenum 7 on halgum gehedum 7 on eiriesocnum, 
8. 5, p. 545 ; f synt ure gelyfedan cyricsocna, Jun. 85, f. 26 ; -f we 
georne cyric80C7ta began, li. 4, 6, p. 446. Also Wst. 171 *•; 281 *. 

*cy88tycce, portion of cheese, ponne sylie man to midd€tg\enun^e 
ticam 7 twam an tyl cyssticce 7 sumne emeamete^ . . . , j on 
afen twam 7 twam an cyssticce 7 sume emeamettae, Chr., p. 23. 

♦eyeing, a statement. Me lyste^ \a word minre ky^inge geladitn 
to ]>am dtelum Valerie )>(€re mceg^e, GrD. 86 ". (So M8. H., 
MSS. C. and O. have sege/ie.) 

*dffidbetere, a penitent. iVJ? mieg ma[_n'] na dadbeterum J>w rftm, 
Chr., p. 133. 

*d8Bg^edleoma, light of dawn. So^Iice \a se dagredleoma heorht4 
scymrode, }a Drihten .... of helle a ras, Chr., p, il. 

dea^j'enung, ministrations to the dead. Ifu mtpg ic ^e ana 
qedt'felice dfi(i'^\ejiu^jA(lii gcgearwian inpn^f mine bro\>or 7 efneapostolns 
hider nin gemmmode !^ S. 2, p. 282; \^a \rfo famnan \am (=to whom) 
Jfaria hire dfn'^\enun(j(i hfbead, ibid., ]>. 28.'?. The dictionaries have 
it from tlie <:11., viz. WW. 3'.);3^*, where it plosses exequias. 

*demedlic, to l>e judpied. Jli aylfe U'iton . . . . J hi 
eac sculon \r(nvi(in hivathiigu demedUcen ( = aliquid judicabih)y 
GrI). 0.36 -'. 
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dengan, to beat, knock [H., S.]. In BT. without reference, on 
the authority of Somner, Benson, and Lye. ^leum gemete ]fonn0 
ne sesal arung beon \<»re gyltendan geogo^i^ ae $tci^or fffa[n] aeeal 
heora $idan, \at hi ne heardian^ mid gierdon gihmUee denegan ( » Bed 
potius earum latera^ ne indurescant, virgie assidue tundenda iUfU\ 
Chr., p. 96. It is the ^.E. to dinge (cf. singey twinge, from sengan, 
iivengan)f the earliest quotation for which, either yb. or sb., in the 
XED. is from Cotgrave, 1611. 

^deofolscipe, devil-worship, idolatry. Stcglee eae waron us to 
leoht/atum geeette Crietee apoetolaSf ]^a toaron amende on ]^ene 
middaneard .... for %i }ponne }? A* eceolan menn trymman 
7 laran TfuUian^ 7 deofohcype ny^erian, 8. 9, p. 207. 

♦doc, a bastard. Bigener = aworden uel doc, W W. 194 "^ ; Nothm 
= eu^an wind o^'^e dooc, homungstmUj ibid. 456 '. Cf. also docinoel 
and Zupitza's note to it (ZfdA. xxxiii, 238). Z. points out that dooc 
(WW. 456 •) is evidently synonymous with hornungeunUf and glosses 
notkue in the sense of ' bastard.' The dooe^ * south wind,' in 8omner, 
Lye, Bosworth, Ettmiiller, and BT. is obviously derived, as Z. 
points out, from this gl. 

[doc, dooo, the south wind.] See last word. 

♦docinoel, a bastard. Nothue = doeincel, ZfdA. xxxiii, 238 (cf. 
Zupitza's note). This is a gloss to Beda's metrical life of 
St. Cnthbert (Migne, Fatr, Lot, xciv, p. 587), and the passage 
runs: 

'* Fictorum infesto dum ooncidit Ecgfridus ense, 
£t nothus in regni frater successit honorem." 

The reference is to Aldfri^, the illegitimate brother of Ecgfri^. 
Cf . also d5c. 

♦doxian, to grow dark coloured. See quotation under ool«weart 
and XGl., note to i, 532. Kluge called attention to this vb. in 
ES. xi, 511. 

♦drincgemet, measure of drink. Oif ^onne . . . geseeote . . . 
f unwaetmbemys on eard becynv6, f main] ne mage j? drincgemeit 
bringanfor^y Chr., p. 24. 

drut, beloved one [BT., H.]. ^nlicu Godee drut, »eo frowe 
\e UB Frean aeende, Be domes dsege, 291. Cf. Kluge, PBB. ix, 446 ; 
Zupitza, £8. xi, 431 ; and Archiv, Ixxxvi, 408. 

♦dryhtealdorman, bridesman. Brydguman 7 bryde mid gebedum 
7 mid ofringum massepreost eeeal bleteian . . . . 7 J^a drihtealdarmen 
hi heaidon, Chr., p. 134. 

Fliil. Trans. 1906. 20 
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dryicge, a sorceress [BT.]. In Ang. vi, 178, Piatt recorded 
it from the Shrine^ 56 ; this has heen more recently printed bj 
Herzfeld in MH. and the passage in question will be fonnd 
p. 28'; pa cwadon Romtoare j? heo to<tre dryegge and seinUut, 
Another instance of the word occurs in Verc, f. 17*', 1. 7; see 
quotation under lyblffica. 

dumbness, dumbness [H., S.]. In BT. without ref., on the 
authority of Som., Ben., Lye. Ure Drihten gehalde ^<me eamum 
ioodan/ram his wodnesse "^ fram his dumhnesse, Jun. 22, f. 58*>, 1. 5. 
The earliest quotation in the NED. is from Wicliff {cired 1380). 

♦fdygaJi, to die. For ]fan ^e ic nu de^en seed, NRT. 14* 
(cf. note, p. 38). Cf. also Bjorkman, Zur dialektischen Prorenieta 
der nordischen Lehnwdrter im Englischen, p. 12. 

*d3nmmaga, presider over sacred, secret rites. Hysteriarehes » 
dymmaga, PGH. 397. 

♦feaghlid, eyelid. In -SIfric's Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 298*, 
palpebra is rendered by hrcewas, over which is written in MS. F., in 
a hand of the twelfth century, egalid. An O.E. iaghiid is not 
recorded, and the earliest instance in the NED. dates from 
about 1240. 

*ealdcy^^, old acquaintance. In BT., H., S. only in the sense 
of * old country, old home.* pa htedon ^Af cwelUras, for hevra 
ealdcy^^e, f hi moHton hhn heran unforhodsn flmsc^ -£S. ii, 72*. 

*ealdhri^er, old ox. Into Leomynstre iiii aldhry^ra 7 into 
Bromgearde i hry^er, CS. iii, p. 652 (eleventh century). 

ealdhri>erflffisc, flesh of an old ox? [S,]. Cf. WW. 127 ». 
Succidia = eald hryterflcef^c. The Uu])en8 MS. really has eald hry\er 
fl<Bc (}>, not t, and the s left out). Cf. E. Maunde Thompson, 
British Archceological Association, 1885, p. 148. BT. and H. give 
eaUhryterfl(BHC, * side of meat cut off' (BT.), * flitch of bacon* (H.). 

*ealdordeofol, chief devil, ponne fu gesyxt \one eald-ordeofol 
I'f li^ on b(cc gehunden .... 7 sy^^an heo hi^ geladd to 
}»am ealdordeofle Satanas, S. 9, p. 72. 

ealfara, a pack-horse [BT., H.]. ponne uves \riddehealf \usend 
mula ^e \a seamas uregon, 7 a'jcxl^usenda ealfartna 7 oxna \a ^e htcate 
baron, tiva \useyida oi/t'nda, Ang. iv, 147'^ {Apisfola Alexandri). 
See also Addenda. 

*ealugalne8, drunkenness. Instances will be found in the 
passages quoted from Verc., If . 1 1 and 116 (under srst and 
heamolscipe). Also Unrihtliamed 7 (vr^etas 7 eahgalnekse 7 oferfylle 
7 unsihbe 7 dyrne geligre, etc., Jun. 23, f. 145, 1. 3. 
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*earfo^rillte, incorrigible. GHfhe ]ponne ]fwur «y, o^^e unandgyttoly 
o^'^e earfo^rihte^ Chr., p. 63. 

^EastorsunnandsBg, Easter Sunday. Ic an heofonas astah an 
yone halgan Eastorsunnandag, Wst. 222 '^ 

*east)^eod, Eastern people. Ond we ]^ar »ittan 7 geendehyrdedon 
ure gerefan \am east\eodum^ Ang. iv, 142*' {Epistola Alexandri), 

♦ea^bylhnys, the being easily moved to anger. See quotation 
under forhealdnes. 

"^ea^onswe, easily recognizable. Though quoted by Sohrauer, 
KUine Beitrdge zur ae. Orammatik^ 1886, this word is not recorded 
in BT., H., or S. S»o o^er coniugatio ysful ea^cnawe, -^G. 147'. 

"^ecglinga, edgewise? Donne )?u eandelhryd habhan wille, astrehtre 
yinre winstran handa, ofsete hy eclinga mid ]^inre $wi[y']ran, KlZs. 
28 ; Siric )?m eclinga mid ag^ere hande ofer aiSeme earm^ ibid. 
107. Cf. Kluge^s note on p. 130. 

"^efenapostol, fellow-apostle. Ne mag ic If ana don, ac her euma^ 
mine efnapostolai to me, S. 8, f. 351, 1. 26; Ic here ^^iene halgan 
liehoman mid minum efnapostolum, S. 2, p. 284. Cf. also quotation 
under dea%)^enang. 

*efenbli%e, equally rejoicing. Ne toepd^ git me na etoa ie dead 
sy, ae heo^ me efenbli^e, MH. 28 '. 

"^efenhada, one of equal rank, a colleague. 7 ^^ *<? geleomode 
"p ic nu secgan tcylle, of ^are gesagene mines efenhadan, \(B$ biscopes, 
GrD. 43** (MS. H. reads sumes bisceopes mines efenhadan). The 
efenhadabisceop in BT. and H., which is founded on the passage, 
must of course be deleted. 

^efenheafda, a fellow-mate, pa teas o^er man, \<ds mannet 
efenhsajda, ^atte him sceolde an hund peninga; \a nolde he ^a$ 
borges n€enne dal alatan. Mid \y "^e ^at geascode se ^e hira bega 
hlaford was, \at he nane li^e 'pam his [fol. 79 ^] efenheafdan gedon 
wolds, ]?« het he hine aghwylcne scilling agifan, Verc, f. 79, 1. 22. 

*efenllleo%rian, to sing together. Gyf }ponne \a deoflu pat 
ongytd^ pat heo (the soul of a dead man) sceal beon on heora 
geferscype, ponne beo^ hi ealle efenhUopriende 7 swy'^e bli^e, 
Jun. 22, f. 103, 1. 19. 

efenmsBssepreost, fellow-priest [BT., H. ]. pis wundor me 
sade Speeiosus, min efenmassepreost, GrD. 283 '. 

*efenmedome, equally worthy. Sunu min, myltsa me 7 onfoh 
dea^e f pu si efenmedome pinum bro^rum, MH. 134 •. 

efenmihtig, equally mighty [BT., H.]. H^e was a/re efenmihtig 
-jhegytis, Wst. 16'. 
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efensargnng, Bympathy [BT., H.]. Heo wende j hit tna wan 
hynnrung \onne efentargung^ GrD. ISO*. 

^fegeswin = millago, a kind of fish ? See note to enlling. 
Ducange gives ' millago, uno pesce che vola sopra I'aqua.* Can it 
be for igiwinf a synonym for merenpin ? 

eloora, elora, adv., otherwise, else. This form used adverbially 
is not recorded in BT. or H. ; under eleor S. gives * once eUcra* It 
occurs glossing iecus in NGl. i, 3202, and I there gave an 
instance from Jun. 86, f. 41. I can now add two further examples : 
Danru was his seo a^eleste rest on his earan (read haran with 
M. Forster* ?) o^'^e elcora on nacodre eor^ran (r. eor^an), Jun. 86, 
f. 79, 1. 10; Ne gedafena^ cristenan men }? he elcora [rfo],* Jun. 86, 
f. 79^ 1. 1. These passages occur in BIH., p. 227 " and 227 **, but 
in each case the Blickling MS. has elles, 

eletredde, oil-press [BT., H.]. pa J^a se Godes wer J geseeik 
f of ^are eletreddan nanige gemste anig dal eles ut eode .... 
7 \a wearp J water mid his handum on \a eletreddan, GrD. 251 '. 

*eoredmenigu, multitude. pa]fa . . , se an deo/ol tvear^ hire 
of adrifen, \a fceringa geeode on hi micel eoredmeniu, GrD. 73 " 
(MS. H.); Se swa micele swi^or . . . hefealh his gebeduMy stca 
micele swa he onfunde on anum lichaman him ongean siandan \on$ 
ormatan truman \ara deofla eoredmenigeo, ibid. 74 **. 

eor^SBm, cave, tomb. It is not confined to poetry, as indicated 
in 8. ponne is \(Bt jfridde \(Bt lihte^ eall geond eor^am, Verc., 
f. 89^ 1. 6 ; Apogium = eor^em, WW. 350 **. 

♦eor^byrgen, grave. On \am sixtan dage \eostru wanm 
gewordene ofer eor^an frain ^are sixtan tide o^ ^a nigo'^an tide^ 
7 stanas wurdon tobroeene^ 7 eor^hyrgenna tour don opene, S. 5, 
p. 384, 1. 6. 

*eor%denu, cave, fissure in the ground, tomb, ponne ealle 
eor^ware up ariia^ of ^am ealdum eor^scrafum 7 of ^am ealdum 
eor^denum, Jun. 22, f. 113, 1. 19. 

eor>geb3rr8t, landslip. Cf. NSCh., p. 54. [BT.] H. gives 
one ref. to ELC, p. 379. 

eor^scraBf, cave, tomb. It is not confined to poetry, as indicated 
in 8. Cf. (juotation under eor^denu. 

*eor^'8t3rren, fem., an earth(|uake. See quotation under 
mynsterstede. 

* Archiv, xci, p. 201. 

2 do, supplied Iruin Blicklini: MS. Jun. S6 now reads cr^stau for -lenan^ but 
the word ha** been inked over by a luter band, and probably originally read -tenan. 
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eor^werod, inhabitants of the world [BT., H.]. For ^am 
. . . . h%^ eal astyred ge heofonweredy ge eor^weredj ge hellwered^ 
Wet. 25*»; and 203 ». 

estan, with dat., to indulge [BT., H.]. Wa }am hirdum \e 
esta^ heom silfum, swa heom hetst licd^, Wst. 190". 

*e^r»de, easy to guess. Cf. M. Forster, ES. xxxvi, 326. 

^ffsBgennes, joy. pa ongunnon hi ealle to wepenne for fagennesse, 
8. 17, p. 121 «, p. 128 «, p. 176", and p. 177»*; Bat wif war^ 
ya ofwundred of swylcere sundfulnesse i jforrihtes heot hire handan 
tognBdere for fctgenneMe^ ibid., p. 123'; ^<j . . . , ongan to 
loepinne for fag&niusse, ibid., p. 124*^ and p. 173'*. The earliest 
quotation for fainneaa in the NED. is from the Cursor M. 
{eircd 1300). 

f smnenlio, maidenly, virgin-like. Recorded, without references, 
in BT., H., S. ; BT. gives Som., Ben., Lye as his authorities. Da 
^w forhogedest mine hehodu . . . . 7 )?a ^ti wmre of neorxnawange 
aseofen 7 ie ]^e wolde eft milteian^ \a (S. 8 reads }? for \a) ie 
famnelicne (S. S.famnenlicne) inno^ geeohte 7 ic was mid cildcla^um 
bewunden, Verc, f. 60, 1. 9. (This passage also occurs in S. 8, 

f. 45^ 1. 4.) 

*f ®rSBming, rapid marching, quick riding, pa \a8 hufansprecenan 
saldormannes here mid fararninge ( = eurtu rapido) heeom to mmre 
#0 . . . . ]far hi ealle ungunnon heora hors mid heora epereseaftum 
}er$ean, GrD. 14»*. 

faldgang, going to the fold [H.]. Sceote man almeesan .... 
e^ sulhgange peninc, swa atfaldgange peninc, Wst. 170** (MS. E.). 

feldllri>er, a field ox [H.]. BT. has it with the ref. "Chart. 
ad calc. C. R. Ben." (derived no doubt from Lye, who has it with 
this ref.), which is the Bury St. Edmunds inventory in MS. C.C.C. 
(Oxf.), 197. Cf. quot. under scorn. 

^eltungrep, dunghill. Wyrse is \at man ^as ofer riht bruce, 
yonne hine mon on feltungrepe tciorpe : on \(Bre grept he wior^e^ to 
fMoxey Verc, f. 58, 1. 19. On grip {gripe, grype), see Kluge, ES. ix, 
505, where he refers to this instance of feltungrep. To the instances 
of the uncompounded /tf/^i*n in BT. may be added CP. 197**. 

fenester, a window (L&t fenestra) [BT., H.]. Ac hit (the water) 
teas weaxende o\ "f hit hecom upp to ^am fenestrum, GrD. 220 " ; 
^ water weox upp to ^am fenestrum^ ibid. 220 *'. 

feohgafol, usury [H., S.]. BT. has it without reference, on the 
authority of Som., Ben., Lye. iVJ? higion hi on feohgafole (= Usuris 
nequaquam incumhant), Chr., p. 126. 
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feohspeda, riches, wealth [BT., H.]. pa gebro^ra ahUm mycek 
feohspedafor worulde, GrD. 273 *. 

feondgyld, an idol. The word is recorded in the dictionariea, 
the source being Ps. 105** (ed. Thorpe), and in S. it is marked 
as only occurring in poetry. But it is also found in prose : \)a hi$ 
\a eor^an delfende deoppor of dune hecomony )?a gebro^Sru f union ^er 
sum (sren feondgyldy GrD. 123"*; }^a gefealk h» ^ar in .... 
7 him »wi\fe ondred \a feondgyld ^e ^arinne waron, ibid. 189'; 
fflasc \e hi heora feondgyldum onsagd hat/don, ibid. 232 ". 

feonnfaltum, a contribution of provisions. BT. has only one 
instance ; another will be found below, s.v. soeppe. 

*ferele, f. (Lat. ferula)^ a rod. pa \a he ongeat \a beran, he 
sloh hi 7 ^^cersc mid ^<sre telgan (MS. 0. has ftBrelan. The Lat. has 
ferula)j GrD. 229 *' ; Hi ondredon \<Bre ferelan slegas (so MS. C. 
MS. 0. has farelan sieges. The Lat. is ictus ferule), ibid. 229*. 

"^ffingennsl, finger-measure. NRT. 22*. 

^^enlustgeorn, wanton. Ne syn we to gifre ne to freee ne t9 
firenlustgeorne ne to mfesiige^ Wst. 253 *. 

*fiscno^, (i) sheet of water (containing fish), (ii) a catch of fish. 
The dictionaries only record fiscno^ in the sense of * fishing.' 
Instances of (i) are : Y>a tomron twegen gehr6)pra tcelige on life 7 
hafdon atme fixn6)p on anum hradum mere . . . ae ^esr 
wurdon eft at \am water set pe menigfealde ceastu 7 mansliht^u 7 
micele gefeoht for \am fixno\e (or docs it mean here * right of 
fishing"?). Hu'(Bt ]>a se bisceop wear\ yeimhlissod for \am Modes gyte 
7 ahdd \a cet Gode ^ he tcorhte \one waterscipe to wynsumum 
yr]>lu?ide, 7 f water sona gewande of \am fixno\e^ 7 was se mere 
awend to widgylliun feJda^ swa f man erode ealne ^one fixno^^ 
Trin., p. 110; Ilit getimode swa, ]>a ^a se Halend was her on life mid 
mannum, ;f he stod mid ^am folce swa wi^ anne fixno^ "p teas an 
brad mere, Genesare^ gehaten^ ibid., p. 351, 1. 6; He bet hy aweorpan 
heora net on fixno'^e,^ ibid., p. 352, 1. 2. Instances of (ii) are: Xe 
barst heora net on ^isum fixno^e for '^are getacnunge \e we or 
scedon ; 7 ]>es fixno^ getacnn^ j^a hahjan gela^unge, ^ is eall cristen 
foh\ il»id., p. 35^, 1. 9; For ^an \)e seji.rno^, cefter his ari<ste, getacnode 
so^lice \a yesoiUgan crintenan, ibid., p. o59, 1. 20 ; fa '^a Pttrus 
gestah suyUne fixno^ mid hym^ \a feol he sona to \as Ilalendei 
cneouum, ibid., j). 3G1, 1. 15; His geferan ealle . . . waron 
eac ati/rhte for \>afn fixno'^e swi^e, ibid., ]). 362, 1. 9. 

' Do-s it here mean ' into the water ' or ' lor a catch ' ? The Latin 
(Luke V, 4) has tn captunnn, uu<l the M'. Sax. verbion ou \one Jiscwer. 
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*fi^ercian, to flutter (from fi^ere). So^lice him com to 8um 
8wy\e sweart 7 lytel fugel . . . . Se ongann Jlogettan 7 fi\ercian 
ymb his anst/ns, GrD. 100". 

flsscbana, murderer [BT., H.]. Se flaachana ^e to his ewealms 

gecoren w<B8j spearn hine, GrD. 254**; \)a se uxBlhreowa flaschana 

. . . htsfde "P getogene sweord on his handa, ibid. 254 '^ ; Se 

ylca flasehana ]fam wees alyfed J he sloh }^one arwyr^an deacon 

lifigendne^ ibid. 294 ". 

''^^scsand, portion of meat. Qif ma[n] nahhe smeamettas, aylle 
man ticam 7 twam twa flascsande ; 7 to heora^ afen}penunge sylle man 
twam 7 twam anejlascsande o^^e o^re smeamettas, Chr., p. 23. 

"^flsscj^enong, mensura de carne. See quotation under bdc. 

♦fleamdom, flight. D« fleah se Siha ( = Sheba, cf . 2 Sam. xx) 
midfleamdome aweg, Jun. 23, f. 63^, 1. 14. 

*fleardere, a trifler. Wamige he eac f he \urh ge\afunge m 
wur^e }^<Jdra fleardera gefera^ Chr., p. 31. 

^inten, adj., of flint. Heo wceron stanenre heortan 7 JUntenre, 
Wst. 252 ' (MS. A.). 

*folccwide, popular saying. Swa eald folccwide ewy^ {= ut uulgo 
dicitur), Chr., p. 110. 

*folcgedrefiies, tribulation. 7 tnycel folcgedrefnesse hi^ ^onne hbt 
domesdaf/e, Verc, f. 81, I. 5. 

forandsBg, early part of the day [H., S.]. In BT. on the 
authority of Som., Ben., Lye. ^Ic man scenc^ his gode win on 
forand<Bge 7 f waccre \onne hi druncene beo^^ Archiv, 102, p. 30. 
As I pointed out in my note to this passage, the same word occurs 
in -^H. ii, p. 70^: u^lc man syl^ on forandage his gode win, 
only Thorpe divided wrongly on/oran dage. 

*forbyrdig, forbearing. Mer (in this present life) he is swi^e 
forehyrdig ofer us, ac he is \<Br (in the future life) swi^e re^e, 
AL. ii, 394* (from MS. S. 18, p. 222). The same passage occurs 
in MSS. Vercelli and S. 2 : Met* he is swi^e forehyrdig for us, ae 
he hi^ eft us swi^e re^e, MS. Verc, fol. 16^, 1. 6 ; Her he is swi^e 
forhyrdig for uSy ae he bit eft us swi^e re^e^ S. 2, p. 254. 

*forcla8, prongs ? ponne is gered on halgum bocum ]f(et swa mioel 
swa fram heofones hrofe is to ^ysse eor^an, \at seo hell sy swylce 
twa deop, 7 nis hy na unwiddre. pat hus is mid swi^e egeslican 
fyre afylled 7 helle hus hafa^ forclas miccle ; se nama is to ge\encenne 
alcum menn, buton hys heorte mid deofles strale seo ]furhwrecen, 
Bodl. 340, fol. 38^, 1. 1. This same passage (also with the reading 
forclas) occurs in Vei c, fol. 63^, 1. 1 6. I have assigned to the word the 
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meaning * prongs,' as it is probably adapted from the Latin yWrrv/a, 
and in mediesval pictures of hell the devils are provided with such 
instruments. From the same Latin furcula seems to come a yerb 
twifyrelian, * to bifurcate, fork off from, be different from,' which 
occurs in Chr., p. 164 : Sollies \eah ale letuung hahhe gumegdiemfut 
}are so^nysse, \eah twyfyrela^ 7 tocUel^ seo arwyr^nys^ ( » differt 
tamen diynitas, etc.) ^as 8o^an wisdomes fram lieetunge Ua9r$ Urt. 
This verb is not in the dictionaries, but BT. has an instance of the 
corresponding adj. from JSG. 288 ^**, var. lect., twifyrclede = bi/dut. 
BT. cites from the Chron., a.d. 1 106, fyrelimde, * dividing into two.' 

fordemedlic, condemnable [BT., H.]. Ae g$\enc . . . . Au 
twi'^e fordemedlic j? hy\, \e ne hy^ hutan hete 7 ni'^e getprecen, 
GrD. 208 »; fBampnosa-^fardemetlice, FNGl. 68. 

*tforelcian, to put off, delay. 7 ^^<^ f^ \^^ f '*"«^ ^« gecorene 
\e $ume dale dweliye^, heon \furh heora dea^ afyrhte 7 gemanede U 
Godes }penunga }pe heo forelcodan, Vesp., f. 162, 1. 9. 

^forestapol, going before. Freuio '^ forestapulutn, PGH. 396. 

forewarnian, (i) to warn beforehand, (ii) to take warning 
beforehand [BT., H.]. S. gives the second meaning with the 
ref. ^Gl.,' which no doubt means this instance. Instances of (i) 
are : Be^am treotoe Crist sylfforewamode ag^er ge Adam ge Euan, 
Verc, f. 107, 1. 8 ; Ealle \as \ing him waron atywede to ^am J hi 
seeoldon iis forewarnian, S. 5, p. 437, 1. 8. An instance of (ii) occurs 
in the Abbo gU. : UideoB = forewama \u, ZfdA. xxxi, p. 9 *•*'. 

"^orhealdnes, inchastity. Manna for healdnessa, f is unrihthamed, 
Jun. 85, fol. 3**, 1. 2 ; Paulus '^ar geseah ondryslic tceaid ^ara 
managa gaeta '^e manna hyrtan heswica^ : j? is talnessa gast, 7 for- 
healdnyssa gaH, 7 hathyrtnyssa gast .... 7 ed^hylhnyssa 
gastf etc., ibid., f. 5^, 1. 15; Ne gewemmd^ eowre lichaman ^wrA 
forhealdnesse, Verc, f. 119^ 1. 10. Cf. WW. 420 »S incest us '- 
forhealden; and also BIH. 185", Siva se wer hit wreee]f, g if his 
wif hie forhealdey 

♦forhwyrfednys, perversity. Du lufadest ealle forhwyrfedneue 
word, Jun. 22, f. 104^, 1. 5. 

*forligerwif, prostitute. fw eart meretrix, feet is forlegorwif, 
MH. 14o»^ 

^fforsacennys, donial. Se eadige apostel Petnis none (et Gode 
forgfofenysHe onfeny, }^<; he fticy'^e biter I ice weop \(tre \reofealdan 
forsacanynse synne, k\\%. xi, 3S(P^^ (from Vesp., f. 115). 

^fforsacung, denial. lie wees unrot for pcere forsactmge f he 
hafds Crint forsncan, Furuivall vol., p. 91*'^ (from Vesp., f. 164). 
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♦jiorsellan, to sell. Wa \an \e for sceatte forsyl^ hine sylfne^ 
Tesp., f. 15, 1. 10. 

^orstrogdnis, Precipitationis = forstrogdnisse, Jun. 27, f. 55 
(Gl. to Ps. 51 •. It is printed by Lindelof, Die Handschrift Jun. 27, 
Helsingfors, 1901, p. 21). 

♦forswarimg, perjury. Forawarung, f is mane a^as, Chr., p. 62. 

♦for^geleorodnes, departure, death. Hi orison 7 mid him 
sungonfor ]fare bads his andes *] for^geleorodnesse, GrD. 282 ". 

foreman, man of rank [H., 8.]. In BT. on the authority of 
Soni., Ben., Lye. He ewa^ j? sum foreman toner e on Myrena 
lands, Jun. 23, f. 38^, 1. 11. 

•forwened, suspectus. Sttspeeta =i forwened^ PBB. xxx, 12 ^"•. 
It is a gl. to Beda's Vita Cuthberti, xxxvii, 15. The dictionaries 
have the word in the sense of * insolent.' 

^orwenednes, insolence. Insolentiam = forwensdnsssa, Archiv, 
Ixxix, 89 (from the Rubens Gloises ; cf. note to b3miete). 
. ^forwnndorlic, very wonderful. S. has the adverb. Pstrut 
etca^y Is "p forwundorlic wise (= res mira), GrD. 240*, 255**. 

fotsid, adj., extending to the feet [BT., H.]. See notes to 
fota)?gerif and fotaij^sticoel. Cf . lendensid. 

[fotsij'gerif, stoppage of a footpath.] The authority for this 
word, which appears both in BT. and H., is a gl. in the Rubens 
Glossary, which was printed by Somner, p. 55 : Limes fot sid gerif 
(=. WW. 107 1^). The MS. actually has Limus fot sid gerif and as 
Liibke pointed out (Archiv, Ixxxvi, 399), the lemma Limus is from 
Isidor, who defines it as *vestis,qu(8 .... ad pedes producitur ^ \ 
we must therefore separate with li.fotstd (= reaching to the feet) 
and gerif (=a garment), related to reaf (cf. M.H.G. gerbube). 
Cf. fotsij'sticcel. 

[fotuj'Sticcel, a cloak.] The authority for this word, which 
appears both in BT. and EL, is a gl. in the Rubens Glossary, 
which was printed by Somner, p. 69 : Clamis, hacele vel fotsi^ 
sticcel (=WW. 153®, where the sticcel is corrected to sciccsl). 
The MS., however, has fotsid sciccel, and means *a garment 
reaching to the feet' (cf. Liibke, Archiv, Ixxxvi, 399). Cf. 
fotsij^gerif. 

*firaco^WOrd, insulting word. He , , , . him sade, hu 
manigns teonan 7 arwyrdu (MS. 0. -r^u) \ara nunnena fraco^ivyrda 
(MS. O. -worda) he ge\rowode, GrD. 152'. 

^framfsareld, departure, 'pa hyrdas ^a spracon him betweonan 
after '^ara engla framfterelde, -^H. i, 40*. 
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freawlitig, very beautiful [BT., H.]. Be ^am gar$ee§e it 
wildeora cynn )?« hattan catini; \a syndan freawlitige dear, Narr., 
p. 38 ". 

^eolsniht, night before a festival, pa eildra ')^e heo^ hegiten 
on Sunnanniht 7 on ]fam halgan freoUnihtum, hi seeolan beon pehorem 
hutan eagon, S. 4 (Priebsch, Otia Merneiana^ i, IS?*®). 

freondsped, abundance of friends. The word is in the dictionaries, 
from Genesis 2330, and it is marked in S. as only occurring in 
poetry. It is, however, also to be found in prose : B%^ }al 
aghicylcum men micele eelre 7 witlicre \at he hine gehealde on his 
freodome gesundne 7 un/acne, \eah }pe he hie freondspedum treowige, 
jfonne he scyle after \am hendum \(Bs freodomes ceapian, Verc., 
f. 77^ 1. 13. 

Frigeniht, Thursday night [BT., 8.]. H. has it without 
reference. The earliest instance in the KED. is from the Aneren 
jRiwle. Se was sume Frigemht in cyricean, MH. 136** (tenth 
century) ; On ^cere Frigenihte \e atforan Easiron ii)?, hafde ure 
Balend, ar \an \e he ]froivode, swi]^e langsume spraee wi^ his 
learning cnihtasy Trin., p. 104^^* (this passage also occurs in MS. 
Canib. li. 4, 6, p. 399) ; Sunnannihtum ne vKBusefiihtum ne Wodnes- 
nihtum ne Frigefu'htum, Wst. 305 -*. 

frignung, (juestion [BT., K.]. In S. it is given as a hypo- 
thetical form. £ft o^ru soon 7 fn'gnung me is on mod hecumeHj 
Grl). 137''. 

*fri^sumian, to make peaceful, ])rotect ? JSalle Jri^supna^ 
God on tfdllum hts mihtum^ Sievers. ZfdA. xxi, 189, and 
Bireh, Trans, of Iloyul Soc. of Lit. xi, 508 (from MS Titus, 
D. 27, f. 55^). 

*fr6forword, word of consohition. Xe he nan froforioord ne 
onjo he Ht' gehyre, GrD. 1544 *^. 

*frumdysig, first oti'ence, initium peccuti. pa \tcyran 7 \a 
heardhcortan 7 \(i modigan 7 \a uugehyrsumun sona on \am frumdysigs 
swinge ///n[;/], Clir., p. 2K. 

frumtid, bej^inninjx [BT., H.]. pen ylca f(e8 arwyr^an lifes 
wir grj^o/ite 7 gttc(ihhode on \(ere frumtide hi6 inhitynednesse^ 
Grl). 1V1\ 

fuhtian, to W nu»i-t [H., S.]. B T. has it, without ref., from 
Soin., Btn., Lye. pa ^a yurh /n'wuw/e bto'^ swa hole swa hreod, 
in'^ufafi t^chit nde 7 uu^Duian (fmtif/c, 7 fa ^e Juhtigcnde beo^ on 
fulrc gal/irf<.st\ on stryivmn he the devil maca^ m/ntle his wuuunge^ 
Jun. L'J, i. t)'J, 1. \o ^tljis passaj:e is coutaiued iu seven other MSS., 
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from one of which it was printed hy G. Stephens, Tvende Old- 
engehke Digte, 1853, p. 94). 

*tfttllitiiian, cf. gefnlh-. 

*t^ttllfor^ian, to fulfil. On untrumnesse tour^ Godes tnihte 
/ulfor^od, S. 17, p. 127, 1. 6. 

^folwihtwSBter, baptismal water, pa sona eode \(sr hlod 7 water 
atsomns ut of \<Bre wunde, pat tacnode halo middangeardss^ y ^urh 
his hlod fultoihtwater gewyr\an sceolde, Verc, f. 8^, 1. 2. 

fylling, a filling, completion [H.]. BT. has fyllung without 
reference, on the authority of Som., Ben., Lye. S. has fylling 
without ref. Cf. below s.v. sceppe. 

*gslslio, luxuriosus. GaUlic }^ing is winy 7 druncennys is 
hlides full ( = Luxuriosa res est vinum, et tumultmsa ehrietas, Prov. 
XX, 1), Chr., p. 120. 

gangsetl, privy [H.]. In BT. without ref., on the authority 
of Som., Ben., Lye. JTV^ is yfelso^ J> \as uplendiscan wifwylld^ oft 
drincan jfurjfon etanfullice on gangsetlum^ ES. viii, 62 (Jun. 23, f. 61 ). 

^gastbrdoende, practising in the spirit. And ealle }pa godnyssa 
\e he hebreac he was gasthrucende, -ZES. ii, 4 ^. 

ge»%an, to swear. The dictionaries only record the past 
participle, geared mann^ *a sworn witness,' from Edgar's Laws 
(AL. i, 274 *®). He hit swutele mid d^sware gea^de 7 geswor, 
\us cwa^ende, **/<? Petrus and bisceop on }pare Antiuchiscan cyricean 
gea^e 7 swerige ]furh \one liflgendan Godes sunu . . . j? Jjoa 
word \e on )?w arendgewrite aioritene syndon . . . naron of 
nanes mannes handa gehiwode,'*^ Xapier, Furnivall volume, p. 361 **. 
On the corresponding M.E. e\eyi, cf. Zupitza, Ang. i, 469-70, and 
to the instances given by Zupitza add Wars of Alexander ^ line 340. 

*gealpettan, to boast, to live gluttonously ? pa ^e her swi^ost 
galpettd^ 7 on unrihttidum on oferfyllo hio'^ forgriwene, }^a hio^ 
^ar on mastum hungre for}prycced, Verc, f. 17, 1. 24 (this passage also 
occurs in S. 2, p. 258). Though it seems here to mean *to live 
gluttonously,' its proper meaning must be * to be arrogant, to 
boast' (cf. gealpettung). It is formed by the secondary suffix 
-atjan. The corresponding simple verb "^gealpian does not occur 
in O.E., but we have it in O.S. yalpoi, ' to boast.' It is, of course, 
connected with O.E. gielpy * boasting ' ( = ^galpi)^ and with the verb 
gielpan, * to boast.' 

^gealpettung, boastfulness, arrogance, pa he of tost tesoword 
sprac in his onmedlan galpettunga, ]>a earnode he me fare masta\_n^ 
gestyn\o 7 ^ara mastan benda, Yerc, f. 22**, 1. 15. 
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^geargemynd, yearly commemoration, commemoration-day. Dif 
is seo caritas \e Bald wine abhod haf^ geunnon his gehra^rum fir 
Eadwardes sawle^ \as god^n kynges, ]> is healfpund €Bt his geargemynds 
to JUcSj St. E., f. 108; to minon geargemynde, ibid. The same 
expression, as Mr. W. H. Stevenson reminds me, continued long 
in use in wills : e.g. And my wyll is that the same Robert Pjfgeon 
. . . . have gouernans 6f retclyng of my ohytis, that ys for te 
sayn, my }erys mynde^ Furoivall, Earliest English Wilis, p. 15' 
(a.d. 1408). 

*geb»ne, geban? bones. Cf. O.H.G. giheini, N.H.G. Oohein, 
par he umna^ mid his gehana reliquium, GrD. 86" (MS. C. As 
the reading of MS. 0. Hecht gives gehanum{(B ?)). 

*gebedti[d, time of prayer. Ne heo nafre at mannisens mete 
. . . . ac at gehwelcre gehedtide Oodes englas coman of heofonum, 
MH. 126 ». 

^gebunes, dwelling, habitation, pis ^onne is synfulra stow on 
to eardianntt 7 Af>r[<i] gehunes, Jun. 85, f. 35^, 1. 15 ; Wala ^omu 
'^am synfullum ^e hyra gehunes hi^ mid deoflum, Jun. 86, f. 38*, 
1. 15 ; Seo heonfonlice gehunes, Jun. 86, f. 39^, 1. 9. 

gebjrr^., birth. Cf. Lsdenlic. 

^geciging, invocation. Bletsien hi arest hi selfe mid Cristos rods 
tacene \urh geciginge ^are halgan ^rynnysse, Chr., p. 35. 

geclofa, counterptirt of a document [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., 
p. 80. 

geclyfte, adj., cleft [BT., H.]. Sectilem = geclyfte, PGH. 893. 

♦gecoplic, adj., fitting, suitable. The dictionaries have the 
adv. For^^on }^e nu genoh gecoph'cu wise hi sylfe gegeancode, GrD. 60*. 

*gecow, thing to be chewed, food. Eala, ¥w toyrma geeow 
7 iculfes geslit -j fugles geter, Verc, p. 23, 1. 1. 

*t&®cr6cod, bent, crooked. The earliest instance of crooked in 
the NED. is from the Lambeth Homilies {circd 1175). He .... 
gehiplde \ar anne crepel se teas f ram feala geare eal fogadere geeroeai^ 
8. 17, p. 131, 1. 23. 

gecwedstow, place of meeting [BT., H.]. pa was geworden 
f se foreHpreceua w&r to \cFre gecicedHtoire .... was geladed, 
Grl). IH.T. 

gecwicung, a oominp: to life apiin [BT., H.]. Buton hit 
gelimpf f sf man \>urh fees lichaman gecwicunge sy geheded to \as 
mo'tett life, (irD. 218^'. 

^gecwidrsednes, airreement, covenant. This word occurs in an 
inscription cut round the archway into the southern transept of 
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the Saxon church at Breamore, Hants, which runs, ** Her swuteld^ 
800 gecwydradne» ^tf." It was first printed in the Athenaum, 
August 14, 1897, p. 233, on the occasion of the meeting of the 
Royal Archaeological Institute at Dorchester, and has since heen 
published by G. B. Brown, The Arts in .Early England^ London, 
1903, i, 234-5. It is rendered in both by "Here becomes (is 
made) manifest the covenant to thee." I do not, however, believe 
that the ^^ means *to thee,' but that it is simply the relative 
pronoun, and that the inscription had a continuation (now lost) in 
some other part of the church, and I render it, ** Here is made 
known the covenant which ....** 

gedafen, n.sb., what is fitting. S. has the substantive, which i» 
not recorded in BT. or H. \)a was \(Br hwylchttgu ylding }are 
tide \ie man sceolde ]?« lie\egnunge 7 \a gedafenu ^ar$ hyrgene 
gefyllan 7 gyldan^ GrD. 84*. 

*gedreog, adj., (i) fitting, suitable; (ii) quiet, silent. It is in 
BT., H., S., but the only meaning given is * sober.' (i) Cneowien 
him on gedreogere stowe (= in loco congrtio), Chr., p. 35 ; Suru 
hi seeolon on Lengtendagum an gedreogum httse (= in competent* 
hospitali) almesmanna fet ytoean, ibid., p. 79; Sit gedafna^ f ^ara 
cumena htM heo an gedreohre stotosj ibid., p. 79. Instances of 
(ii) are : He \a sona .... awrat Cristes rodetaeen on \ees horse* 
heafde 7 ealle his re^nysse awende on ge\wamysse, swa f hit 
sy^^an was stillre 7 gedreohre }ponne hit ware or \are wodnysse^ 
GrD. 78 ^^ (MS. H.) ; f Da head se cynincg his enihtes 7 his hunten 
j? hi ealle waron swi^e gedrioge, 8. 17, p. 126, 1. 18 ; \)a \a menn 
on heora hedde waron 7 hit swi'^e gedrih was, ibid., p. 173, 1. 23. 

^gedrinca, cupbearer. Danihel wear^ \a ^as cyninges gedrincay 
S. 6, p. 153, 1. 10. 

[gedrofenlic, troublous.] Cf. note to gehrorenlic. 

♦gedrorenlic, transitory, perishable, unstable. Drihten, J?ti wasf 
•f ic eom gedrorenlic dust, Jun. 121, f. 152^ 1. 17. The gedrofenlic 
in BIH. 115* is probably a misreading of the editor ior gedrorenlic; 
cf . note to gehrorenlic. 

gedwolbiflcop, heretical bishop [BT., H.]. Arrianus, se gedwoU 
biseop, GrD. 234 »°. 234 »\ 235 », 238 »S 238", 238 » 

^geedjrppol ? Recensendos = geedyppole, PGH. 396. 

^geeftgadrian, to repeat, pa }pa he }pis gelomlice sprac mid 
geeftgadrode sprace, GrD. 277 ^ 

gefeall, a falling, fall [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 116. 

"^gefeohtsamnes,. joyfulness (the opposite of unrotnes), God 
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almihtig m lara^ liynesse 7 gefeohtiumnssse, diofol ui l^trd^ yrr$ 
7 unrotne%8ey Jun. 85, f. 14^, 1. 15. It is, of coarse, connected 
with gejton, * to rejoice.* 

*geferlPSlice, sociably, together. Seom ham W€u fargifm f hi 
moston on anre eardungstow9 geferli^lice lifianj pam bm gelamp J hi 
samod geferli^lice ferdon 0/ lichaman, GrD. 313**. 

^fgefnlhtnian, to baptize. Gelg/e^ on God 7 hg^ geftUhtnti; 
Vesp., fol. 28\ 

♦gefymnes, antiquity. Be gefymgsse haligra W€Bee€na {^ De 
uigiliarum antiquitate), Chr., pp. 8 ^ and 39 ; Be dagredtanget 
gefyrnyBse 7 ealderl%cnyB$e^ ibid., p. 40. 

^gehslednes, healing. Mwaj^er mid him ware tenig gi/u \mr$ 
lacnunge 7 gehalednesse^ GrT). 247 ". 

*tff®^®^^®d®» liaired. Capilata =^ gehttrede, FNGl. 21. 

*gehammen, studded with nails (of the soles of boots), fa com 
se Godes wer gescod mid gehammenum ( =» clavatis) soon 7 bar an hit 
eaxle his hegsi}pe, GrD. 37 " (MS. 0. has hehammenum, MS. H. 
geclutedum). 

*gehiwca)7lician, to make known or familiar to. For^i is eallum 
geUaffullum mannum to wacienne^ for "^an '^e seo estftdnys ]^are 
tcacean is gehitcctv6licud eallum halgum^ S. 8, f. 135, 1. 14 (this 
passage also occurs in Verc, f. 14 ^ 1. 4, and other MSS.). 

*gehiwl®can, to form, shape, fashion. 7 ^^^ manna wynsumlie 
tclita after his agenan anlimessan gehywlahte, St. E., f. 107. 

♦gehlyste, audible ? f heora stefn sy Gode gehendre 7 gehlystre 
honne him ttyluum (= ut vox vicinior sit Deo qtiam sihi)^ Chr., p. 36. 

gehor(w)igian, to defile. The dictionaries only give the late 
Northumbrian gehorian^ to spit. Gif ge mid synnum gehorgode hea^^ 
Lambeth, f. 46^; Gehoncigende = sordidam^ HyS. 5. 

♦gehresp, a tearing, destruction. ]:urh ha^enramanna gehresp 
7 grsfrodu, Vero., f. 73 (bottom line). 

♦gehrorenlic, perishable, transitory, unstable. 7 nu se man 
se ^f fret j^r;i<y^ ^a^t he of ]*ysse gehrorenlican tcorulde \one (sic) 
hfotonJicau ricf hegite, he ^onne sceall ealUnga o^erne weg gefaran 
1 o'^ru'/i d:rJ((m <io», Verc. f, iK). 1. IS; For fon fees woruld 
}\ r.hi fvnrorJf?tiic 7 ijt'ironnlic 7 gehroxnodlic 7 feallendUc, 7 eall 
}--..< ^roru:d i\ i;ru-iftfilii\ S. S. f. 31.')^, 1. 15. Note that this last 
]\i->a^e i< ooiitair.ed in Inll. llo\ but that ior gehrorenlic BIH. 
av 'jiir.tui roavi< ;;cjroUUiic, but I have little doubt that the 
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MS. has gedrarenlic ; Dr. Fumivall, when in Norfolk, kindly 
volunteered to look up the MS. for me, but was unable to get 
access to it. 

*gehyhtendlic, to be hoped for. ^ \e Paulus la cwae^, j? se 
geleafa ware gehyhtendlicra \inga 7 wenendlicra sped, organelle wise 
7 na geara wite (this renders : Est enim fides sperandarum substantia 
rerum, argumentum non apparentium ^), GrD. 269 ". 

*gehyldlic, secure, -f is myccle gehyldelicre lif, GrD. 348 *°. 

gel»re, empty. It is given in BT., H., S., but without ref. 
Elluge printed an O.E. fragment containing it in ES. viii, 474 
(from MS. Tib. A, 3), and describes it as a aira^ Xcydfievopi Nanne 
forlot \u gelame fram )?«, nan unrot gewite fram \e. Professor 
J. M. Hart, in Mod. Lang. Notes, i, 177, gave a second instance 
from Lcdm. ii, 62 \ \onne se geohsa of ^are idlan wamhe cym^ 
7 of ^mre gelaran, ne bet ]fon$ se fnora. To these may be added : 
Seo gelare tcamb ]f(Bs slapendan 7 ]^a geloman waccan \(Bt flasc 
geswenca^j Chr., p. 113; fAne gelare pina hnutte^ Lcdm. iii, 92" 
(from the twelfth century Peri Didaxeon), 

*tgel»te, manners, bearing. From O.N. lati. He was so^fast 
on space 7 arwur^ on ]>eaive, sta^ig on his gelaete^ S. 17, p. 128, 1. 11. 

[gelimpwise, an event, BT., H.] The source is Hpt. Gl. 457 ; 
we really have two glosses: gelimp renders etientumy and wisan 
the following rei; cf. NGl. i, 2165-6. 

gelij^ewacian, to calm, appease [BT., H.]. See quot. under 
oynej^rymlic. 

gemy^e, junction of two streams or roads. Cf. NSCh., p. 114. 

genbdc, counterpart of an indenture [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., 
p. 80. 

*genihtian, to become night, grow dark, pa ge]^ystrode hit 
7 efne fcestlice genihtode ofer eallne middangeard fram middum dage 
0^ noHy Verc, f. 7^ 1. 19 (the same passage occurs in Bodl. 340, 
f. 148, 1. 2, andS. 8, f. 191, 1. 18). 

*gereordung^d, mealtime. pcBr ne tnihton beon fundene na ma 
yonne fif Mafas }^am bro^rum to hyra gereordungtide^ GrD. 145 ^^. 

♦gerid, food ? Eall seo lustfulnes 7 swetnes \ces lichaman weor^e}^ 
to wyrma geride, GrD. 323 '. Or is it merely a scribal error for 
geriorde ? 

♦geryf, a garment. See note to f 6t8ij7gerif. . 

^gesoeadnes, auctoritas. We \(BS nane bysne nabba^, ne on boca 

^ Hebrews xi, 1. 
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geseeadtiysBum (= in auctoritate scripturarum), n$ on haligrm fmitr§ 
huumy Chr., p. 20. Or is it miswritten for gesceadwisnystum f 

*gese%nys, an assertion, affirmation, pat he geseah he gm^6$i$ 
eae \urh hu gesi^nysse^ }^eah \e hy sume noldon of ^Sam Iud§iamm 
hu lare underfon ne his gese^nytse, Trin., p. 292, 1. 10. 

gesidian, to measure, regulate, arrange [BT., 8.]. Dmms }u 
setragel hahhan wille^ \onn$ plice \u ^in$ agene getceda mid twmn 
Jingrum, tospred \ine twa handa 7 toege (MS. getce) hiy owyUo \% 
setl gesydian wille, KlZs. 50. Of. also Coneinna = e<muetU§M, 
henecoposita, gesydod, PGH., p. 396 ; Determinabit = gesidodo, ibid^ 
p. 399 ; eonserit = gesidode, ibid., p. 399. Cf. also hesidian [BT.]. 
Besceawige se ahhod 7 hate hesidian \(tra reafa gemet *f hy ne eynd 
to scorte, RBS. 89 ". 

^geslit, something to be torn or rent. Not in BT., H., 8. in tbif 
sense. Cf. quot. under gecow. 

^fgespillan, to spill (blood). This is the earliest quotation for 
the word in its modem sense. Seo gehUtsod se \e nolde *f min hioi 
ware gespillod, Vesp., f. 91* (printed by Hulme in MPh. i, p. 697). 
Cf. Max Forster's note in Archiv, evii, p. 319. 

^fgestning, hospitality, lodging. 7 *w?« ^ com into ^eere hwrh 
. . . . ffl underfeng he }^ar gestninge, S. 17, p. 129, 1. 5. The 
earliest quotation in the NED. is from about 1200. It is of 
Scandinavian origin. 

^gestrndian, wk. vb., to plunder, pa hio^ ^ar on meeitrs 
nearonesse for}^ylmed \a \e her hiora Uchanian mid mastum unrihtum 
bylda^ -J f on o^rum niannum mid wo gestrttdid)^, Verc, f. 17, 1. 19. 
Cf. strudian. 

♦gestynj^ol some kind of punishment. See quotation under 
gealpettung. Can it be for *gestyng]^0y * a stabbing, piercing ' 
(= O.H.G. gistungida) ? 

*ge8W®88cipe, companionship, communion, par is ar 7 fagemst 
wentm 7 wifum, 7 gestcasscipe engla 7 geferraden apostola, Verc., 
f. 71, 1. 1. This homily is also in Wulfstan, but the M8S. read 
here gf\ofUcipe (Wst. 265»). 

gesweordod, ])rovided with a sword [H., S.]. BT. has one 
ins^tunce from *»Aelfr. Gr. 43; Som. 45, 13'^ (= ^G. 257^). J?« 
cxcomon \a:r semniuga tivegen englas to him gencildode 7 gesweordode 
" mid hereyeniwum gtgyrede, Yerc. 98 ^, 1. 8 (the Blickling MS. has 
gesceldode 7 gesprrode, lUH. 221 ^). 

geswignng, silence [H., S.]. BT. has it on the authority of Lye. 
The dietionai ies liuve sicigung. See quotation under gej'yldmodnes. 
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gesylh^e, team of oxen [H.]. BT. has '• g$%ylh^, a plough,' 
on the authority of Somner. Cf. NSCh.. p. 127. 

*geter, something to he torn or rent. Not in BT., H., S. in 
this sense. See quotation under geoow. 

*geJ^raBf, rebuke, censure. Iiw<Bi sceal him \<Bt genumene, j? he 
eft mid ge\rafe sceal agildanf Chr., p. 18. Or is it mis written for 
geyrafunge ? 

ge)?ryn, to press, bind. See note to J^ryn. 

gejyyldmodneg, patience [H., S.]. Lye, Bosworth, and BT. record 
a ge'j^glmodness, * patience,' the two former with the ref. * Off. hom. 
Christ. 5,' BT. merely on the authority of Lye. Gegearwisn we 
ura saula clannesse mid lufan .... 7 mid godcundnesse 7 ge\yld- 
modnesse 7 geswigunge, }ponne us man on ^weorh to sprece^ Jun. 85, 
f. 32, 1. 15. 

"^geunblissian, to make unhappy. See quotation under fixno^. 

^gewsgnian, to condemn. The dictionaries have it, but not with 
this meaning, their only instance being WW. 400 ** {Frwtrari ■= 
gewagnian), which is a gl. to Aldhelm, ed. Giles, 49^. Nelle we 
na J ma[n'] gewcbgnige subdiacon . . . huton . . . mid sufon 
tuncgon; And ne mag ma[ri^ nanne diacon gewagnian hutan sgx 
7 ]fritttga mm (= JE!t non dampnahitur 8uhdtaconu$ . . . nis* 
in vii testimoniis, Ei non dampnahitur diaconua, nisi in xxxvi\ 
Chr., p. 164; Be }^am f man nanne preost mid ed^elicum ^ingum 
ne mage gewagnian, ibid., pp. 11 * and 164. 

gewen, to bend, twist ( = G. ^gawdhjan^ from G. -wdha, O.E. w6h) 
[BT., H.]. Ohuncahat = gewede, Ang. xiii, p. 33 ; cf. Sievers, 
Aug. xiii, p. 316. It also occurs in the Abbo Gil. printed by 
Zupitza, Zfd A. xxxi, p. 9. Ohliquus = gewed ; cf. Archiv, xciv, 
p. 431. 

gewintid, troublous time [BT., H.]. ^ was eallra (i.e. wundra) 
mast . . . , "p se almihtiga God worhte }purh his gegyrelan nu 
git 6^ \as gewintide Zangbeardna, GrD. 210 **. 

gifig, in possession of, rich [BT., H.]. Conpotem = gifine, 
Holthausen, Ang. xi, 171 (cf. also H.'s note). 

"^g^iftfeorm, marriage feast. Be \am J> preostas ne heon at 
giftfeormumy Chr., pp. 10^ and 130. 

gladung, joy, gladness [BT., H.]. Ne hi^ \ar . , , ne 
arfastnys ne sibh ne hopane anig gladung, Wst. 139^*. H. has, 
however, gladung ^ *word of command,' for which he gives the 

^ This is printed in Wanley, p. 131, col. 2. 
Phil. Tram. 1906. 21 
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ref. to RBS. 137 ". The passage runs, Mid heora handum wfreemit 
heora sealmas ftinga\^ swylce hy heora geswtnc mid godcundre gkuhmgt 
( = tanquam diiino ceUumate) gefremmen. CeUuma here, I take it, 
means ' joyful singing/ and the translator has understood it «s 
'jojrfulness, gladness,* so that we here have a second instance 
of gladung^ * joy.' Hall has evidently taken eeleuma in the sense 
of the Greek KeXev^a, * an order, command,* but for its later use 
in Latin cf. Ducange, where it is defined as cantus nautamm qusm 
in pronperis prasertim concinnehant. Cf., too, WW. 202'*, eerfumt 
vel eeleuma . . . = leta cantatio, lewisplega (read Uo^wi»e^ pUga^). 

[gladang, word of command.] See note to gladung, joy. 

godwrsBclic, impious [BT., H.]. Hi , . . . onfon noid<m 
ne na gehrinan \am unalyfdan 7 godwraclican mete^ GrD. 232 ". 

^goldgearwe, gold ornaments. Danne ne gefaltumd^ ^are sauk 
ne ^<Bre gimma fratwednesse^ ne ^ara goldgearwo (read -rwa) wUtnco 
]fe he his lichaman oferflownesHe mid frcetwa^^ Jun. 86, f, 58, 1. 13. 
(For ^ara g. wL, BIH., p. 195, reads \ara goldwlenca)} 

goldleaf, gold plate [BT., H.]. "Deah \e ^a mihtegestan 7 )a 
ricestan hatan him reste gewyrcan of marmanstatie .... mid 
goldlea/um gesirewed ymbutan, Wst. 263*. 

gorettan, to stare about [BT.]. Cf. NGL, note to 5, 3, and: 
Ne gan hi gorefyndum eagum^ ne mid ungeinidludre tungan, o^^r 
maffigendre ne pnitlicre ntappincge (= Noti rngis ocuhs^ nan infrmi 
lingua^ aid petulanti tumidoque gestu incedant)^ Chr., p. 126. 

g^sfa (or -fe?), busli, brushwood, thicket, grove. Cf. NSCh., 
p. 61. 

*greting^ord, word of greeting. Drt stop se encgel to \am 
vicedene 7 cw{e^ hire to^ ''Aw,'' f is on urum gereorde grefingirord, 
Archiv, ci, 313. Also in JECt. 209 '*. 

gyldenmti^a, jioUlen-niouthed [BT., H.]. As Zupitza pointed 
out in liis review of Hitll (Archiv, xciv, p. 431), this woixl occurs 
in the Abbo glosses (ZfdA. xxxi, p. 7) rcnderiui: crisosfomus. A 
further instance is: pysum wordum He ilea gyldenmii^a Gregorim 
was Hprvcend'^ Gil). 94^*. 



' Tlif homily Inuii wliich tlii- passnL^r is taken (Jun. h6, toll. 40''-Cr;' 
corn--jinii<U t-) the lointh ot lln' lilicklin;: Honiili«'>< \)\i. :iii- o.'i,. and the ])iiTe in 
Bill., J). 11<.'). (.allr.i hy MonJN 'a iraunn'iit.' rralls lornis jjart «>t it. tiie leal 
iitntainini; it hji\iiiL^ hem hound in the wroiit: i)hic<'. It should come hetween 
y\). .")S ;ind .')W ot th«' Hli(;klinir ^IS. as now hound, ami Foi\i)u oft htt fjt>feU]', 
vU\ lilH., ]>. l'.«')i, -hould \o\U*\s for]'ou >]niii>>u Uana \f \fr'in {iniffun tfctrtow^ 
w^uy\>.)i. In Jun. S(l thf pavsaire is iu it> ri;:ht ])la(e. That the «*()-calle<i 
'liagment' lorm-- part ul this homily was recognised hy Ilolthauseu, ES. xiv, 395. 
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hadamng, respect of persons [H., S.]. BT. has it, without 
reference, from Somner in the distorted form haderung, Domas 
sceolon heon hutan alcere hadarunge : ^ ys "f he ne murne nd^er 
ne ryeum n« heanuniy ns leofum ne Id^um folcriht to recceanne^ 
Liebermann, GesAgs. i, 474. Somner's form is probably taken 
from the corresponding; passage in the Quadripartitus. 

^hsBftnydnes, captivity. Hwylc mihte heon mare waHgrimnet 
]fonne ttre haftnydnes on helle \eo9trum, Jun. 22, f. 102, 1. 8. 

"^halgungbdc, a benedictional. Not in Somner, Bos worth, 
BT., H., or S., but it is in Lye with the ref. ** LI. Angl. Sax., 
pag. 119": this is evidently Wilkins, Lfges Anglo-Sax., p. 119, 
where the whole eleven lines are printed. Although the whole 
has been published at least five times,* it seems to have escaped 
the notice of philologists, and I therefore reprint the verses here. 
On the MS. (Cotton, Claudius A. iii, f. 31^, first half of eleventh 
century) cf. Liebermann, GesAgs. i, p. xxxii. 

**i<? eom halgunghoc, healde hine Dryhten 
}^e me fag ere \us fratewum helegde ; 
\)ure^ to \ance \%tB het me wyrcean 
to loue 7 to wur^e \am J?^ leoht gesceop ; 
gemyndi is he mihta gehwylcre 
\<B8 \e he onfoldan gefremian mcbg 
7 him ge\ancie \eoda waldend, 
]^a8 }^e he on yemynde madma manega 
wyle gemearcian metode to lace ; 
7 he sceal fce lean eallefindan 
]fa8]^e he on foldan fremd}p to ryhteV 

"^haliglice, in a holy manner. Se by^ Gode ge}peodd se '^e hyt 
haligUce de^, Verc, f. 110, 1. 26. 

"^halsung^ima, time of supplication. Swylce fram \<b% dages 
upspringe to hahungtiman }preo tida synfar^ a^enede, Chr., p. 46. 

"^hama, a snake^s slough. The O.E. hama means * covering, 
garment, womb'; it also glosses *puerperium' (cf. NGl. i, 351); 
but in the sense of * a snake's slough ' (cf. M.E. dragons hame) it 
has not hitherto been recorded. 8eo naddre awurp^ alee geare 

* "Wanley, p. 226; Wilkins, Concilia, i, 285; Leges Anglo- Saxonicaj p. 119; 
Wright & Halliwell, Reliquice Antiqtta, ii, 195; Birch, Hyde Liber Vitce^ 
p. xxii. In R. Schmid's Gesetze der AngeUtachaen^ p. xxiv, the first two lines 
only are printed. 
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hire ealdan haman, 7 hPS \0nn9 hefangen mid eallniwum felU, Trin., 
p. 411, 1. 18. 

*heafodbend, a diadem, crown [BT.]. Both H. and S. have it 
in the sense of ' a fetter round the head,' and H. gives a ref. to 
-SS. i, 466 *^. See quot. under cynebend. 

heafodbolla, skull. It is in the dictionaries, but without 
any instances ; BT. merely refers to Lye. Ife hi bmr to \€dre stdwt 
Beo is gectoeden ewealnutow 7 heafodhollan stow, S. 8, f . 1 64^, L 23. 

heafodhradgl, head-covering [BT.]. H. gives a ref. to LSc. 74'. 
A second instance is to be found in PBB. xxx, 13*". Ororui => 
hsafodhragel. It is a gl. to Beda's Vita Cuthberti, xlii, 4. 

^heahmsMSedflBg, high mass day. An heahm€M9edagum^ f it 
Sonde Stephanss 7 Sancte Johannes, etc., Chr., p. 135. 

heaUEreo, half -free [BT., H.J. Sceote man almessan .... 
hwilum be teo^unge, hwilum be mannes efenwihU^ hwilum he freolmen, 
hwilum be healffreon, Wst. 171 * (MS. E.). 

heamol, miserly, frugal. This word has hitherto only been 
found in glosses, WW. 23 », 404 • (cf. OET., p. 612). But it also 
occurs elsewhere : 2h hwan tvurd ^u swa heamul minra goda \s 
ic ^e dyde 7 sealde? Verc, f. 68, 1. 16 (this homily occurs in 
Wst. 250 seqq., but the reading there (Wst. 258 ") is fasthafol, 
not heamol), 

"^heamolsoipe, miserliness, niggardliness. 7 f<»fl<ft^n tee mor^or 
7 man 7 oferhydyg 7 afeste 7 idel gilp 7 unrihtwisnfssa 7 
unrihthitmedas,^ (er'ietas 7 eahgalnesse, dysinessa, 7 gedwollcraftas, 
giisunga 7 gifern^ssa, leasunga 7 licettunga, taln^ssa 7 ttoysprtecnesta^ 
ni^as 7 nearo]fancas 7 heamolscipa^ 7 eallra }para \eawa pe dioflu on 
him sylfum onstealdon, Verc, f. 11, 1. 16. 

hebban, intrans., to rise. He stah up to ^am stepele^ 7 of ^am 
sfepele hof upp on lyfte, Wst. 1 00 ^. Neither BT. nor H. gives the 
intrans. meaning. 

*hefigmdd, sud, grieved. JElc man m<eg \(Br (i.e. in heaven) 
aeseon o^rex mannes gefoht, ve him nrefre ne hingra^, ne he hefigmod 
ne hi^, ne him ]>urst ne r/rrr/^, Juii. 99, fol. 115, 1. 12 (also in 
Trill., p. 281, an<l other MSS.). Th(» dictioiiarios have hefigrndd, 
hut only in the sense of * trouhlosonie, hostile,' etc., and for this 
BT. lias but ono instance, viz. ' Ps. Spl. T. 54-»' (=Eadwine's 
Cant. Ps. ' where it renders moleHtux. 



' Kl-p^^h«T(• ufnihthftntt'd, so tar .T* I have iiotwl it, is neuttT iu Verc. : ot'. the 
(juetalinii in. Ill Virc, t. 110, which is a repetition <»l this passage, 8. v. artft. 
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*heg8i]?e, hay-scythe. See quotation under gehammen. 

^helleloc, hell-prison. Da ongunnon atvy^lice heotian f hi scoldon 
hins geniman 7 geladan to hellelocum, GrD. 325*^. 

^hellheort, afraid, terrified. For '^am egsan \<bh engles ansgnea 
'j^a wear das war on after ede 7 hellheorte, 7 efne swa forhte gewordene 
Bwa heo deade waron, Bodl. 340, f. 149, 1. 12 (the same words 
occur again f. 145, 1. 7). Though not in Bosworth, Ettraiiller, 
Leo, BT., H., S., this word is recorded in Somner, Benson, and 
Lye, and Somner quotes this very passage, though without giving 
a reference to any MS. Can it be connected with M.H.G. hell, 
hellic, * weak, wearied * ? Somner's etymology will scarcely 
recommend itself: 'astonied, as one whose heart (we say) is in 
his heeles for fear ' ! 

hellwered, host of hell [BT., H.]. See quotation under 
eor^wered. 

hellwiht, inhabitant of hell [BT., H.]. In \am dage U8 hg^ 
ateowed aeo geopenung heofena 7 engla \rym 7 helwihta hryre 7 
eor^an forwgrd, Wst. 186'. 

[helpendbnre, helpful.] This word occurs in all the modem 
diction aiies, but does not seem to have any authority, as Sievers 
pointed out in 1884 (ES. viii, p. 159). BT.'s only authority is 
*Cot. 148, Lye.' Kow this ref. is the same as WW. 463 » 
Opiffera » helpendrap, and Lye's helpendbare is merely an emenda- 
tion of the unintelligible helpendrap of the MS. 

heofonwered, heavenly host [BT., U.]. See quotation under 
eor^wered. 

*heofOilwlitig, heavenly beautiful, purh \a glean }^ing we 
tnagon \e ea^ gedon \(Bt eor^cundlice men tnagon gewior^an 
hiofonwlitige, Verc, f . 64 ^ 1. 23. 

heor)?a, skin (goatskin or deerskin ?) [S.]. Cf. the quotation 
given under byccen; also the glosses, pellia ^ fel, cutis vel eorium 
= hyd, nehria = naac o^^e her\a (one MS. (J.) has heor\a)y 
M(j. 321 *. 

herepa^. Cf. ^'SCh., p. 46. 

*hetolny8, fierceness. In NGl. (11, 152) hetehieasa glosses 
rapacitatia. A further instance occurs in the quotation given 
under ungefdg. 

♦fhindernes, wickedness, j) heo (the wicked men) heo 
he^<Bncen 7 gecerren of heora hindernyaacy Vesp., f. IGl ^. 
Cf. hitideracipe, ^'Gl. i, 378. 

hiwound, domestic [BT.]. Domeaticia = hifcundum (for hiw-)^ 
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ZfdA. ix, 413 (it is from the Brus«el8 Aldhelm glomes, and it 
does not occur in the Dighy MS. ; on the / for w see my note 
XGl. 1, 3913;. 

^^wcn)mes, familiaritr. For^on he ojt Utwepk viet /Vrfwuef^i 
daiuM mid hyld$ \ar$ hitceu^nyue, GrD. 71 ** ; Ss k^/ie m€ wui 
him myech halde hiwcuynesse, ibid. 140 ^ 

Uwscipe, hide of land. In this sense it is not in BT. or H. 
Cf. NSCh., p. 127. 

*hlacening, unfitting words or gestures? Sit i« nri%# umfiuUe 
7 pUolic f we on Godea hme ideU $pellunga 7 hlaeerumym ^ffM, 
li. 4. 6. p. 446, 1. 17. 

^hlafordj^rymm, dominion, power. For hsora tcoroidwuldrs -jfir 
hla/ord]^rimm€, Chr., p. 107. 

hlose, a pigsty * [BT., H.]. S. has it with the queried meaning 
* sheepfold.' In a passage in the Gere/a (Ang. ix, 261, and 
GesAgs. i, 454) we read, among the various duties to he performed 
in Autumn, ^^fald weoxian, scipena hehweorfan 7 hloMn eoc tir«." 
In Ang. Liebermann translates hlosan by ' schutzdach bauen ' with 
a query, and adds in a note, *' falls aus hUo (obdach, schirm) 
gebildet. Oder vorganger von loou (schweinestall) bei Halliwell?" 
In GesAgs. he renders it ** Verschlage fiir Kleinwieh [?]." The 
translation * schweinestall ' is undoubtedly right, and indeed the 
context points to the same conclusion ; the fald is the * sheepfold,' 
the scipena are the * shippons ' (cowhouses), and as a third we 
should naturally expect the place for housing the pigs. That the 
word does really mean * pigsty ' is confirmed by a pi. (WW. 204*), 
Ceniluti (read with Sievers, Ang. xiii, 320, ceniy luti) swina hlo9$. 
It is quite possible that the gl. may have been assigned to a wrong 
leninia, or the glossator may have been thinking of the usual 
dirt in pigsties. The modern dialectal form ietrze (pronounced 
/?vz}, *a pigsty,* is found in Somerset and Devon, and its present 
pronunciation points to an O.E. long close 6, 

hlyp, hlype (in charters). Cf. XSCh., p. 54. 

*hlytere, clerious. For }?/* jfofme hi preostas an Crecisc clericos 
hnf<f^, j; iH an FikjUsc h/t/feras, Chr., p. 12o. 

♦hogg, a hoj^. As this word is not in the dictionaries, it may 
not l-e out of place here to cjuote the instances of it recently found 
hy I'lofcs^or Skeat, which occur in two stri})s of parchment 
taken from inside a hook -cover in the library of Queen's College, 

' Thi>^ ii'»t<' is reprinted from my article in Modern rhihUtgify i, p. 304. 
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Cambridge, ^t 8tr(Btham xx sugenla] , . , , de awyn 7 xl 
hogga\ mentioD is also made of xliiii hogga, Cambr. Philol. Soc. 
Proceedings, Ixi-lxiii, also in the Athenaumy Dec. 20, 1902, 
p. 832. The same fragments contain the hitherto unrecorded 
serudfeoh and heansad. 

^fhogleas, careless, free from care. 7 9yf ^*^ ^^ hf^ Pilaten^ 
we bg^/or eow 7 eow kogeleane gedo^,^ Vesp., f. 90, 1. 5. 

*holing, a hollowing, a hollow, pa ongunnon hi on }^am stanelife 
hwylcehugu holinga don, GrD. 113". 

*holneB, a hollow. \>a aohte [he] ^one Ooden wer geond ealU }pa 
stayhlgpan }^ara munta 7 geond \a holneaaa ^ara dena, GrD. 99* 
(MS. 0.). 

*tllop, hoop. Da het he wurcean anne seolfrene hop of \r%tU)<B 
pundon^ NRT., p. 22 ^ ; Swa fela seolfrena hopa he ^erto dgde, 
ibid., p. 22^*; Me nom \a ^a \ritti](B aylfrena hopa^ ibid., p. 24*. 
Of. also my note in the Academy, June 2, 1894, p. 457. 

^hreddere, defender. For ]^ig is ^are halgan eyrcan neod J» heo 
hahhe hredderas, Chr., p. 168. 

♦hreodcjrnn, kind of reed, pa genamon hie aume (MS. sume) 
spingan 7 ge/yldon mid ecede .... 7 dydon on sum hreodcynn 
7 rahton up to hia mu^e, Verc, f. 8, 1. 6. 

♦hrurol, deciduus. Deciduum — hrurulne, PBB. xxx, 1 1 •*. 

*huiidteoiitigwiiitre, a hundred years old. Kot in BT., H., S., 
though they have hundwintre. Puer centum annorum maledietua 
erit? Hundteontigwintre eild by^ awyrged, Jun. 23, f. 36, 1. 3 
(this passage is also in S. 17, p. 302, 1. 12). 

*hus8Bm, a house. See quotation under sellendlic. 

*hwicung, squeaking (of mice). Mid .... swyna grunungs 
7 mma hwicunge^ GrD. 185* (MS. C). MS. 0. has hwiacetunge, 

*hwil)?rag, period of time. Ic ^rowode mycelne ece minre heortan 
7 liflicra leoma .... \urh hwiiyrage, GrD. 243 ^^. 

♦fhwinsian, to whine; hwinsnng, a whining, pa hundes ne 
geawican to hwinaianne mid ceariendre siamne 7 fie dorstan na leetig 
beorcan, S. 17, p. 126, 1. 14; Mid hwinmtige 7 mid dreorigum mode 
hio (the dogs) cerdon ealle ongea^i to \an hunten, ibid., p. 125, 1. 17. 

hwiscettung, squeaking (of mice) [BT., H.]. JSee hwicung. 

♦tliwitling, a kind of fish (whiting?). See note to culling. 
Cf. whitling in Wright's Dialect Diet, and the N.H.G. Weisaling. 



^ Now printed by Hulrae, ^IPh. i, 16 ; cf. also p. 8. 
' Isaiah Ixv, 20. 
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*hy8Cend, a re viler. Conuifiator = hiscend, PGH. 398. 

*hy8ebyr)?re, a woman bearing a son, puerpera ? AemU 
hyteher^re — eniza est puerpera, SHy., p. 50. Cf. NGl. i, 3908. 

hyserinc, young man [BT., H.]. Eac u;a$ sum hyurin§ 
( = adolescens) in \am ylcan mymtrey GrD. 338 ". 

*idellic, vain, idle. H. has the adv. idellice (from Vesp. Ps., 
cf. Sweet, GET., p. 632), which is not in either BT. or S. Hwet 
it 8wa idellie o^^e swa untrumlic swa swa f man fordeme JHm0 iefan 
deman? Trin., p. 92, 1. 13. 

iiigbearo, ivy-grove [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 50. 

inbetynednes, a being shut in, the life of a recluse [BT., H.]. 
See quot. under frnmtid. 

inmede, close to one's heart, dear, important. Not in BT., 
though both H. and S. have it, the former with a ref. to RBS., 
p. 132*. I may add two further instances : ])onne ne seeal us imm 
woruldgestreon heon swa inmede swa ures Drihtnes lu/u, Jun. 22, 
f. 242^, 1. 3 (this passage also occurs in MS. Lambeth 489, f. 68); 
7 him (to God) nane ahia ne synd swa inmede swa him synd to 
agenne ure sawle elane, Trin., p. 401. 1. 18. 

inwnnung, a dwelling in, residence in [H., S.]. In BT. only 
on authority of Lye. But cf. onwunung in BT., H., 8. panne 
forlatd^ hi heora rihtgesetednysse 7 \one godcundan 'j^eowdom 7 J>«# 
mynstres inwumwge .... 7/flra% «^, Chr., p. 16. 

*l8Bcecy8t, medicine chest. ** Ifi sona waron .... spyrigende 
7 geondsmeayende eall his lacegetea. pa fundon hi |?a ylcan ^ry 
ahydde mancas in his Icececyste, GrD. 344 '". 

*lfficegetea, medical equipment (instruments, drugs, etc.) ? 
See quot. uncler Isececyst, where it translates medtcamenta. Can 
it be the plur. of an unrecorded neuter *geteah, * equipment, 
utensils* = (rmuanic *tduhom^ connected with teo7i {= *t^ohan), 
*to draw,' with the same development of meaninj; as in the case 
of the X.II.G. Zfiif/ from Germanic ^tenhom'^ Or is fall his 
lacegctea mis writ ten for ealh his Ifvcfyeatica or -gefatca? It seems 
less likely tliut it is for -feaga, * medicine chests,' us hia hfcecynte 
implies th;it he only had oin». 

*tLffidenlic. liMtin. Xu Ita-fsf yu mf ufte gfhfdou 
J ic \fi uf (I relit r in Id Ladrulwre spracr \(€x eai1igi'f<fan Xicho/afM 
gchi/rdffdd, S. 1 7. ]). 1 7 1 , 1. 'J 1 ; j) ic (>n;inine in }ifrujenne utid Ladenhcre 
sp(f'Cf, ihid,, ]). 171. 1. .i.) : Sua }^r(ih ic (tirraf \(fs hdhjoics gcbi/r^fidt* 
iind. L. sp., il)i(l.. ]). 172, 1. o. }soto the innu grhf/r^- f««r 
oUlvv gel>grd : this is au eariy ins!an<'e of the replacement of the d 
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by ^, presumably owing to Scandinavian influence (cf. Bjorkman, 
p. 162). 

♦ISBSt, a fault, sin. Ws scsolon clypian 7 hiddan geame gelome 
God ^Iniihtig \(Bt he ure neoda gecfiaice 7 ure Imsta gehete^ Jun. 22, 
f. 99^, 1. 11. The earliest quotation for last in the NED. is at 
least a hundred years later {circd 1175). It is of Scand. otigin, 
from O.N. lostr, 

IsBtnys, sluggishness, sloth [BT.]. In H. from ^S. in the 
sense of * delay.* Fram minre leBtnysse 7 dgsegan swongemesse, 
GrD. 174 «. 

[landsceap, land, district.] This supposed word is found in 
BT., H., S., and it is also mentioned in the NED. s.v. landscape. 
But an O.E. landsceap does not exist ; the authority for it is 1. 501 
of Andreas, where the printed editions read on landsceape; but, 
as I found when collating the Yercelli MS. in 1888, and as I 
pointed out in the ZfdA. xxxiii, 68, the MS. has most distinctly 
Ian I seeare,^ so that it is merely another instance of the well-known 
word landseearUf 'a boundary/ used here in the sense of 'land.' 

landsceara, cf. NSCh., p. 48. 

^lang^nmnes, longsuffering, long endurance. BT., H., and S. 
only have it in the sense of * length.' Ge^yld 7 IPSnes 7 sybh 7 
hyrsumnes 7 langsumnes, Verc, f. 113, 1. 9. 

*langwyrpe boc 1 some kind of church-service book. Oif \u 
htcilce langwyrpe hoc hahban mile, KlZs. 12. See Addenda. 

*larbodang, teaching, preaching. Do ma[n'\ }?a larbodunge he 
jfatn )?tf "p folc under stondan mage, Chr., p. 77. 

^laxsam, docile, ready to learn. Sien we snotre 7 so^faste 
.... 7 clanheorte 'j fremsume 7 godfyrhte 7 larsume, Verc, f. 12, 
1. 13. 

*tlftr)>egn, teacher. JSart ]fu "f Elias, ure lar^eign ? Vesp., f. 92 
(printed in MPh. i, p. 598; cf. Hulme's note, p. 586). 

leaoblssd, leek-leaf [BT., H.]. 'pin man sceal wi'^ -f gedrif 
writan on ]^reom leachladan, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, xvii, 144 (from 
MS. Regina 338 in the Vatican). 

leadgewiht, lead-weight [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 77. 

^leaaferh^, -fyrh^, false. Nees he gitsere ne strudere ne 
ofermod ne ni^ig ne leasferh\, Archiv, xci, 380, from MS. S. 2. 
Verc. f- 19 ^ 1. 23, where this passage also occiirs, reads leasfyrh^, 
Cf. leasferh\fiess, which bT. has from CP. 313 '\ 

^ The Terticul stroke indicates the end of a line. 
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leasfyrhte, false. BT. haa it from Fs. Spl. 26, 18, where 
Spelman*8 MS. (now MS. Stowe 2) glosses mentita est by leoifyrhU 
i», and ECPs. has the same glossing. S. marks it as occurring in 
a gl. Be %am yfeldemum and he '^am unrththatnerum 7 he ^m 
arleasum .... and he ^am leasfyrhtum, Verc, f. 112^ 1. 8. 

^leasdleccan, to cajole. The dictionaries have the sb. liaeOleenm^, 
Seo tunge ^ara leasolecendra cweUy 7 awence^ ^as eawle ^ Am 
gehieran lyste\, GrD. 34 ''. 

*lenctenbere, Ltnt barley. Nime }^onne clanne ietigUnhere 7 
grinde on handcwyrna, Arch. Ixxxiv, 326. 

^lenctenlifen, Lenten fare. 7 ^^^ ytnhe heora Unetenlifnu 
smeagian ^a ealderas georne, Chr., p. 23. 

[lendenreaf, a loin-garment, apron.] The only authority for 
this word appears to be the Rubens Glossary (= WW. 151*'), 
Lumbar e uel renale = Itnden sidreaf. But, as Liibke pointed out, 
Archiv, Ixxxvi, 399, we must separate lendetuid (=■ reaching to the 
loins) and reaf. Cf. fotsid. 

^lendensid, adj., reaching to the loins. See note to lendenreaf. 
Cf. fotsid. 

*leodrffiden, a country, region. Ac hwyle tcundor is, ^eah 'j^e vcs 
\is he mannum secgan, nu seo upUce leodraden ^are ttngeUicoM 
gecynde of sumuni dale cefwerdJan 7 wonunge areefnede (= quando ilh 
superna regio in civihis suis ex parts damna pertulit), GrD. 204 ^. 

^leornnngscol, school. Se was eac \<b8 my net res prafost 
7 lareow .... in jfces leornungscole drohtnigende, GrD. 14*. 

[lewisplega, boatman's song, joyful song.] In H., from WW. 
202 ^\ but see note to gladung. 

*liC8tow, place of burial. Se me sade . . . , -^ se hi scop ^ar$ 
ylcayi ceastre him Jorgcefe liestowe in hin cyrcan, GrD. 340". 

lic]?ruh, coffin [BT., H.]. ])a code he \ayione 7 his lic\ruh 
gegearwode, GrD. 225-''; Seo \i7i lic\ruh ea^e unc begen ymhjeh^, 
ibid. 226'; p(e» myusfres ahbudes lichama .... hafde afylled 
ealle. \a lic\ruh, ibid. 226 '\ Again 226 '\ 

*licwyr^lice, ]>k*asinf»ly. Euhi ]»u Zosimus ! sivi^e lictcyr^lice 
\u (jt'fifldesf, ^ES. ii. (> \ 

*tlit, (.uloiir, dyo. ^^wa sua se I/fi(/tre j>e lufr'^ alces heoices lit, 
lie nald f'ulli (jflice, 7 cele lit he fce-stNe^ on swfflcen styde stca \(trto 
bmsf, Ves])., f. 151)^, 1.22. The earliest instaiKe in Strutnuinn 
and the NKI). is from Gem-sis and J£j'odus^ ca. 1250. It is from 
O.X. ////*, colour. 

*tlitigere, a dyer. Cf. lit. 
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lorg, a weaver's beam. It is given in BT., H., S. as fern., 
owing, no doubt, to the pi. loerge in Ep. gl. But the pi. lorgaa 
in the Gerefa (Ang. ix, p. 263, and GesAgs. i. 455) shows it also 
to have been masc. 

lyblnca, a sorcerer. The dictionaries only give lyhlaca as 
occurring in a gloss : WW. 11^ (= Corp. Gl.) and 363 ^^ (derived 
from the Corp. Gl.) caragioa — lyhlacan. But it occurs elsewhere. 
\)a gramheortan 7 }^a lyhlacean 7 |?a ^r manige galdor cunnon^ 7 \a '^e 
gelome gala\>, 7 ]fa unrihtfullan 7 }pa arleasan 7 }pa hatheartan, etc., 
Jun. 86, f. 36, 1. 1 ; pa ]pe her bio^ ]^a maHan d^yicgan 7 sctnlacan 
7 gealdorcraftigan 7 lyhlacan, ne cumay )?a na/re of ^ara toyrma 
8ea^e, Verc, f. 17^. 1. 8 (also in S. 2, p. 259). 

*lyftlic, aerial (applied to the first of the seven heavens). See 
quot. under oferlyftlic. 

*fm»gona&, youthful kinsman. Ic (MS. lu) gean minum 
magcnafan ^€BS landes at Anne hia dag, and ofer his dceg in to niwan 
mynstere . . . and minum magcnafan ag^er ge \ara landa, 
ge \(B% cbt Cleran . . . CS. ii, 329. This is, it is true, 
from the thirteenth century Liber de Myda, but it is obviously 
a copy from a pre-Conquest original. Cf. cnafa. 

^msBBsesteall, stall, seat in the choir of a church. Geearnian 
we mid godum dadum, ]f<et is ^onne mid clane almessan, 7 mid leohte 
to urum ciricean 7 to uruin meBnsesteallum, 7 mid urum rihtum teo^um 
dalum, etc., Verc, f. 90^, 1. 14. See Addenda. 

♦msBsseuhta, m. (or -uhte, n. ? Cf. PBB. ix, 216), the hour of 
matins on a feast day. the matins themselves. JEahhon ^onne 
int&ruallum . . . butan sunnanuktan 7 masseuhtan, \onne ne 
\earf nan interuallum heon, 7 weoreuhtan besceawige ae binceop 
. j? se interuallum heo swa lang j?, etc., Chr., p. 37; Ge 
seulon singan aunnanuhtan 7 maaaeuhton at/re nigon rcepaaa mid nigofi 
radingum, AL. ii, 384*. 

*m8B^img, measure (of penance). Sea mee^ung ia on \atn 
hiaceope 7 on ^am ealdre \e under him hi^, Chr., p. 53. 

^^affian, apostatare ; maffiende, petulans. Win 7 tvif gedo^ 
hwilon j? witon maffia^ (= Vinum et mulierea apostatare quidem 
faciunt aapientea, Eccl. xix, 2), Chr., p. 121. Cf. also the quotation 
under gorettan. 

^fmahling, a parent. Parentes = mahlinges, FNGl. 51. 

^^anslot. On Elaingtun hundred ah Sancte Eadmund xxvii 
manalot. On Spelhoge hundred xlv manalot. On In hundred x 
manalot. On Fawelege hundred heal) ehie^e (i.e. seven and a half) 
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marulot. On uErnehogo hundred xxv mamlot. On Cieneware hundred 
healf ehU\e manklot. On Lynware hundred v manslot, St. £., f. 106\ 
Both Lye and Bosworth have it (cf. note to BCom). 

The »ww«, instead of mannesy points to a Scandioavian orig:iD, 
and the presence of other Norse words, sceppe, icoTy ora^ contirmi 
this ; and there can be no doubt that mamlot is a partiallv anglicued 
form of the O.X. manmhlutr (in Fritzner, but not in YigfuMon). 
To ascertain the exact meaning: of the Norse term I wrote to 
Ohristiania, and Dr. A. Taranger, Professor of the Histoiy of 
Law in the University of Christiania, has kindly enlighteDed me. 
He writes: ** Zutr, both in ancient and modem times, denotes 
a share or part in the clear profit of a trade or trade-right. The 
earnings of our fisheries are divided into lutfr according to the 
number of men who work, and luthruk and lutdrijt are technictd 
terms denoting the renting of a farm or a wood, so that the 
profits are divided between the owner and the man who rents it; 
cf. hyggja jor^ til lutar = to lease a farm so that the clear profit 
is divided between the owner and the leaseholder. 

"In the examples given mamlot seems to correspond to Norw. 
manmverk} I do not think that mamlot signifies a farm that 
only requires the work of a single man, but a freehold given 
to a family-father when the hundred was divided between the 
conquerors or allotted to its inhabitants. In this case it would 
correspond with O.E, Alrf, Grerm. Rufe^ Norse h6L But it is possible 
that manslot as well as Norw. mannsverk is a real surface measure, 
and signifies a more invariable size than hot tind hid, 

"In the instances quoted by Fritzner, manrntlutr corresponds to 
gar^slutr. They all treat of the right of fishing in a river or lake. 
According to Xorwej^ian law, this right is due to the freeholds 
which border (»n the river or lake. As the fishing is carried on 
in the most favourable tisliin^:-groiiU(ls, the farmers fished in 
ancient times in romnion and dividrd the profit according to the 
number of the freeliolders. The share of one of these was called 
mannsJutr. If, instead of the rights of fishing, we apply this 
to the land, wc j^ct ^vhat the Norsemen in England called 
a maifHioty 

"^^mealtealo, malt ale. l[>r, rJnrcttau moran 7 anc handtulie 
H}K'r> trifif,' .... K'l/llr an mrdltt'iiliy^^ Aicliiv, Ixxxiv, 32;>. 



1 l>.'iii.«l 1»\ KiiT/.i:.i ;i- : •'Junl ;it .-u \ i- St.^^^^•lst^ lu-iiili;: saa stor at dru 
kau tbJNe- nml ni .M:iinl> Ailu-iil.'." 
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^^earulio, adj., frivolous? -lice, adv., delicately, luxuriously. 
pa on/enp heo ^18 hehod . . , "p heo naht ne dyde leohtlioes ne 
moffdenlicre touan 6^'^e mertcelicre {= ut nihil I eve aut puellare 
ageret), GrD. 287 ** ; Se hafde anne sunu . . . \one he 
lufode 8wiy$ liehamlice j fedde mterwlice, ibid. 289*. 

*met6r»dere, reader during mealtimes. Gyf }pu tneteradere 
fyldstol hdbhan toilU o\\e o^rum men, \onne clam ^u \ine handa 
togad&re 7 weye (MS. gege) hi ^am gemete \e ^u dent \fonne \fu hine 
fyaldefi wylt, KlZs. 51. 

metetid, mealtime [BT., H.]. So^lice \fa ^a %eo matetid com, 
GrD. 277 »*. 

^^ete]^ing, operation connected with cooking. 7 ^i ^^n \onne 
geornliee ty *f hi gode haeystran heon 7 to alcum mete^ingum 
clangeome, Chr., p. 30. 

^hmddBbgyemmgt dinner. See quot. under cysstyooe. 

''^dhlyte, consortium. Gyf hwylc . . , , to andetnease 
cuman nele, Jram cirycean he is to anydanne 7 fram gemamumunge 
7 midhlyte geleqffulra ( = a communione et eonsortio fidelium), 
Theod., f. 97 \ 

*lllildneB, mildness, mercy. Ne sceal swa li^e mildnea heon f ne 
forhabhe )?a ayngunge, Chr., p. 99. Cf. O.H.G. miltnisea, 

*milit6, soldiers. \)a genamon hie \a miliie, Verc, f. 7, 1. 14 ; 
Waron \a mtlite ^as gerefan men, \y \<Bt dydon, ibid., f. 7 ^, 1. 5. 
See also s.v. corona. Kluge gives it in the Glossary to KL. from 
Verc, f. 7 •, evidently the first of these instances. 

militisc, military [BT., H.]. p(Bt eac gelamp f sumes militisoes 
mannes hore wees gecyrred in myccle re^nysse, GrD. 77^; Re y<88 
militisean mannes bene gehyrde, ibid. 78 *' ; pa waron ]^ar sume deege 
militisee menfarende, ibid. 194 ". 

^misfeng, misdeed, sin. He us gegearwd^ \a heofonliean for 
^am eor^lioum, 7 \a ecan ying for \am hwilendlicum \fingum \ysse 
worulde, gif we almysnan don wilkr6 on urum life, 7 gif we dadhote 
don willa\ urra misfenga, Verc, f. 114, 1. 25. Cf. O.H.G. misfane^ 
* culpa.' 

modlofu, affection. It is not confined to poetry, as indicated in 
S. He hine mid ham handum heclypte 7 he (read hine) mid eallre 
modlufan sette to his breostum, Verc, f. 91 ^, 1. 2. 

*inddorlafu, love for a mother, pa cwa^ he eft to his yam leofan 
]fegns, *^pis is ]fin modor, 7 J»m hie ^e for modor hafaP J he ^a 
Johannes swa dyde^ 7 he hie ^a in moderlufan hafde y Verc, f. 7*>^ 
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molda (or -de ?;, the top of the head [S. ]. See moldgewuid. 

*moldgewi]Ld, the top of the head, panne u Mntrums k% 
getmyred on \am moldgewinde 7 on forankeafde 7 on \an yumwenfn 
7 on his nehhe^ }^onne cice^e $e $acerd \i9 gehed. Missal of Bobert of 
Jumieges, ed. H. A. Wilson, 1896, p. 292. A nearly related Latin 
version runs, '* Perungat $acerdo8 infirmum , , . , in rfriia^ in 
fronie, etc.," and the gewind would almost seem to be a renderinf 
of vertex in the sense of *a twisting roand, vortex.' Of the 
uncomponnded molda '-de ?}, * the top of the head,' BT. has an 
instance from Lcdm. iii, 42*; and on the M.E. use of the woid 
cf. Zupitza's note in ES. viii, 499. 

*molsn, decay. Jli . . . gemetfon fone liehaman f^ts eiJdes 
. . . mid moUne gebrosnodne 7 tcyrma/ulne, GrD. 198** S. has 
moh, * decay,' without ref. 

^^orfleoge = cariscos, a kind of fly. See note to enlliBf. 
Cf. Corpus Glossary, ed. Hessels, p. 28 ***. Cariseus = Mnu4 
modica. 

*mdrteohtre, marshy ditch. Waterfrocgan hwilon hi mmlm' 
gesih^ of tcat&re, 7 ttca feah seca^ to fullicum fnarteohtrmm, 
Chr., p. 163. 

♦mor^orcwalu, murder. Sumu one of the devil's arrows i* 
made) of reaflace 7 of scincraftum 7 of mor^orctcale, iumu o/yeojungs 
7 of feoxmga. Ye re. f. 24, 1. 6. 

*mundwi8t, guanlianship. prott-ction. D^ ttnglas him andstcere- 
don 7 etcadan, ** Ac si/o hige 'she. i.e. the souP anumen of ure 
mundiciite. for^an ^f nnd fulnesse hyo icat$ in gangende,^' Jun. 85. 
f. 10, 1. 14. 

*miinaccnapa, young monk. IIu seo^ eor^e awearp ^one 
mimuccnapan of hi9 byrgene. GrD. 93 '" MS. H.) : Se atcyrgeda ga*t 
toicearp ^onf irah .... - mid \(ts uagc^ hryie offryccende tocwysde 
amu munuccnapan. ibi<l. 1*25 ' (MS. H.^. Also 154*: 155 * MS.H. . 

*niuniicreaf, monk's garmont. pam preotte i> ungedafetilie "f Ke 
tfiunucreaf ic&rige^ Chr.. p. 101 ; On \am ylcan fitnan .... 
nthimp -f lUii^ilii'^ oti mnuucrtnte fJt'jH'it gr^'Jtttr Liihri'im }•<? mtrg^f. 
GrI) 2:'- MS. H. . 

*mylengafol, unll-tux. inill-nnt r I/er ^f^nif <ieicritfn htcdt 
Jj'i'i'riftt ii},h .d Jifft^ ii'Ut}ji'}i Ills ij-^r-'^ra to citrit'itrm, ;f ii n 
vih'in'ii'iUl fit Lariurd'r, fnr-t jmud o* -p an 7 ./*</ oran at J '.^rr, 
St. K.. t. 1"^. 

*mynsterboc. ihii.-ui-i' 'k. //'/* i^uuion jcxx hoca taht on 
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^mynsterfseder, abbot. Me cy^don sume awfaste weras j? hit 
gelumpe . . . . j? sum mynaterfader weere awy^e arwyr^ea lifeSy 
GrD. 293 > (MS. C). 

^^ynstergeat, monastery gate. Hu ]?a twa hund mittana melewes 
tcaron fundene at \am mynstergeate, GrD. 145*. 

^mynsterstede, buildings of a monastery. Be \<b8 ylcan Paulines 
/or^/are is awriten . . . . j? eall his mynsterstede full f<Bste 
gestod, buton yam gehedhuse anum m ^am he lag seoc ; gewordenre 
ear^styrenn, eall hit alifode, GrD. 182 *•. 

^mynstertimbrung, buildin«[ of a monastery. Hu he \urh 
gesih^e gedihte ^a mynstertimhrunge neah Terracinense, GrD. 147 ". 

*myriglice, pleasantly, melodiously. Staa myccle Uyelicor 
7 myriglicor was gehyred se sealmsangy Grl). 286 ^ The use of 
myriglicor here is not appropriate, as the meaning is that the 
sound became softer and died away {tanto cepit psalmodia lenius 
audiri). 

♦myrrend, prodigal, wasteful. See quot. under ceaslonger. 

'*llffim, a taking, receiving. The dictionaries have nam, 'seizure' 
(from the Scandinavian, cf. Bjorkman, p. 83), and the compound 
nydnam, * a taking by force.' Be almessena name {= De elemosinis 
accipiendis), Chr., pp. 9 ^ and 75 ; On ^are name cyrcan ahte (= in 
accipiendis ecclesiasticis numptibus), ibid., p. 18. 

*fnffimel, receptive (of knowledge). 7 ^(^Iswa hi geseawan "f 
heora leofa did ongan wel to ^eonne, \a hefasten hi hine to hoclicere 
larey 7 he wear^ \a tfwi^e namel yurh \>as Halgan Gastes gife^ 
•p on litle firste he ofer\eah his mag ester on wisdome, S. 17, p. 119, 
1. 17. 

neahcyrice, neighbouring church [BT., H.]. par was sumre 
neahcyrican massepreost, GrD. 117'; pa jerdon hi begen to \are 
neahcyrican^ ibid. 216'*. 

*neahdffil, neighbourhood. He sade J \ar ware sum a\ele 
gesi^wif in }pam neahdaUim Ttiscie mag^e^ GrD. 71 *'. 

^neahfseder, vicinus pater. Nu ic ^us swi^e behealde \a 
nsdhfadras, ^e mid us waron^ maran 7 ge^ungenran manna dada ic 
forlet, GrD. l79^ 

^neahfeald, intimate. To his neahfealdum freondum^ Verc, f. 77**, 
1. 7. 

*neahfealdlic, intimate. Hi . . , , gereor[do']don hi ftylfe 
mid neah/ealdlicre gesagne ^urh \a halgan spracu ]fa8 yastlican lijes, 
GrD. 168 ^ 

1 Prmted in Wanley, p. 131, col. 1. 
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neahgebyren, fern., a neighbour. It is in BT., H., 8., but is 
not confined to Late Northumbrian, as indicated in 8. Da geUmp 
hit j? 860 forecwedene fostermoder ^as halgan weres ahttd an hriddem^ 
hire to lane at o^rum wi/e, hire neahgehyrene^ GrD. 97 * ; He heeom 
to \am ofne in \am \a wif his nehgehyrne (= vicine muliem) 
. . . . hocon heora hla/as, ibid. 251**; He ^a witodlice bar 
\one hlaf geond )?« wif hie nehgebyrene, ibid. 252*. 

*neahland, neighbourhood. Hie modor gewunode to fedemu 
henna on hire huses cafortunej ac hig gelomlice awrg bar 7 ahat an fax 
cumende of\am neahlande, GrD. 69 *» (MS. H.). 

neahwudn, neighbouring wood [BT., H.]. Full oft hit gelamp 
j? of}pam neahwuda comon beran, GrD. 229*". 

^eodhus, necessary room. Syn eac binnan clamtre Mlapem^ 
beodern, hadernu, 7 ealle \a neodhus \e bro^ru be\urfon^ Chr., p. 33. 

neorznawanglic, of paradise [BT., H.]. Her onginns^ te 
^ridda flod of ^am neorxnawanglican wylle \e }^urh \one gyldenan 
mu\ for^ aarn jfae halgan papan .... See Oregoriee^ 
GrD. 179 ». 

^neowlinga, anew. Se man onginnejf jfonne eft neowlinga lijigean, 
GrD. 266 ^» (MS. C). 

-nihte, -days old. See annihte. 

^ihthwil, the period of a night. iV<j awacode he nafrefor eaUum 
\i8um^ to ^a/;i werig he ware for \are anre mhthwile^ Wst. 147*. 

^nij^an, to hate, f hi eymble afaMa% o\ra manna goddade 7 
hefelice wij?a^ )?a hi eeife no ^y cer habban willa^, GrD. 117 *. 

♦ni)>erfl6r, lower story. Se diacon geresU hine on \are ny^erflore 
fas ylcan stypeles. / was on \are ylcan tttotce trum etager mid 
gewiesum stapum from \a;re ny^erflora to \are upflora, GrD. 1 70 " 
(MS. H.). 

ni^g^ama, anger [BT., H.]. Cl(cm{ge his heortan gehwa fram 
aghwilcum ni^graman 7 hetelican yrre^ Wst. 180*. 

♦ni^ig, envious, malicious. J?a ni^igan 7 )?a afstigan 7 J»a 
y^bylgeati, Verc, f. 17^ 1. 12. Cf. also leagferh«. 

nowend, ship -master, skipper, rauriner [BT., H.]. In 
N(j1. note to 1, '''>'2, 1 pointed out that the gloss naucleri 
= nowendts occuris in six MSS., iiud gave an additional instance of 
the word from MS. 41 (= S. 2), C.C.C. Cambr., p. 411, where 
St. Michael is spoken of as se a^ela nowend. To these may be 



1 Ndlr tlu' l<'nu /iikiifhrn, \\\\\A\ occurs a.ir:iiu m). 07-*; 97^^; 98*. Vi. the 
iiuMkni dialectal rudiUrti ( Doix-tshire) in WrLdit s Dial. Diet. 
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added the following : So^lice his nowent, \am was nama Uaraca 
. . . se nowent rihte j? lytle arene scip \e wi\h%ndan \ain 
maran scipe gefastnod was (= Nauta . . . post navem 
carahum regehat), pa wear^ ae rap tohrocen, 7 he faring a onweg 
gewat mid \am ilcan arenan scipe . . . 7 ^^^V \ryddan dage \a 
\a se hiscop ne geseah atywan , . . yone nowent, \e or f ram him 
gegripen was fram }^am arenan scipe, he . , , hine tintweogendlice 
deadne gelyfde, GrD. 346'*; pa onweg anumenum \am nowende 7 
geedniwodon fam scipe, se hiscop ferde to Su\langheardum; q }^a\a he 
com to Romana hy^e, he gemette yone ylcan nowent ... pa was 
se hiseop swP6e gefeande for ^are ungewenedlican hlisse, ibid. 347 **. 
Cf. O.N. n6r, a ship (= nQw-), Lat. ndvis, 

^nmol, mordax. The dictionaries record it as glossing capax ; 
cf. also NGl. 1, 3101. Swa swa dea^es geferan, swa forfleoh 
yu f numele win {=ut mortis socium, sic mordax effuge vinum\ 
Chr., p. 121. 

nanfsemne, a nun [BT., H.]. Be \are nunfamnan ^e bat j^one 
lahctuc, GrD. 10*; 30^; pa behead seo halige nunfamne, ibid. 223^*; 
Sum mycel aga ( = possessor) . , . , se was beswicen mid 
Yyses middaneardes synlustum j7 he nyde genam ane nunfamnan, 
ibid. 230". It occurs also p. 242 »°; 242^* (see quot. under 
wflBCcendlice) ; 340"; 340^. 

nunlif, life of a nun [BT., H.]. ffaliges nunlifes drohto^ heo 
sohte 7 wilnode, GrD. 199 ^•. 

*ofdaneweard, -des, adv., downwards, pa under feng hine sona 
seo y\ 7 teah ofduneweardes, GrD. 114^. See also quot. under stoo. 

oferdrincere, drunkard [BT.]. In H. from Assm. 147»*, 148*»*. 
Cf . quotations under unrihthsemedfremmere and woruldstrang. 

^oferfldwendlic, superfluous. The dictionaries have the adv. 
from Hpt. Gl. 527 (cf. NGl. 1, 5387). Uton hicgan eallum 
magene mid his fultume J» we us oferflowedlice ying fram awurpan, 
Lambeth, f. 46, 1. 9. 

^oferhlude, adv., overloudly. The dictionaries have the adj. 
^e sceal ma[n] sealmas .... ofstlice singan, ne oferhlude^ 
Chr., p. 89. 

^oferhygdiglice, arrogantly, presumptuously. For^on ^e heo 
hi symble ahebbd^ oferhigdilice ongen ^a bebodu \are so^/astnesse, 
GrD. 197»«. 

*oferhygdlice, presumptuously. Gif we ah»id^ nu ^one \e \us 
oferhidlice ana halga^ Drihtnes lichaman 7 his blod, hwat wile he 
seegan? Chr., p. 138. 

Phil. Tram. 1906. 22 
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*oferlyftlic, above the air (applied to the second heaven). 
Siofon heofonas sindon in gewritum leomode : J? i> w lyfUiea henfim 
7 86 oferlyftlica 7 sefyrena (M.S, fyrenan) heofon 7 w Hronga heo/on, 
\e tee rodor hata'^, 7 se egealica heofon 7 engla heofon 7 heofw 
]fare halgan ^rtnnuse, S. 2, p. 292 ; ]^onne $io duru ^ae oferlyftlican 
heofimes is inemned Elioth^ ibid., p. 292. 

*oferwelig, very rich. Da forUgenan 7 \a godwraean 7 f« 
ofelrlwelgan, Jun. 85, f. 35^, 1. 16. The ofe stands at the edge 
of the parchment, so that the r, which was no doubt written, has 
been lost. 

*oflB:ungcla]7, offertory cloth. Hi offringda^as, St. E., f. 107. 

^offirnnghus, house of sacrifice. Ic geceas ^as stowe me to 
offrunghuse, Jun. 22, f. 246, 1. 9. 

^oflffithlaf, sacramental wafer, pa genam he mid him twegen 
oflathlafas on heagicisan ahaceney GrD. 343 ". 

oftacan. See tacan. 

*oft)>weal, frequent washing. JEawla, wif ! To hwan wene»t ¥« 
Ynes lichoman hale tnid amyringe 7 oft^ptceale 7 o^rum It^nessum? 
Verc, f. 58, 1. 5. 

*of)'ylman, to choke, suffocate. Jle symlede cbi hie heodgereordum 
J ic W(es oft fiici^e neah of^ylmed 7 asmorod, Verc, f. 22 ^, 1. 2. 

*Oina, wk. m., or ome, wk. f. ? a liquid measure. He nca^ f 
he Hceolde syllan his hlaforde himdieo7itig oman mid ele ameteney 
Trin., p. 400, 1. 2. Tliis is no doubt a loan-word from the Latin ama 
(hama) (from Grk. a/*//), *a water bucket,' which later came to 
mean *a measure of wine.' It was also borrowed into M.H.G. as 
ume^ 6ini\ wheiue N.H.G. Ohm, It is the Mod. Dutch aam^ which 
was adopted into English in the fifteenth century, and remained in 
use as ahne^ awme^ ame till the ei«;htceuth century as the name of 
a liquid measure for Khenish wine. 

onegan, with reflex dat., to fear. It is not, as indicated in S., 
confined to ])oetry. j> haliye wif 7ie ondred hire naht \cBre utran 
scame 7 unfcegenicsae , , . . ne 7iahi n(B8 hire swf^or onegende, 
\onne f hinjlc worn "] f nines in hire ware, GrD. 279*'. 

*onf5ndlic, ai cii-ieiidus. Cf. sellendlic. 

onrid, ridinu: hurse, steed ^BT., H.]. yTJlcon hiridnun his onrid 
j^e he alantd h(ifde, 'S^Vh.j ]K 2l\^^ ; ] Danid .... bead heoin 
f heo of Jitord (i/uide lihtun setoldon, XKT., p. 18-"'; cf. xSKT., 
p. 38, and ^'^Cll., p. 1:32. 

onsetl, a sitting on, riding on [BT., H.]. Foryon he hit mid his 
onsetle (by riding on the horse) him sylfum to ahte ar gthaJgodiy 
GrD. 183''«. 
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^onswornod, confused. Cf. aawomod. 

^onwegadrifennes, a driving away. 7 H> gehyredre ]^are his 
stetfine .... for ^are onwegadrifenneBse %e awyrgda gasi his 
sceamode, GrD. 185*'. 

^onwegfsereld, departure. So^lice \a \e8 farecwedena massepreoat 
gestod in \am solore \(B8 mymtres 7 ong<Bt 7 gefeah Benedictes 
onwegf(Breld, )7<i, yurhwuniendum unonwendedlice eallum \am getimbre 
]i<es hamesy j? wundorhus (= solarium) gefeoll, in }^am stod se eefstiga 
nuEssepreost, GrD. 119^. 

oretla, contumely, insult [BT., H.]. He . . . sloh \om 
Godes icer . . . ^ he mid oretlan gehysmrod ut eode of ]^are 
cyrican, GrD. 200 *«. 

orleahtor, danger. It is in the dictionaries, but BT. has only 
instances from the glosses. But cf. Chr., p. 2, Swat is us selre to 
donne, \e on swa pleolicum orleahire ( = in tarn graui discrimine) synd 
hecumene ? 

*or}?anclic, intelligent ? See quot. under gehyhtendlic. 

*pipian, to blow the pipe. An stan is in Sicilia haten (so MS., 
we must supply achates before haten\ se totes on Fires hymesse 
Persea cyningesy \(bs ansyne is, acilce an man pipige mid nigon pipan 
7 an man hearpige, ZfdA. xxxiv, 234. Cf. von Fleischhacker's 
note, where he quotes from Pliny, xxxvii, 3 : Namque habuisse 
traditur (i.e. Fjrrhus) achaten in qua novem Muses et Apollo 
eitharam tenens spectarentur. • 

^lyocan, to pluck. "Donne \u setragel hahhan wille^ ^onne pliee 
\u ^ins agetie geweda mid twam Jingrum, ElZs. 50 ; Gylecan 
tacen his (so MS. for is) ^at ^u strece for^ )?»w wenstre handstoe 
and plyce innan mid \inre wynstran hande, ibid. 105. This 
Terb answers to the M.E. ^plicchen, plights, *to pluck.' Can the 
plicge^ * = scalpit and plicet = adludit, which is cited in BT. from 
the Boulogne i^rudentius Gil. (= PGH. 396 and 397), be the same 
verb ? The latter is given in BT. s.v. plicettan, and the meaning 
assigned to it is *to expose to danger,' but the sense is * plays 
with * ( ut vitulum lupus rapturus adludit prius, Prudentius, 
Peristeph, v, 20). 

*prediciing, preaching. See quotation under bisceopoiig. 
Cf . wordpr-. 

^preostgesamnimg, body or community of priests. Dy on 
alcre preostgesamnunge is. ale ^^rystnes forhoden^ Chr., p. 70. 

» Holder prints plicged, but Thorpe (Appendix B to Cooper's Report, p. 146) 
hMMplieg€^. 
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*preo8thired, body or community of priests. Cleri ^ preotikireii*, 
KGl. 1, 3006; Hit in gewuna on manegum preostkiredum^ Ghr., p.20; 
Se (ereediaeon 7 se prauost .... lufian ]^ons preo^thyred^ ibid., 
p. 29 ; Swa hwilc stca an preoUhirede cild it ^, ibid., p. 85 ; 6%f 
hwylc hro^or an preosthyrede hi'^ \e \a gesettan ttda forgymsUata^ 
o^^tf into cyrcan unawfastlice 7 prutlice o^^e utuydeliee ga^f 
ibid., p. 96. See also quot. under ra§dinggrad. 

preostlic, canonical [BT.]. H. gives ref. to Ang. xiii, 451. 
Deah \a forhicgendan \<era preostlicra gesetednyssa bean healice }m 
hisceopes dome to witnienfie, Chr., p. 95 ; £ac ie mingie fat hi 
gemunon \(B8 preostlican regoles^ ibid., p. 150. 

♦preostreaf, priestly garment. Be fare gesceadwignyne on gyreUn 
\(BS preostreafes {— Ut i?i cxdtu veatium diseretionem ieneant)^ Chr., 
p. 103. 

*preo8tregol, canonical rule. Lihha^ clanre heorian 7 chenen 
lichaman an eowrum preostregole, Chr., p. 147; Ic mingie eae etU$ 
eowre under\eoddan preosta^ \<et hi . . . . gehiegen ]^at hi gefyllm 
heora preostregol, ibid., p. 150 ; Beo hetwyx eallum gefware tylh 
7 halig lufu 7 estfullnes lifes he preostregole^ ibid., p. 156. 

prutian, to be proud [BT., H.]. Gif wa[»] .... \(m 
arcediacon o^^e \one prauost agyte "p hi toyllon modiggan o^^# 
prutian, Chr., p. 29 ; Gif him deojlu hwcet on heora ge\anee l€tr$\n\ 
hwanon hi modigian magon o^^e pnitian, ibid., p. 168. 

*putung, instigation. ITaiion^'p furh deojles putunge fr<M an 
helad ( = Oderint quod instinctu diaholi ingedum est), 7 hijian f J?«rA 
Godes godnysse gesceapon was, Chr., p. 99. For M.E. cf. Hampole, 
Ps. 35, 12 : And the hand of the synful, that is the puttynge of th$ 
fende, stire me not till syn. It is the verbal sb. of an O.E. verb 
*putian, * to push, shove,' whence M.E. puten, >".E. to put. An 
O.E. ^putian is not recorded, but there is a potian, * to push, thrust, 
prod, butt,* for which BT. has two instances. An early twelfth 
century example is in S. 17, p. 225, 1. 15, \)(Br hi sceolan \a tcyrmet 
toslittan 7 deojia pofian. For the root vowel cf. cnucian and cnoeian. 

*pyff, a puff (of wind). See my note in PBB. xxiv, 245. 
^iffidinggrad, Icctoin, steps to lectern ? fonne he y^cder geclypod 
cume . . . cetforan \am hisceope 7 \am preosthirede, ]*onne 
astncce he hine , , . an eor^on cBtforan \am raidinggrade 
(=r ay^ic ahsidam), Chr., p. 06. 

*regol, a ruler (for drawing lines). See quotation under 
regolian. 

*regolian, to draw lines with a ruler. Eegoles tactn is f ^u 
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toecge \%ne hand 7 strt/ce mid ]finum scytefingre andlang \inre wgnstran 
handaj swylce \u regolige, EllZs. 46 ; Gyf \u reogohticcan nabhe^ 
yonne strece \u \ine hand up wear d 7 stric mid ^inum scytefingre 
andlang \inre wynatran hande^ awilce \u regolige^ ibid. 115. 

remian, to mend [H., S.]. Se Salend .... gefnetle 
o^re twegen gehro^ra^ lacobum 7 lohannem, on scipe mid heora 
fader Zehedeo remigende heora nett, Archiv, ci, p. 323. See my 
note, ibid., p. 311 ; the five MSS. (containing this passage) which 
I consulted agree in reading remigende or remiende, BT. gives 
one example of it, viz. the rendering of this same passage 
(Matth. iv, 21) in the West Saxon Gospels, the MSS. of which 
agree in reading remigende, £T. takes it as miscopied for renigende 
{ren- = regn-^ from regnian, *to put in order, arrange*), but this 
second instance of the word, independent as it is, confirms the 
existence of a verb remian, * to mend.' 

*rihtendebyrdne8, right order, ^lles ealle healdon .... 
hyra rihtend^hyrdnyssey Chr., p. 14. 

♦rihtgefeg, proper joint. Fall \<bs seipes fat tvas acweht 7 for 
'^am mycclum y]fum tolyaed 7 toslopen fram eallum his rihtgefegum, 
GrD. 248 «». 

*rihtgemet, right measure. Wite se ealdor "f he hahhe ealo^ his 
rthtgemety Chr., p. 24. 

"^^rihtgescead, right understanding. For\on f rihtgescead me 
ontynde \a deogolnesse ^urh \ine gesagene, GrD. 56 *. 

""^htgesetednes, right ordinance, institution, rule. Oif htva 
angean \as gesetednyssa o^^e o^re swilce rihtgesetednyssa heo 
tojfunden, Chr., p. 97 ; cf. also above s.v. inwanung. 

♦rihtgewittig, rational, sane, f getacna^ "f seo rihtgewittuge 
sawl site^ on \am lichaman, GrD. 245^; Hwylc rihtgewittigra 
manna is to \on snotor f he wylle \a gastas secgan lichamlice ? 
ibid. 305 \ 

""^htlifhad, right mode of life. Halige men gehidda^ for heora 
feondum on \a tide j> hi magon , , . , hi gehalan mid hyra 
sylfra rihtliflade, GrD. 336 \ 

rihtraciend, preacher [BT., H.]. Seo hoc (Ecclesiastes) is 
agendlice on ^nglise rihtraciend gehaten, GrD. 364^'. It occurs 
again GrD. 265*; 265*; 266"; 267"; 267 »«. 

rihtj^eow, -j^eowa, lawful slave [BT., H.]. Sage j? ic \tn 
riht\eowa sy, 7 syle me on \eowdotne for hine, GrD. 180* (MS. C). 
MS. 0. has riht}^eow, 

♦riscbroc, rushy brook. Cf. NSCh., p. 63. 
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♦frot, a root. Se Godes freond cwai% J he leofode he weode 7 U 
toy r tan roten 7 he wateres drenct, S. 17, p. 122, 1. 4 ; He Uofeii It 
toyrtan rot an, ibid., p. 124, 1. 32; For]^an ^e he nolde J ^a rtiUn 
fardrugode waron, NRT., p. 4**. H. and S. have the compound 
rotf ant ivom. the Chronicle, a.d. 1127. 

^ruhha, a ray ? See snhha. 

^hrnmgallice, widely. J?a \e her rumgalliee ofer Godee rikt 
ricaia^S, \a heo^ ]far on mastum racenteagum, Verc., f. 17, 1. 22 
(this passage is also in S. 2, p. 258). 

sa§«cyll, sea shell [BT., H.]. ])a he (St. Felix) f nolde, he 
w<B8 nacod on carcern onsanded 7 ]far underUregd mid SiteceUum 7 
mid acearpum stanum, MH. 18". 

samlinga (by-form of samn-), immediately [BT., S.]. Cf. my 
note in Ang. xv, 207. 

*8amloceD, half-closed. Gyf ]fu candehticcan hahhan wille, jfonne 
hlaw \u on \inum scytefingre 7 hald \{ne hand samloeene, ewyhe \u 
candehtdf hahhe, KlZs. 26 ; Hafa \u \iyie wymtran hand eamloeenij 
ibid. 80 ; \)<bs hacemen tame is *p won mid bam samlocone handum 
togar/erey^ ibid. 111. 

*8amodgang, communication (from one room to another). 
Witodlice in jfare stoue/ram fam ny\eran dale into ]>am u/eran wta 
samodgayrg )^urh gewisne upstige, GrD. 170*^. This is the reading of 
MS. C. ; MS. 0. has somedtoncg. Can it be that 0. is right, and 
that we liave here a substantive samodfang used in the sense of 

* connection, communication*? 

^samodtang, adj., continuous, successive. Gedo -p man on 
]fyfi8uni j^rytigum dagum satnodtangum (= diebus triginta continuis) 
alee dage gcoffrige for hine, GrD. 345*^ (in MS. C. only); Stra 
hit \a was geicorden J» he eode \a ri samodgongan dag as { = per sex 
confinuos dies) genoh bh\e 7 orsorh him to cyrcan^ ibid. 309" (in 
MS. 0. only). There can bo little doubt that we have the same 
word in both passages, and that samodgongan is niiswritten for 
'totignn: L'i. gadertung^ 'continuous, connected with'; gadertangnes, 

* continuation ' ; gt'ttnig, getangllce, ' near, together ' ; getenge^ * close 
to' I ^^ (). Sax. hitt-niji, ().I[.(r. qizengi), eto. ; also, with different 
ablaut, samfingcRj * without interval, immediately.' 

*samodtang, sb., eommuuication, connection ? Cf. samodgang. 

*samodwist, a being one with. Sfca myccle ma ice gefremede 

ht«^ u)uhr eaditKHhiesse to \(cre samodwiste \(€s ordfruman eallra 

' So MS. ; thero is a vb. mis'^inf'. 
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gesceafta {= quanto cum 'auctore omnium efficimur per humilitatem), 
GrD. 224 *. 

*8aill8torfen, half dead. Seminecem = samator/enne, PGH. 401. 

*8amwSaxen, half grown up. ^Ic man ha/^ swafeah his agene 
hnge on ^c^re mycelnesse \e he man was ecr, o^^e he heon seolde^ gif 
he full weoxe^ se ^e on cildhade o'PSe samweaxen gewaty MS. Jun. 99, 
fol. 109 \ 1. 8 (also in MS. Trin., p. 266, and other MSS.). 

sarspell, lament. This word is recorded in BT., H., and S., 
and BT. gives an instance from Hy. 4, 96. S. marks the word 
as only occurring in poetry, but it is also found in prose : Se man 
sade fram helU si^fate swt/lc sarspell swylce nafre ar on men n$ 
becom, ne naht oft «t^^a», MH. 16'. 

sceaftrihte, in a straight line [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 54. 

^scearnbadda, dung-beetle. Scaraheus = scearnhudda, -ZEQ. 
308* (MS. W.). 

*8Cea^£tll, hurtful. Stca \onne geireor^e^ j? tae heeuffia^ \onne 
fram \am idlan wordum to ^am sced^/ullum, GrD. 209^. 

8ceawere, a mirror. iVw we men geseo^ awylce \urh sceawere j 
on radelse (1 Cor. 13"), Jun. 99, fol. 114 ^ 1. 15 (also in MS. 
Trin., p. 279, and other MSS.). Cf. also fAng. xi, 374'", On ]>an 
halgen gewriten se mann hine nylfne m<B\g sceawigen swa awa on 
hwylcen sceawere (from Vesp., fol. 106). The word is in the 
dictionaries, but BT.'s only instance is a gloss = WW. 152'*. 
Speexilea = sceawere. 

8ceg%, a boat of considerable size (not a small, light boat). 
Cf. NSCh., p. 128. 

♦sceoccen, devilish (from sceocca, scucca). Man toheow \a 
sticmeelum fone sceoccenan god, S. 6, p. 159, 1. 12. 

*8Ceppe, a measure. H^er stent '^a forwarde ^e ^\eric worhte 
tops \an ahhode on Niiventutie, J? is Hi sceppe mealtes 7 healf sceppe 

hwcete, an slxegry'^er^ v seep Leofstan ahhod do^ to \i8 

fermfiiltum an sceppe malt 7 Hi hund hlafe 7 vi fliccen 7 o\er vi to 
fyllincge into \an ealdan fyrme, St. E., f. 106^. This word, which 
is from O.N. skeppa, ' a measure, a bushel,* still survives in the 
modern dialects as skep^ * a basket * ; the earliest instances hitherto 
recorded are late M.E. (fifteenth century). Though not in the 
later O.E. dictionaiies, sceppe is to be found in Lye and Bos worth 
(cf. note to 8Coru). 

scimrian, to glisten, shine [H.]. BT. only has an instance, 
from a gl. But see quot. under dsdgredleoma. 

8cinlic, phantasmal, magic [H.]. It is not confined to Late 
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Northumbrian, as indicated in S. Be }fam f preostas hi wMmitn 
tpi^ ya scynlican hiwinga deofla praitei^ Chr., p. 167. 

scipflBBreld, sea-jouraey [BT., H.]. Sume dage men tporon w 
9C%pf(erelde of Siccilia \am ealande, GrD. 273 ". 

scorn, a score [BT., S.]. Seron stent getffriten htcmt man fimi$ 
at Eggemere sy^^an Cole hit let, Dat is vii oxen 7 viii eg 7 iim 
feldhry\era (glossed by pasctwles vituli) 7 iV stottas (gl. by eqfd 
uiles) 7 V scora (gl. by quinquies uiginti) scap . . . . 7 rwV 
score (gl. by oeties uiginti) aecere gesawen 7 i fiicce (gl. by an haewi^, 
St. E., f. 108. The history of this word is interesting: it first 
appears in Lye (and the same holds good of the words seeppe, sUdi, 
manslot), with the ref. **Cart. ad calc. C.R. Ben.," i.e. to the MS. 
of the Benedictine Rule at C.C.C. Cambridge. This is incorrect, as 
the words occur not in the Cambridge MS., but in documents at 
the end of the MS. of the Ben. Rule at C.C.C. Oxford, From Lye 
Bos worth took them over together with the wrong ref., but Toller, 
presumably because he was unable to verify the ref., excloded 
them, and hence they have disappeared from the dictionaries.* In 
the case of scoru^ Schroer called attention to it in RBS., p. xxii, 
and also Skeat in the Supplement to the first ed. of his Etym. Diet. 
in 1884, but it is to be found neither in BT. nor S. ; H. gives it 
without a ref. on the authority of Skeat. Even now its existence 
does not seem to be generally known, for Bjorkman in his Scandin. 
Loan-words in M.E., 1900, p. 129, mentions O.E. »cor as having 
been quoted by Kluge, but states that he has been unable to find 
any O.E. instance of it. As the retention of the sk sound shows, 
it is of Scandinaviiin origin, O.N. skor. Note the early occurrence 
of the Nornmn French bacun. 

*8Crapian, to scrape. Gyf^u (egera be^urfe, }^onne scrapa J?m mid 
\inum fingre up on \inne tcf/natran ]?«//*«?/, KlZs. 67. This is the 
O.E. source of M.E. schrapen ; the N.E. scrape is, of course, h'om the 
O.N. nkrapa. 

*8Crudfeoh, money for buying clothes. See quot. under hof^. 

""^sealtflsesc, salted meat. Donne \h for hicylcere neode sraltfl<9sc 
iciUcy yon fie tut n(j( ^u mid ^inrc .swi'^ran ii(o\t(reardc ^ine tcynstran, 
yrfr Av /f/ra ficcont a/, 7 do mid fitiu/n frim finyrum, sivilcce ]<u seaite, 
KIZs. 7h. i)v ivud .yf (I If ffose'f 

*sealting. tlanuin*:. Mc^i^stprcosfits . . . . ne bean an J»<iw 
geftrscypuin ^ar nia n u:<>(jt'ilicc ho^ - tallice singe, o^^e ftcr 

' Kvajit tlial II. lias ^cor lioin vSkt'at. 
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Uchamana heo^ fracodlice gebaru mid saltingum 7 tumhtncgum, 
Chr., p. 130. 

^searumete, dainty, delicacy. He fylde his wamhe mid 
searumeitum 7 mid o/erfyllo, Verc, f. 22, 1. 2 (S. 2, p. 275, where 
this passage also occurs, has searomettum), 

*8ellendlic, dandus. Witodlice swa hwylce awa wend^ \(Bt s6^ 
lufu sy on ate 7 on tcate, offe on o^rum anfondlicum 7 sellendlicum 
'}^ingum {= et dandis aique accipiendis rebus), na hwonlice hie dwelid^^ 
Theod., f. 104^; '^e ncefre gysias on httsarne onfo^, huton sellendlices 
gysthuses med ar apinsod sy {= nisi prius dandi hospitii merces 
compensetur), ibid., f. 97. 

♦gemnendlic, immediate. The dictionaries have the adverb. 
Arriantts .... wear^ slegen mid semnendlicre hlindnesse, GrD. 
235* (MS. 0.); Hi gewunedon in jfare symnenlican "j farliean 
wafunge, ibid. 284 « (MS. 0.). 

*8eocmdd, not strong-minded. See quot. under snytan. 

sicor, *t*i®®r^c®» ^tsicornes. The dictionaries record the 
simple sicar with the single reference to the CP. 425 '. It, how- 
ever, also occurs in the early twelfth century MS. Vesp. D. 14, in 
an Engl, vereion of Alcuin's De virtutibus: cf. Ang. xi, 377***, 
Swy^e sicore forgyfonysse se mmg him hiddan at Gode^ se \e, etc. 
The compounds sicorlice and sicorneSj both of which occur in M.E., 
and are still in use in the Northern dialects, are not recorded in 
the O.E. dictionaries, but both are found in MS. Vesp. D. 14. 
Cf. Max Forster, Furnivall Celebration Volume, p. 92", For \an 
\e \a apostles scoldm tviteti sicerlice J he arisen was of dea^e. The 
substantive occurs in MS. Vesp. D. 14, fol. 163, "pa habbe^ 
mycele med^j for heo habbe^ blisse for \are sicornysse Godes rieel/]. 
Note the use of /or as a conjunction ; it is common in MS. Vesp. 
D. 14, cf. H. A. Vance, Der spdtangelsdehsischt Sermo in Festis 
S, Maria Virginis, Darmstadt, 1894, p. 16. The two earliest 
instances of /or conj. in the NED. are from this MS. 

♦slecgwyrhta, a worker in metals, pat o\er wif Sella acende 
Tubalcain, \e was slecgwirhta 7 smi^ (= malleator et faber), 
Genesis iv, 22 (printed by Chase in Archiv, c, p. 254, and reprinted 
in Cook's Biblical Quotations in O.E. Prose Writers^ 2Dd series, 
p. 307). 

*sl6ghrKer, ox or cow for slaughtering. Cf. quotation s.v. 
sceppe. Cf. slegneat in the dictionaries. 

[alio, sleek, smooth, cunning.] This word, supposed to be the 
parent of N.E. sleek, is included in all the modem dictionaries 
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on the authority of a fragment printed by Cockayne in his 
Narratiuncula, p. 50, where he read slicera. The Latin original 
has sapientior, and Max Forster has recently shown (Archiv, cviii, 
21) that the MS. had not slicera, but snotera, the t and the right 
half of the o being lost in consequence of a tear; Cockayne read 
what remained of the o as c, and the « as /*. 

♦slumere, a sleeper. See quotation under swefecere. 

^smealicnys, subtlety. Preostm ay^it to myngienne j? hi he<m wan 
j? hi ne wur^on heswicene fram deoflum \urh ge\anca smealt'cnysfe, 
Chr., p. 167. 

*8mi^bylg, smith's bellows, peah mon \one garseeg mid isemum 
ueallum utan hetyne .... 7 hine \onne utan hesette mid smi^hylium, 
Jun. 23, f. 145 ^ 1. 5. The same passage occurs in SS., p. 85 
(from MS. Tiberius A. 3), where the reading is stni^helgum, and 
in Wst. 146 2^, which has the uncompounded byligeon. 

smolt, lard, fat [BT.]. It is in S. without ref,, and in H. with 
ref., to the interlinear version of -^^el wold's De con9uetudin9 
monachorum, Ang. xiii, 404. In In septuagesima pinguedo inter- 
mittatur usque in quinquagesimam, the word pinguedo is glossed by 
smolt. Cf. also : J? ^r scnian eac ii fatte stvyn up arisan to smoite 
o^^e Hi oran, St. E., f. 108. Cf. O.N. and Low German $molt, 
Dutch smont. It is connected with the Germanic vb. *smeltanj 
X.H.G. schnclzcn, 'to melt.' 

*snyflung, mucus (from the nose). Cf. snytan. It is the 
verbal subst. from an unrecorded "^finyflnn (from snojl, * mucus'), 
wbeuce M.E. snivchn, N.H to snivel. 

*snytan, to clear the nose. Gif heora cent gum for unhale hraea 
of brcosfc o^'^c suyjlung of nof^a dcriye, hrccce 7 snyte haftan him 
o^^c (idun br /lis nidan, 7 ]i(Bt forlrede, \e Ices hit seocmodum hro^um 
7 cisum wyr^e to whettnn ,.,.'] on cyrcan 7 on portiee 
7 on dJcri' sfou't'^ swa htrat stca w^/[»] him fram hrace o^'^e snytty 
fort rede hit mid his htum, Chr., p. .'3o. The dictionaries have the 
verbal substantive .^wy/'/w//, ' snecziujr,' and rrt«(/<'/*wy /«'/«, * snuffers,' 
but uot the vb. sniff (in. This verb, which presupposes the 
existt'Uio of an O.E "^snrd (whiiicc M.E. snoufe, N.E. snout), still 
surviv(-i in the dialects ; it is, of course, co}j:nate with O.N. snytay 
X. UAi. schm nz> }t. etc. 

*speresceaft. sj»eai-shaft. See (|uot.ition under fcerseming. 
*tspillan, to <pill. Set' gespillan. 

jsprott, a fi4i-n;iiiio, sprat. See note to culling. BT. has only 
one instance, from Ang. viii, olO. 
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*8t8Bl^mg, theft, pe las \a \ena8 .... ^ara bro^ra god 
^urh stapling ( — furttm) (Biferion, Chr., p. 30. 

*8t8B]7hlype, sb., a steep place. The dictionaries have the adj. 
pa \a he geseah manige nien gan \urh \a sfafhli/pan heora uncysta 
( = per dbrupta vitiorum)^ GrD. 95 ^•. See also quot. under holnes. 

^stancynn, kind of stone. Abestus (= asbestos) hatte sum 
stancynn on Claudea rice (= Arcadia), ZfdA. xxxiv, 233. 

*8tearcmdd, stubborn. Hit is neod \am \e o^ \is modig 7 prut 
7 upahafen ware, 7 siearcmod lyfede, Chr., p. 13. 

"^^steorleaslic, not under control, undisciplined, wild. He 
yfelsacode . . . Godes m<Bgn\rym . , , in manegum gymeleaslicum 
wordum \e steorleaslicu cildru gewunid^ to sprecane, GrD. 289 *°. 

stoc, house, dwellinpj-place, place [H., S.]. In BT. only as place- 
name, f aborstene clif hreas \a ofduneweard . . . . o)» "f hit 
com j^ar hit mynte feallan ofer j? mynster, 7 j? \onne ware hryre ealles 
^as stoces 7 forwyrd ealra ^ara bro^ra^ GrD. 12^*; pa sona in 
Cassinum "f stnc he onhead \am afastan were "f, etc., GrD. 172 • 
(MS. 0.). MS. C. has in C. \are sfowe; MS. H. has on C, \am 
stocwic} Cf. Ormulumy 1. 1050. twe))enn stokess ; 1. 9778, 
I faderr stoke ; 1. 15694, Inyi o\re stokess ; and modern place-names. 

*storf8Bt, censer. 'Donne \u storfat hahban willey \onne wend J?m 
\ine hand of dune 7 wege hi, swylce \u styre, KlZs. 24. 

*8tott, a kind of horse. See quotation under scoru. The earliest 
other instance of the word known to me is in the thirteenth 
century Owl and Nightingale, To judge from the gloss equi uiles, 
it must in O.E. have denoted an inferior kind of horse, but by 
Chaucer's time its meaning seems to have altered, for his reeve 
** sat upon a ful good stot.** Lye and Bos worth both have it in the 
incorrect form stotte (cf. note to scoru). Wright (Dial. Diet.) 
quotes a now obsolete seventeenth century North Country stot, 
* a young horse.* Is it the same us the M.E. stott, * a bullock,' 
which still survives in the dialects? 

*8trffitlanil, street. Seo stratlanu is on ^are byrig of clanum 
golde geworht, S. 5, p. 385, 1. 17. 

""^strichrSBgl ? a cloth for rubbing or wiping with ? Eadgyfe his 
swysfer an strichragl, NSCh., p. 23-^ 

stroccian, to stroke [BT., H.]. Gyf\e meolce lyste, \onne strocca 
^u finne wynstran finger mid ]finre swy\fra[_n2 -hauda \am gelice 
swylce \u melee , KlZs. 66. 

^ This is the only instance of stocwic in BT. 
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*8trudian, wk. vb., to plunder, pa \a ^w swPSmt strudadest 
7 d^re men mid wo reafodest, ^a greowon unc \a ecan taitu, Verc, 
f. 22^ 1. 20. Cf. gestarudian. 

^soflmete, a relish. Se het her an mid him \one suflmete \e he or 
hit gegearwian, GrD. 201 ^. 

♦fsnhha = /annus, a fish-name. See note to calling. Suhha is, 
I take it, miscopied for ruhha, and we apparently have here a late 
O.E. instance of the later M.E. roj<?, corresponding to Middle Low 
German ruche, roche, whence N.H.G. Roche, * the ray.' Its precise 
relation to O.E. reohhe = f annus (WW. 181 •; 319"; ^G. 308 «), 
M.E. reh)e (see NED. s.v. reigh), is not clear. 

"^^sumerbdc, a lectionary for the summer. Brihtric h<BP6 .... 
1 massehoc 7 winterrtBdiyighoc 7 sumerhoc, St. E., f. 107. The 
dictionaries have sumerradirigboc. 

^sunnanleoma, light of the sun, sunbeam. Swa swa he sylf 
sg^^an rehte, J? eac call middaneard swglce under anum sunnanleoman 
gelogod w<tre, GrD. 171 " and 172^. 

*8Wangettimg, movement, agitation. Seo sa getacna^ jfas and- 
werdan woruld, \e mid mislicum gelimpum ^cere sa swangetunge 
geefenlcec^, Archiv, ci, p. 323. Cf. my note, ibid., p. 311. 

*swefecere, a sleeper; swefecung, sleep, pa gedwyldnun inan 
heel on Grecisc Nictates (= Nyctages), 7 we on ure ge\eode slumeras 
hi magon o^^e surfecera^ nemnan, 7 eac hi ma\ji] mceg slaprra* 
hatan, Chr., p. 40 ; Sc h<jpa \(es toweardan (ergstes, ]*on?ie fa 
rihttvysan swylce of slxepes siccefcunge arisa^, ibid., p. 41. The 
dictionaries give a vb. Cmvefecian, 'to eradicate, root up,* the source 
of which is WW. 395^ and 491'^', extirpatm = aswefecad -, these 
two gll. both go back to one original, and arc a gl. to Aldhelm, 
De laudihus rirginifatis, ed. Giles, p. 16^". I strongly suspect 
that in the original the word was iniswiitteii for ast('fecad = astyfecad, 
and that an micefccian, ' to loot up,' is non-existent. 

*f 8Wig^8B8se, sik'nt or still mass. *SV prcst stod on \are strimtfsse, 
S. 17, p. 120, 1. 6 ; *SV tadiga Agidius ma\ssodc on }>r/» nextan 
Sunniind(egt\ 7 calstra hf tras on \(n'(' .strigmtssr -• grorniicr hed for 
\on cnugf, ibid., \). 129, 1. ;>1. Stiatiiiaiiii-Bradlt'y li.ts an instance 
of sfvimtssc Iruni ^Morris, O.K. Honi., 2n<l sci., j). 97 late twelfth 
century), but these are earlier. 

♦fswotlice, adv., sweetly. BT. an<l S. have tiie adj. JLo by^ 
iffra Hwotlice gcfostrcdc, Vesp., f. 1(32, 1. 14. 

[swylt, a \vhirli)ool.] This word is Lriven both in JJT. and K., 
with the ref. Hpt. Gl. 468 (i.e. the lirussels Aldhelm M.S., the gll. 
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from which were published in the ZfdA., vol. ix), swyttes-gurgitis. 
Both BT. and H. assume that swyttes stands for swyltea^ and BT. 
suggests connection with awelgan^ * to swallow/ The passage in 
Aldhelm is rapaci gurgitis alveOj and in the Digby Aldhelm MS. 
(cf. NGl. 1, 2667) there is no gl. over gurgitis^ but over rapaei 
is written uelocij awiftumy which is quite correct. There can be 
little doubt, as I suggested in my note, that the awyttes in the 
Brussels MS. is for swyftes, the scribe wrongly regarding rapaei 
as a genitive and as agreeing with gurgitis and not with alveo, 

«ylh«e, team of oxen [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 127. 

ftacan, oftacan. The verb tacan, *to take' (from O.N. taka\ 
is recorded in late O.E. BT. gives two early twelfth century 
instances from the Chronicle in the sense of *to take captive,' and 
Plummer in his glossary to the Chron. gives further examples of 
it in this sense. Also from the year 1135 Plummer quotes an 
instance toe to uuerrien him^ * took to making (began to make) war 
upon him,' which is, of course, imitated from the O.N. taka aty with 
the infinitive = *to begin.' In the year 1127 we read in the 
Chron. \et landfolc him wi^ toe = * received, accepted,' borrowed 
from O.N. taka vP6, * to receive.' To these I can add two instances 
of another phrase evidently modelled on O.N. usage. In O.N. 
taka a meant 'to touch,' and in MS. S. 17 we find tacan on used in 
the same sense. So^lice j? tice ele is swa mihtig 7 swa strange f swa 
hwat swa hit on tac]^, \(errihtes hit eall forJxBrn^, S. 17, p. 178, 
1. 21 ; Hi dydon \a hwatliee ealswa heom getaht waSy 7 sona swa 
J $le toe on f water^ \a aras jfor upp swi^e mycel fyr^ ibid., 
p. 179, 1. 10. 

^foftacan, to overtake. By the side of M.E. overtaken there 
existed in early M.E. a compound oftaken with the same meaning. 
The two remained in use side by side during the greater part of 
the M.E. period, but by the beginning of the fifteenth century it 
had been quite superseded by overtake. The earliest quotation for 
oftaken in the NED. is from Layamon, but MS. S. 17 affords 
us an earlier example. Se wrecce mann \<Brr%htes awehte^ 7 hradlice 
up ara$ 7 am after ]^am Godes deorlinge .... 7 A^ of toe hine 
>a, S. 17, p. 174, 1. 10. 

teflnng, gambling [BT.]. Us syndon synderlice on \isum dagum 
forhodene .... idele spraca 7 tceflunga 7 heorscypaSy Cleopatra, 
B. 13, f. 49, 1. 13. Also in Verc, f. 108, and in other MSS. 

*tfilfnll, blameworthy, reprehensible. Cf. quotation under 
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*tamcian, to tame, soothe. Leohtlic hwyilung mag hor» tameyan, 
y leonhwelpas gremian (= Lmis sihilus equos mitigaty eatulos tnstigat], 
Chr., p. 163. Can the getaccodon — edomttis (POH. 402) be another 
instance ? The original may have had getdecodon, and the copyist 
may have left the m-contraction out, and misread the e as e. The 
untamcul of PGH. 397 is, no doubt, a derivative of this vb. 
The vb. itself is a derivative of an O.E. *tamian: cf. atalcian from 
stalian. On the syncope of the middle vowel, cf. Weyhe, PBB. 
xxxi, 48. 

tending, a burning, stinging (of nettles) [BT., S.]. H. has 
tending^ ^burning,* without ref., and BT., S. have atending, * incite- 
ment.* JETe ]^a unsct^gdiie his reafe 7 hine sylfne nacodne atcfarp 
7 wylede on \(era \orna ordum 7 on \(era netela iendinguniy GrD. 
101" (MS. H.). MS. C. has tandle?igum, and MS. 0. tendlinegum. 

*tendling. See tending. 

^tesoward, hurtful speech. pa he swP6ust o^re men mid 
iesowordum tall^dy in his renceo, \a earnode he vie \>ees ecan teonan, 
Verc. 22^, 1. 19. See also quot. under gealpettnng. 

*tilen, teolen, studium [tihati]. pa \a he tcees swy^e geome 
hehealdende '^a teolone (so MS. C. ; MS. 0. has tilone) his gestli^nesse 
(= Cum hos])itaUtatis studio valde esset intentus), GrD. 194". 

timple, a toothed implement used in weaving. See quot. under 
atimplian. 

*ftorfian, intrans., to be tosj<ed. pa grseah he an scip, ut on \(tre 
see, swa swi^e torfgende fram ]fan wt'olcendum sees y'^um f ealle 
ya men wendon j^ hcora scip tobrocen ware, S. 17, p. 120, 1. 29. The 
dictionaries only record torjian as a transitive verb. 

♦tosocn, a visitin*;. pa forman costnunga prtosthades mannon 
euma^ of wifa gtlomlicrt tosocnc, 7 fanon ui'or^a^ preosias talfulle^ 
Chr., p. 109. 

*ft6slaBfan, to cut in pieces. Ida tyn a^lm^ hco on twa toslafdon 
7 on ^am ilcoin temple hit all biheoicen^ ^>RT. 32^. It is the 
causative of tod'tfan. 

♦trendan, intrans., to roll. In XGl. 1, 114, occurs the gloss: 
tenteSj .i. rotuHdos, sijitroidoidc. To it I ^avc the following 
note: — " H. has the les> p)od rcadinir sintrt dcmlt : < t'. sifitnndel. 
In the 'trendendc of D. \\v have the \)W. of the O.K. vh. "^trendan, 
M.E. trendcn, ' to roll, to turu,' ^^E. to trotd. Cf. al>o MS. iS^E. F. 
4, 10 (.MS. Boilley, 340), fol. 128, and hi \a tiamun .s/r/^r mitrlne 
stan 7 fortrendon }p(Cre hyrgenne dura, i.e. tiiey closed the entrance 
to the sepulchre by rolling a large stone to it." 1 had overlooked 
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an instance which actually occurs of the uncompounded trendan. 
Se appel nafre \(Bs feorr ne trendde^, he cy^ hwanon he com, 
Ang. i, 285 (from MS. Faustina, A. x). Zupitza believed 
trendde^ to be miswritten for trendld^, but I take it to be correct. 

Numbing, dancing. Cf. quot. under sealting. 

^WSBdding, adulation. ])am gyltigum hro^rum .... 
naieshwon ne sceolon \a o^re hrd^ro to sioi^e oheccan, ne hig mid 
twaddingum he»wican (= auteos adulalionihm decipere), Chr., p. 100 ; 
Liccetung, twaddling ^^ murcnung (= dissimulatio, aduiatio, mur^ 
muratio)^ ibid., p. 61. 

*twifyrclian, to be different from. See forclas. 

]f2bt, adv., then, thence (in the charters). Cf. NSCh., p. 113. 

J^an, wet, moist. It is in the dictionaries, but BT. and H. only 
give ref. to the gll.' (WW. 446", 526^); it occurs, however, 
elsewhere: ** Sgle me ^ine hletsunge, pu sealdest me superne lond 
7 drugiende, Geiece me "p j syle me \any pa aealde se fader hyre 
j^an 7 wat land hufan 7 \an 7 wat heneo^an,^ UrD. 245 *• (MS. 0.) ; 
Sea ]^onne asworetie^ 7 bide]^ at \am fader \anes landes 7 wates, 
ibid. 245 ». 

♦}>eoftmg, thieving. See quotation under mor^orcwalu. 

J^eostrig, J^ystrig, dark. BT. only gives Northumbrian and 
Kentish instances, and S. regards it as not West - Saxon. 
Cf., however: Gif )?m eage hy^ manfully \onne hy^ 'ptn lichama 
eall \ystrig, GrD. 76 ». 

*tjidercyme, a coming thither. Si woldon \a helle helucen wi^ 
ures Drihtnesfore 7 wi^ his ^idercyme^ S. 17, p. 73, 1. 9. 

*]?reatne8, affliction, tribulation. Hit gedafena^ f hit sie on 
^am (sic) nexstan tide, \onne hungor 7 sweorda gefeoht 5i^, 7 mycel 
yreatnes geworden 5*%, 7 manigra folca gefehta heo^^ Verc, f. 80^, 
1. 12. 

♦J?riiilic, threefold. On ^one (i.e. God) tve sceolon gelyfan 
\rynl%ene on hadum 7 anlicne on spedum, MS. Cleopatra B. 13, f. 44, 
1. 7. This same passage also occurs in Verc, f. 106^, and in 
other MSS. 

]?rdwerhad, martyrdom [BT., H.]. See J^rowiend- and 
J^wethad. 



* tMfoddung has been partly erased and then inked over by a later hand, so 
that I cannot be qnite certain of the root vowel. 

* This is a gl to Aldhelm's De lattdibus virginttm, ed. Giles, 174 '*. 

* Joebua xr, 19. 
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*]7rdwethad, martyrdom, f hi onfengon ]?a ungehrasnsndlieM 
han \a9 froicethades, GrD. 233 " ; Full manige men magon under/on 
\<me yrowothad, ibid. 233 » (so MS. C. ; MS. 0. has ^rawerhad). 

^Irdwiendhad, martyrdom, pas ^rowendhades seo ge^amunf 
hg]f in deogolnesse, GrD. 231* (so MS. C. ; MS. 0. has '^rowerhadet), 

J^ryn, to press, bind. Se lichoma li^ on eor^an ism geneancoi 
7 mid racentunge (sic) ge^ryd 7 mid hendum gehunden 7 mid fetrum 
gefastnod, Yerc, f. 117, bottom line; Exprasit = ge^rgde ul 
avrat, St, Matth., ed. Skeat, p. 3'; E^iluald Zindisfeamolondinga 
hiscob hit uta ge^ryde 7 gehelde, St. John, ed. Skeat, p. 188; 
Expressum =^ a\njd, WW. 393 »; Expilatam ^ a\ryid, ibid. 20"; 
ExpiL^a\ryd, ibid. 231"; ExpiL =^ aynd, ibid. 393*; fPressus^ 
he\rid, FXGl. 40. Cf. Sievers, Ags. Gr., 3rd ed., §§ 117 and 
408, anm. 18. 

♦J^urhwunol, perpetual, pam kofestan hiscope , ... an 
Cristes nanian ic sende \urhtcunu1e gretinge, Chr., p. 155. 

[fy8(8), a storm.] Cf my note in PBB. xxiv, 245. 

uiiffiwfsBstHce, irreligiously [BT.]. See quot. under preosthired. 

^nnalogen, not lied, true. Ac him is hwce^re ^at so\e in 
heofonum gehealden mid urttm Bryhine Ueelendum Christi \at him 
tee 7 unalogen i/^, Yerc, f. 5, 1. 2. 

♦unarwur^lic, inhonestus. Stca hit is eac unarwur^lie 7 
hysmerlic j? hig (the canons) o^res hadiR naf tcerinn, Chr., p. 101. 

*tiiiaspringendlic, unfailinp:. Ic rom in heofona rice, J?^* it 
leoht 7 ece Hf '] una^pringenlic (itfia, Jun. 85, f. 14, 1. 8. 

underngeweorc, breakfast [BT., H.]. pa sealde he heom 

ane try went Jlascan iviuoi fuUe to \on f hi mihton heom 

^a on hf'ora fmrlde to undernyentorce hahhan^ GrD. 66 '* ; pa 

gela^ode fie Drihtnes irer \ysne cytiiuy to undtrngetceorcej ibid. 186^. 

*nnforspornen, not hindered. Ct. unforspurned. 

^unforsptirned, not hindered, -p ire j^ctoldon on unforspurnedum 
fotum \ifi!^eH andweardan wcorces yan on ^^one wey \(es ecan lifeSy 
GrD. 60-'* (this is the reading of MS. C, 0. has unforspornin^nt 
and H. has unatspornaium). Xote tlie wcuk rorni .spurned. 

*nngedwimorlice, clearly, witlmut any dchi-^ion. -f wtolcn 
undcrf'tny frur^/icc Jii)it\ him onha>ri<j> tnhnn, nii<i> ihrimnrlice, '^rm., 
p. 96, 1. 10. 

*lingef8Bd, indiscretion, unreason. See instance given above 
s.v. creaslic. 

*Ullgefea, unhappiness. Ida men \i wasfnt driiun .... hutan 
Godts ondrysnum up ahMa^ her on tconddi', hie fo)int' tft mceste 
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unrotneMe hutan ende 7 nuBstne ungefean hutan anigre blisse hie onfd^^ 
Verc, f. 73. 1. 13. 

*angefog, sb.. excess, immanitas. As an adjective it is recorded 
in the dictionaries. Weamode lareowas \urh hetolnyase heora re^scipet 
gehwyrfa^ ]^are tare gemet to ungefoge ^are walhreowngase (= arf 
immanitatem crudelitatis), Chr., p. 114. 

^ongeiiemiiendlic, unexpected. ])a semninga wear^ he mid 
/(Berlieum 7 ungenamnendlicum (= inopinata) ded^e for\fered^ GrD. 
341 »3. 

*Tlllgeriht(ed), uncorrected, unreformed. Oif hig jfonne gyt 
eallunga ungerihte 7 ungeoyrrede heon, Chr., p. 98. Cf. wandung. 

*imgerydelio, rough, violent. The dictionaries have the adverb. 
\)urh \one hy\ ofer8wi\ed 7 oferataUd J? ungerydelice 7 f hlude geflit 
\asfokes, GrD. 265 ^ 

^ungeswenoedy unceasing. Ac ^ar bi^ seo ece hail 7 syo eee 
lufu 9w%^e ungeswaneedUf Jun. 86, f. 37, 1. 5. 

*imgew6iiedIio, unhoped for. See quot. under nowend. 

*imgn7]?elice, liberally, abundantly. 7 }^^ ^w ? ^Bw/aate lif 
leofde iwy\e ungne\eliee, GrD. 43"; Me scan ungne}elice mid fy 
warde }are halgan lare, ibid. 175 \ 

^hingystli^e, inhospitable. He was slaw 7 swarmod to godan 
'^ngan^ 7 him was la^ jfear/endum mannum aht to syllene^ 7 he was 
ungystli^e, S. 9, p. 78. This passage also occurs in Wst. 257 ", 
but the MSS. there printed read uncumli^e. 

nnhearmgeom, inoffensive. BT. has only one instance. It also 
occurs in Trin., p. 412 : cf. quot. under unhetol. 

^unhetol, not hating, gentle, peaceful. Cul/re is swi^e hylewit 
.... 7 swi^e unhearmgeorn 7 unhetol o^rum, Bealdan we \as 
yeawas, J we unhearmgeorne beon 7 bulan byternysse, Trin., 
p. 412, 1. 15. 

*il]il®dlic, adj., miserable. The dictionaries have the adverb. 
pa ludeas .... badon swi^e unladlicre bene, swa him sy\}fan call 
unladlic on becwom^ Verc, f. 6^ 1. 10. 

unUettn, sin [£T., H.]. pa ylcan unlattu he let hine eft edniwian 
}a }a he sweltende was, GrD. 289 2*. 

^onms^ful, immoderate, excessive. Mor^slagan 7 mandadan 
7 fauna^fuUe gytseras, wigleras 7 wiccan 7 unlybbwyrhtan, Jun. 99, 
f. Ill, 1. 3 (also Trin., p. )270, and in other MSS.). 

*linofliimedlioe, unceasingly. Ne beo^ \a tintrego gelytlode, ac 
}a cwelleras unqfiinnedlice cwelmd^, Verc, f. 117^ 1. 3. 

^niirihtflllf wicked. See quot. under lyblsca. 
Fhil. Trans. 1906. 23 
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*unrihtge8trod, wroDgfully gained booty. Unnyttan IwUt, 
druncennesse "] fyrenlmtay gytsung 7 unrihtgestrodu^ Verc., f. 76, L 1. 

*imrihth»medfremmere, un adulterer, pn rMtn ye ... . heo) 
oferdrinceras 7 unrihthamedfremmerM^ Jud. 85, f. 15*>, 1. 7. 

*ilil8cyldiglice, innocently. The dictionaries have the adjective. 
Swa hica sica unscyldiylice hutan facns Uofode or his geeyrrednyut^ 
Jun. 22, f 240^ 1. 3. 

^nnsehtnes, discord, quarrel. 7 \^rh \at ^anne arise^ unt^ktneus 
heticeoh ticam cyningum 7 twam gebro'Srum, Verc, f. 80^, 1. 16. 

^nnsidelioe, immodestly. See quot. under preosthired. 

untamcol, untameable. The dictionaries have it from PGH. 
397, indomahlh = untamcul, but both BT. and S. regard it as 
miswritten for untamlie. It is, however, correct : see note to 
tamcian, from which verb it is evidently derived. 

^ntidst, untimely eating. Hi ... . wyr^d^ wydseri^ole 
7 hygekasej 7 gima'S tmtidata 7 druneenny^se^ Chr., p. 16 ; Jian$ 
a^as 7 lybluc 7 tciccaera/t 7 untidatm 7 oferdruncennesMy Jun. 85, 
f. 3^, 1. 5 ; Diofol us lara^ oferfyUe 7 untidatas, ibid., f. H**, 1. 10; 
Tfehacwiga 7 oferdrxt[n]cenn€8Hay untidmtas 7 oferdrcenteMy Tiberius, 
C. 1, f. 161^, 1. 8; \ Manages 7 untid^tas 7 ofermycele dryncHy 
S. 17, p. 225, 1. 32. 

^nntdlysendlic, insolubilis. Gif \a seylda ne heo^ nwa myccU 
7 sica untolyftendlice after dea^e^ GrD. 342^. 

*unJ?ancol, ungrateful. For hivan^ la many forlur ^1* \i8 eal J>^ 
ie for ]>e \roicode ? For htcan tear ^m swa un\ancul (8. 8 -col) 
\inre oulystwsse ? Verc, f. TO, 1. 22 (also in S. 8, f. 45^ 1. 26); 
To htcan eart ^u me stca U7i]>au(ul minra goda 7 minra gifa ? ibid., 
f. 68, lottoni line (the same homily occurs in Wst., p. 250 tf., 
but in Wst. the reading is nnge\nncftiU, cf. Wst. 259*). 

*un)'ancwyr^lice, uTi^ratefully. For htcan onfenge ^m un^anc- 
%cyr^live \a gife \inrc ahjHyiysse'^ Jun. 22, f. 109'', 1. 21. 

*unw8Blgrim, not cruel, merciful. Sy\\an of ]>fire tide he teas 
swi^e untcalgrim, GrD. 133*. 

*nnw8Bstmberende, barren, sterile. pofmc sy'^^an hi^ sio 
hrcoicnc^ 7 ^ura trani nuff/cn ttyvrasdnht rouh , Verc, f. 78, 1. 5. 

*unwenlice, unexpcetedly, by oliinice. The dittionaries have 
the a<ljective. frt gchimp hit f f^c t/tfiss/^-^osf f/rrs unicenlice 
ahysgod icingrard to srttannr, (Jrl). S8 '■ (so MSS, C. mid (). ; MS. H. 
has unmt/ndlunga.. 

*nnwid, unwide. See quot. under forclas. 

*unwi^erweardlic, not discordant, liannonious. Hie ealJc 
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euma^ to Criste on jtam heofonlican wuldref 7 hie ^onne onginna^ 
Btngan Drihtne niwne sang swi'^e unwt^erweardltcum stefnum^ 7 f*^ 
^onne eardia^S mid Gode, Jun. 86, f. 40, 1. 11. 

^unymbfangen, incomprehensible, 'pu hine (i.e. God) wctat 
unymhfangenne 7 unymhwritenne^ GrD. 268 ^. 

^^anymbfangenlic, incomprehensible. Hu unymhfangenlice syndon 
his domas, GrD. IS?'"; Hi secgd^ 7 cy^a^ j? his domas syn unymh- 
fangenlice, ibid. 138^. It occurs again 139 *'. 

^anymbwriten, indescribable. See quot. under onymbfangen. 

^apahafa, a lifting up. See quot. under sfenoffirung. 

*W8ecoendlice, vigilanter. The dictionaries have the adjective 
yurhwacoendlic. fa gewordenum ]^am mergene ^a nun/amnan 
angunnon acsian jfone ylcan feeder waccendlicsy GrD. 242 ". 

waflian, to talk foolishly [BT., H.]. Cf. note to wlseffian. 

wSBlgrimnes, cruelty, torture [BT., H.]. Manige halige martyras 
\a \e \rowodon fela wtBlgrimnesse, GrD. 292 '. It occurs again, 
ibid. 319*» ; 335 », etc. See also quot. under hseftnydnet. 

wSBScestre, washer (used of both sexes) [BT., H.]. ^fter him 
Jobinus, se wcb% mtn tcascestre, GrD. 191**; lohinm , . . se wees 
0r taascestre, ibid. 192*; Se massepreost . . . was lufigende 
his wasoestran swa swa his agne swmter^ ibid. 276 * ; 'pa ^a hine 
geseah seo his tvacestre, ibid. 276 ^*. 

*W8Dterdrinc, a drink of water. 7 ^^^^ ^^^ }^^ ^^^ ^'^ tcater* 
drinces sylene mihte him mycele almessan gedon, Verc, f. 112^, 1. 4 
from bottom. 

^wsBterjErooga, water frog. See quot. under mdrseohtre. 

waetergefeall, waterfall [BT., H.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 116. 

*W8Btergetceaft, nature of water, f water was standende 
. . . . efne swylce seo watergesceaft ware onwend^d in fastes wages 
sta^olfastnysse, GrD. 220 ". 

WSBterstoppa, water-bucket [BT., H.]. Sona swa hit (j? wencel) 
j? water hlod^^a hecom an fisc in \one waterstoppan^ GrD. 11 " ; pa 
gingran \as halgan weres ahadon \a racenteage . . . . 7 A» 
gefastnodon to \ain rape 7 gebundon to ^am waterstoppan, ibid. 214 ^\ 

WSBterstream, stream of water. It is not, as indicated in S., 
confined to poetry. Ac he (Christ) ivolde sylf swa gehalgian ure 
fidluht mid his halgan lichaman 7 ealle ivaterstreamas mid his 
ingange, Trin., p. 250, 1. 18 (also in Jun. 99 and other MSS.). 

^wambscyldig, gluttonous ? La, ^u eor^an lamb 7 dust 7 
tpyrma gifel 7 \u wambsoyldiga fatels 7 gealstor 7 fulnes 7 hraw ! 
Verc, f. 21^, 1. 4. Or is the b in wamb inorganic (as in lamb for 
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ldm)f and have we here merely the wammseyldig^ which occurs in 
Gen. 949 ? 

^wandung, feeling of respect. The dictionaries hvive forwandung^ 
' shame.' Gif \onne ag^er ge se ^e man swang, ge se ^e man for 
ylde o^^e for sumre wandunge swtngan ne mag, hegen heon ungerihte, 
Chr., p. 98. 

♦wannian, to become dark-coloured, turn black. See qoot. 
under oolsweart. The dictionaries have the compound dwannian, 
to which they wrongly assign the meaning * to become pale.* The 
only instance of it in BT. is from Greg. Dial, i, 2 (= GrD. 20"), 
but the meaning there is not *to grow pale,' but *to become 
livid, black and blue' (in consequence of blows), pa gefeng he 
\one fotsceamol .... 7 heot Lihertinum on *p heafod 7 on f « 
onsgnej o^lf he gedyde f call his andwlita awannode 7 aaweoll ( = totum 
illius vultum tumentem ac lividum reddidit). 

^wenendlic, to be hoped for. See quot. under gehyhtendlie. 

*weorcnhta, m. (or -hte, n. ?), hour of matins on a week-daj 
that is not a festival. See quot. under msBSsenhta. 

weorf. Cf. NSCh., p. 129, and Jordan, p. 125. 

weor^ongdsBg, festival [H.]. It is in BT. with one ref. 
[ = WW. 206 "], and in S. it is given as only occurring in a gl. 
Swa oft 8wa hit anige freohdagas beon, Sunnandagas o^^e massedagoi 
o^^e ]>gllice wur^ingdagas ^e we hatd^ templhalgunga, forlaten tcs 
ale o^er wure, Lambeth, f. 48^, 1. 6. 

*werreaf, garments for ordinary wear (as distinguished from 
vestments). Nimon (let them receive) heora werreaf to Sanete 
Martinus massen -j oferslipas to Eastroji, 7 heora gescy on \am 
mon^e Notiembre, Chr., p. 74 ; Preosta (MS. Preostas) werreaf 
7 hgra gescy 7 heora bedcla^as aceolon heon swa gedaf entice 7 swa 
medme j? hi ne heon to deorwyr'Se ne eft to wace, ibid., p. 104. 

^Wesendlice, essentialiter. ^ is \onne o\er, f man eadigliee 
lifige sume hicile, o^er f«, ;J> man aa wesendlice 7 ecelice lifie ( = aliud 
est heate virere, atque aliiid essentialiter)^ GrD. 336^*; Ileo (the 
soul) hi/^ utideadlic, fotme heo nafre hlififw} f hco aa wesendlice in 
ecntf<sc ri hi lice lififjc^ ibid. 3^7 *. 

widian, to ^row Avidcr [BT., H.]. ]?« sta^a,s . . . weaxa^ 
daga (idurihc 7 india^, GrD. 315*; ^'a stow a ]iara iiyitrcgena heo^ 
gtS(tr()i< . . . -p III widid'^ 7 opening, ibid. 315". 

wifhired, a nunnery [BT., H.]. Nc hian )u hica'^rt -f he his 
gt'('ff(/r(ni ne manodt, J hi nafre gelyfdon luom .st/J/um to ^iri^( .... 
J htm (('(ere (d'^c/ic sc uifhirtd to healdanne 7 to rihtanm, CJrD. 27". 
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Wlgg^ld, an idol. S. marks it as only occurring in poetry, and 
BT. has only one instance, from Dan. 182. It does, however, occur 
in prose : Se ealdorapostol (Brest us gesette to healdanne ^a« dagos 7 to 
heganganns for hc^enra manna gedwildey for fan jfe hie hiera wiggild 
7 hiera diofulgild on ^as dagos weor^edon, Verc, f. 71^, I. 8. 

*wincyilil, kind of wine. Ne drince ic heononfar^ of ^gsum 
wincynhe or on ^om dage ]fe ic eft drince mid eoiv niwe win on mines 
fader rice, Bodl. 340, f. 124, 1. 13 (also in S. 8, f. 161, 1. 16). 

^Wineardwealh, workman in the vineyard, vinitor. See quot. 
under SBcerceorl. 

*winland, wine-growing country. 7 gif hwa on \om winlondum 
for Godes lufon win wylle for g an, wite se ealdor 'f he hahhe eaUy^ his 
rihtgemet, Chr., p. 24. 
' ^t^^^^Oi'ti^^* reprobare. TFi^costode = reprobat, ECPs. 32 ". 

wi^erdene, narrow? [H., S.]. JSft he cwa^, '' Ge wepo^ 7 
hiofirS, 7 ]tes middangeard gefyh^y Neora 7 wi^erdene is se holega 
weg, swa swa Bryhten sylf cwce^, Verc, f. 57, 1. 10. We evidently 
have here the same word as the wi^erdune quoted in BT. from 
Matth. vii, 14 (Rush worth MS.), hu noru I wi^erdune geate 
(as quam angusto porta), and as the wi^erdyne which I have noted 
in GrD. 322**, Se weg is swi^e nearu 7 wi^erdym fe l<Bde\ to \am 
ecan life, 

wi>ig8l8Dd, willow slade [H., S.]. Cf. NSCh., p. 63. 

^^laffian, to stammer, speak indistinctly. Nanfefor nis monnon 
mora fonne se winlica wato, of \am deafia^ ]?« earan 7 wleaffa^ seo 
tunge {^ halbutit denique lingua), Chr., p. 121. The dictionaries 
give an instance of a sb. wlaffetere from a Prudentius glossary 
(PGH. 403), and the vb. wlnffen, * to stammer,' and wlaffere, 
* a stammerer,' are found in M.E. There is a verb waflian, * to talk 
foolishly,' which is not in BT. or H., but which S. has without 
a ref. ; it occurs as a gl. to Abbo's Clericorum Deem (printed by 
Zupitza, ZfdA. xxxi, 16), hlatterat = wcefla^. At first sight one 
might be inclined to regard it as miswritten for wlaffa^, and to be 
a further instance of tclaffian, but I take it to be a distinct word, 
and, despite the difference in meaning, to correspond to O.N. rafla, 
*to move about unsteadily,' and M.H.G. icahelen, *to be in motion,' 
which are connected with O.N. rafro and M.H.G. waheren^ 
M.E. waveren, and N.E. to waver (O.E. *wafrian is not recorded, 
only the adj. w^fre, '.flickering, in restless motion'), and further 
with O.E. tcafian, whence N.E. to wave, 

*Wlatere, spectator. Hcehhe afre se lareow gearwe stemne to 
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hodunge, f he mid his swigan ne gehylge ^as upJican tcUtereM iom, 
Chr., p. 163. 

^wlatong, spectaculum. fe las ^e se hlyst 7 see gesih^ .... 
ww^e gffyUd mid hesmiUnysse fracodlicra wurda 7 wUhmep^ 
Chr., p. 130. 

wliteweor)?, ransom [BT., H.]. Sfo sade him f hire sunu tatn 
yekeded in haftnyde .... 7 had yons Godes wtr f he hire kii 
icliteweor} gesealde, GrD. 179**. 

*wdgerlic, amorous, wogerlic leo%, a loTe-song. Cf. quot 
under salting. 

*W0hllian ? to speak wildly, to rave. J?<i icende se eniht f he 
dwolode 7 wohhade (so MS. C. ; MS. 0. has wihade), GrD. 314'. 
Or is it raiswritten for icoffode ? 

*Wordlar, teaching. Swa don hi . , f , , hi heon to hysne 
o^ruMy ge an toordlare^ ge an drohtnunge ge an so^re lufe, Chr., p. 82. 

*WOrdpredicnng, preaching, 'pa hyrdas sceolon .... him 
atywan rihte drohtnunge ge mid godum bysnum, ge eac mid word- 
predicungum^ Chr., p. 107. 

*Woroldbryce, secular use. Not in the dictionaries, though 
BT. records woroldbroc from this passage. Diaconas ne sceoldcn 
hrucan gehalgodra massehragla to n(Buegum woroldbroce (MS. C. has 
woroldhryce), MH. 1 36 ». 

*Woroldgyrla, worldly garment. Sica eac se glaica eyrean 
lartow ne geyp^ he \a dtopan geryno ]?<?* gastlican andgytes . . . 
<tr he gtseo -f hi . . . ahcgon }^one scinendan woroldgyrlan 7 
ymbscrydan hig mid \am woplican gyrlan., Chr., p. 162. 

^woroldhremming, impedimentum seculi. For \i gerist -p jfa ^0 
God hahha^ to yrfeicerdnyHse^ f hig hog ion f hi Gode \eowian hutan 
tcoroldhremminge^ Chr., p. 124. 

*Woroldricetere, worldly power. Wt gesetton f fa fe itne heo^ to 
preo8th<ide gedon . . . . f hig na st^'^an to campdome ne to 
nanon ivoroldricetere ne ge\riHtl(ecen to hecumenne, Chr., p. 111. 

*Worold8Ceawung, worldly sij^ht. Jrarnion preostas . . f . . 
hi . . ?ie heon hettcyx uoroldsceawmujum {=: non sprcfaculis intersint)^ 
Chr., p. 126. 

*WOrold8Cir, worldly offici'. In ]f(f/n worldscyrum we heo'^ Jul 
oft genyded J we do^ J?r/ j^ing '^e us gcnoh grwisff i'^ j7 u'e ne sceolon^ 
GrD. 3 \ 

"^hvoroldstrang, having worldly power. Cf. quot. under 
woroldwelig. 

^oroldj^enung, secular office. Aworpan hi woroldfenuncga 7 
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mancguncga {=^ sacularia officia negotiaque ahjict'ant), Chr., p. 126; 
pas ne heo^ nd^er ne an woroldj^enuncgum mid laweduni mannuniy ne 
mid preostum an }^mre godcundan awfastnysse, ibid., p. 128. 

*WOroldwelig, rich in worldly goods, p^r heci^ \onne gemette 
\a woruldstrangan kgnegas 7 cameras 7 woruldwelige gitseras 7 
unrihthamede 7 struderas 7 werigcwe^ende (MS. has -cwedende) 7 
oferdrinceras, Jun. 22, f. 107^ 1. 9. 

'wrsBQsian, to be wanton. \)a heo^ jfar cwyhned in ecum fyre 
^a \e her ttvi^ost mid wo taransid^, Verc, f. 17, 1. 17. (This passage 
also occurs in S. 2, p. 258.) 

^fwrigenneB, a covering. In velamenio = on wrignesse, ECPs. 60 •. 
Cf. onwr- in BT., H., S. 

^wuldorheap, glorious troop. Ures Brihtnes, Halendes Cristas ^ 
freo nama a on ecngssa sy gewur\od, ^e (engla wuldorheap him syl/um 
to wyr^scipe gegearatvode, St. E., f. 106^. 

*walfliaga, an enclosure to protect the flocks from wolves? 
Cf. NSCh., p. 53. 

♦wulfpyt, wolf-pit. Cf. NSCh., p. 53. 

^wondorlias, upper room, solarium ! See quot. under onweg- 
fsDreld. 

*wynbli88, joy. par by^ a hyht ond wynhlia on hurgum, QrD. 2 *. 

wyrtnun, -ma. Cf. NSCh., p. 68. 

*wyrttanheg6, garden enclosure. ITi J?a . . . . ealk utferdon, 
swa f }p(tr an ne belaf hinnon ^am wyrttunhege^ GrD. 67 *® (MS. H.). 

*yfeldeiiia, a wicked judge. See quot. under leasfyrhte. 

*yfelKce, adv., evilly, wrongly. The dictionaries have the 
adjective. Hie . . . hine, urne Dryhlen Crista ymh^weopon mid 
reade hragle yfelice ... 7 gegiredon hine, urne Dryhten JIalende 
Crist y mid reade hragle yfellice^ Verc, f. 5**, 1. 7. 

*yflimg, injury, pa sona was his J? re^e mod gecyrred to myceJre 
m^ur^nesse }as hiseopeSy \as ylcan \e hine or lyste wites 7 yjlunge, 
OrD. 197» 

ymbe]7ridian, to deliberate about, think about [H., S.]. In BT. 
from WW. 204 *•. Se deofol us symle ymhe\ryda'6, Cleopatra B. 13, 
fol. 50, 1. 17 (also in Verc, f. 108, 1. 24, ymhe\rida^, and in 
other MSS.). 

*yMbipemiing» an allurement. Ne heon hi ydelgeorne .... 
M #M o^a leahtra ymhspanninga ne began, Chr., p. 107. Cf. for- 
•penning^ NGl. 



ADDENDA. 

The material contained in the foregoing pages was mostly taken 
from the entries in my interleaved copy of BT. Besides these 
I have a considerable collection on slips, the words from which 
I intended to reserve for a later article. When the above was 
already in type I determined to work through my slips at once and 
print them as Addenda. I regret that it is now impossible to 
incorporate them with the first part. A number of the words here 
given are from my Wulfstan slips ; Wulfstan words which are not 
in the dictionaries I have included, even if they are in the articles 
mentioned on p. 265. 

List of Books referred to {continued from p. 268). 

Jordan = R. Jordan, Die altenjrl. Sausretiernamen, Heidelberg, 1903. 
Ltbl. = Lit«raturblatt liir ^erm. unil ronian. Philologie. 
Roeder = V. Roeder, Dor alt(*n«rlis('he Regiufi-lValt^r, Halle, 1904. 
Solirauer = M. Sohrauor, Kleiue B('itn\^o zur alt^uglischen Grammatik, Berlin, 
1886. 



^abolgol, moved to anger. Nial aede . . . , f God sige 
Sunnand^gex weorcum 7 S(eiernesdeges ofer non swi]>e f<tran\^gy,i€e 
aholgel, Wst. 220 ^. 

^acwylmian, to suffer torment. Xe cumaf hig n(ffre to reste, ah 
'}^ar acwglmiaji, Wst. 220*. 

adeorcian, to grow dark. BT., H. only have it as a transitive 
verb, * to make dark.' Sionie aygsfni'^ ar icorulde ende 7 mona 
adeorca^, Wst. 92**; Mona, hit cfrr'^, atirorca'^, ibid. 93*. 

adlung, disease [in\]. Su^hcc he sglf othrad tire adiunga, 
M\\. i. 122 '. 

*ffifenglommung, eveninjx-^loamin'j:. Crcpusntlnm ^ (tfcngJinn- 
muDge, Slly. Id. Toiratscber in AtdA. xxv, 4. ^iv(>s (ffcnglomting 
with ref. to lieda. ed. Scbiji])er, 9^*; but tbe s])elliims ot the MSS. 
are: MS. ('a. -gJommuug, MS. 15. -ghowiuig. 

[fiBftenstemn, puppis.] Tliis is given by Klu;^'e. T.tbl. 1882, '588. 
with a ref. to "QF. 315" {= Moneys Quellen uml Forseliungen''. 
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But Mone has se aftera stemn, and Wiilcker, who printed this gl. 
(WW. 288 *) from a collation by Holder, also reads se aftera stemn, 
which is evidently right. The incorrect aftenstemn is to be found 
in the edition of these Brussels gll. in Appendix B to Cooper's 
Report and in Wright's Vocabularies. 

*8Bl»te, adj., deserted, empty. 0^ j? h^ara hurga weor^an (Blate^ 
Wst. 47 '^^ ; Diuites dimisit inanes == welige he forlet idele I aelcBte^ 
Boeder, H5. 9" (= Luke, i, 53). 

SBSCen, a wooden vessel. To the instances in the dictionaries 
(viz., Heming, p. 393 in BT., and Ang. ix. 264 (= Gerefa) in H.) 
add : t ** ^^^^ hwon \in aacen ;f to mahge drincen^^' Archiv, c, 265 
(Gen. 24 ") ; 'pa com Rebecca 7 hafde hyre ascen uppan hure sculdrum, 
ibid. 265 (Gen. 24 '*) ; Jleo \a ageat of \am ascene ardlice his laue, 
ibid. 266 (Gen. 24**). These passages are from MS. li, 1, 33 
(twelfth century). 

♦ffij^reclic, terrible. Boeder, 95 *. Cf. I^racian. 

ffij^rytnes, tedium [H.]. In BT. and S. without ref. Cf. note 
to NGl. i, 4582. 

*swicne8, eternity. Usque in sceculum sacidi = 0^ awicnesse, 
Boeder, 102 »' (cf. note on p. 303). 

afremdian, afrem^an, (i) intrans., to become alienated, grow 
strange [BT.]. l^either H. nor S. record the intrans. use. pat 
ic tvolde y kg \e afremdedon^ Wst. 255 '^ This I render **that 
they should become strangers to (fall away from) thee" rather 
than "that they should alienate thee." (ii) trans., to alienate 
[BT.]. Alienati = afreni^a^, Yesp. Psalter, Ps. 57 *. The Canter- 
bury Psalter (twelfth century) has afremdoda, 

♦agnere, a possessor. -^G. 110'^ 

^agymeleasod, neglectful, careless. Seo werige sawl \e lier 
forwyrht hi^ 7 agimeleasedti Godes hehoda^ Verc, fol. 11, 1. 5. This 
same passage occurs again in Verc, fol. 115^, 1. 29, Seo iverie 
sawl \e her forwyrht hy'^ 7 agymeleasudu Godes beboda. 

^aleoran, to go. Transmigra = alenry Boeder, 10^ ; \Tr. = aleor 
Iflygan, ECPs. 10 ^ 

^amidian, to make mad. Fatua = amidod, Boeder, Hy. 6 ^ 
(cf. note). 

^andweardian, praesentare. SHy. 89. 

angmddnes, distress of mind [H.]. In tiniregum, in angmodnysse 
earmra sawla, Wst. 188 •. 

^apluccian (of), to pluck off. Carpo, ic totere o^^e pluccige 

. . . excerpo, ic of apluccigCy JEXj. 170^*. 
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apytan (ut), to put out (of the eyes) [BT., H.]. S. ffives 
** apytan = d\ytan,'^^ thus apparently identifying it with the a^ytan 
* eliminare ' in the Corp. Gil. O^^e wilt \u la ut apytan ure eagan f 
Numbers, 16". Grein*s edition is from MS. Laud. E. 19 (now 
Laud. Misc. 509), f. 78^ I. 9, and the passage also occurs in MS. 
Claudius, B. 4, f. 120. I have examined both MSS., and in both 
the reading is clearly apytan, Cf. also pyt&n. 

♦aryderian, to blush. Roeder, 69 \ and Lindelof, Studien zu 
ae. Psaltergll., p. 105 {eruhescentes == aryderende). 

^ascyhhan, to scare away, reject ? Ne proteias me a facu tua 
— ne atcyrp I ascyhh me of ansyne, Roeder, 50 " (cf. note). 

*atelice, adv., loathsomely. 'pes hreoflia man . , . . \$ 
W(H8 atelice hreoflig, -£H. i, 122 ". The dictionaries have the adj. 

*taj7Winan, to vanish. Se scucce .... radlice a^tcan of 
heorcB yesihjfe, S. 17, p. 178, 1. 35. 

aj^ynnian, to make thin [H., S.]. Tenuatur — is a\innod^ SHy. 8. 

^awlispian, to lisp. Seo tunge atvly»pa]f seo \e <rr hafde ful 
recene sprcece, Jun. 23, f. 142^. Cf. my note in MLN. iv (1899), 279. 

aworpian, to stone? Kluge in Ltbl. 1882, p. 388, gives it with 
the ref. " Legg. p. 60." This seems to mean R. Schmid, Gesetze 
der Ags., on p. 60 of which ofworpod occurs twice, but there is no 
au'orpod. 

[bedrian, to hewitch, deceive.] It is not in the dictionaries, 
but Kluge in Ltbl. 1888, p. 388, gives this verb with the reference 
*' Swi^h. p. 10," and he connects it with r/ry, *a magician.' This 
means the Gloucester fragments of ^Elfric's life of St. Swithun, 
published with a facsimile by rrofessor Karle. The same homily 
was printed by Skeat from MS. Julius E. 7, in -ES. i, 466 "^ 
and the passage in Skeat runs, \e las '^c se dcofol us hedydrian 
mctge, * lest the devil may deceive us.' Earlc's facsimile of the 
Gloucester fragment reads he drian, with an unusual space, 
sufficient for three letters, between he and drian. I assume that 
dy has been erased (the zincograph facsimile gives no indication 
of erasures), and 1 believe that some careless reader, seeing the 
word hedrt/da, 'bedridden man,' whi< li occurs on the same page of 
the Gloucester fra«;nieiit, took tliis to be tlie same word and erased 
the dy. 1 cannot otherwise account for the unusual gap between 
the he and drian in the MS.^ 

* Since writing; the above I have lieeii U> (rhjuresttr ami have examined the 
frapneiit. The MS. really has U dijdiHui, as 1 ^'U^Uli^^e<I, the letter?^ </y, though 
much faded (uot erased), beiug^ stil^ (juite lei^nble. 
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begeomerian, to lament [BT., H.]. Se ]fe June si/lfne wreg^ 
7 hu gyltoB her on life hegeomerd^y li. 4, 6, p. 440, 1. 12; Se '^e 
. . . . (Brran gewyrhta georne hegeomera^, Wst. 75 ^*. 

behyhtan, to trust [BT., H.]. Wa ]tam }e . , . , on God 
ne hehiht, Wst. 48 ». 

bel»}^an, to make hateful, pervert [BT., H.]. Wa eow \e talid^ 
ungod to gode 7 god ^ing to yfele, biter ^ing to $wete 7 swete helce}^d^^ 
Wst. 47 V 

beotlice, boastfully, exultingly. The dictionaries only record it 
in the sense of * threateningly.' Wa eoWy ]^e . , , . or on 
morgen oferdrene dreogd^ 7 beotlice Iteta^ j? ge mare magan, j^onne 
hitgemet »y, Wst. 46"; ]Swa beotlice clypien, NRT. 26 3'. 

bemhus, a bam [BT., H.]. J7a mme dcege code his moder in hire 
hernhua, GrD. 68 « (MS. 0.). 

besceawere, a beholder [H., S.]. Speculator « besceaware^ 
SHy. 24. In BT. without ref., from Soinner. 

^besceawod, considerate, moderate. ponne is seo gemetegung 
ealles ^as lifes gemety \e las \e cenig man to \earle hxccei lujige o^'^e 
on hatunge habbe ; ac seo besceawode geornfulnyss gemetega^ ealle \a 
missenlienyssa \ises lifes, S. 5, p. 420, 1. 21. The two following 
instances were given by Sohrauer, p. 32 : Sy he snotor 7 wel 
hesceawod on his dceduniy KBS. 121^; Beo he a foregledw 7 wel 
hesceawod {^^^ providus et consideratus) on his beboduniy ibid. 120**. 
The dictionaries have unbescSawod, 

♦biswac? supplantatio. liocder, 40*°. 

borggylda, a debtor. BT. and H. only have it in the sense of 
« usurer, money-lender,' from Ps. Spelm. MS. C. 108 *°. But cf. 
SHy. 33, Debitoribus — borhgeldum. 

bdtettan, to repair [BT.]. Eac we magon swy\e micele \earfe 
J almessan us sylfuni gedon, gif we toilld^ briege macian 7 \a symle 
hotettan, Wst. 303 ^ H. has it, but with the wrong ref. W. 308 ^ 
In MLN. iv (1889), 277, I suggested that the boteatan^ of the 
Gerefd (Ang. ix, 261*, and GesAgs. i, 454") was miswritten for 
hotettan; and Pogatscher in ES. xxv (1898), 423; xxvi, 320, 
independently came to the same conclusion. 

broclic, full of hardship, miserable [H.]. Ge\enc . . . . Afi 
bceorte 7 hu broclice synt \isses lifes dagasy Wst. 248 ^ 

bydenftet, a bushel [BT.]. H. has it with the reference to 



I have examined the MS. and found that it clearly has boteatan. 
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BIH. 127«. Cf. also fCS. iii, 367 *S vi bidenfaU 7 fV euflas 7 >ry 
trogas 7 had 7 irefet 7 ix w inter stellas 7 i fedelsnvin. 

carlfagol, male bird. In the dictionaries without reference. 
^an mann ne wat hice^er hit u ^e karlfugel ^e cwenefugel, ES. xiii, 
476 "», and again 479 »^ 

[cealfwyrt, a plant name.] It is not in the dictionaries, but is 
given as a plant name by Hoops, Ueber die ae. Fflanzennamen, 
1889, p. 68, and by Jordan, p. 177. The source is WW. 136 ^ 
£ruca = calfwyrt. But on examining the MS. (Brit. Mus. MS. 
Addit. 32,246, fol. ll^J, I found that the scribe originally wrote 
caflwyrm^ then he altered the/ to w by joining the two side strokes, 
thus producing a letter which, it is true, has rather the form of a^, 
but wliich the scribe undoubtedly meant for w, I therefore read 
cawlwyrmj 'a catei-pillar,' Cf. WW. 121% gurgtUio = cawelwiorm 
(so M8.) ; Catholicon Anglicum, p. 51, Cale tcorme = eruca, etc., 
and note at foot of page. 

cenningstow, birthplace [BT.]. In H., S., without ref. He 
. . . . be/ran hiceer Crtstes cenningstoio wwre, uEH. i, 78 '^ 
Further, ^H. i, 80 -^ 108 «; 108 ^», etc. 

*ceolW8Brc, pain in the throat. 7F/^ ceolwcerce, Lcdm. ii, 312*. 

*cli]7Wyrt, rubea minor. Lcdm. 50^; 54 ^^ The first of these 
instances is given by Pogatschcr in AfdA. xxv, 8. Cf. clij^e, p. 355 
(also cited by P.). 

clyccan, to draw togctlier, to clench, close. [= M.E. clicchen, 
clucchen, X.E. elntch. Cf. Acinlcniy, May 7, 1892, p. 447.] In 
H. and S. without reference, BT. has gecliht on the authority of 
Sonincr; this is obviously taken from LSc. 99', Non sit ponecta 
manux tua ad cnptanduni, sit ad daudiim colleda = Ka sy astreht 
hand \in to 7iiniini\ heo ^7/ to syllcnc gecliht, Cf. also quotation 
under blsBchom. Cf. also for- and ymbclyccan, pp. 343 and 352. 

[constuc.j Not in BT., S., but 11. has it with tlie queried 
meaning ' coal bed,' and Pogatschcr, AfdA. xxv, 14, gives stuc^ 
'a lieap,' with a reference to Kluge, KS. xi, 512. K.'s source is 
a gl. in the so-called Glossar jioviiiuim (Loewe, (ilossae nominum, 
Leii.zig, ISHl, J). 27; (iallre, Old Saxon Texts, p. ;^')8 ; Goetz und 
(iuudenuaiin. Corpus Gloss. Lat. ii, ')1\'\, where the Erfurt and 
Wenlen MSS. have carhitnarius locus carlxmuni anisfnc, and Kluge, 
I.e., took cou.stui' to be nii>wntlen Un- colsfnc, whence he deduced 
an O.K. stuc = ^\.V\. ytoukt'. But (ioet/ in the Jndtw Scho/nrum 
hibeffiarum, Jena, 1888, ]). vi, called attention to tli<' reading of the 
Cambridge MS., viz. carbonarius iocas carboni coiistrnctuHy which is. 
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no doubt, the better reading, and constuc (over which, there is a line 
in the Werden MS.) stands for constructus, Cf. Goetz, ThesamuB 
glossarum emendatarum, p. 180, s.v. carbonarms. 

cost [from O.N. kosfr^ [^T.]. H. and S. give the phrase }a» 
cobUs jfgj *on condition that,* the former with the ref. to ELC. 217 
(= CD. iii, 315"). In the laws of -Sthelred it occurs in the sense 
of * choice, possibility,' 7 J?ar ^epen age twegen coatas, GesAgs. i, 232. 
It further occurs in O.North. in the sense of * way, manner,' Vila 
modo = angum coste, Durham Rit. 113 ; Modis = costum, ibid. 108 ; 
Mtdtimodia ^ monigfaW co8t(?), ibid. 121 (cf. Lindelof, Wb. zur 
Interlineargl. des Rit. Eccl. Dunelm., p. 122). Further in the 
Lindisfame Gospels (St. John, ed. Skeat, p. 7, 1. 10*), Modi8 = 
eoatum I uisum. Cf. Bouterwek, Die vier Evang. in alt-nordh. 
Sprache, 1857, p. 306 »; Zupitza, AfdA. vi, 23; Sievers, PBB. 
ix, 269; Kluge, Pauls Grundr., 2nd ed., i, 932; Bjorkman,. 
p. 247 ; Pogatscher, AfdA. xxv, p. 8, etc. 

crismal, masc. or neut., chrisom [BT., H.]. Mid \am crismaU 
ye man him anufan "p heafod de^y man tacnd^ ^ane cristenan cgnehelm, 
Wst. 36". 

onfle, a cowl [BT., S.]. Duos cuoullas a Ikoa eujlan, Reg. Ben. 
ed. Logeman, 92 • ; CueuUe « Cuflan, ibid. 92 " ; Cuculla « Cufle^ 
ibid. 93 ». Cf . also NED. s.v. cowl. 

^onmicge, cow's urine. £e^e mid hattre oumiegan^ Lcdm. iii, 10*°.. 
Cf. Jordan, p. 174. 

on^lic, certain. It is in the dictionaries, but without reference. 
ponne ne frofergast cym^ , ... he cy^ geey^nysse 9wt^& 
ou^lice he me, Trin., p. 199, 1. 9 (John xv, 26). In ES. xxxiii, 177, 
Swaen cites two further instances from MH. 110 ^ and 112 •. 

cyfel, a tub [BT., S.]. Cyfa, cyflas, Gerefa (Ang. ix, 264, and 
GesAgs. i, 455); fw cuflaa^ CS. iii, 367*®. It corresponds to 
NHG. Kuhel 

cynehelmian, to crown [BT.]. Her Be geleafa .... cyne- 
helmode \a magnu, Zupitza, ZfdA. xx, 37. Cf. ES. vii, 132. 
Cf. further, f Cynehelmigen hine midforneny KL. 101 "* (from Vesp.). 

feyrring, conversion [BT., H.]. f hwa emh ]fa morgenlice 
eerringe ^anee {^ de crastina conversione), Ang. xi, 387^" (from 
Vesp.). 

cystiail, to put in a coffin [BT., H.]. For^ferede \earfan 



* Cook gives the incorrect reference, J. 17, 10. 

' Bouterwek there gives the two first instances from the Durh. Rit. 
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mildheorilice cyntian 7 sy^^an hehyrian^ Wst. 209 ^. The same 
passage occurs again, Wst. 119*^ Cf. my note in Archiv, 
Ixxxiv, 326. 

♦cystiglice, bountifully. Largtm =» eystiyh'cor, SHy. 29 ; 140. 
The dictionaries have cy8t{e)hce, 

♦Dauidlic, Davidicus. SHy. 108. 

^declinian, to decline. \)onne mag man .... hine declinian^ 
-£G. 88 •; Swa we mr declinodon, ibid. 102^'; We habhd^ nu 
declinod\a eahta frumeennedan pronomina, ibid. 100*. 

dyrfan, to hurt, afflict [BT., H.]. Dy us deride 7 dearie dyrfd^ 
fela ungelimpa, Wst. OP''; laclata = gedyrfed, PGH. 402. 

^ealdorddmlic, principalis. ECPs. 50 **. 

ealfara, a pack-horse. See above, p. 282. On meaning and 
etymology cf. Jordan, p. 126.* He suggests that it comes ultimately 
from the Arabic al faras, * the horse,' which found its way into 
Spanish as al/araSy the term for a horse of the Moonsh caralry. 
It is also found in O.French auferan^ and it is from this Jordan 
derives O.E. ealfara. In the eleventh century the / had not yet 
become u in O.Fr. 

eargscipe, sloth. It is in the dictionaries, but H., which is 
the only one giving a reference, has a wrong one, viz. ** W. 23 "." 
Ongean modsfa^olnysfte 7 modes strenc^e , . , . se manfulh 
deofol sende^ wacmodnesse 7 ly^erne earhsq/pe, Wst. 53 ". 

*eg-la-eg, intorj., cuge ! Roeder, 69*. 

[eohbigenga, horse-keipor. ] This is given by Jordan, p. 96, 
wiih u ref. to E[»ist. .Alex. (Anp:. iv, 155 "* and Narr. 18), His ceapet 
heorde and .... his eohhigetiga. According to Baskerville 
a letter has been lut off before eoh^ and it seems to me more 
probable that the real readinj: was feohhigenga, which would be 
synonymous with ceapes heorde ; the whole renders the Latin 
gregarius mi/es (Xarr. 57\ which the translator has misunderstoixl.' 

*facenfullic, (leeeitful. Nichil suhdolum = naht facenfuUicts^ 
SHy. 24. 

♦fffiCnig, dolosus ? Roeder, 72 ". 



* Mux F'lrstt-r nill.'d my attrntioii to thi- \vAi\ 

• Siiicr writiiii: til'' :il>u\c I li;i\«' fxainiTit «1 tlu' ]MS. it is tlif MS. containinir 
li.owult) ami lind IJa-k.rvillc'v >.i.it< in« nt that a l«ii»i has Imtii ••cut »»fi"' is 
inaiMurat*-. Tlir l«tt Tiiaiirin <•! tin- MS. ha- (*niin!)l«'.l a\vay, and tho last !)ind«'r 
has |>a>t«'<l \y.\\)vY aluiitr \\\v rdi:«' t<t }>n'-< rvc it, and in dnm-- >^o lia>> unavoidably 
coNMtd uj) >onu' hit«is las in Htowulti. (Mi luddinu tlu; hat up to tlu- liirht 
I could s»c»- tliat thf MS. lia- Jt<.h>,i.j(t,i/a ; tlu' / i< »lili thin- and can be ch-urly 
read through tlie paper covtnny: it. 
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fSrdea%, sudden death. In the dictionaries only from a gl. 
(WW. 351 ***). j Fork wan ne ondradest J?w \fe 'f \e fcerded^ hereafige 
\tBs dage8 ^inre gehwerfenyftse ? Ang. xi, 387 ^^' (from Vesp.). 

^fedelsswin, fattened pig. Cf. quot. under bydenfflBt. 

feht, a shorn sheep [BT., S.]. xx lamha 7 xx fehia, GET. 438 \ 
Cf. Jordan, p. 157, and Kluge, Z.f.d. Wortforschung, ii, 299. Leo, 
followed by H., assigned to it the meaning * cake.' 

*feohbigeiiga, a cattle-keeper. Cf. eohblgenga. 

ficol, deceitful, false {J^.Ya, fickle). In the dictionaries only from 
a gl., the reference in BT. being Prov. 14 ; this is a gl. to Prov. 14" 
(= Zupitza, ZfdA. xxi, 29, and WW. 69 ^*). Cf. further: Ne beon 
ge nar6or ne to swicoU ne to ficole ne leasey Wst. 40 * ; Sume weor^a^ 
twicoJe 7 awaali'ce ficole f ibid. 82 '. 

♦ffiften^a, fifteenth. See quot. under geswillan. . , 

*fiilgerli^, finger-joint. Articulus = li^ IfingerlPS^ MS. Addit. 
32,246 (cf. E. M. Thompson, British Archaological AssociatioHy 
1885. p. 147). 

flsscen, adj., of flesh [BT.]. The only ref. in H. i? to a gl. 
(GPH. 394). Uagan sindflmcene 7 te^ banene, MK, i, 532 •. 

*forcippiaii, to cut off. Precisa = forcyppud (two other MSS. 
h&Ye forcippod)f Roeder, Hy. 2" (Isaiah, xxxviii, 12). Lye has 
forcyppud =^pract8us from **Cantic. Ezech." (evidently this passage), 
and from Lye it has been ttiken into the NED. s.v. chip. 

♦fordyccan, to stop up, close (the ears). Sua nadran [^deafe'\ 
7 forelyccende earan heora, Roeder, 57 *. Cf. dyccan, p. 340, and 
ymbdyccan, p. 352. 

*forecynred ? progenies. Roeder, 48=°. 

^forsetnian, to besiege. Obsederunt — forsatnodon, Roeder, 21 *^ ; 
Obsedit = Joreetnode, ibid. 21"; j Obsedenmt ^ forsefnoden^ ECPs. 
2P'. Cf. ofsetnian. 

^forsworcenlic, dark. Obscurum nichil ^ forsworcenlices nahty 
SHy. 24. 

forsworcennes, darkness [BT.]. On forsworcennease swear tes 
yrosmes, Wst. 139* ; Obscura — forsworcennyssa, SHy. 23 and 37. 

*for%bigferende, a passer-by. Cf. quotation under yfelsacian. 

♦for^staepping, progress, advance. Frocessu = mid far^stceppinga, 
SHy. 80. 

•fotcopsod, fettered. Compeditos == fotcopaede, SHy. 125. The 
dictionaries have gefotcypsed, 

fotlsst, footstep. The dictionaries give it only as a masculine, 
but it also occurs as a feminine. I£w(t\er \u mage tocnawan hwas 
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fotlasta J?tt geseo on ^issere fiore astapen^f S. 6, p. 1 55. Sohraaer, 
p. 49, gives two further instances from MR. i, 506 *« ; 508 ". 

^acoddsd, wicked deed. Utan .... eaile fraeoddeia 
swi^e ascuniatif Wst. 188". 

«firemedl»caii, to alienate. AUenaii = fremedUBcede (MSS. G., H.). 
Boeder, 57 *. MS. D. has -latede, MS. J. -lacende, 

frnmgewrit, original document [BT., H.]. We tcaron adilegodt 
of \am frymj^flican frumgewrite \e we to heofenum awriUne tcaron, 
Wst. 252 '\ 

♦fyrentacnian ? Roeder, Hy. 6" (cf. note). 

^fyj^erhweohlod ? four-wheeled. Quadrtgis == fyrhiceohlodum 
cratum (MS. oratum), Roeder, Hy. 4 *'. 

^gealdorsang, a magic song. JVe werignessa toe ns fylian 
. , , . ne galdorsangas ne unriht lyblac onginnen^ Wst. 253 ". 

^gearfsBC, period of a year. Gelome on gearface geanoid^ eow to 
husle, Wst. 72 \ 

♦gebyrdtima, time of birth. An yld u geteald of Adame to No$ 
• . • • fifte of ^am her egange to Cristes gebgrdiiman J Wst. S\2*, 
Also from another MS., in RBS., p. xxi. 

gedslan, intrans., to part. Dor nafre leofe ne gedala^, ne la^e 
ne gemetd^t Wst. 204"; Sg'S'^an hie gedaldon (after they had 
parted), Andreas, 5. Cf. Cosijn, PBB. xxi, 8. Pogatscher, Ang. 
xxiii, 273, gives another explanation, but the Wst. passage seems 
to disprove it. 

^gedwssmann, a foolish person. Secga^ eac sume gedwasmenn, 
MIL, i, 100". H. has diccbsmann with a ref. to ^S. i, 370*"'; 
the passage, as printed by Skeut, runs : Us sceamd^ to secgenne 
ealle ^a sceandltcan wiglunga \e ge dwasmen drifd^ ; and Sk. trans- 
lates * which ye foolisli men practise.' We must evidently read 
here too gedwcesmen^ (which foolish men practise). 

♦gedwolfaer, abductio. Roeder, Hy. 6^" (Dcuter. 32*«). 

geeastrian [BT., H.]. TFc fotbeoda^ ordal 7 d^as . . . 
frani Septuagesima 0^ fiftene niht heon (jnaHtrode (until fifteen days 
have elapsed after Easter), Wst. 2()K '* ; Leaf ic hidde \f . . . 
1 tac hfode j' \u nf cumc oun )iants uif/nanncH gematian j)urh 
h(f.m(d\incg ar (nhtu niht Inou f/rrasf/od, MS. Til.erius, C. 1, f. 201 -^ 
The tirst pa^sa-ze occurs ai:aiii, Wst. IKS', but here only one MS. 
read> hfon f/tnifih-ode \ }^\>^^. B., C have ojcr jL^isfrati ', MS. K. has 
onufan E. 

^ For \\w <jtihL(Csiinii ol MjS. Juliuy E. 7 MS. D. reatLs svtnwn. 
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^gefealice, happily, joyously, pat we \onne ealle motan .... 
Jy gefealicor 7 ^e blifelieor lifian, Wat. 284 ^*, Cf. also geleaflice. 
The dictionaries have the adj. 

gegenga, companion [BT.]. Fard^ ge awyrgedan on J ecefyr ^e 
tvas deofle gegeariood 7 his gegengum eaUum, Wst. 1 84 ^®. 

gegenge, troop, gang, company [BT.].* JSe forded }p<Bne 
yeod/eond 7 on helle grund \ananfor^ hesence^ mid eallum \am 
gegenge, Wst. 86**. The dictionaries have the simple genge from 
the Chron. 

"^gehsrede, hairy. FNGl. 21. 

♦gehyrendlic, audiendus. M(j, 162 «. 

*gehy%(e)liciie8. In Ps. 9 *^ opportunitas is glossed by gehy^{e)' 
licnea in four of the interlinear psalters (viz. ECPs., Vitellius E. 18, 
Tiberius C. 6, and Arundel 60) ; and in Ps. 9 ** it is thus glossed 
in Vitellius E. 18 and Arundel 60. Cf. Lindelof, Studien zu ae. 
Psaltergll., p. 26. 

^gelscan, to emulate. JEmula = gel<Bcea I gelcecende, PGH. 391. 

^geleaflice, credibly? Us is to witonfie \(ette j? was geleaflice 
gestihtod ]fat Joseph for to Bethlem fram Galilea, Verc, f. 27, 
1. 25. Bodl. 340, f. 3^, 1. 12, where this homily also occurs, has 
gefealice, but the reading of Verc. seems to make better sense. 
The dictionaries have the adj. 

♦fgendgian, to be abundant. Hahundat = inoget, FNGl. 10. 

^geradlic, adj., wise, prudent. Wei geradlic hyt eac j^ing^ us 
j? tee her to gecnytton ]fa epactaSy \e wise preostas oft ymhe geradliee 
wurdlid^^ Ang. viii, 300 ** ; Hyt hy^ geradlic J we ascrutnion his 
fare^ ibid. 305". H. and S. have the adv. but not the adj. 

*tgerenned, coagulatus. ECPs. 67 ". 

♦gerimboc, calendar. Sume ure ^eningbec onginnd^ (the year) 
on Aduentum Domini ; nis ^eah ^cer for^y ^ces geares ord^ ne eac on 
^isum dcege nis mid nanum gesceade; }^eah ^e ure gerimhec on jfiss&re 
stowe geedlacon, JEK. i, 98 ^. 

gesd]?? a parasite. In BT. and H. from WW. 466 ", Parasitis 
= geneatum, geso\um. I question the existence of this word, and 
regard it as mis written for y^«jj7«/;i and as synonymous with yt'w^aYe^w. 

*tge8willail, to wash away. On \a7i fften'^e dceige cum^ flod 
7 geswyle^ \a assceUy Ang. xi, 371 ** (from Vesp.). 

^geswincnes ? hardship. Guthl. Goodwin, 12*. For geswinc- 
falnes? 

^ H. gives it as gegengy and with the wrong ret'., "Wst. 184 '®, where gegengum 
means • companions' and is from gegenga, 

FhU. TraxiB. 1906. 24 
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*glatenaig, a shining. Roeder, 48 ". 

glider, glidder, slipperr. It is in the dictionaries without rei 
LubricMm =glidder, Te«p. Ht. 1 1 ^OET. 417 •) ; Lukrico^^Mmi, 
Tesp. Hv. 12 (OET. 418°); Eme h^earf 9eo Mtwel om iam$$ d4tf 
.... $t4i^oifmstr€ hryeyt ofer \ame gliier^n tcef keUewiteM hrofmt^ 
WsL 239 ". Cf . also Vesp. Ps. M •. 

^gliggmmen, merriment. Hemrpt 7 fipe 7 mMie gl%f§mN^ 
drema^ eow on he^ruh^ Wst. 46 *•. 

*gdiaD, to lament. Ae he ncPSe goa^ 7 gei>mrd^ hine 9wa ^thw- 
denne beon {= ted ligatum se tehementer ifigemUeat\ Beda, ed. Miller, 
88 '* ; Sc* Fauius se apostoi goiende 7 geomriende ewai^y ibid. 88 ''. 
Sievers, Ags. Gr., § 414, Anm. 5, mentions these two fonns as 
occurring in Beda. 

*heal8W8Brc, pain in the neck. TTt^ heaUtcarce, Lcdm. ii, 312*. 
hellcnnd, adj., of hell [BT., H.]. Ipridde u J heleunde wered, 
Wst. 254 ». 

*heofonbiggende, caelebs [O.N. hyggja]. Cflthet « heo/aH- 
higgends, SHy. ; = heofonhigendej ibid. 36. 

*heofoncenned, heaven-born . Celigenat — heofanctrmede^ SHy. 1 08. 
^heorotsmeom, hart's grease. Lcdm. ii, 1 1 8 *'. Cf. Jordan, p. 184. 
• *therebeorg, -byrg, lodgings, quarters, pa genam he }ar 
hereheorge, S. 17, p. 130, 1. 25; Eerehyrge (dat. sg.), KL. 100**. 

"^hertoeacan, in addition, besides. D^* ^i*»y . . . . 7 /<•/(/ 
hertoeacan^ Wst. 48 " ; ^as hehoda '] fela herioeacan, ibid. 67*. 

hladung, haustus [H., 8.]. In BT. on authority of Som. 
SHy. 58. 

hlafording, lord, master [BT., H.]. Nis na ma hlafordinga on 
icoruld^. jfonne twegen^ God admihtig 7 deofol, Wst. 298 '. 

hohmod, sad, sorrowful [H., S.]. Se '^e wcere hohmod, weor^t 
se gladmod, Wst. 72 ^ It is in BT. with a reference to Lye. 
Lye (as also Bosworth and Ettmiiller) gives it with the ref. 
** Off. reg. 15.'* In his list of authorities in the introduction Lye 
does not mention **Otf. reg.*' at all, but there is no doubt that 
** Off. reg. 15 " moans the copy in MS. Nero A. 1 of the homily 
printed in Wst., pp. 65-7(5,' so that Wst. 72® and Lye's ref. are 
tlie same. 

' Lye's " ()flf. n>i:." n'lers to fols. 71-S4 (= WaiiKy's Xos. x and xi) of 
MS. Ntro A. 1. WaiiUv's No. xi is thi' homily printoif in Wst., pp. 65 sq.. 
>Nlul>t lii- No. \ con«>i>ts ot a «'iies ol lourtein rules corresponding: to some of 
those priiitiil troni MS. Juuiu-* I'Jl, in AL. ii. 304, undi-r tlie title ot lustttutft 
of PiK'th/. Thu-i tutnh'"rfn(s i-i ):i\en in I. ye with the ret. *'(>tJ". rep. 2," and 
it oiMir> in the stviMul rule in Nero A. 1 {Jif ct/uedomt) — this is the third rule in 
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♦hro^girela, corona. Boeder, 20 *. 

*hanoettan, to limp, halt. Claudicauerunt = hy healtodon I 
humetton, Roeder, 17^*. It is no doubt, as E. suggests, connected 
with N.H.G. hinken. 

^hondteontigfealdlioe, adv., a hundred times. Him andavaredon 
'pa englas 7 sadon j? hvn ware hundteontigfealdlice mare myrh^ 7 hlu 
totveardf Wst. 237 '. The dictionaries have the adjective. 

^hweollast, orbit. Anni orhita » geares hweoUast, SHy. 93. 

♦fhylu, a hollow. In his CD. iii, p. xxxii, Kemble gives '* hyle 
i, probably a hollow," with a reference to a charter printed on 
p. 406 of the same volume. The passage (CD. iii, 407 ") runs : 
0/^are wylle on ^« hyh, ^onne be ^are hyU upp andlang alades 
to hafocwylUj and it was quoted, without reference, by Sievers, 
PBB. ix, 243. The MS. (MS. C.C.C. 91) is twelfth century; 
cf. ELC, p. 369. 

hyrwnes [BT., H.]. (i) Contempt. \Contemptum^hyrtcneBBe 
I hogungey ECPs. 43 ^^. (ii) Blasphemy. JNe anig man ne gewunie 
y he . , , . ^urh hyrwneise God ne gegremie^ Wst. 70 ". 
S. only gives the first meaning. 

*L®denlar, Latin. Se \e \urh Zadenlare rihtne geleafan under- 
Handan ne eunne, Wst. 124 " (MSS. C, E.). 

^flangmddig, longsuffering. Zonganimis = langmodi, ECPs. 7 ^'. 

^langwyrpe boo. See above, p. 305. Dr. Bradley has since called 
my attention to the M.E. long-warped, oblong (NED. vi, 413). 

lanu. Cf . 8tr»tlana. 

limgesill^, body ? [BT., S.]. Cum eorporibus = mid limgesih^um, 
Boeder, Hy. 1 1 *°. This passage was printed by Wiilker, Ang. ii, 
364, whence H. has the word. 

lead, a cauldron [BT., H.]. ITwer, lead, eytel, Gerefa (Ang. ix, 
264, and GesAgs. i, 455). Cf. also quot. under bydenfsBt. 

listwreno, artifice, fraud, deception [H., S.]. Mid lyttan 
listwrenee hiwian, Wst. 128 • (MS. K.). It is in BT. on the 
authority of Lye, and Lye gives the reference ** Wulfst. Par. 8." 
This refers to MS. Jun. 38, Junius's transcript of Wulfstan's 
Paraenesis, copied from MS. S. 18 (=» Wanley's JS'os. v-xiv ; 

AL. We find also in Lye retan, efenwel^ Cri»te» icWgetefa, with the references 
** Off. reg." 4, 10, and 13 respectively, and they are to be found in rules 4, 10, 
and 13 of Nero A. 1. Lye took Wanley's Wo. xi (sWst. 65 sq.) to be a 
fifteenth rule, hence the number 15, and thus we find in Lye, baalitol, gUmm, 
hlagoly ideigeom, mymtriany myrterif etc., all of which occur in "Wst. 65-76, 
in each case with the ref. "Off. reg. 15.'* The title "Off. reg[um] " is 
derived from the first of the rules in Nero A. 1, Be cynge. 
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cf. Wanley, pp. 137-8), with the variants from Tiberias A. 8 
(«= MS. K. in my Wst.) ; the eighth section of this corresponids to 
the homily in Wst. beginning on p. 128, so that Lye's refersiiee 
is to this very passage. 

*lD5wyrde, kindly spoken, gentle of speech. He wm% WSwf/rdi 
on ^are tidf, \e he wolds ^at ie nafre in eeneise nare mid wordum 
getyrged, Verc, f. 20, 1. 12. S. 2, p. 269. in which this hmnilj 
also occurs, reads IPSe. 

''msltid, meal -time. He seeal hyn$ gebiddan <m aset^um iidum 
7 or mahidum metes ne abitan, O.E. Horn. Morris, 803' (printed 
from MS. S. 6). MS. Jun. 23, f. 119^ 1. 22, which contains the 
same homily, reads maltiman. 

''mcBltima, meal-time. Cf . note to mceltid. 

^msBSsesteall. See above, p. 43. The meaning I have given was 
suggested by M. Forster. Cf. Du Cange's definition of staUum: 
" sumitur apud scriptores pro sede uniuscujusque monachi aut 
canonici in chore ecclesise.*' F. writes, " Ich mochte annehmen, 
dass jenes ae. -steall eine Anglisierung von ^stallum* ist." 

Raglan, to prevail. Premlui = ic magude, Roeder, 12 *. ECPs. 
has ic magude I 8tct]>ige, 

fmer^ern, adj., made of martens' skins [BT.]. On mer^eme 
pyleceon, Chron. a.d. 1075 (MS. D.). On date of MS. cf. Plumraer, 
ii, xxxiv. 

♦fmnntclyse, mountain prison. Gog 7 Magog, f heo^ ^a maneyn 
\e Alexander heclysde hinnan munfclysan, Wst. 84 '* (MS. H.). 

notgeorn, industrious [BT., H.]. Se '^e ware idelgeorn, tteor^e 
H nofgeorn, Wst. 72 '. 

*nytenlice, adv., like an animal, f man mote (Bfter Itiste nytenliee 
libbafij Wst. 56 ^^ The dictionaries have the adj. 

*oferlifa, excess. Se oferlyfa on ctte 7 on icmte de^ \one man 
unhalne, O.E. Hom. ed. Morris, i, 296 '^ (from S. 6, p. 73). The 
same homily occurs in Jun. 21, p. 329^° (first half of twelfth 
century), and in MS. Lambeth 487 (late twelfth century). In 
Jun. 21 the scribe first wrote oferlifer, and then altered it to oferlifa 
by crasinj: the r and writing a over the second e. The well-known 
late twelfth century Worcester glossator^ lias added over it the 
Latin gl. svpei^nitan. ^IS. Lambeth 487 has oferlifa-. cf. Morris, 
O.E. lloni. i, 101. Cf. hl-hnfi^ 'food, sustenance.' The word is 
in Somner, Benson, Lye, and Bosworth without rcf. and with the 

> Cf. W. Ktller, Die lit tern ri'^cliou Be^trt^uiijrc-n vou Worcester in ag^. 
Zeit., p. *J0. 
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meaning * remainder, residue.' Ettmiiller and Leo assign to it the 
meaning ^auperstes' and *der iibriggebliebene.' This, if it actually 
occurs, would correspond to O.H.G. uharliho, * superstes ' (cf. 
Steinmeyer, Ahd. Glossen, i, 291 ''*, super stitem = uharlihun, 
Cf. further ibid, i, 319", super stitem = ouarleuon, and ibid, iv, 
209 *', superstes^ ouarluw), 

*toferpryda, excessive pride. 7 ^^^^ "^^urh of^rpruda alUs to 
ranee, Wst. 81 " (MS. H. = Bodl. 343). This is a twelfth century 
S.W. spelling for eleventh century oferprydan, 

o&rtrtwian, to place too much trust in [BT., H.]. Both BT. 
and H. have the ptc. ofertruwod as adj. = * over-confident,' from 
CP. 208 ". Wa }am >d o/eriruwa'6 magne, Wst. 48 \ 

*to&eti4aa, to besiege. Ohsedit = ofsetnode, ECPs. 21". C^ 
foraetiuaa. 

"^aasotedjiya, a laying on. Da %a foryldc^ 7 forgymeleasid^ 
"p hig nelld^ heora beam to ^am fulwMe 7 to "j^are onasettednysse \(BS 
bisceopes hUtsunga hringan, Lambeth, f. 49^, 1. 3. The dictionaries 
have onset{e)nes, 

foncnSwe, known. ^ Cognitum =• oncnawe, ECPs. 31 '. 

[oj'iuhst, ultimu&.] This is given by H., by Kluge (KL., 
p. 196), and by Pogatscher (AfdA. xxv, 14), from WW. 342^*, ad 
vitimwn = %« o^nihstatk^ We must, no doubt, read 0% nihstan ; 
0% ia a preposition rendering ad, and %a is the adv. ^ then.' 

♦fpin, pain, torture. Cf. Fumivall Volume, p. 92**, where 
Max Eorster gives an instance from Yesp. To this he adds on 
p. 99, note) a second : D«« daiges \e ure Mcslendfor ure alesednysse 
ge^ohde pine on J<»r[tf] halgan rode, Vesp., f. 87** (also printed in 
MPh. i, 591). T6 these add: Seora pine wur^ \a mare, Vesp., 
f. 161^ 1. 16; 7 for ]^are scrude fagernysse heo by^ bewa/de mid 
tale 7 mid scande, 7 for }pan orfe 7 far \an gebytlen heo hdbbe^ 
weoremes 7 helle pinen. Ao\a gode mann \e habbe^ pine on "j^yssen 
middeneardey etc., ibid., f. 163**. The NED. cites an instance from 
the somewhat later Hatton MS.* of the Gospels (Matt, xxv, 46), 
where pine replaces the susle of the earlier MSS. 

*t^]|#0WAla, torture. Mid \am grimmestan suselcwale (the 
twelfth century MS. H. has pinecwale), Wst. 241 ^'. 

yytfia (^t), to put out (of the eyes). Ceolwulf . . , . let 
him pytan ut his eagan 7 ceorfan of his handa, Chron. a.d. 796 
(iJS. F.). BT. and S. give pican (from pic, a point, pike) based 

» BT. has the wrong ref . to Ps. 33 ». 

' Written in the second half of the twelfth century. 
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on this passage, whilst H. has pytan with a query. The reason 
for this difference is that whilst Thorpe and Plummer printed 
pytan, Earle read it as pycan, and even Plummer described the 
reading as doubtful. I have carefully examined the MS. (Domitian 
A. 8, fol. 49), and have found that it clearly has pytan ; there 
is absolutely no doubt about the reading. Cf. also ipytan. 

froccian, to rock [BT., S.]. See quot. under unfernes. 

[saoian, to blame.] Cf. yfelsacian. 

"^Sffidswom ? semen. Boeder, Hy. 9 ". 

♦tseocian wk. vb., or seocan st. vb. ? to be ill (M.E. siken). 
Languet = seocet, FNGl. 34. 

^solmerca, a sundial. This word occurs in an inscription over 
the south door of the church at Kirkdale, Yorkshire, and although 
this has been printed a number of times * the word has escaped 
the notice of the lexicographers. The main inscription on two 
side panels records how Orm bought and restored the church, 
and between the two panels is a sundial, above and below which 
is carved, ^is is dages solmerca at ileum tide, 

"^sotmann, a foolisli man. See footnote to gedwnsmann. 

*86^8pr»ce, adj., telling the trut' , veracious. Se '^e tcare 
twispacCf weor^e se so^spaee, Wst. 72 ^* (MS. E.). 

♦strsBtlanu. See above, p. 323, and jidd that we have here an 
actual instance of the st. nom. lanu^ conjectured by Sievers, PBB. 
ix, 247. 

[stiic, a heap.] Cf. constuc. 

*8Wffirbyrd, difficult birth ? 'pis me to bote ]>(ere sw(cran stcart- 
hi/rde {read sw(trh-?), Lcdm. iii, 06 ^^ (= Grcin-Wiilker, i, 327*). 

*8wearcung, darkness. Toiehras = ^gstro I swarcunga, Roeder, 
17 -^ ; Tcnehras = swartungr, ECPs. 17 '^ (read strarc-). 

swinhyrde, swineherd [BT., H.]. Suhulcus = swynhyrde, ZfdA. 
xxxiii, 239. It is in Somncr, Benson, Lye, Bosworth, and S., 
without reference. 

*tten^a, tenth. On ]fan (en'^en d(dige, Anp:. xi, 370^" (from Vesp.). 

*tt5brengnes, oblatio. ECPs. 39". 

*tocwaBSCednes, qiiassatio. lioeder, 105^'^ (cf. note and also 
p. 304 :. 

[tocwaBstedness, destruction, shaking, in BT., II.] Cf. Roeder, 
p. 304. 

^ Arclun.luL'-ia, v. '177'.>i. p. 1S8: Tlubnor, lu^cript. Brit, r/n-i.^f., p. «.'>. 
etc. Ktcently ])y (i. IlaKlwin IJniwn, 7'/i^ Arts m Earhj Ftttjlan'i, 11)03, i, 3.')7, 
and by Max F(ir>tor iu P^S. vol. ixxvi, 446. r<»iratticher called attention to the 
word in AtdA. xxv, p. 14. 
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^ftOBCyllan, (i) trans., to separate. He . , , , was toseyUd 
/ram ^are apostlene geferradene, Furnivall Celebration Volume, 
p. 91** (cf. M. Forster's note, p. 100, where he gives a further 
instance from Ang. xi, 370) ; (ii) intrans., Hi swa toscyledon (they 
parted from each other), S. 17, p. 131, 1. 18. Cf. also dscyllan^ 
^Oh i, 1367. 

♦tracter, a funnel. Infundihulum — trader^ Eriurt Gl. (printed 
KL., p. 9 ; G. Loewe, Glossae nominura, p. 53 ; Gallee, 0. Sax. 
texts, p. 360. It is not in GET.). Like the G.H.G. trahtdriy 
N.H.G. TVtchter, it is a loan-word from Lat. trajectorium^ cf. 
Kluge, Etym. Wb. 

^ftrefet, a trivet. Cf. quot. under bydenfet. Skeat mentions 
it in his Concise Etym. Diet. s.v. trivet. It appears to be a Romance 
form of the Latin tripedem, 

♦trunduMs, circuitus. Roeder, 1 1 •. 

*)7raoian, to fear. Roeder, Hy. 9 *". The dictionaries have the 
compounds, apr-, on^ry etc. 

*f )?refe, a measure of com. HJahte \reue8 comes, CS. iii, 367 ^. 
It is from G.N. ]frejl, a number of sheaves, and = M.E. "preve, prave, 
and N.E. (dial.) threave^ thrave. 

*t)?reotten^e, thirteenth. On \an }^reotteiv^e dceige, Ang. xi, 
371 ". 

funfemes, helplessness, infirmity [BT.]. On his cildlieen un- 
fernesse heo hine har^ede .... 7 swa^ede 7 roccode, KL. 10P°* 
(from Vesp.). Cf. my note in MLN. iv (1889), 279. 

*UDforwyrded, undecayed, unwithered. ponne magon we Brihtne 
hringan unforwyrdne wcest\jih\ godra weorca, MS. Faustina A. 9, 
f. 117, 1. 12. This passage also occurs in BIH., p. 73", but the 
reading there is unforwealwodne wastm. 

^ungeteoriendlic, adj., unexhaustible, unfailing. We magon 
'purh j? us gegaderian pane ungeteorigendlican goldhord^ S. 8, f. 144, 
1. 17. The dictionaries have the adv. 

^ungripendlic, irreprehensible. Inreprehensihilis = ungrtpendlic, 
ECPs. 18«. 

*lUl8Cyldgang, innocence. Innocentiam — unscyldgunga, Roeder, 
17 » ; fZ = unscyldgunge, ECPs. 17 ". 

werewolf, a wer-wolf. Gn the form see my note in PBB. 
xxiii, 571. 

wintersteall, one year old stallion. It is in the dictionaries 
from AL. i, 356=* (= GesAgs. i, 378). Cf. further the quot. under 
bydenfSBt. For meaning see Jordan, 125, and GesAgs. ii, 245. 
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♦wi^erwengel, adversary. Roeder, 73"; Hy. 4'; Hy. 6*^ 
(cf. note on p. 280). 

wlispian, to lisp [BT.]. Cf. awlispian. 

^yfelcwedolian, to speak evil. Maledicentes « yfeleu>edelgini«, 
Roeder, 36 »; ^M, ^ yfelcwe\elginds, ECPs. 36 » Cf. wews- 
cwedoh'an in BT. 

yfehacian, to* blaspheme. Swaen in ES. xxvi, 131 gives a verb 
gacian *to blame,* with the ref. to BIH. 189**, pe la* he me yfd 
8($eode wi'S God. But it is obvious that we must read yfelsacoie, 
and the word will be found duly registered in BT. nnder f/felmmtm 
with the reference to BIH. But the meaning assigned to it in BT., 
viz. * to calumniate,* is wrong ; it means ' to blaspheme,' aa is rightly 
given in K. and S. The mistake has arisen, no doubt, owing to 
the 7fie (calumniated me to God), but as M. Forster pointed out ia 
Archiv, ci, p. 190, the passage is corrupt, and the me, as the Latin 
shows, certainly wrong. As BT. has only this one instance, I may 
add some further examples, from which the meaning of the vb. is 
evident, pa sona se ealdortnan slat his hragl 7 Jtw ctoa^y * Be 
yfeUaeode ( = blasphetnavitf Matth. 26 •*) ; htcat be^ur/an we nu cfer 
^is leasra cy^era ? Nu we gehyrdon his yfelsacunga^ Bodl. 340, 
f. 125, 1. 26 (also in S. 8, f. 162^, 1. 23) ; 7 \a for^higferendan hi 
yfehacedon on hine ( = hlaspheynahant eum, Matth. 27 *•), ibid. f. 127, 
1. 12 (also in S. 8, f. 165, 1. 13) ; Hivaet ge nu gehyra^ hu he Gode 
yfelsaca^, ibid., f. 139^ 1. 7 (also in S. 8, f. 181, 1. 5); He 
yfehacode ^as jElmihtigan Godes magnjfrym in wyrginge, GrD. 289*. 
Cf. also GrD. 289 ^^ ; 290 ^ and geyfehacode, ibid. 289". 

♦ymbclyccan, to inclose. Conclusenmt — Hy hehicon I ymhclieton, 
Roeder, 16 *^ Cf. clyccan, p. 340, and forclyccan, p. 343. 

*ymb8Wifan, to revolve round, peak ^e we jfonne gyt \a sunnan 
sylfe geseon ne magon^ for^an seo sunne ha/a^ \onne mid \y heofone 
\as eor^an utan ymhswifen 7 ymhcerred, Bodl. 340, f. 146, 1. 12 
(also in S. 8, f. 189, 1. 9). 



APPENDIX. 

Whek most of the above was already set up in type, Dr. Furniyall 
suggested that I should add, as an appendix, a list of the words 
which are treated or for which quotations are given in the scattered 
articles mentioned on p. 265 : Zupitza*s Glossen zu Ahho, Logemau's 
J)0 Cams. Mon,y as well as the articles in US.y J/dA.j etc.* As it 
seemed that such an appendix might perhaps be useful, I have 
carried out Dr. Fumivall's suggestion. The following list, however, 
makes no claim to completeness, as I have intentionally excluded 
a coDfiiderable number of words, many of them because they are 
to be found in BT. or H. with a reference,* or in my O.E. Gil. 
Instances of special constructions, too, and idioms, I have ignored.' 
Wulfstan words have already been given in the Addenda from 
my own slips. In conclusion, I must express my regret that, 
owing to the way in which the work has gradually grown, it is 
in three parts instead of one. 

Lur OF Abtxclgs asFSBHED TO {see also pp. 268 and 336). 

Holt s HolthauseD, Ltbl. xxii (1901), 205. 

Kluge ^ Eluge» Ltbl. iii (1882), 388. 

Pg. = Pogatscher, AfdA. xxy, 1. 

St. = W. H. Stevenaon, Trans, of the Philol. Soc, 1896-8, p. 628. 

Swn. = Swaen, ES. xxvi, 126. 

Zap. a Zupitza, ZfdA. xxxi, 1 (Abbo Glosses). 



•aiurddaiL, to bake. Lodm. ii, 1U>*. 

Cf. Kluge. 
nieholt, oak wood, CD. vi, 243. Cf. 

Kluge. 
MroMl, sacrilegioos [BT.]. Sacrilegit 

» mkruoohn, PGH. 402. Cf . Khige. 



♦i-efwian (of), to cut off. MQt. 157 ^K 

Cf. Pg. 4. 
aBfhyade, absens [BT.]. Aug. xiii, 

387 ^^^ 
dgteyll, egg-shell [BT.]. Lcdm. i, 

376 »; iii, 6 2». Cf. Kluge. 



1 In this list I have not included words from the alphabetical glossaries to 
editioDB like jE8., A»tm.^ LSe.., NGl., etc., nor hare I admitted the words in 
the Qtrefa^ as these latter can now be found in GesAgs, ii. 

9 Thus in £S. xxxiii, 178, we find wrltlren with a reference, but BT. already 
haa it from the same source. 

* E.g. hehatan with gen. (ES. xxvi, 126), on borg gan (ibid., p. 126), etc. 
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*flBl>iodiglio, foreign. On aiyeodiffliam 

ffepyrlan, UE. 112 \ Cf. Holt. The 

dictionaries have the adverb. 
flBppeltet, apple -vessel [BT., H.]. 

Cf. Zup., p. 19. 
*8Btliealdan, reservare, LSc. 109 *•. 

Cf. Pg. 5. 
[fiwerd, perverse.] Cf. M. Forster, 

Archiv, ex, 355. 
aniyn, see above, p. 270. Cf. further, 

Pg. 6, ^^ansyn ist auch neutr. ; vgl. 

Grein, Cook und Lindelof ; femer Beda 

486 «." 
&piilliaxi, to pull. Smyreat . . . "Sa 

ttotce \« )»a har bco1S of apullud, 

Lcdm. i, 362 »<>. Cf. Kluge. 
&r&sod, trained, skilled [BT., H.]. Swa 

\a» \\ng \inect^ \am araaedum elerieum 

unueor^licfy Ang. viii, 312**. Cf. 

ES. XXXV, 331. 
itillan, adtingere [S.]. LSc. 100 1»*. 

Cf. Pg. 6. See also BT., s.v. tiUan. 
*&twSoniaxi, impers., to doubt. Gif 

h\cam ativeomge^ Ang. viii, 333 •. Cf . 

ES. XXXV, 333. 
*&WT8Bnaxi, to make wanton. Lcdm. ii, 

144". Ct. Klu^'C. 
bearhtmian, stridtre [BT. , IL]. Bcarht- 

mieudum = itruknte, ZldA. ix, 40.') 

(IIpt.«:l.). Cf.Klup-. The dictionaries 

record a hrrhtuittide glnft^in^ stridauk 

In.m WW. 4S6 1'. Both these are 

;:11. to the s;ime Latin passaj^e, viz., 

AUlhelm, ed. Giles, 2'\ 
^becXdan, to complain, jrn .suuder- 

hahjan 7 *5^/ Loct/as, yc brciddon •)> 

Crist mid fam fifnfuiluin maunum him 

ffnrurdodc, J-M. ii, 470 «. Cf. Kluge. 
•bellman, conglutiuare, LSc. 16 ^^. Cf. 

1^'. 6. 
•belltid, hoiu- at which the hell for 

prayer i> runir. Cf. St., ]>. .VJO. 
•beordraesta. dnijs of l«Hr. Lcdm. ii. 

•tberegnian, to unKmunt. Mid sj/luri 
hcuuo'.i, i'^. iii, oGt;. Ci. !';:• 7. 

•beswjeun, to ^wtat. LSc. UP*. 
Cf. r<r. 7. 

beswioenes. dethtio [!»'!'., S.j. ZfdA. 
XX, 40. Cl. lievne, KS. vii, lo'J, ami 

rg. 7. 



biiene, blind. To the examplea giira 
above on p. 274 add GrD. 276 >, 
where the nom. sing, oocuxb {h^me, 
MS. C. ; byiene, MS. O.) ; cf. Jordtn, 
Eigentiimlicbkeiten des nng1iiiehfD 
Wortscbatzes, 1906, p. 22. Thisshon 
the nominative to be bitnt, not h%»m. 
*bredweall, wall of boards. Chron. a.d. 
189. Cf. Pogatscher, ££. xx, 148. 
^bre'Sel, name of an unfruitful plant or 
shrub P Pg. 7 quotes it from Grein- 
WiUker, i, 326 1« (= Lodm. i, 384 »•), 
Swa br^el ^eo, $tpa yyitel (may he 
flourish like a 'breM' or lika t 
thistle). Is it not simply an error for 
bretml? 
*brimsa, a gadfly P Pg. 7 calls attention 
to the Leiden gl. (GET. 116»» and 
Hessels,The Leiden Latin- Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary, Cambridge, 1906, p. 49'*) 
tabanus = bt-iuia^ where another band 
has written mi over the line and under- 
dotted the M,* thus altering to brimita. 
But P. Glogger, Das Leidener Gloasar, 
Augsburg, 1901-3, ii, p. 85, suggests 
that the alteration was by an O.H.G. 
scribe, and this seems probable. The 
sixteenth century EngUsh britnse (ct. 
N.K.D.) is, no doubt, a later loan- 
word. 

I *bune, the h(dlow stem of a plant. 

i Cauna = harundoy calamus i bt4ne, 

WW. 198 '2. Ct. Pg. 7 and but., 

loon in XEI)., and bun in Wright's 

Dial. Diet. 

♦byrdestre, an embroideress. GET. 

I ion"*-* - = KL. 8'-», etc.). Cf. Pg. 7 

I and A 11 jr. xix, 115. 

j byrnsweord, flaming sword [BT., S.]. 
\:onnr hf his hyrHfuvford getyhy^ BIH. 

I 109 3^. Cf. Pg. S. 

byriNenmffite, l»^lrden^ome [BT., S.]. 

JIi'H(r(»<i = hiir^rnhutc, ZldA. xxi, 

41 i"n , ^. WW. S3 ' ;. Cl. Zupitza's 

note :iiul IV- S. 

bytming, li(»itoiii pmt vi the ark. 

[irr.j. -T:ii. i. :.;jr. '^ >*. Ci. 

Klu-r. 

1 Cl. (Jloirjrtr, i, l»l, and IK'Ssele, 
p. 4y, uoU'. 
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*te8eitemiio, civic (Thorpe), stadtisch, 
biirgerlich (Pg.) P Pg. 8 gives it with 
a ref . to Thorpe's Dipl. Angl. 244 " 
( = CS. iii, 366), it, hlaee ragl 
eastemUee, 

*easte(-a?), a net (Lat. catsia), Cas»e» 
= retia I etutan, WW. 200 »•. Cf. 
Pg. 8. 

*oSac&dl, disease of the cheek. Wi^ 
eeoeadle, Lcdm. ii, 310 ". Cf. Pg. 8. 

*oertihte, overgrown with cress. Cf. 
St. 530. 

cildyld, childhood [BT., H.]. Cildyld 
by^ teat 7 wearm 7 hyra blod b\/6 
teat 7 tcearmf Ang. viii, 299 ^®. 
Cf. ES. XXXV, 330. 

oimbftftn, the basis of a pillar [H., S.]. 
£ases = eimitanaSf LSc. 226'. It is 
in BT. on the authority of Som., 
Ben., Lye. Cf. Pg. 8 and NED. 
s.v. ehime and ehimb, 

*oUeixiiiiigdrexio (= olsns-), purging 
drink, purgative. Ne bi6 alefed on 
pissum dagum pat man .... 
elasnungdreneas drince, MH. 72^'. 
Cf. Holt; MLN., xvii, 123 ; and ES. 
xxxiii, 177. 

clife, burdock [BT., S.]. Lappa = 
eli\>ae, GET. 76«»» (Epin. gl.). Cf. 
Pg. 8 And NED. s.v. clithe. Or is it 
miswritten for elibae? Corp. has ciibe 
and Erf. elifae. Cf. clij'wyrt (in 
Addenda, p. 340). 

*eloccettan, to palpitate. Seo tcamb 

. . cloceety 8\ca swa hit . . . 

sleegete, Lcdm. ii, 220 -0. Cf. Pg. 8. 

enitiaii, to dispute [BT., S.]. Disputat 
= cnita^, LSc. 51 »^ The inf. is 
enitiany not enitan^ as given by Pg. 8. 

*ermo, * cothurnus, geflochtener Bast- 
scbuh.* Cuturno = crincey ZfdA. xxv, 
250. Cf. Kluge, ES. xx, 333, and 
Pg. 8. 

ewen(e)fagol, hen-bird [H., S.]. It is 
in BT. on the authority of Som., Ben., 
Lye. ES. viii, 479 »» (MS. S. 8); 
t476'« (MS. Veep.). Cf. Swn. 127. 

owidol, eloquent (besides cwedoi). 
Grein-Wiilker, i, 315 «'. Cf. Pg. 8. 

eylle, raasc. [from Lat. eulleuft'], cylle, 
wk. fem., cyll, str. fem. [= N.H.G. 



Kell€']f a leather bottle, a vessel. Cf. 
Zupitza, AfdA. xi, 127, and Pg. 8. 

*dedleBt, slow to act, sluggish. OET. 
152. Cf. Pg. 9. 

MsBgcti'S, clear as the day. lie \>ar 
owiht inne ne belife . . . . j> 
hit ne sy dayeU^^ Grein-Wiilker, 
ii, 252 *^ Cf. Pg. 9. 

dsl, also neuter. Cf . Pg. 9. 

dat&rum, date [BT., H.]. On >«>» 
daiarum \>e we nedalS vi kl. aprly 
Ang. viii, 310 ^2. Cf. ES. xxxv, 331. 

domne, also used of women, nun, abbess. 
Domne Ene, Liebermann, Die Heiligen 
Englands, 3 *,»<>, 21^ cf. Pg. 9. 

*draen, miser)% ^Persecution P Swaen, 
ES. xxvi, 127, cites this form from 
my Wst. 91 ' (MS. E.). The passage 
occurs in three MSS., and runs: 
uracft 7 gedreeednes, MS, A. ; eacu 
7 gedr,, MS. C. ; dracu 7 gedr.y MS. 
E. Although dracH is quite a possible 
form, I am inclined, in the absence of 
any other evidence of its existence, 
to believe that it is a misspelling for 
ivracu^ caused by the dr of the following 
word catching the scribe's eye. 

dahwund, wound in the eye [BT., H.]. 
Cf. Zup., p. 20. 

*ealdgef&, old enemy. \}a mette hiene his 
eaidgcfana sum 7 hietie ofstangy Oros. 
118 ^*. Cf. Pg. 9 and ES. xxx, 340. 

earfo^cierre, difficult of conversion 
[BT., H.]. He u'(es huge ar swiiSe 
ear/a^cierrr to Godrs geleafan^ MIL, 
112 20. Cf. ES. xxxiii, 177. 

♦Eastrosjrmbel, Feast of the Passover 
[O.North.]. Cf. Cook and Pg. 9. 

e&es, truly, indeed. Efnes hit bi1S gelic 
rena scuruniy Wst. 149 *. Swn. 
p. 127 renders it 'just as,' and 
suggests that it is from ejhe nva. 
But it means not 'just as,' but 
'truly, indeed,' and the s is simply 
the common genit. adver])ial ending, 
as Sohrauer, p. 34, recognized. This 
same passage occurs again, Wst. 264 *, 
where the MSS. read e/ne. 

*teg)'wirf, part of the tackle of a 
harrow, or a beast (tveorf) allotted 
for harrowing. Cf. St., p. 530. 
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•endetlma, end of life, pat he m 
gefyhte , , . . -p we on urum 
endetiman swa tamgende beon on 
godum dadum, Feiler, Ae. Benedik- 
tiner-Offizium, 80 «. Cf. ES. xixv, 
333. 

fMid«r«, a tempter [H., S.]. In BT. 
on authority of Som., Ben., Lye. 
LSc. 206 ♦. ' Cf. Pg. 10. 

^fiowor, four times. Se ear ma tnan 
wile drinean ^reo $wa feala^ ge feower 
8wa feala awa his nead ware, Assm. 
145 «». Cf. ES. xxxii, 153. Instances 
of this use of the cardinal numerals in 
M.E. were given by Zupitza in Archiv, 
Ixxxiv, 329 {ten so bright y * ieu times 
as bright,' etc.). 

MIftSnewintre, fifteen years old. Do he 
was Jiftenewintre, BIH. 213 ^ Cf. 
Pg. 10. 

*floogian, emicare. Emiees —floegesty 
PGH. 399. Cf. Kluge, PBB. ix, 161. 

ftinraii, to snort [BT., S.]. Ofer \e 
fearras fnardon^ Grein-WUlker, i, 
321. Cf. Pg. 10. 

fnnrettan, to snort, fume [BT., S.]. 
Freudens = fftarettende, WW. 242 29 
(so MS., not fnasetfrnde, as in WW. 
Cf. Kluge, ES. XI, 511, and Ltbl. 
1898, 14).' 

[fnasettan.] Cf. last word. 

*f9rbed, betl tor a jourm-v. Cf. Zup., 
p. 21. 

^orefaeger, very fair. ES. viii, 479 "^ 
Cf. Swn. 127. 

♦for(e yrS, hcadlaud of a plouu'hed Held. 
Cf. St., p. 530. 

forflygan, to put to fli-ht [BT., H.]. 
Cf. Zup., p. 21. 

♦forgyten, fur^^itiul. Cn^it ntjlfa cutc}^ 
■j> he tulle gthyvan ]'<«« ginwleasan 7 
Ytf.n foryyUufin mnhncs ijrhedvfcdt'ue, 
\\\\\. .'»7*; ohUniscitur ^ liu\ for- 
gyttn, LSr. 1S7. Ct. V\i. 10 and Swn. 
128. In the s«-cnnd in>tan«c it scenis 
to nil' uu»rt' likily that tin* _i,^lo-;«..itor 
has mistaken ohimisntur lor a pu>siv«' 
nieaniniT, * '\> fniirnttt-n,' otln-iwi.se lu- 

' I hav«* "^inrf cxaniineil tln^ MS. and 
find that it cleailv reaiK fnivnttun. 



would naturally hare rendered il \if 
forgyte^, 
*forl»ting, intanniaeio. Aug. xn, 

439 »0", 444»«'. 

*forIigerwIf , a harlot. StQ .Afra wm 
arest forleg&rwif, MH. 140 »• ; pi 
eart meretrix, }^t u f^rlegm^oif, ilkil 
140 w. Cf . Holt, and ES. xxxiii, 178. 

forslawan, to make slow, put off, be 
irksome [BT., S.]. ^4mne wile he 
gereeeean tat he noht wtryktiiee kH 
ne forslawdey CP. 284 »; JVbn te 
pigeat uisitare in/irmum =■ Xm }t 
forslawe geneosian UHtrumne, LSc 
'202 *. Cf. Pg. 10 and ES. xxx, 340. 
Cf. further the glObtundo = Anlaut, 
£S. xi, 66 (=Nai. 18b, 65), wiwn 
I gave the ref. to CP. 

for|7eahting, exhortation [S.]. ExortM- 
tionis = for^ahtincge^ Ang. xiii, 
447 ^^«'. BT. has the incorrect 
foim for^-atineg. 

*framnng, profectus. Ang. xiii, 398^**. 

furUng. Cf. St., p. 531. 

fyUe5£l6d, high tide [BT.]. In GET. 
and WW. (from Corp. g\L)fylled/hd 
= malina. It also occurs in MH. 
40 »^ Se fylle^^fhd b%% netmned om 
Lcden malina. Cf. ES. xxxiii, 177. 

gear, also masculiue. Cf. Ltbl. 1882, 
38S ; ES. ix, 38 (note) ; Sohrauer, 
p. 49 ; AfdA. xxv, 10. 

*gebaflwian, to stain enm.son. pa stattas 
wtcron pcbaswad mid his blode^ MH. 
04 \ Cf. ES. xxxiii, 177. 

gebr§fan, to set down in writing [BT.]. 
Gif hwylcum cnihte lyste mi \inga 
. . . . be him witan jtonne we 
her habba'^ yebreued^ Ang. viii, 
308 »'. Cf. ES. XXXV, 331. H. gives 
" yebreurd r explained," with this ref. 

*gebyrgen, an inlnnt's swaddling clothes 
( - N.E. dial, hurrit, harrotr . (innme 
h'<> f^yif hyrc oijtnen ci/iU'tt ythyryenne 
litel, Lrdni. iii, »).S^ ( = Greiii-Wulkt-r, 
i, :i27"'). Cf. IV. 10. 

*geed8talian, n-tauiaro. Xivz. xiii. 
.%«i •'. Ct. V'z. 10. Cl. striUan 
in W.t. 207-"'. 

^gelaeca, enmlous. Kmuhi — ytUecea 
\ gihrctnde, PGII. 391. Cf. l»g. 10. 
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gmnyndl^t, madness [BT., H.]. Cf. 
Zup., p. 22 (cf. note, p. 7). 

*gexiaiiiaii, to take away. He het 
^riddan dal agi/an yam mannMm fe 
he hit or on genamde, Guthl. Goodwin, 
14 »^ Cf. Pg. 10. 

gereean, str. vb., to go, moye [BT., H.]. 
•J> blod tosamne gerae {^ etmgelantrat)^ 
BIH. 183 *» ; cf . Max FSrster, Archiv, 
3ci, 189. Further, Conge lauerat = 
toaomne gerat^ (read gerae)^ WW, 
208 «; cf. Pg. 10. If the gl. 
ingestemnt = in racan, WW. 420 '*, 
quoted in S. s.v. recan^ contains this 
rerb, it must also haye been used 
transitively in the sense of ' to bring, 
conyey * ; it is a gl. to Aldhelm, 45 ", 
ubi eloacarum cunieuli putores iter- 
eorum ingesterunt, 

getSorodnef, exhaustion [BT.]. Cf. 
Zupitza, ZfdA., xx, 45, and Heyne, 
ES. yii, 132. 

^geweorpan, to catch by throwing. 
CP. 309'»; PsTh. 10'. Cf. ES. 
xxyi, 133 and 452. 

gewif, fate, destiny. Cf. Sieyers, 
ZfdPh. xxi, 358, and Pg. 11. Sievers 
pointed out that this must be separated 
from gewef * a web.' 

glentriaa (besides glendran), to swallow 
[BT., S.]. LSc. 107 ^ Cf. Pg. 11. 

gra>ol, a gradual, antiphon [BT., S.]. 
Ang. xiii, 436 »o=o. 

*li8Bbbednys, continence ? Sgn tee clecne 
beforan ytes AChmhtigan anayne \nrh 
iiehaman ures heebbednyeney Ang. viii, 
320'. Cf. ES. XXXV, 332. 

tKsBrfeft, August. Not in the dictionaries 
with this special meaning. Ang. x, 
185 (MS. Vesp.). Cf. Pg. 11. 

^Itasasang, cook-crow. MH. 4 >*. Cf. 
Holt, and MLN. xvii, 123. 

hitfwdge, sounding hoarsely [BT., H.]. 
PGH. 391. Cf. Kluge. * 

KealfiMyldig, half guilty [BT., H.]. 
Cf. Zup., p. 23. 

K(e)alsta]i, a kind of cake (not * crystal,' 
as in H., S.) [BT.]. Cf. Dieter, 

1 I have since examined the MS. ; it 
clearly has gertBc, 



Ang. xviii, 291 ; Schlutter, ibid, 
xix, 105 ; MLN. xi (1896), 331 ; 
Pg. 11. 

hdeen, a kid [BT., S.]. .^fter \am 
ylean getonnan nymet^ '\> hecyn, Ang. 
viii, 322 '«. Cf. Eckhardt, ES. 
xxxii, 347, and Swaen, ES. xxxv, 
332. See also Jordan, p. 140; J. 
cites from the charters heeenes hangra^ 
CD. iv, 49 ^> ; this is from the late 
twelfth century Cod. Winton. 

heortan-enys or heort-angnyi ? distress 
of the heart [BT., H.]. Cf. Zup., 
p. 23 and note on p. 13. 

heorSlandP Quoted by Kluge from 
CD. iii, 18 (Kemble has het^-, not 
heorS') ; it is no doubt for et-^land = 
yt^iandj * arable land.* 

♦hig^, a striving. Aetitit nitibw = 
Mid scearpnm hig^timy Zup., p. 14"*^. 

[hordroden.] Quoted by Kluge from 
Thorpe's Analecta, p. 123; it is 
evidently misvrritten for heord-. The 
passage in question is from the twelfth 
century MS. Bodl. 343. The same 
homily was printed by Skeat, and MS. 
Julius E. vii reads hyrd-, MS. li. 1, 
33 heard- {MS. ii, 324 '*»). 

*hregresi 1 groin. Cf . quotation under 
lesoa, and Steinmeyer, ZfdA. xxxiii, 
244. Cf. also MLN. xi, 333. 

hrif. Kluge quotes an instance of this 
as masculine from *' hegg.j p. 6." 
This means R. Schmid's Gesetze der 
Ags., where we read Gif hrif wuhd 
weor^^ .... Gif he yurhyird 
iceoi*^e6. Kluge takes the he to 
refer to hrif and hence regards it 
as masc. , but we must evidently read 
hrifu'undj * wounded in the belly * 
(as B T. does), and take the he to reler 
to the man. 

impian, ge- [BT.]. H. gives a ref. to 
the Gerefa (Ang. ix, 262 ^- = GesAji:s. 
i, 454 ^2), where it means * to gr^ft.' 
Wiilfing, ES. xxvi, 454, records two 
instances from CP. 98 >« and 132 «* in 
the sense of ' to associate with, make 
conversant with.* 

innung, a dwelling. Nut in BT., S., 
in this sense. LSc. IP». Cf. Pg. 12. 
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inwrXtere, a writer, secretarj- [BT., H.], 
Cf. Zup., p. 23. 

*l8-eani, kingfisher. Cf. Holthausen, 
Ltbl. X, 446. It occurs in GET. 39 
(Corp. Gl. 115), alcion (for alcyon) = 
uern. Cf. N.H.G., Ei^vogel^ * the 
kingfisher.' 

*land, ridge in a ploughed field. Cf. 
St., p. 632. 

ISf, damage? Cf. M. Forster, Archiv, 
ex, 350. 

lesoa, groin [BT., S.]. Liguen = lesea, 
hrfgresi, OET. 110 (Erf. gl.) and 
KL. 8 (Erf. and Miinster gll.). Cf. 
Steinmeyer, ZfdA. xxxiii, 244 ; MLN. 
xi (1896), 333; Pg. 13. 

lew, infirm, weakness ; a-, geleued. Cf. 
Pg. 12. 

^merschdfe, marsh hove (a plant). 
Lcdra. ii, 94'. Cf. Pg. 13. 

*morgexigebedlId, morning prayer. 
£)rr he \pa his morgengebtdtida uolde 
Gode gefyllan, Guthl. Goodwin, 40". 
Cf. Pg. 13. 

*toffirixigsceat, offertory cloth, ii pistol- 
ela\aa 7 Hi corporah 7 Hi offrincseeataa^ 
CS. iii, 366. Cf. Pg. 13. See above, 
p. 314. s.v. oflErungclft)^. 

*onfangexid, acceptor. CI. Pg. 13. 

*oxi8ceotan, to cut open, to open. Cf. 
Pg. 13. 

ortgeardleah, orchard [BT., II.]. 
Cl. Zup., p. 2o. 

*oxaxigaiig, an eighth ol a ' ploughland.' 
Cf. St., n32. 

*t pistole la)', vetitnunt worn when 
reading the epistle, or cloth covering 
the lectern at which the epb*tle was 
read, lectorinu"* ? See quotation under 
ofl&ingsceat. Cf. Pg., p. 14. 

scandlufiende, loving disgracelullv 
[in\, II.]. Ct. Zup., p. 2o. 

Bceaddgenge y Ma.-(»nal)]r icr -had. It 
1- iu in'., II., S. Horn CI). \i, 1471": 
but Schrader in \\\v Vv>\\z.\\W' lur 
Sii'ViT<, LslU), p. o. and rfgat-^cluT in 
AldA. XXV, 14, nirhtly point out tliat 
the compound i> doul'tlul. and it i^etui- 



probable that we should read )•«»« 

sceadd genge sy (when shad is * genge ' 

or seasonable). 
*soeald, shallow. Cf. St., p. 532. 
•eaw, juice, masc. as well as neuter. 

cf. PBB. ix, 237, and Pg. 14. 
fsingrdne, adj., always green. All the 

dictionaries have it aa sb. = * hou^e- 

leek ' ; as adj. it is wanting in BT., 

H. ; and S. only gives the meaning 

* green, uncooked' (vegetables). 3> 

featit^ faer ntgfre leaf of ^ ac heo h^ 

singrefie^ ES. viii, 475 ^* (from Vesp.). 

Cf. Swn. 131. 
strod, marshy land (overgrown with 

brushwood or trees?) [H., S.]. It is 

in BT. from charters, but no meaniiu: 

is given. Cf. St., p. 537. 
*«tyflc, a clearing in a wood. Cf. St., 

p. 541. 
torn, anger, is neuter, not masc., as in 

H. and S. Cf. Sievers, ZfdPhU.. 

xxi, 360, and Pg. 15. 
^ftdsnsdan, to cut in pieces. Sunlct 

he mid seaxum tosnadod tcare, XRT. 

28*. Cf. Pg. 15. 
•ftoweaxan, to grow apart. XRT. 

22", »o, ^2. Cf. Pg. 15. ' 
trUs, brushwocKl [II., S.]. Cf. St., p. 542. 
*tflnh6fe, a plant-name. Lcdm. ii, 344 V 

Cf. Pg. 15. 
•>reo, three times. Cf. f§ower. 
unbleoh. On the meaning see Pg. 13 

and ES. xxvi, 453. 
*unlyfe(n)dlic, n(»t allowed. lulidtn 

— KiihfuaidHcum (MS. A.), unleftd- 

lunm (MS. B.). Ct. Zup., p. 8 '^•. 
unyrowendlicnes, impassibility [BT., 

II.]. Cf. Zup., p. U^^. 
♦fwennclcen, wenn-chicken, i.e. little 

weun. Cf. Zupitza, ZldA. xxxi, 46, 

and Pg. lo. 
♦wisce, a piece ol lueadow. Cl. St.. 

p. .-.4>. 
♦fwuduhewet. Idling ol woixl. 

(icsA-j^-^. i, .')(;7. Cl. Pg. 16. 
•wundorhselo, a wondiiiul heaHiii:. 

Bt'da, ed. Milkr, 14() '*. Cl. Pg. 1^'- 
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XI.— NOTES ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the 
Rev. Professor Skeat (President). 

IBead at the Ann%v$r»ary Meeting of the Society on May 4, 1906.] 

Awp. In Dunbar's Thistle and Rose, st. 18, Dame Nature bids 
the king of birds, the eagle, to be as just to ** awppis " and owls 
as to peacocks and parrots. Jamieson explains awp as being 
another form of whaup, a curlew ; which is incredible and needless. 

Awp is obviously the Northern form of alp, a bullfinch ; see Alp 
in N.E.D. and E.D.D., Awbe in N.E.D., and Mpe in E.D.D. 

Bandalore, a toy. Defined in the N.E.D. as ** a toy containing 
a coiled spring [«i<?], which caused it, when thrown down, to rise 
again to the hand, by the winding up of the string by which it 
was held." The rarity of misprints in the N.E.D. is wonderful ; 
but in this case, the word spring is a misprint for * string,' as 
everyone knows who has played with the toy. I once had one of 
my own ; you wind the string up again by a dexterous jerk given 
at the right moment. 

No one has ever given a reasonable guess at the etymology. 
I think it tolerably obvious that it is a popular form, made by 
association with the E. band (representing the string) of the 
F. hrandilloire, a swing, which Littro gives as a word seldom used ; 
most dictionaries omit it, though Cotgrave has it twice, with and 
without the final 6, It is from hrandiller, to swing or dangle; 
from hrandir^ to brandish. It means *a dangling swing,' which 
most exactly describes it. The principle is the same ; you keep up 
the motion by an impulse given at the right moment. 

Bantel. This word occurs in the poem called Cleanness, 
1459, where a castle is described as **Enbaned vnder batelment 
with hantelles quoynt " ; in the Pearl, 992, where the new 
Jerusalem has '' hanteUz twelve on basyng boun " ; and in the 
Pearl, 1017, **The wal abof the hanteh bent." The word 
belongs rather to Proven9al than to Northern French. Godefroy 
has merely hane^ with the sense of ' horn.' But Mistral has 
mod. Prov. hano, a horn, with a number of phrases in which 
it is used ; also haneto, a little horn ; the E. hantel represents 
PhiL Tnms. 1906. 25 
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a mod. Prov. form *haneUilo, or O.F. ^haneUl, a double diminntiTe. 
The difficulty in the present case is to find out in what secondary 
sense the word ' horn ' has to be taken. For this purpose, we 
have to consider the curious word enhaned^ which also occurs in 
these poems, and is likewise a derivative of the O.F. hane, a horn. 
It occurs twice ; once in the line already quoted : ** Enhaned vnder 
batelment with bantelles quoynt/' the subject being ''casteles 
arayed''; and in Gawain, 790, where a castle-wall is described 
as being " Enhaned vnder the abataylment in the best la we," i.e. in 
the best way. Thus in both cases the word enhaned is a term 
used in fortification. But the mod. Prov. emhana is similarly used, 
and is explained by '* gamir ou munir de comes,** and end>anamen^ 
sb., is distinctly said to be ** terme de fortification, ouvrage 
4 cornes." This *'ouvrage d comes" is described in Littr6 as 
a term in fortification, exactly like what in English is termed 
a * horn-work ' ; see N.E.D. Moreover, the mod. F. come is 
used, architecturally, with the sense of *a salient angle.' We 
may conclude that an emhanamen was made with a kind of hom- 
work, an outwork with angles, including a space like three sides 
of a square beyond the main-wall ; and such a horn-work may 
well have been called a hantel. The phrase under batelment 
suggests that these outworks were battlemented like the main 
wall itself; and the plirase on hasyng houn means that they were 
prepared upon a good foundation. They would require a firm 
basis because of their superior height. I would, therefore, explain 
** Enbaned vnder batelment with bantelles quoynt" by ** provided, 
beneath battlements, with fair outworks." Also ** ban teles twelve 
on basyng boun," by ** twelve outworks provided with strong 
foundations." And lastly, **the wal abof the bantels bent" may 
perhaps mean **the wall above the outworks that were bent at 
their comers," or *• the wall above the cornered outworks." What 
we want to help us out is a picture of an old castle that answers 
the description. The pictures in Knight's Old England of such 
castlos as Rochester (fig. 375) or Cardiff (fig. 390) probably show 
what is meant. Tims Rochester keep-tower has a three-angled 
projection or * horn ' at each of its four corners, and the battle- 
ments on these projections are higher and more conspicuous than 
the rest. The most conspicuous part of the Tower of London 
has similar hantcJs at each corner. Further, the new Jerusalem 
was four-square, with twelve hanteJs. That is, it had an outwork 
at each corner, and two more in each of its faces. 
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Battel. As early quotations for battel, in the sense of ' college 
account,' or for the allied verb, are not very numerous, it seems 
worth while to notice the very clear notice of it in Minsheu's Diet., 
ed. 1627. Under the obvious heading, he merely says: ^* Battle, 
as scholars doe in Oxford, and other places.'* But under the 
heading Size he tells us more. " A Size is a portion of bread or 
drinke, it is a farthing, which Schollers in Cambridge have at the 
buttery; it is noted with the letter S,, as in Oxford with the 
letter Q., for half a farthing, and q^ [the a above is indistinct] for 
a farthing; and whereas they say in Oxford, to Battle in the 
Buttery-booke, i. to set downe on their names what they take in 
Bread, Drinke, Butter, Cheese, etc. ; so in Cambridge they say to 
Size, i. to set down their quantum, i. how much they take on their 
names in the Buttery-booke." See Assize in N.E.D. 

Batten, to improve, get better. This is usually connected with 
the Icel. hatna, to improve. That it is a real Norse word is further 
shown by the Swed. dial, form hattna (Rietz), and the modem 
Norw. hatna (Aasen). 

Battle. The N.E.D. has battle, adj., nourishing, fattening, and 
battle, vb., to nourish ; and^conjectures that the verb is derived from 
the adjective, as the latter appears to be the older. As the verb 
to batten is of Norse origin, it is likely that battle is the same. As 
Danish often turns a final or medial t into d, we find the adj. 
rightly represented by M. Dan. badel, fat and sleek, which Kalkar 
expressly equates with the E. form ; also by Dan. dial, baddel, fat, 
thriving, plump (Molbech), Jutland baddel (Feilberg). This is 
very helpful, as it settles the priority of the adj. form. 

Borstal! Explained as ' a way up a hill ' ; and it has been 
suggested that it is derived from A.S. beorh, a hill. The place- 
name Burstall, in Suffolk, suggests that it answers rather to A.S. 
hurh'Steal, given in Wright-Wiilcker's Glossary, col. 205. 36: — 
" Cliuium, i, discensum, helde, burh- steal." The spelling with 
c occurs in Birch, Cart. Saxon, i. 364 : — " Silva in Gealt-borgsteal 
ad ecolesiam de Ferring.'* We may, perhaps, take burh or borg 
to mean * hill-fort.' See burgstal and burgsteal in Bos worth. 
Again, the dat. Borstealle occurs in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iii. 209, 
1. 5 ; and Earle, in his glossary to his Land- Charters, quotes the 
form Borh'Steall as the old spelling of Bostal in Kent. This seems 
to show that borh was occasionally used as a variant of burh as 
well as in the sense of ' pledge ' ; the derivation in both cases 
being from the weak grade of the root- verb beargan. 
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Brake ; as in fem-hrake, a fem-biuh. Ko veiy early epramplw 
appear to have been found, but the word may be native. For ¥« 
find the A.S. accus. feam-hraea (fbm. pi. ?) in Birch, Cart. Saxon. iL 
295, last line. If the form is correct we may deduce a strong lem. 
form hrae. Koolman gives the monosyllabic form Wdk^ with tbe 
same sense, in which the a has been lengthened. He also cites the 
proverbial phrase ''d5r busk un brak," through bush and brake. 
Bietz gives Swed. dial, hrahar, bushes, as a masc. pi. 

Bush. Usually derived from the Lat. hoteui, which occurs, bj 
the way, in the Laws of Cnut and in the Laws of Edward the 
Confessor. The E. and Norse forms are merely borrowed. 

I wish to point out that the form bmh may be considered as the 
E. form, as distinguished from the M.E. bmk, which is the Norse 
form. There are sufficient traces in the A.S. Charters for us to 
assume an A.S. *by8Cf giving also a form hish. In the first place, 
it occurs in place-names. Not in Bushbury, Staffs., for that is 
short for Bishopbury ; but surely it occurs in Hollybush, Moxmi. ; 
Bushej-, Herts. ; Bushley, Wore. ; in an A.S. form ( Wardehuie) 
which was turned into the Norman Warbois, Hunts. ;' and 
certainly in Bushmead, Beds. Now the M.E. forms of Bushmead 
are Biasemede, as in Feudal Aids, vol. i. ; and Bysmede, Annales 
Monastici, vol. iii. Again, the M.E. forms of Bushey are Biuef/, 
in the Hundred Rolls ; and Btmey in the Red Book. The M.E. 
forms of Bushley are Biselega in Domesday Book (an early 
authority); and Bisseley in 1275 (Subsidy Rolls). These forms 
point (as said above) to an A.S. ^bysCy with mutation. Cf. A.S. 
styhb, E. stub ; A.S. pyt^ E. pit. We could then explain the 
place-name Wim-bish in Essex; for if here the suffix -bUh does 
not mean * bush/ it hardly seems possible to assign for it any origin 
at all. On the other hand, just as our icimberry is from A.S. 
tcin-berie, so Wimbish may bo simply *win-by8c, a * wine-bush/ 
a vine. 

Of the A.S. *by8c, we can find clear traces in the Charters. 
I have already noted AVimbish, spelt Wimbisc in Kemble's Index. 
Then wo have Bissi, in Kenible, Cod. Dipl. iii. 320; quite late; 
Wilia-byn, in Birch, iii. 169, which may be merely * willow-bush * ; 
the late Xorman form Bessenheie (Bueh-ey?), in Birch, i. 99; and 
the late form Wi'^i'lusce-mtre, in Birch, i. 35 ; which simply 
means ' withy-bush mere.' 

Finally, Wardebusc appears as an older form of Warbois in 
Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iii. 107. 
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Bnskin. The Supp. to Godefroy throws some light upon this 
word. He gives, s.v. hrodequiny an O.F. hotuequin (without an r) 
in 1483, which is twenty years earlier than its first recorded use 
in E. This suggests a possible source of the E. word. At the 
same time, the usual O.F. forms are hrousequin and hrosequm, 
I see no difficulty in deriving these from the M. Ital. horzachino ; 
Plorio gives the pi. horzachini as meaning * buskins, or fine bootes.* 
He also gives honaehinettt, with the double sense of Mittle 
buskins,' and * little cheuerell purses,' i.e. purses of kid-leather; 
and Zambaldi makes no difficulty of deriving all these words from 
M. Ital. horza, variant of borsa, a purse, orig. a purse made of 
skin or leather, from the Gk. pvptnj, a hide. This explains buskins 
as being simply * little casings made of leather.' It is quite easy 
to derive all the known forms of bmkin in English, French, 
Spanish and Dutch from the Ital. form. The late F. brodequin, 
as Hatzfeld says, was affected by confusion with the verb broder, 
to embroider. I find a remarkably early quotation, in which the 
E. buskins seems to have the sense of leather. In the York Wills, 
iii. 188 (a.d. 1471), there is a mention of *]. tunicam de buskt/na, 
et j. togam viridem.' 

Chime. It is difficult to see how chime came to be shortened 
from ehimble^ a form of cymbal. Perhaps it is not derived imme- 
diately from the L. cymbalum, but from the Late L. eymba^ a bell, 
a docked form of cymbalum, Ducange omits the word, but it 
occurs thrice in the Chronicon de Abingdon, ed. Stevenson, ii. 367, 
398, 402, with reference to the dinner-bell of the monastery. 
** Prior cymbam pulsabit"; ii. 367. **Catenam cymba curabit 
reparare"; ii. 398. **Qui cymbam fuerit pulsaturus"; ii. 402. 
Or it may have been the case that cymba was immediately derived 
from Gk. icvfifirf, a hollow cup, of which KvjtifiaXou is merely the 
diminutive. The Lat. neut. pi. cymhala was also used as a fem. 
sing.; cf. "Campana, cimbala, belle ^^ ; Voc. 198. 8. 

Olind. The word ylind is not in the A.S. Dictionaries. I think 
it certainly meant * a piece of ground railed in,' or * an enclosure 
railed round.' It answers to the Low G. ylint, * Einzaunung, 
Stacket, nam. bretterne Einfassung, Lattenzaun, seps, ctrcumsepta ' ; 
Liibben. It occurs at least twice in the Charters. * Andlang ri^e 
on wican ylinde,^ along the stream to Wica's inrailed enclosure; 
Birch, i. 296. 'To glind-lea,' to the inrailed lea; id. ii. 587. 
There is a place named Glynde in Sussex, and a Glinton in 
Northants. » 
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Griddle. This word represents an A.F. form hitherto un- 
discovered. But the required A.E. form is gridiUy which ocetm 
in 1. 488 of the !N'ominale which I have now in type, and is gloated 
hy rosting-hiron, 

Huilpa. In the Codex Exoniensis, p. 307, in the poem called 
the Seafarer, we find a reference to *^ ganotes hleothor and 
hu-ilpan sweg," I.e. to the cry of the gannet and the note of the 
hu'ilpa. It is agreed that the reference is to some kind of biri 
I think the apparent break in the word is accidental; in fact, 
Dr. Sweet prints it huilpan, in two syllables, and it alliterates 
with hleahtor, laughter. I take hu to be the same as hw; ani 
the weak nom. hwilpa may be connected with a verb *hwtipM, 
in which the i {— ie) may be the mutated form of ea, from 
a base ^hwealp-. A base of this form would answer to a later 
Northern E. whaup^ which means *a curlew,' or (as a verb) *to 
cry as a curlew, to whistle, to whine.' It seems likely, then, 
that the bird named hwilpa was simply *the whistler' or *lhe 
curlew.' Falk and Torp connect Dan. hvalp^ E. whelp, with the 
idea of * whining,' and compare Icel. hvellr, shrill. 

Lop. The earliest quotation for the verb to lop is dated 1519. 
But in Birch, Cart. Saxon, iii. 240, we find at lappede thorne ; and 
if this means "at the lopped thorn,*' it follows that there was 
an A.S. verb loppian^ to lop. The date of the original copy of the 
charter is a.d. 958. 

Meek. The A.S. mtoc has not been found. Perhaps it occurs 
in the place-name Jleoces-dun, in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. v. 297 ; 
Birch, Cart. Saxon, ii. 557. 

Moo. In connexion with moo^ to denote the lowing of a cow, 
we may note the modern Xorman and 0. French muir, from the 
Lat. 7nuglre. 

Mugwort. Mr. ^rayhew kindly refers me to the Low G. mtiggerty 
mug-wort. Precisely the same form is given in the E.D.D. as 
known to E. dialects. As the Low G. word is obviously derived from 
inugge^ a midge, it sliows that my explanation of A.S. mucgtcgrt, 
* mugwort,' as meaning ' niid*;e-wort,' is correct. Our midge is from 
A.S. mycg^ whicli lias the mutated vowel // instead of the original «. 

Nailbourn. In the South an intermittent stream is called an 
eylehourn or a 7iai1boHrn. In N.E.I), s.v. eylehuurn, the oldest 
spelling is given as 7unjlhorne in 1480. That tliis is right seems 
probable from the entry in Birch, Cart. Saxon, ii. 172, 1. 3: — 
**thonne . . . ofdune on stream on nagleshurnany 
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In this case Nagel appears to be a proper name, so that the sense 
would be * Nairs-stream/ On consulting Forstemann's book on 
personal names I find that he has Nagal as an O.H.G. name, 
A.D. 820 ; and the compound name Nagelhard or Nagelhart, But 
he also gives the forms Nagalbach^ Nagelhach^ as the name of 
a stream. It seems quite clear from this, that, whatever may be 
the right explanation, the form nailhourn should be seriously 
considered. 

Nar-fish. I do not find the word nar-fish in the Dictionaries, 
but it is used by Torriano to translate the Ital. pemocchia, Diez 
translates the same word by perlenmuUer, i.e. mother of pearl. 
I think it obvious that nar is merely an E. attempt at pronouncing 
the F. nacrey which according to Cotgrave means a naker ; he adds 
that nacre de perles means * mother of pearle.' Nar and naker are 
alternative forms. 

Eecover, Eecuperate. Both from the Lat. recuperdre, which 
is a difficult word to explain. It is also spelt reciperare^ and 
Brugmann, in his Shorter Comparative Grammar, 1902, i. 254, 
derives it from caper e, to take ; cf. oc-cup-dre, from the same 
source, containing the syllable -cup-. But he does not explain the 
-er-. However, this receives some light from the word in-teg-er, 
allied to iangere, and meaning * that cannot be touched,' and so 
whole, complete. Mecuperdre is formed like redintegrdre, and 
means *to take back again,' i.e. to recover. Vanicek gives the 
same explanation (1877), p. 165. 

Eogue. The etymology of the F. rogue is unknown. It has 
been compared with the Breton rok, rog, arrogant, and the Irish 
rucasy pride ; as if it were of Celtic origin ; for the O.F. rogue had 
the sense of ' aiTogant.' But the idea of * arrogance ' is not very 
suitable for the English word. If the O.F. rogue can be derived 
from a Breton form rohy I suppose the English word may possibly 
be derived from a Low G. rook. Now the Low G. rook is the 
common E. rooky the name of a bird. I do not wish to take away 
the bird's character, but I regret to say that he probably lost it 
long ago. For, according to the Bremen Wcirterbuch, he was 
a known rogue ; we there find not only the proverb He stilt as een 
Jiooky he steals like a rook, i.e. he is an arrant thief {Er%dieh)y but 
a reminder that the E. verb to rook means to cheat or defraud, and 
the sb. rook is a cheat or a plucker of pigeons. The Cent. Diet, 
shows that Milton has both the sb. aud the verb. The Dan. for 
rook is raage. 
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Bummer. It is disputed whether rummer is deriTed fron 
a verb meaning ' to praise.' or from the city of Rome. Franck is 
strongly in favour of the former. We find mention of *^ Bhenisk 
rummers/' so that the word ought to be Low G. And we find 
Low G. rdmer, a rummer, rdmen, to praise (Bremen Worterbuch); 
also romeVy a rummer, rometiy to praise (Liibben) ; also Du. roewur, 
a rummer, roemen^ to praise, extol. The E. form corresponds to 
the W. Flemish rummer ; and De Bo also mentions the W. Flem. 
diminutive rummerhen^ which is the obvious source of the E. rtmiKs, 
a little rummer, used by Davenant, The Wits, iv. 2 (Cent. Diet.). 
On the other hand, there is the story which I cannot verify, sent to 
me through Dr. Furnivall years ago, that the G. Bdmer, a rummer, 
was so called because it was used at the great feast of the 
Election in former times, when they drank the new Emperor's 
health in the Romer-saal at Frankfort. And this view is favoured 
by the remarkable fact that Hexham and Eilian spell the word 
roomer^ quite distinct from the verb roemm, but agreeing with 
Roome, Home. 

Saree, Searce, a sieve. In Nares, and in the Dialect Diet. 
The etymology given by Wedgwood, and adopted in the Century 
Dictionary, appears to be right. They equate it with the mod. 
F. sasy a sieve, whence sasser^ to sift. The explanation may be 
that the a was long in 0. French ; see saan in Godefroy. The 
O.F. aa is here denoted in E. by ar, though the r is intrusive. 
The contrary confusion occurs in dace, from the O.F. dars. The 
O.F. saas corresponds to the mod. Prov. seas, sedast Span, cedazo, 
Ital. staccioj from L. saeldcetim ; from saeta^ a bristle, as noted by 
Diez. It is closely allied to satin, 

Scholes. In the description of the Grene Knight (in Sir Gawayn, 
160), we are told that he had spurs of bright gold, and rode with 
** scholes vuder schankes " ; which has not been explained. The 
glossary suggests that it is a verb, which can hardly be the case, 
or that it is an error for shoes. But we do not wear shoes under 
our shanks. If we try to picture to ourselves the idea of a man 
on horseback, the only tilings that he can have under his shanks 
are the side-llaps of a saddle, or whatever, in former times, 
occupied that position. I suppose that, when the horse was armed 
as well as the man, there were thin plates in such a position, with 
a cloth between the plate and the horse's back. Something there 
must have been to keep the leg-armour from galling the horse. 
I therefore take schole to be the equivalent of the mod. Swed. 
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9kolla, a lamina, a thin plate, usually of iron. It is the same word 
as the G. seholle in eis-scholle, a flake of ice, erdseholle^ a clod of 
earth, or, dialectally, a slice of cut turf. It is related to shell 
and scale) and seholes may he understood as meaning scales, or 
even flaps; for the reference in the sense is to the shape, not 
to the material. Indeed, the Du. schol not only means a flake of 
ice, or a clod of earth, hut the flsh called a plaice ; simply owing 
to its shape ; and the same is true of the G. scholle. Of. Lowl. Sc. 
shool, to shell. 

Sigh. There is a remarkahle diflerence hetween our si^h and 
the A.S. stcan, of which the pt. t. was sac. This A.S. stcan is now 
represented by the prov. E. sike. The origin of sigh is pointed 
out in Mayhew's O.E. Phonology, § 814, as being a back-formation 
from the M.E. pt. t. sigh4e. This last form arose from slcan 
being treated as a weak verb, so that the pt. t. became sikedCj 
contracted to *slkde, *stkte, and thence to sighte, because kt 
regularly became ght in Early English ; see, for instance, Leighton 
in the N.E.D. The forms are well illustrated from P. Plowman, 
B. xviii. 263, C. xxi. 276, where the various readings give us the 
forms sykedf si^te, and (by a new formation from the new infln. 
si^en) also siyede, si^h-ede, syh-ede. 

Slab. We have in Macbeth, iv. 1. 32, the line : — ** Make the 
gruel thick and slah,^' i.e. thick, viscous. The E.D.D. has slab^ 
thick, viscous, slimy. I can And no example of slah as an adjective 
in any foreign language except in Middle Danish ; Kalkar gives 
the Mid. Dan. slah, slippery, allied to slabber, mire. 

It is obviously derived from the second grade of the Icel. strong 
verb sleppa, to slip, pt. t. slapp, pp. slyppinn. Hence the word is 
of Scand. origin. It is remarkable that the verb with the sense 
* slip ' appears in three distinct forms and conjugations ; with the 
infinitives *sleipan-(slipan) ; Goth, sltupan ; and 0. Norse sleppa. 
Even the verb to sleep seems not remote, from the A.S. slapan, 
Cf. the Latin forms Idbi and lubricus, 

Sleave, Sleave-silk. The origin of these words has not been 
dearly made out. The original form is sleave, meaning a tangle, 
an entanglement, a sense still common in our dialects; see E.D.D. 
Hence Shakespeare's phrase is quite correct : ** Sleep, that knits 
up the ravelled sleave of care," i.e. the twisted entanglement. 
The word is not English, but High German. We must have got it 
from a Low G. source, such as sl&ve, sldfe, given by Koolman as 
E. Friesic. But this is merely borrowed from G. schldu/e, which, 
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according to Kluge, is an older form of the mod. G. schUife, a loop, 
a knot, originally a slip-knot. And the reason why it has not 
properly been explained is, I believe, that the true Towel-soaod 
was not perceived. The Low G. d, G. d«, are derived from m, 
the second grade of the O.H.G. to, so that the root- verb is the 
O.H.G. slio/any cognate with the Goth, sliupan, to slip, as Kluge 
explains. Hence the real Low G. form of sleave is not the High 
G. form shve (with v from /), but sl^pe^ which is duly given 
in the Bremen Worterbuch, and explained as a running-knot or 
slip-knot ; and the following example is given : de Sldpe is in enen 
knutten tagen, i.e. the slip-knot is drawn into a real knot. 

Sot. There is a difficulty as to whether the word sot is of 
Teutonic origin or not. I think we may safely conclude, with 
Pranck, that it is so ; and that the English form sot is of native 
origin. Toller gives four quotations for it ; but we find it already 
existing as the first part of a compound in the Charters as early 
as 901 ; see sot-ceorl in Birch, Cart. Saxon, ii. 242, iii. 309. 
Gallee notes that it occurs early in 0. Low German. Franek 
notes that it may fairly be considered as derived from the weak 
grade of a Teutonic root *8wetf which occurs in the Du. zwetsen^ 
to tattle, to bounce, brag, i.e. to talk foolishly ; whilst the second 
grade *8ivat appears in the E. Fries, swat^ swagger, boast fulness, 
and in the G. schwatzen, to tattle, to chatter. If this be right, the 
note of a sot was his empty and boastful talk. The Irish suthafty 
a booby, may have been borrowed from English. Thumeysen 
(p. 83) regards it as not Celtic. 

Stalemate. Bacon, in his 12th essay On Boldness, uses the 
word stale alone. Ho says: ''they stand at a stay; like a staU 
at Chesse, where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot stirre." 
I find no satisfactory explanation ; and, indeed, Cotgrave merely 
explains estal as *'a stall where wares are laid and shewed to be 
sold." But the term is no doubt of some antiquity, though 
Stratmann gives no reference for it. The sense readily appears 
when we look out the O.F. estal in Godefroy. He shows that 
it often meant precisely a fixed position, like the M.E. stal. Thus 
Layanion, in 1. Hul, tells us of a luiious attack made upon some 
Frenchmen by the Trojans, wherein three thousand men w^ere 
killed; but *' nothelas heo stal makeden," i.e. nevertheless they 
held their ground, and never budged. So in Godefroy we find 
estal, a fixed position ; prendre eatal, to take up a fixed position 
to await an attack ; se mettre a estal^ to stop short ; muer estal, 
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to change one's position, to budge ; partir Pestal, to give 
way; en estal, d estal, tout d estal, in the same place, in a firm 
position ; eitre d estalj se tenir d estal, to stand firm ; and so on. 
Such phrases are very old ; already in the Chanson du Roland, 
2139, we have ici prendrai estal, here I will stop; and in 1. 1108, 
JVt« remeindrum en estal, en la place, we will remain fixed to the 
spot, firm in our place. These usages make it clear that the phrase 
stakf as applied to a mate at chess, was equivalent to the O.E. 
d estal, or en enatal, in a fixed position, from which it is impossible 
to budge. There is no further difficulty as to the etymology. 
The O.F. estal was really a sb., being derived from the O.H.G. 
stal, cognate with the E. stall. The phrase seems to be peculiar 
to English, and the foreign Dictionaries are very shy of noticing 
it. Thus the German Dictionaries give the G. word as matt, 
which really means check-mate; the Span. Diet, similarly gives 
mate. A rather early quotation for stale occurs in Montgomery's 
poem of the Cherrie and the Slae (pr. in 1597), 1. 216: — **Eor 
vnder cure I gat sik cheky Quhilk I micht nocht remuif nor nek 
Bot eyther stail or rnait^^; where nek means * prevent,' and Bot 
means ' without.' Mr. Harold Murray kindly tells me that stale 
is an English term, and was used without the addition of mate 
till 1800 ; and that patt is the usual continental term at the present 
day. The latter is given in the N.E.D. as patt, first appearing 
in English in 1735. It is derived from Ital. pattOy an agreement, 
hence ' a drawn game,' from L. pactum, a pact. Mr. Murray also 
sends me a quotation for the A.F. estaler, to stop or bring to 
a standstill, which is the verb derived from the sb. estal above. 
The adj. stale, not fresh, is a closely connected word, and derived 
from the same O.F. sb. estal in a very different sense, viz., a stall 
or trestle where things were exposed for sale ; when too long 
exposed, they were said to be stale, because they reminded one too 
much of the stall. 

Sturdy. Certainly from the M.E. sturdy, often used in the 
sense of rash or reckless ; and so from the O.F. estourdi, also used 
in the same sense, though it also means amazed, or even knocked 
down or knocked over, which may have been the original sense. 
The attempts to derive this O.F. word from Latin are unsatisfactory. 
Much better is the derivation favoured by Kcirting from a Teut. 
type *sturtfan, represented by the Du. storten, G. stilr%en, to 
precipitate, overthrow; which are probably allied to E, start 
and startle. 
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Swig. The only reasonable hint I can find as to sw*^ is in the 
Century Diet., where it is suggested that awi^ may be connected 
with the Icel. svelgfa, to swallow. There are two main difficulties 
(1) as to the vowel ; and (2) as to the loss of /. As to the latter, 
Aasen's Norw. Diet, gives nslgfa, to swallow, to gulp, with a note 
that in Seetersland and Telemarken (in the S. of Norway) the form 
used is svagije^ with a weak past tense svagde, so that the / is here 
dropped. 

There is a further possible argument in the fact that Aasen 
also gives the sb. aval^, with a note that in Telemarken it is 
pronounced svap, meaning not only the swallow or gullet, but also 
precisely a mouthful, a gulp, or as much as one can swallow at 
once; which answers fairly to our phrase **to take or to have 
a swig.** In Middleton's play of The Changeling, A. iv. sc. 1, 
Diaphanta says : — ** But one swi^ more, sweet madam." 

I merely give these as notes; I cannot say that the etymology 
is established. 

Tag, Teg, a yearling sheep ; E.D.D. Cf. Swed. taeka, a ewe. 

Tun, a large barrel. All the best authorities derive ttm from 
the Late L. (unna, a cask, found in the fifth century. Stokes and 
Macbain derive this Late L. form from a Celtic form *tunnd, a skin, 
as it is well-known that the original receptacles for wine were 
wine-skins. This Celtic type is clearly represented by the mod. 
Irish tonrif "W. tonn, skin ; and the same form occurred in Gaelic, 
but is now obsolete. 

I draw attention to this because it seems to illustrate a passage 
in Alfred's Orosius, cd. Sweet, p. 72, 1. 30, where we are told that 
a servant of Cyrus attempted to swim over a great river mid twdm 
tyncenum, i.e. by the aid of two inflated skins. The A.S. tyncen is 
tentatively translated in Toller by * barrel * or * bladder ' ; but it is 
really a diminutive of the Latin or Celtic tunnay and means * small 
skin.' The interesting point is that the passage of a river by men 
who support themselves by help of inflated skins is actually repre- 
sented on the Nineveh sculptures ; see Nineveh and Persepolis, by 
W. S. W. Yaux, p. 249 ; and Ralph's book on Swimming tells us 
that the practice still exists in the East. Some men use but one 
skin, which is placed beneath them ; but this requires an accurate 
poise, as on a bicycle, lest it should slip from under you. Two 
skins give a support like that of a tricycle. 

Tup, a ram; Tup-cat, a tom-cat; E.D.D. Cf. Swed. tupp, 
a cock; Norw. topp, a cock (lloss). 
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Wassail. Very little information about the famous word wassail 
is to be had from Stratmann, who merely refers to Hayelok, 
where the sb. wesssyl occurs at 1. 1246, and the vb. wesseylen, 
wosuylen at 11. 1737, 2098. As the verb is derived from the- 
sb., all that we have to rely upon for the ultimate etymology is 
the sb. fJoesBsyly which seems to be a Norman spelling. I have 
already noted that in the Eoyal Wills, e^. J. Nichols, p. 115, 
we find " un hanap dargent appellez wassail,^* a silver cup called 
ivassail ; a.d. 1382 ; and that the word occurs in Eobert of 
Gloucester, where we find Rowena saying to Yortigem : " Louerd 
king, washatfl,^^ 1. 2514 (v.r. tcashail, tcassaile, wasseyl); see also 
11. 2517, 2522. Here we have washayl correctly used as a form 
of salutation. But there is a much older account in Layamon, 
vol. ii. pp. 175-6 ; which records the forms of salutation, viz. 
**Leofue freond, wiBs hail; the other saei^ drinc hail" i.e. **Dear 
friend, was hail; the other saith, drinc haiV* We may here 
note that the later text has wassail as one word. As Layamon 
was translating from Wace, we find the true original passage in 
the edition of Wace by Dr. H. Andresen, vol. ii. p. 320, where 
the story is duly given, with the spelling weisseil, or, as one MS. 
has it, wesse heil (an obvious error for wes heil). These Norman 
forms do not rightly represent the A.S. wes Jidl, but rather its 
O. Norse equivalent *wes heill (with wes for ves, the old form of 
ver, be thou); cf. the 0. Saxon wes hil. The 0. Saxon wes 
occurs in the Heliand, 1. 5604 ; but is also spelt wis ; and in 
the Heliand, 1. 259, the Latin salutation Aue Maria is given as 
Mel wis thu, Maria, where the A.S. version has Sdl wes thu, 
Luke, i. 28 ; see my article in N. and Q. 10th S. iii. 455. See 
Be in N.E.D., p. 716, col. 3, and Hail, adj., in the same. 

Yaspen, Yespen, Oowpen. The E.D.D. gives yaspen, yespen, 
a double handful, as much as can be held in both hands together ; 
and gowpen in the same sense. See Gowpen in N.E.D., where there 
is a cross-reference to Yespen, It is worth while just to note that 
these words are almost identical, being from the same root, and 
only differing in the suffix. Oowpen is from Icel. yaupn, f., a 
double handful, from the base gaup-. This gaup- = A.S. geap^ 
ox>en, expanded, coincident as to form with geap, the second grade 
of the root-verb gSop-an, to take up, receive. From the base geap-, 
with the fem. suffix -«-5n-, we obtain a Teut. type ^gaup-s-Gn-^ 
A.S. ^geap'Se, f., represented by M.E. yep-se, pi. yepsen, which 
appears in Wright's Yocab. i. 147 (miswritten thepsene), to 
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translate the A.F. pi. gaUynes, i.e. double handfuls. By metathefiis, 
we have M.E. yespe^ in Prompt. Parv. p. 537, b.v. }eUpe, which is 
an abnormal form ; aod Way notes that Cotgrave, s. v. joinUe^ has : 
^'a double handful; in some countries of England it is called 
a f/ea^en, in others, a goppenfuU of." The word is very widely 
spread : cf. E. Fries, gapse^gepse ; Low G. g6pBe (Bremen), Low 6. 
gespBj gepse (Liibben), O.H.G. coufana, goufana (Schade), Bavar. 
gauffen, gauffel (Schmeller), Swed. gdpen. 
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COMPLETE INDEX TO THE NOTES ON 
ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

By the Rev. Professor Skeat. 

At various dates, from 1882 to 1906, I have contributed Notes 
on certain English Etymologies to the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society. A large number of these were reprinted in my 
book entitled " Notes on English Etymology,'' and published by the 
Clarendon Press in 1901, a few being suppressed that were found 
to be valueless. 

Since that date more Notes of the same kind have annually 
appeared in the Transactions for 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906, 
80 that they are now rather numerous and much scattered. The 
following index is intended to show at a glauce where each note 
may be found. 

Some words have been discussed more than once, but the 
information conveyed concerning them has usually been different. 
In a very few cases a note has unfortunately been repeated by 
oversight, for which I apologise. The worst case is the note on 
^ledger,' which was discussed in 1903, and again in 1905, in almost 
identical terms, but the article only occupies six lines. 

The following index is given in a much abbreviated form to save 
space, but can easily be made use of by any who will kindly glance 
at the explanation here given. 

The following is the meaning of the italic letters given in the 
Index. 



a. 


A note on " surround '* ; printed in the Transactions, 1882-4 ; 


p. 247. 


b. 


Word-list in the same, 1885-6-7; p. 1. 




e. 


Word-list in the same, 1885-6-7 ; p. 75. 




d. 


The same, 1885-6-7 ; p. 283. 




e. 


The same, 1885-6-7 ; p. 690. 




/. 


1888-90; p. 1. 




9- 


1888-90 ; p. 150. 




h. 


1888-90; p. 284. 




t. 


1891-4 ; p. 132. 




J- 


1891-4; p. 135. 




k. 


1891-4 ; p. 359. 
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/. 1899-1902; p. 261. 

0. Paper read on May 4, 1900 ; not printed in the Transactions. (Thm 
few words can only be found (together with a few more) in my Notes ot 
English Etymology, Oxford, 1901 ; which also contains nearly all in 
the lists noted above. But the following have been printed sinoe.) 

m, 1899-1902; p. 661. 

«. 1903-6 ; p. 145. 

p. 1903-6; p. 165. 

g, 1903-6; p. 247. 

r. 1903-6; p. 359. 

i. See Index of English Words derived from Mexican in the Transactions, 
1888-90 ; p. 149. Also the list of English words derived from West- 
Indian, on the same page. 

t. See Index including words of Brazilian and Peruvian origin in the 
Transactions, 1885-6-7 ; p. 96. 

I omit ; to avoid confusion with 0. Some words are discussed 
twice ; in such a case, I give both references. 

I regret that some of the notes are incorrect, but I have reason 
to believe that the percentage of these is not large. Several are 
right and have been made use of. 

w. w. s. 



Abos, kf acajou, «, accompliment, w, accoutre, h (p. 2), agouti, #, 
aiz, 0, aker, k, alaun (alaunt), j\ alchemistre, h (p. 3), alpaca, <, 
amaze, e, ananas, /, anatta (annotto), *, andiron, i, angard, q, 
areimen, 0, artichoke, e, askaunccs, f, atone, <?, awp, r, axolotl, s. 

Bandulorc, r, bantel,V, barbecue, «, barge, c, barrister, b (p. 3), 
baste (1), 0, baste (2), 0, baste, jt;, bat (1),/, bat (2), r, battel, r, 
batten, r, battle (adj.), r, battlement, ^, bedene, i, beef-eater, c, 
beggar, y, beltane, 0, berth, q, bewray, c, bezique, i, big, iw, birr, q, 
blaze, (/, blet, ^, blot, 0, blotch, 0, blue, c, bluff, d, boast, m, q, 
boat, w, boatswain, /, bonfire, «?, boose, k\ booty, dy bore, /, borken, ^, 
borstall, r, botargo, rf, e, box (Christmas), d^ brag, m, braid, (f, 
brake, r, breast-summer (bressomer), r, bredes, X-, brisket, m, 
bronze, O, brook, /, buccaneer, «, l)ud, 0, buffet, y, buggy, g, 
bugle, ;;^ build, d, 0, bulk, /, bull, c, buUacc, 0, bull-dog, /, 
bump, /, bun, O, bunney, y, burly, O, bush, r, buskin, r. 

Cacao, 8, cacique, «, cack, /, cad, ^, calf, /, campion, m, canard, 
7)1, cannibal, e, s, canoe, r, 8, cant, i', canticle, b (p. o), cantilever, 
«?», caoutchouc, b, s, cape, q, capibara, 8, carminative, e, carnival, 
</, carsar, q, cartridge, b (p. 4), cashew-nut, «, cassava, «, catgut, r, 
cat-in-the-pan, /, cayenne, «, cayman, «, ceiling (cieling), A, cento, 
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p, centronel, p, charter, e, chaudron, a, cheat, e, cheeta (cheetah), 
e, cheroot, e, chess, h, chete (cheat), t, chevisaunce, k, chevron, y, 
chilli, «, chime, r, chinampa, «, chocolate, «, chopine, <?, chorister, 
b (p. 3), Christmas-box, d, chronicle, b (p. 5), chum, m, chutny, tf, 
cieling, A, cinchona, d^, cipres (cypress), c, cistvaen, e, clever, h, 
clipper, 0, cloak, 0, clog, m, clopping, 0, cloves, /, coble, h, q^ 
cobra, d, e, coca, d, cocker, m, cockney, ^, cockroach, », cockshut, 
p, coffer, b (p. 4), cog, /, coke, n, cole, /, colibri, », colleen, e, 
collop, /, comely, m, compame, », con (1), b, condor, t, contango, 
m, contraband, d, copaiba, », copal, «, corrie, /, cosset, A, costrel. A, 
cosy, m, cot (cot-lamb), A, couchgrass, p, conguar, «, courser, /, 
cowl, «, cowry, e, cowslip, d, coy {see cuye), coyote, «, cozier, /, y, 
crack. A, craven, m, crayer (craier, craie, cray), A, crease, 0, 
creel, d, e, l, creem, /, cresset, y, crewel, q, crimp, q, cross. A, 
crow-bar, d, crowd, rf, crucible, », crumb, /, cudgel. A, /, cullis, A, 
curare {see wourali), curds, n, curl, q, curry, e, cury, », cut, /, 
cutter, n, cuttlefish, i», cuye (coy), s, 

Dacoit, tf, daker-hen, y, dally, 0, dandruff, 0, dank, I, dam, /, 
darnel, I, date (of the palm-tree), I, davit, rf, day, ^, daze, ^, 
debut, /, decoped, k, decoy, /, decretistre, b (p. 2), degare, k, 
dell, d, derring-do, j\ despot, y, dich, e, dicker (daykyr), », diddle, 
my dingy, e, dirk, j\ dismal, /, divinistre, b (pp. 2, 3), dog, /, /, q, 
dogger, A, doiley, rf, doll, rf, dolmen, c, dot. A, doublet, rf, dowle,/, 
drain, ^, drake, wj, draught-house. A, draughts. A, dray, k, dream, 
^, drivel, ^, drown, /, drum, e, drudge, m, drumble,* m, dub, 0, 
duck, ^, dude, 0, duds, d, duffer, d, duUor, t, dusk, ^, dye, y. 

Eager (eagre), /, earnest, /, earnest, m, ease, rf, eddy, (?, eery 
(eerie), d, eggs, n, emerald, p, engle (ingle), y, entice,/, Esquimaux, 
^, estreat, rf, exhaust, d, eynes, ^, eyot (ait), /. 

Fad, /, fadge, m, faggot, m, fake, ^, faldstool. A, fallow (2), y, 
fandango, e, fanteague, A, fat, e, fausere (fasoure, vasure), k, 
feckless, », feeze (feaze, pheeze), d, feon (pheon), /, feraunt, k, 
fester, d, fetish, d^ feuter, d, feuterer, «?, fever, e, fewte (feute), /, 
fib, /, fidget, w, filbert, y, t, firk, A, fit. A, fives. A, flabbergast. A, 
flannel, e, flaunt, m, flaw, A, flimsy, /, flip, ^, flirt, /, flotsam, /, 
flounder, «i, flue, m, fly, rf, fnatted, X:, fodding, ^, fog, m, foin,/, 
food, /, fool, tf, forbears, 0, forehead, p, frail, w, frampold, /, 
freestone, tf, fribble, m, frill, /, m, frisk, q, fuatted, X*, funk, ^, 
funnel, 0, furl, rf, furlong. A, futtocks, c. 

Gallant, A, gallop, /, gallowglas, (?, gambeson, A, gamboge, rf, 
gambol. A, game, /, gang, ^, gargalize, 0, gamep, A, gaudy 
Phil. Tram. 1906. 26 
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grene, 0, gavial, d, gawky, /, gay, A, geek, d, gele, k, gesaenen, i, 
gewgaw, /, ghazul, g, ghoul, A, gigging, A, gite (gyte), A, glaiTe, I 
glanders, c, glind, r, glory (hand of). A, gnu. O, gofish, j, 
goluptious, A, n, gooseberry, ^, gorce, /, gourd, A, goonnaiid, «, 
grampus. 0, graze, y, greengage, n, griddle, ^, », r, grift, i, 
gi'istle, n, grogram, n, groin, 0, groom, /, grove, n, grumnoiet {m 
groom), guanaco, ^, guano, ^, guava, «, guiacum, «, gull, n, gulp, ii, 
gurnard, n. 

HairifP, tf, hale. A, ham, n, hammock, «, hamper, /, harlot, », 
harrawnte, /:, hastelets, ^, hatchet, <^, haunch, O, haroc, A, hay, i^ 
hay riff, e, hay ward, e, hazy, y, hedge, ^, herb ive, A, hemshaw 
(heronsew), ^, hidalgo, ^, himland, X*, hitch, n, hobbledehoy, i, 
hockday (hokeday), d, ho'l, w, hog, A, »i, n, holt, e, hone, y, 
hope, kj hopple, /, hopscotch, d, horse-courser (horse-scorcer), /, 
huilpa, r, hurdygurdy, <?, hurlyburly, y, hurricane, #, hurry, ^, 
husk, 0, hutch, /. 

Idle (ydle), j\ iguana, «, ill, A, inkle, y, inkling, i, inveigle, i, 
ipecacuanha, t, irk, w, ive (herb ive), A, izzard, 0. 

Jack-of-the-clock, «, jag, n, jaguar, <, jalap, «, jane, f, jasper, 
^ (P- ^)> j^y» ^> j^*^^> ^'*» jereed (jcrreed), c, jerked beef, t^ jerkin, 
ft, jetsam,/, Jew's harp, /?, jibba, 0, junk (1), <?, jupon, d. 

Kelpie, rf, kennel (1), rf, ker, A, kevo. A, kick, n, kilderkin, f, 
kill, /, kit, w, kite, w, kraal, rf. 

Lagoon, d, lake. A, lampus, A, lampcrs (lawmpas). A, lancepesade 
(lanceprisado), ^, landlubber, 0, lanner (lanneiet), d^ lanyard, i^ 
larbonid, /, latch, h, lauen, k, launch, ^, laveer, ^, laye. A, lay- 
figure, (\ lea (1), A, lea (2) (lee), A, league, «, ledger, n, y, leet, 
y, legistre, i (p. 2), Lowisbani, O, liana (liane). A, lilt, f/, lime- 
hound, c, limpet, A, lingo, y, m, linn, /, lion, 0, listre, h (p. I), 
lither, f/, llamu, t, loach, q, loigne, y, loom, c, loon (1) (lown), </, 
loop, w, loose, Cy lop, r, lorayu, A, luues, j\ luscious, i, lush, 0, 
lyddite, O, lyngell,y. 

Macaw, «, nuiches, A, maguey, «, mahogany, «, maize, «, malapert, 
n, nmnati, *, nianchet, (), Mianeiple, h (p. 6), niandilion, e, mandril, 
/, mane, r, niani^o, t\ manioc, ^, nianito, g, niansell (masnel), k, 
marabout (marabou), y, inanasite, y, marchpane, d, marry Gip, A, 
marten, A, martiiipile, ;/, martlet, r, niascle, e, niasuel [see mansell), 
maunder, //, may-weed, h, mazurka, v, mazzard. A, mean, A, 
mean it, 0, nuck, r, mee.sc (mees), //, meloeotone, A, menial, r, 
merelles, //, mes, /•, mididone, ?', milk, A, millint r, rf, minx, <f, 
misteiy, 7, mite, //, mub, rf, moceassin, y, muidore, <f, moist, », 
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moUand, A, moonets, h, montanto (montant), A, moo, 0, moose, ^, 
motet, n, moy, d^ mojBOUD, j\ mug, /, mugwort, q, r, mulatto, g, 
mulligatawny, e, mundungus, d^ mustang, «, musty, n, mutchkin, /. 

Nailbourn, r, nar-fish, r, nautch, e, neap, ^, nenupher (nuphar), 
y, nest, y, news, /, nightshade, 0, Nizam, e, node, n, noggin, n, 
noose, 0, nosegay, e, notch, O, not-pated, A, nullah, *, numbles, /, y. 

Obsidian, /, oca, t, occamy, c, ocelot, «, odam, A, ombre, <^, 
omelet, h, one, <^, ornithology, r, orra, e, ostrich, A, oubit, j\ oust, ^, 
overweening, |?. 

Paddock, d, pail, /, paleis (palis), A, Pall-mall, <^, pampas, /, 
pamper, n, pamphlet, /, pandours, /, papaw-tree, «, paramatta, d^ 
para^ang, y, parch, ^, parget, /, parodie, j\ parramatta, d, participle, 
b (p. 5), partlet, A, partridge, h (p. 4), pawn, «', pay, /, pear, q, 
pearl, «, peccary, 0, pechelyne. A, pedigree, 0, peep, /, pentacle, /, 
peridote (perydote), y, », pers. A, peruse, 0, Peter-see-me, /, 
petunia, «, pheeze, dy pheon, /, philosopher, b (p. 4), picaniony 
(pickaninny). A, pickabuck, d^ pickle, O, pie, «, pilcrow, d, pile, y, 
pillowbeer, n, pin, e, pinfold, y, pirogue, «, pisane. A, pixy, 0, 
plack, y, plash, f, plot (1), dy poldavy, p, policy, 0, polka, e, 
polo, tf, poltroon, O, pomander, «, /, pomet,y, pompelmoose (pomple- 
moose), A, poncho, 0, pony, «', q, porter, d, posnet, e, /, posset, j\ 
pot, 0, pot (to go to), /, potato, «, potenere. A, potwalloper, O, 
pour, O, pourpoint (purpoint), O, pray, j\ prepense, j\ principle, 
b (p. 5), prise (prize), rf, proffer, n, provender, b (p. 5), prowl, O, 
prune (1), », puddle, 0, puggety, e^ puke, q, pull. A, pulque, «, 
puma, ^, punch, n, puncheon, 0, punt (at cards), /, purse, /, puss, A, 
pyked. A, pyned, A. 

Quagga, 0, quandary, O, quassia. A, quean, A, quemes. A, 
quert,y, quill, 0, quillet, py quilt,/, quinine, ty quinsy, 0, quip, y, 
quiz, e. 

Babbit, m, ^, rack, p, racket, q, raddle, q, radevore, A, rail, y, f , 
raimen (ray men), 0, rancho (ranch), ^, rankle, j\ rate, e, rathe, y, 
reasty, 0, recheat, y, recover (recuperate), r, reel, y, reest (rest), 
^y refit, A, reheten, y, relay, 0, relish, 0, rencian, y, repudiate, y, 
respice, y, reveille, rf. A, rezzle, j', ribbon, 0, rid, y, rideled, y, 
rigadoon, |?, rigol. A, rill, y, ri veiled, /, rivulet, c, roach, «, roam, O, 
roan, »>, «, robbins. A, rogue, r, roistering, 3 (p. 3), rother, y, 
iTun, <?, e, rummer, r, runt, y, rust, y, rye, 0. 

Sag, p, Sambo, e, samovar, y, sanap, /, sapajou, *, sarce (scarce), 
f\ saunter, b, sausage, b, savanna)), d, scabbard, e, scabious, y, 
scale, y, scamble, A, scan, i, scavenger, 0, scholes, r, scorch, 0, 
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aootdh, 0, aooor, A, toraggj, 0, toieesy 0, mtew^ p, fleriddsii, 0, 
BoroyleSy d^ wttw»e^ ji, sear (akirr), A, tcntdi, O, teDnety d, Beqm, 
g, aere, y, serif (seriph, ceriph), /« aerval, jf, •errioe-tieey i, eeC» i, 
shsddodky A, shah, il» share* A, aliatter, / ahear^watery f » ahingle, 
«» ahire, A, ahoo» ff, shrike, n, sigh, r, sigh-olout, A, silt, jp, aimh, 
|», mAin, jf, skeUam, il, skirr, A, skirret (skemt)» A, slab, r, 
sUde, jiy slamiDerkin, 0, slattern, p^ sleave (sleaTe-silk), r, aleasj, 
p, aledge, jf, aleigh, •; alash» p^ slat, jir, smolt, p, aaoose, p^ 
4, snoatyjp, soak,y, soam, 0, aopkister, h (p. 3), sophj, y, 
A, soose (sowse), /, sot, r, sowans, p, soj, e, spaneel, O, sparrer, k, 
spigot, |f, spree, d, sprint, 0, sprooe, 3, stalemate, r, stalk, $, 
stalwart. A, stammer. A, staniel, /, stele, A, stenoil, p^ steward,/, 
stivoor, A, stockade, /, stodge, «, stook, /, p, stop. A, l^ stoop 
(stoop), 0, stoar, A, strand, n, q^ struggle, p, stub, 4, sturdy, r, 
subdue, 0, surround, a, swag, ji, swan-hopping, i^ swig, r, awitA, 
|i, syllable, h (p. 5). 

Tag (teg), r, telle ne in tuoh, A, tan, jr, tankard, ( tapioea, i, 
tapir, ^, tare, /, tartan, d, tarrier, n, tassel (1), e, tatter-demallioa, $, 
tattoo, c, taut) / taw, 0, tawdry, i, tayt, A, ted, d^ teetotum, I, 
teneling, A, tomes. A, terrier, /, testament, f , teueling. A, thaooes, A» 
theorbo, ^, thief (in a candle), /, thistle, ^, threshold, d^ tkalged, i, 
tiny, 0, tipen, A, tit-tot-to, 0, tobacco, «, tola, «, tomato, «, topsy- 
turry, d, tornado, /, totoz, A, toucan, ^, tout, 0, transom, A, tranter, 
y, trashes, A, travertine, e, trajercs, ;, treacle, h (p. 6), treasure, h 
(p. 4), treieted, A, troched, A, troth, ^, truck, 0, tucker, d, tufa, », 
tuffet, ^, tuly, 0, tun, r, tup, r, tutty, ^, twiddle, f, twill, 0, 
twirl, ^, twitch, A, Tybalt, A, typhoon, d. 

Underway, q, unkek, A, upbraid, q. 

Yade, /. vagrant, e, /, A, valance, /, vambrace, d^ veranda 
(verandah), tf, vewter,/, vicuna, ^, vole, O. 

Wall-eyed, e, wallop, 0, wassail, r, watohet, rf, wave, ^, way- 
faring, ^, wayzgoose, j\ weak, /, wearish, «, wheedle, /, whioche, /, 
whimbrel, /, whinyard, d, q, whisky, dy wigwam, ^, windlass, #, 
windren, X% wishy-washy, 0, wourali, «, writhe, k. 

Yam, ^, Yankee, r, yaspen (yespen, gowpen), r, yaw, 0, yokel, 
#, yucca, *, yuly.y. 



NOMINALE 8IVE VERBALE. 
Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat. 

While lately examining MS. Ee. 4. 20 in the Uniyersity Library, 
which contains several pieces in Anglo-French, I was particularly 
interested by a '' Nominale siue Yerbale in Gallicis cum expositione 
eiusdem in AngL'cis," which I took an early opportunity of copying 
out. I now print it for the especial use of the editors of the New 
English Dictionary, as it obviously contains material which ought 
to be readily accessible to them. 

It may be that a large number of the terms included tell us 
nothing new. That the F. corps means body, and the F. teite 
means heu$de or hiod, are familiar facts ; but there must be many 
ottier equivalent expressions that are remarkable or rare, either as 
r^^aids the French or the English name, or both. For example, 
the very first line not only gives us corp$ and tesU^ but the more 
interesting hanapel, explained by Godefroy as meaning (1) a small 
goblet, dimin. of hanap, and (2), figuratively, a skull. The M.E. 
for 'skull' is given as heuedpanne, i.e. headman. The N.E.D. 
duly records head-pan, with but one M.E. example, viz. from 
"SirBevis." 

I have endeavoured to give the MS. just as it stands, for obvious 
reasons ; and have added a verbal Index of the French and 
English words separately. 

I have numbered the lines in such a way as to distinguish the 
Tienoh from the English. In the original, lines 1 and 2 are 
written in the same line, but with a break between : — ' Corps teste 
& hanapel . . Body heuede & heuedpanne.' It is best to count 
this line as two. 

The Nominale begins on fol. 162 (formerly 133), and is written 
in double columns ; coL 2 begins at 1. 93. Fol. 162, back, begins 
with L 185, and col. 2 with 1. 275. Fol. 163 begins with 1. 369, 
and ooL 2 with L 436. Fol. 163, back, begins with 1. 524, and 

1 
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col. 2 with 1. 606. Fol. 164 begins with L 686, and ool. 2 wift 
1. 750. FoL 164, back, begins with 1. 801, and coL 2 with L 847; 
and after 1. 888 there is a small blank space. 

On the back of fol. 208 occurs a piece written at the same 
time or very soon afterwards, which relates to the 14th year d. 
Edward III (1340-1). This may perhaps indicate the date, tu. 
about A.D. 1340. There are several pieces in the same hand, and 
the scribe was probably a professional scrivener, whose bosmea 
was to make copies. Perhaps we may conclude that this Nominale 
here exists in a copy made about 1340 from an older one, possiblj 
of the thirteenth century. 

The text is evidently the work of a Gorman scribe, who makes 
the usual mistakes. We may note heref ear, 12; hax^ ax, 587; 
held0f old age, 348. Also tcan, when, 134; mlbaretoe, wheel- 
barrow, 218; welus, wheels, 866; toeston, whet-stone, 513; etc. 
He has trouble over ^ht ; as in lictithy lighteth, 601 ; draeU^ 
draught, 880 ; mf/^th, might, 282 ; nouth, nought, 370. He writes 
th for t ; ffoth, goat, 725 ; slethuth, sleeteth, 585. He interchanges 
V and to or u; hence cove is 'cow,' 721 ; but lowe is *iove,' 298; 
cf. $chew$i, sheaves, 314. Eemarkable forms are hookusy oaks, 649; 
hw, yew, 667. He actually confuses J? with ^ ; as in ^reuehitk^ 
thrashethy 120; ^auynge^ thawing, 591. The third person singular 
ends, impartially, in -ethy -ithf -uth, -yth, -us; and the pp. in -ed, -id^ 
'Ud, 'Ut (206). Note the contractions : M. = man ; W. = woman ; 
F. = femme ; 11. 84-402. A very few glosses occur; as at U. 261, 
380, 616, 715, 726, 734, 800. At the last reference but one, 
fe. means * feminine,' as at 1. 726. 

The scribe has even sometimes miswritten the French, and fails 
to distinguish between n and u, and even, at times, between e and 
t. Of a few forms I am not certain, as shown by the mark 
indicating a query. For further remarks see p. 27*. 

In many passages, this Nominale resembles the treatise of Walter 
de Bibbesworth (Bibsworth), printed in "Wright's first Volume of 
Vocabularies, pp. 142-174; but it is not quite the same thing, 
and treats of matters in a different order. By way of similarity 
we may compare the following : — 

* Tar le gel now* auons glas 

Et de glas vient v^rglas ' ; Nomtnak, 576. 

* Pur le gele nous awomus glas, 

Et pluvye e gele fount vereglas' ; JF. de B,j p. 160. 
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eoL 2 with L 60B. FoL 1G4 begina with L 686, and coL 2 ini 
t 760, FoL 164, back^ begma with L 801 » and coL 2 with L 847; 
and after L 888 there is a email blaBk space. 

On the back of fol, 208 oceura a piece written at the same 
time OF V€iy soon afterwards, which relates to the 14 th year ol 
Edward III (1 340-1 ), This may perhaps indicate the date, to. 
about A.D. 1340. There are several pieees in the same hand, aod 
the scribe was probably a professional scrivener, whoae bnsine« 
was to make copies. Perhaps we may coneltide that this l^ominalft 
here ejtiets in a oopy made about 1340 horn an older ondj poaaiblf 
of the thirteenth century. 

The text is evidently the work of a Norman scribe, who makes 
the usual mistakes* We may note A^rtf, ear, 12; ^ax, ax, 537; 
h^ld^t old age, 348, Also wan^ when, 134 j mlh&rewSf wheel- 
barrow, ^18* weim, wheels, 8G6 ; witton, whet-atone, 513; etc. 
He has trouble ovor ^ht ; as in iktitkf lighteth^ 601 ; dr^eUt 
draught, 880; mygth, might, 282; nouth^ nought, 370, He writ«i 
thi^T t; goth, goat, 725 ; slit hut h, sleeteth, 585* He inten:haagi» 
p and w Of u; hence coi^e is 'cow,' 721 ; but Imm is * love,' 29&j 
ef- $chewe«, sheaves, 314* Hemarkablo forma are hooku9^ oaks^ 64S>; 
Ait, yew, 667. He actually confuses }? with ^ ^ as in ^nuchitK ^ 
thrash eth, 120; )auynge^ thawing, 59 L The third person singuki 
ends, impartially, in -eth^ -ith, -uthf -yth, -im; and the pp. in -ed^ -id, 
'Udj 'Ut (206). Note the contractions : M. = man ; "W. = woman; 
F. = femme ; 11. 84-402. A very few glosses occur ; as at 11. 261, 
380, 616, 715, 726, 734, 800. At the last reference but one, 
fe. means * feminine/ as at 1. 726. 

The scribe has even sometimes miswritten the French, and fails 
to distinguish between n and ti, and even, at times, between e and 
t. Of a few forms I am not certain, as shown by the mark 
indicating a query. For further remarks see p. 27*. 

In many passages, this Nominale resembles the treatise of Walter 
de Bibbesworth (Bibsworth), printed in Wright's first Volume of 
Vocabularies, pp. 142-174; but it is not quite the same thing, 
and treats of matters in a different order. By way of similarity 
we may compare the following : — 

' Par le gel not^ auons glas 
Et de glas vient vdrglas ' ; Nbminale, 576. 

< Fur le gele nous awomus glas, 
Et pluvye e gele fount vereglas' ; W. de B.^ p. 160. 




NOMINALE SIVE VERHALK, 

Frount face et sureili 

Forhede rimge and broweB 
Oiel pauper* pumel et cils 

The eelede appul and brjn 
Albume del oicl ct chacie 

Whyte of the ee and gounde 
Nes tendroun et narie 

Noie grifitul and nose-thurles 
lowfi temples ot iemoun 

Cheke ikonQWongu aad here-Ust^ 
BiJ-be boneho et mentoa« 

Berde mouthe and cbyn 
Leuere baa et mfichelera 

Nether-lippus and chftulea 
Leuere suBoue et me&selers 

Ouer-lippd and wangtethe 
lungjues et palet 

Gomes and the roof of the mouth 
Dentz forcynz lang^ et filet 

Forteth tung*? and stryngfl 
Gorge gule et forcele 

T^roto-bolle and canel-bon 
Fjs peitrine et mamcHe 

Brest brestbon and tete 
Ventre hynea et vmbil 

Wombe schera and natiele 
Qujces genoil et ponoil {m) 

Tbeea kne and flank 
Vyt coyloun et furchur* 

Fyntul b^lok and grejnes 
Garet lam be et la sure 

Har»me leggt? and the calf 
Tolouw pec plaunte et kyuyl 

Hele fot bal and ancle 
Vngle ele et vrtil 

Ifayle angenaylo and too 
Nages reynz et costeez 

Buttokkes lyndas and ribbos 
Bos eechyno et custez 

Bak bakbon and Fydes 



16 



20 



U 
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NOMINALE SIVE TEHBALE, 



I 



The order of matt<sra is so different that I here subjoia a brief 

[Table of Cont«nta of the Kominale, with referances to the 

loorrfiBpoiiding pages in Wright's text. I only give the prineipal 

categories; there are others included within these, owing to the 

, diaenrdTe habits of tho writer* 

1. Bu4g of the Botly ; l-Tfl; ITrt., pp. 144-8. 

2. Natural noises and AettoiiA of Men attd Women ; 77-422 i 

3. AsaemblJefl; 423-7. 

4. Of hmmng a house ; 428-483 ; Wrt., pp. 169, 170. 

5. Utessils; 484-663; Wrt., pp. 156^8, 170-2. 

6. Windii and storms ; 564-603; Wrt.. p. 160. 

7. Of breaking thmjjA ; 604-61-') ; Wtt,, p* 172. 

8. A Uvf pons ; 618-633 ; Wrt,, p, 145. 
». Some red thiJjgs ; 634-645; Wrt.. p, 153. 

10. Of trees; 646-693; Wrt., pp. 162-3. 

11. Of heasts; 694-741: Wrt., p. I6fl* 

12. NoIbos of beasts; 742^761 ; Wrt., p. 15^, 

13. Hertb of beasts; 762-774 ; Wrt., p, 151. 

14. Of hirdfl; 775-821 ; Wrt., pp. 164-i5. 

15. Flockflof hii^; 821^835; Wrt., p. 161. 
le. Ifotsea of hirdfl ; 836-852. 
17. Parts of a plough find cart; 853-888; Wrt.^ pp. 167-9* 



iFrtm MS, Camh. Uni?. lib. Ee, 4. 20, fd. 162 (133).] 

Hominale siue Verbale lE Galliof^ cnm 
expo^/f/one eiuadem in Anglioia 

Corps teste et* hanapel 

Body heu€de and'^ heiiedpaime 
Et p[e]iP cre&ccant &ur la peal 

And hertf growo[ii]de on the* ekyiL 
ToTip canel et cerael 

Toppe tey and the hrayne 
Greue fountayne et hatercl 

Bched molde and senile 
Col venoon et fossolet 

Nekko fax was and nekkehole 
Lapet oraile et molot 

Dewelapptf here and herehole 



13 



» k it M»$i thwuffhoui /or ei~ 

* 4 it Mwf ihrmtffhotU/or and* 

> Second letter ffasedf and third ladistincii 

* je it medfor }>e throtufhoutf an^ )'t for )rat. 
for f in other wordu* 



I prfnt fh where f is wnttea 





NOMINALE SIVE VERBALE. O' 

Espaules liusscl et bras 

Schulders armehole and arme 
Cov ne coute ne lerrai pas 

Wriste elbowe ne schal I leue 56 

Ponce poynoun et les meyns 

Thonmbe knokil and the handes 
Deiez cieles et galeyns 

Fyngres wortwales and ^espons 60 

Claie panme et poyne 

£ak lonf and handefuUe 
Poyn poucew et paumee 

Fuste Tnche and spanne 64 

Dedeynz le ventre de cheoun 

Inwyth the wombe of man 
Est coer foie et pomoun 

Is herte lyn^r and longes 68 

Espleen bowelles fel et reinonn 

Milte ^Aarmes galle and kedeney 
Estomak nerues enuyronn 

Mawe senues abonte 72 

Yeynes rate et farsne 

Veynes mjgge and mydreme 
Yessie sang et chare erne 

Bledder^ blode and rawe flesch 76 

De la noyse et des faits q^ 
homme natorelment fedt 

Homme parle et espire 

Man spekyth and vndyth 80 

Femme teinge et suspire 

"Woman pantyth and sykyth 
Homme bale et babeie 

M. drauelith and wlaffyth 84 

F. bale et bleseie 

W. galpyth and wlispyth 
Homme nause et nassie 

M. snyffyth and snyuelith 88 

F. belt et mange mye 

W. drynkyth and etyth cromtM 
Homme cyngulte et snssie 

M. belkyth and gronyth 92 




NOMIWALK BIXM %^IIBALE, 



Lool 2] 



F. bale at some 

W. hoppith and karith 
HcMHme maehe et loreie 

M- chewith aud jeakitb 
F* traneglute et ferueie (ite) 

W. swoleirith and ixiTsgcth 
Ho^icQe dolt et aoungo 

M. elepith and dremjth 
F» leaohe et ro tinge 

W, liklLltli and gnawitli 
Homme fowo wftrence 

M. deketh madyr 
F* gemele et tence 

W. momellth and chidith 
Hofiime fieri ot eoinbate 

M. smjtith and ^ctith 
F* est pnte la gent fiate 

W. is hore the folko flaterith 
Homme faiiche de pr^ andene 

M. mawitk of mede a swath 
F. do berbit tou«de ley no 

W. of echope clippith wullo 
Homme bordo fende et table sye 

IL cleujtb the horde and sawilh 
F. ble Bye et fensf esparplie 

W. echeruth come and muk spredith 
Homme ble vente et hate 

M, come wyndowith and jresachith (tic) 
F. p»r ajeste dorge grate 

W. for awne of barly elawith 
Homme de ctirreie eat cente 

M. wit^ a thongs is gurde 
P, tifitr* drap ot toynt 

"W, weuyth clothe and letyl^ 
Homme chauntaunt relement plue[r]t 

Syngyng* man silden wepnth 
F. veugle a pareie ahurt 

Blynde woma» hurtith to wal 
Homme plede et toile pi^r glebe 

M> motlth and slriuyth for tit of kyrko 



m 



104 



m 



lis 



NOMINALB SIYB TKKBALK. S*^ 

The order of matters is so di&rent tliat I here subjoin a brief 
Table of Contents of the Nominale, with references to the 
corresponding pages in Wright* s text I only gire the principal 
categories ; there are others included within these, owing to the 
discursiye habits of the writer. 

1. PftrtB of the Body ; 1-76 ; Wrt, pp. 144-8. 

2. Natural noises and Actions of Men and Women ; 77-422. 

3. Assemblies; 423-7. 

4. Of building a house; 428-483; Wrt, pp. 169, 170. 
6. Utensils; 484-663; Wrt, pp. 166-8, 170-2. 

6. Winds and storms; 664-603; Wrt, p. 160. 

7. Of breaking things ; 604-615; Wrt, p. 172. 

8. A few puns ; 618-633 ; Wrt, p. 146. 

9. Some red things ; 634-645; Wrt., p. 163. 

10. Of trees; 646-693; Wrt, pp. 162-3. 

11. Of beasts; 694-741; Wrt, p. 166. 

12. Noises of beasts ; 742-761 ; Wrt., p. 162. 

13. Herds of beasts; 762-774; Wrt., p. 161. 

14. Ofbiids; 776-821; Wrt, pp. 164-6. 

15. Flocks of birds; 821-836; Wrt, p. 161. 

16. Noises of birds; 836-862. 

17. Fuis of a plough and cart ; 863-888 ; Wrt., pp. 167-9. 

[JWnh MS. Camb. Uniy. lib. Ee. 4. 20, fol. 162 (133).] 

Hominale sine Verbale in GallioM oum 
expo^tWone eiusdem in Anglioii 

Corps teste et^ hanapel 

Body heuede and' heuedpanne 
Et p[e]il' cresceant but la peal 

And her^ growe[n]de on the* skyn 4 

Toup canel et ceruel 

Toppe tey and the brayne 
Oreue fountayne et haterel 

Sched molde and senile 8 

Ck>l venoun et fossolet 

Nekke faxwaz and nekkehole 
Lapet oraile et molet 

Dewelapptf here and herehole 12 

I it i$ m$d throughout for et, 

* it i$ mod throughout for and, 

* Seeood letter erased, and third indistinct 

« ye M mod for be throughout, and yt for >at. I print th where y is written 
for > in other words. 



NOMINALE 8IVE VERBALB. 

Frount face et suicils 

Forhede visage and browes 
Oiel paupers pumel et cils 

The eelede appul and biyn 16 

Albnme del oiel et chacie 

Wbyte of the ee and goonde 
Nes tendroun et narie 

Nose gristul and nose-thorles 20 

lowe temples et iernoun 

Cheke ^Aonewong^f and here-list^ 
Barbe bouche et mentouw 

Berde mouthe and chyn 24 

Leuere bas et machelers 

Nether-lippuB and chaoles 
Lenere susane et messelers 

Ouer-lippe and wangtethe 2^ 

longyues et palet 

Gomes and the roof of the month 
Dentz foreynz lang^ et filet 

Forteth tung^ and stryng^ 82 

Gorge gule et forcele 

2%rote-bolle and canel-bon 
Pjs peitrine et mamclle 

Brest brestbon and tete 36 

Ventre hynes et vmbil 

Wombe scher^ and nauele 
Quyces genoil et pencil (sic) 

Thees kne and flank 40 

Vyt coyloun et furchur^ 

Pyntul ballok and greynes 
Garet lambe et la sure 

Hamme legg^ and the calf 44 

Taloun pee plaunte et kyuyl 

Hele fot bal and ancle 
Vngle ele et vrtil 

Nayle angenayle and too 4H 

Nages reynz et costeez 

Buttokkes lyndos and ribbes 
Dos eschyno et custez 

Bak bakbon and sydes 52 



NOMINALE SIVE VBRBALB. 9* 

F. treche mene pur deduyt 

W. the ryng leduth for ioye 
Homme malade gist en liter 

Sikeman lith in hors-bere 216 

Et vn coueret en brut^ 

And the crepul in the wilbar^we 
Homme mort gist en cauntele [or tauntele] 

Dedman lith in ber^ 220 

Et luy fole vngle (sic) en brandele 

And the fol houyth in the tottir 
Homme en verger creker ente 

M. in the ^erde bolastre ympnth 224 

F. en cousti'tf serche lente 

W. in the seyme syketh the note 
Homme de nuger pluche noyz 

M. of walnote-trtf plukith note 228 

£t fait fagotes de subboys 

And makith kydus of vndre-wode 
Homme pur lynchel seme lynoys 

M. for schete sowith lynsede 232 

Et pur cordes seme canoys 

And for ropes hempe-sede 
Homme en gardeyn arace nauet 

M. in the jerde pullith nepas 236 

Et F. de bonche sue bauet 

And W. fro the mouth wipith drauelyng# 
Homme pur labour sue 

M. for trauayle swutith 240 

F. apr^s suonr se sue 

W. afttfr swote here wipith 
Homme pur aleyne tret et suffle 

M. for onde drawith and blowith 244 

F. en dormant ruffle 

W. in slepyngtf routith 
Bien puissent ils oreiler^ 

"Wil mone thay roune 248 

Qe gisent sur vn oreiler 

That lyne on a pilowe 
Homme apr^s dormer se espr^che 

M. aftur slepe romuth hym 252 



6* NOMINALE 8IVE VERBALB. 

F. bale et sossie [ooL 2] 

W. hoppith and karith 
Hoffime mache et loreie 

M. chewith and jeakith 96 

F. transglute et ferueie {iic) 

W. swolewiih and mysgoth 
Homme dort et soungo 

M. slepith and dremjth 100 

F. lesohe et roange 

W. likkith and gnawith 
Homme fowe warence 

M. delueth madyr 104 

F. gemele et tence 

W. momelith and chidith 
Homme fieri et combate 

M. smytith and fictitb 108 

F. est pute la gent flate 

W. is bore the folke flateritb 
Homme fauebe de pr# andene 

M. mawitb of mode a swatb 112 

F. de berbit tounde leyne 

"W. of schepe clippitb wuUe 
Homme borde fende et table sye 

M. cleuytb the borde and sawith 116 

F. ble sye et fenz esparplie 

W. schenith come and muk spredith 
Homme ble vente et bate 

M. come wyndewith and jresschith («V) 120 
F. pur areste dorge grate 

W. for awne of barly clawitb 
Homme de curreie est cente 

M. with a thongs is gurdc 124 

F. tistrtf drap et teynt 

W. weuytb clothe and letyth 
Homme cbauntaunt relement plue[r]t 

Syngyngtf man silden weputh 128 

F. veugle a pareie ahurt 

Blynde woman hurtith to wal 
Homme plede et toile ipur glebe 

M. motith and striuyth for rit of kyrke 132 



KOMINALE SITE VBRBAUL ~ 

F. canke quant fait glebe 

W. tredith wm a makyth a dot 
Homme foi^ f er et qidueiv 

M. smethuth Inm and oopir 136 

F. Yse nase et criaer* 

W. werath aeae [<(Mr aene] and riddell 
Homme cbace teasoim et lener 

M. hxmtith brokke and hari 140 

F. iungyues coaer» de leu^re 

W. gomes helith wttA the lippe 
Homme vende eyre par la liu^re 

li. selluth wax by the pounde 144 

F. enprmt enfant stir liu^re 

W. lemyth chylde on boke 
Homme ioyne osyloun en hay 

M. doth a plou-reste in the bem 14S 

Femme roste oseloun dun hay 

W. bredith a goselyng w«tA a hegg# 
Homme mome et nees muche 

M. snyfterith and nose snyt 152 

F. coupe ptir vn muche 

W. spitelith for a flie 
Homme esquele emple de luche 

M. dissch fuUuth with the ladel 166 

F. coife de lucher luche 

W. oft with slikeston slikyth 
Homme seriement sule 

M. myrilike wysteluth 160 

F. humblement hule 

W. mekelike goulith 
Homme lide sur verglas 

M. sliduth yp-on hyse 164 

F. ercule {iie) et cheet baa 

W. waggi[t]h and falluth lowe 
Homme morde et cachyne 

M. bitith and grennyth 16S 

F. ad self et feyme 

W. hath thrigte and hongw* 
Homme touoe et st^moe 

IL cowftA and nesith 173 



8* NOMINALE SIVE VERBALE. 

F. iupe et ledement hue 

W. houtith and foule stotith 
Homme doile guenyle 

M. wftA ee starith 176 

Femme doile cjnile 

W. wftA ee twynkeluth 
Ho»ime doile clune 

M. with ee wynkyth 180 

F. saunz groyn fane (?) 

W. wft^-oute snoute wrotitli 
Homme doile recleie 

M. witA ee baggith 184 

F. de ramoun baleie [fol. 162, back] 

W. witA besome sweputh 
Homme de martel fiert sur endome 

M. wttA hamtir smyt on the anfelde 188 

F. laed et chowes hume 

W. mylk and wortis soupith 
Homme verge de condre torte 

M. ^erde of hasul writhus 192 

F. chace anatyn de reorte 

"W. dryuyth the doke with a wipp^ 
Homme ad lambe rugerolee 

M. hath leggtf maselede 196 

F. ad face verolee 

"W. hath face pokky* 
Homme ad la iowe enflestr^ 

M. hath the cheke welewed 200 

F. ad la gorge enlestwe 

W. hath the throte frekenede 
Homme ad le col pilouu« 

M. hath the nekke hery 204 

F. ad la cov roynoutw 

"W. hath the wriste scabbut 
Homme de corde seyn sonne 

M. with rope belle ryngguth 208 

F. dit moun pee tonne 

"W. says my fete sleputh 
Homme araspe arbre pwr fruyt 

M. clymbuth the tree for fruyt 212 

* JFriifiti policy (<m twtal). 



NOMINALE SIVE VERBALE. »' 

F. treche mene pur deduyt 

W. the ryng leduth for ioye 
Homme malade gist en liter 

Sikeman lith in hors-bere 216 

Et vn coueret en hrxxter 

And the crepul in the wilbar^we 
Homme mort gist en cauntele [or tauntele] 

Dedman lith in ber^ 220 

Et luy fole VDgle {tie) en brandele 

And the fol houjth in the totur 
Homme en verg^ creker ente 

M. in the ^erde bolastre ymputh 224 

F. en coustr^ serche lente 

W. in the seyme syketh the nete 
Homme de nuger pluche noyz 

M. of walnote-trtf plukith note 228 

£t fait fagotes de subboys 

And makith kydus of yndre-wode 
Homme pur lynchel seme lynoys 

M. for Bchete sowith lynsede 232 

Et pur cordes seme canoys 

And for ropes hempe-sede 
Homme en gardeyn arace nauet 

M. in the jerde pullith nepus 236 

Et F. de bouche sue bauet 

And W. fro the mouth wipith drauel7ng# 
Homme pur labour sue 

M. for trauayle swetith 240 

F. apr^s suour se sue 

W. aft^ swote here wipith 
Homme pur aleyne tret et suffle 

M. for onde drawith and blowith 244 

F. en dormant ruffle 

W. in slepyngtf routith 
Bien puissent ils oreiler^ 

Wil mone thay roune 248 

Qe gisent sur vn oreiler 

That lyne on a pilowe 
Homme apr^s dormer se espr^che 

M. aftur slepe romuth hym 252 



14* 



NOMINALE SIVE VERBALE. 



Et de ueroBB tut rongee 

And with moutys gnawjm 
De sabilaufi (tiV) eet fait true 

wi'tA al Tnako a bore 
Et scie filee pa^see le liou 

And bristul Mredad passith the stede 
P«r-qoy ne mynge ane et vrrder 

Wy pissith nout doke and ruddoc 
Come fait asce et vereder 

As the assc and the forsteie 



411 



Assemble de gantz propremeiit 

Firrlement tie Boys Conseil de Euoaqci^ 

Assemble de Counter Brut de Barons 424 

Aray do Chiualers Route de Esquiers 
Frape de Clere Compaigoie de damys 

Lure de pucela Eoute de Burgcs Route de Bibaudes 




Les propretees comeut ho/^ime doyt edifler aa meatom 

Qe Tout edifier nur estage^ 42S 

Wo-ao wole house 
Couieot qil soit riche et eage 

Riche and wys 
Primes deit a sou escieut 432 

At hia wytyugg* 
Sercher boE fimdement 

Berche a gode grouude 
Leuer deit mure et messew [coL 2] 435 

Wal and gonele 
De sablon chaux et de piew 

WiU sonde lym and stou 
Amont cochera pt*r feare meooa 440 

Cktmhle heess ot cheueroun 

Hoof firstrfl (m) and Eparrtf 
Treefe et gueuchisoiia 444 

Bemes and ribresenei 



i 
1 



1 Here eoeh entry occupies a whole tine ; I put two estrias into ow line tod 
tbJfw into 1, 427 to save space. 
' HeTG again tlio Auglo-Fiencb and tbe English are written In the utm lioe. 



KOMINALE 8IVE VERBALE. 15* 

Clowes kyuyls et guenchons 

Kayle? pynnes and lathes 
Traches et trencbons 448 

SoUe-trees and splentes 
Et meynte autr^ gobons 

And many otber cuttyngM 
Piler desouz le poutr^ 452 

Post vndur the giste-tree 
Et bons selions mettez outr^ 

And gistes lay abouen 
Et puis feteez la plauncie 456 

And sitben make tbe floore 
De boorde ou piastre b»^ pauye 

Of boorde oUier mort^ planyd 
Al hoes cooient suz-lyme 460 

To the dore be-houeth ^Aresschewold 
Et gemelees fichez en lyme 

Dore trees set in the Mresschewold 
Et y^euels et gons 464 

Hengelus and hokus 
Et graps et appenduz 

Stapul and haspe 
Cleket clef et serure 468 

Latche keye and lok 
Sere veroil et ctfrrure 

Barre slot and stapul 
Auxi il deit estr^ 472 

Al-so ^Aere shulde be 
A coustes bon fenestra 

On the sydus gode wyndowes 
Astre chenet et aumare 476 

Herthe hed-bronde and louere 
Et pt«r feu vn aumayre 

And for smoke a smoke-hole 
Ore soit cou^ one tiel ou cene 480 

Hilde With tile or wtt^ schyngle 
Fet de tey ou de chene 

Made of claye or of hooke 
Lauour basyn et poot ewer 484 

And watur-canne 



16* NOMINALE SIVB VERBALE. 

Foot daresme et chander^ 

Brasen poot and candroun 
TreJ)et gridile et paiele 488 

Brandirne rostmghiron and panne 
Brochc luche et esquele 

Spite ladul and dissch 
Ange gate et ficele 492 

Trowe mele and chesenat 
Tyne cunerel et tynele 

Conuyl fat and cuuyltr^ 
Faile tnrlu et hanape 496 

Stoppe chime cuppe 
Table towayle et nape 

Boorde handcloth and metecloth 
Ootel saler et culier 500 

Knyf saler and spon 
Flatel saucer de tilier 

Dobler saucer of lynde 
Eschamel cbaier de fow 504 

Stole chayre of beche 
Tenailes enclume et fow 

Tonges ste^Aie and bely' 
Tonel barel et seu^cun SOB 

Tunne barel and tappestaf 
Mort^ pil et mundiloun 

Mort^ pestelle and pootstikke 
Fonyle keux et lucher 512 

Tunningmele weston slikeston 
Caliow fusil et passuer 

Flynt firehirofi stoppyngston 
Coyne cune et t^rrere 516 

Bolax wegge wymbul 
Trobile beche furche fymerd 

Schole spade mouke-forke 
Flael estril et cyuer^ 520 

Flecl horscombe and barewe 
Rastel martel et rastuerf? 
Rake hamur and ribbe 
Lyme sie et fusil [fol. 163, back] 524 

File sawc and spindell^ 

* Lines 608 and 509 precede 11. 506 and 507 in the MS. The French rhyrocM 
show that they are out of order. 



VOHINALB SIYS YERBALE. 17* 

Sarcle faux et faucil 

Wedehoke sythe and sikuUe 
Van corbel et nace 528 

Fan berelep and syne [or 83rne'] 
Sak oryuerd et sace 

Sak ridelle and heresyue 
Bolenge et corbelchon 532 

Boltyngcloth and akeppe 
Conoil trahul et ramoun 

Rokke reel and besme 
Picoys dolabr^ et besagu 536 

Pikke brodehax and mattok 
Fyncel malet et sarcu 

Brake betoUe and grane [or graue] 
Yertun batel et sarpe 540 

Here boot and bil 
Frestel cbeueret et harpe 

Fleget bagpipe and harpe 
Pesael escuiour et ruper^ 544 

Swangulstoke riplingcombe swyngilwande 
Serence lussel et voyder^ 

Hecbele clewen ^arewyndol 
Arblaste arke secchez espeie 548 

Arblastrtf bowe arue sworde 
Com de bugle ride de seie 

Bauderik of sylke 
Txenket et subiloun 552 

Shappyngknyf and al 
Torcas \_or Tortas] et torcheron 

Horsewyppe and horsewyspe 
Mole et rouloun 556 

Qwerne and qwemestaf 
Astrer^ et oarboun 

Bake-panne and colys 
Launce escu et gambeson 560 

Sper^ and scbylde 
Basenet et aketouft 

Basenet and aketoun 



18* NOMINALE SIVE VERBALE. 

Les nonns de temps et de tempestes 

Yent de biz et vent soleme 664 

Northwynde Estwynde 
Yent mouent et vent galeme 

Soutbwynde westwynde 
Graiint cretyne vient de pluuye 568 

Flode of reyne 
Et de la meer^ surde deluuye 

Flode of see 
Nous auons gresil pwr ceo qil grele 572 

Hayl for hit hayluth 
Et dure gel pwr ceo qil gele 

Forste for he fresuth 
For la gel nous auons glas 576 

Be the forste we han yse 
Et de glas vient v^rglas 

And slidur yse 
Tur ceo qil negge notM auotM {sic) neif 580 

For hit snewith we han snowe 
Dount cheont anfis de neif 

Flakys of snowe 
II est ceyme pwr ce qil cemoie 584 

Hit is slethe for hit slethuth 
Apr^s fouudr* vient clerseie 

Aftttr leytingtf ley tin g^ 
Grant cricele [or tricele] cheet en broil 588 

Rayne falluth in myst 
Apr^s gel vient remoile 

Aftwr forste comyth jauyngtf {sic) 
leo oy toner qar il tonne 592 

Thundr^ for hit thoundruth 
Et pwr doute mon pee tonne 

For dredc my fote slcpith 
En estee est souent gr^nt rusce 596 

Gret dcwe 
En sep[t]embr<? aube geleo 

Hero forste 
La lunc lust le solaylc rcsplcnt 600 

Mone lictith suwne schinith 
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Le iour aiowme en orient 

The day dawith in the Est 
Frussez tiel payn q^ vient de fuwr 604 

Breke the lof that comith of oue[n] 
Bmsez los qauotM de veneour [col. 2] 

Breke the hon 
Eumpez la corde q^ fait nousaunce 608 

Breke that Eope 
Freynez la couenant de deteynonce [deceyuemee ?] 

Breke that forwarde 
De coudre depessez la noys 612 

Breke that note of the hasulle 
Quassez le hay et entrom en bois 

Breke that hegge 

an^/«oe lidejate 

Vn dee aherda et vola par-my vn issel 616 

A swarme of beez 
Sur la ripe est vn ceroyne 

On the bank is a meremayde 
Et de sa cov prist vn cyroyne 620 

Toke a hande-worme 
Orannt merueil fust vn filandre perer^ 

A sterling warpe 
Vn teile de filauwdre sur vn perer^ 624 

A web of gossomtfr 
La leuertf deit close lea dentz 

The lippe 
Le leuer^ en boys se tient de-deynz 628 

The haie 
La liners sert a marchauntz 

The ponnde 
La liners aprmt nous enfauntz 632 

The boke 
Homme et femme si est reus 

Bed 
Ohiual soor si soit pilous 636 

Bed 
De goulcs hommc porte lescu 

Red 
De rouge launce homme est feru 640 

Bed 
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Yyn TffEudle eft bon daiet 

Bed 
For lieiijeiv ooe bjn pn Ueiet 644 

'A belled goee 

Sendiia arbomm 

Pomer perar» et trene 

AppultM po te ti i end enehe 
Pniner eieker et ehene M8 

Flneitri bohstw end hookiif 
Coadw loT et tilier 

Heml bedhe ead lynde 
Arable sape et s^Leeier 652 

Hapol fyr and molberetitf 
Fonrder leme et alier 

Slotr^ birohe and eUertrv 
Tremnler nugir et groeiler 656 

Aspe walnotetw and ^n^zne 
Sanoe aer et ciruer 

Welew hollertry ehiritre 
Anbe-eepyne et eglentar 660 

Hawethome bepetre 
Vnn alne et Terte buce 

Elme altbir and bolyn 
Ere da boys et la buoe 664 

.V. and box 
If roser et ceneler# 

Hw rosetr^ and bawetr# 
Gbeuer^-foil et populer 668 

Wodebynde and popiltr^ 
Arderae genette et coyner 

Wytb brome and qtdnoetr» 
Pomer do boys et medler^ 672 

Crabbetr^ 
Arbr^ ad brauncbe ct racyne 

Tre boowe and rote 
Foils somet q^ encline 676 

Lefs croppc that bowith 
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Homina Yructvmm dictamm Arbomm 

Pome pere et furdye 

Appul pere and slo 
Creke prone et alie 680 

Bolas plumbe and cirue 
Coynz comaile et cirie 

Goyns pekede and chine 
Gromsile nugage et glasie 684 

Theuthorne and mulber^ 
Mars de rounce et condre-noys [fol. 164] 

Bene and hasul-note 
Glane cenele et pome de bojrs 688 

Accome hawe and crabbe 
Fige reysyn et poperouge (*w) 

Fige reysyngtf and hope [/or hepe ?] 
La vela pesche et frese rouge 692 

Opyn-herse and streberie 

Homina Bestiamm 

Leon est Boy de bestys 

[half-Une blank'] 
£t contra luy abeysant testes 696 

bowen 
Vrs senge et leparde 

Bere ape and leparde 
Lou gopile et pesarde 700 

Wolf fox and nytmar^ 
Taupe putois et tesson 

Moldewarpe fiilmard and brok 
Welet {sic) leuerd et hereson 704 

Wesel hare and irchoune 
Cheueroil cerf et bice 

Roo herte and hynde 
Leuerer^ chien et lice 708 

Grehounde dog and bicche 
Deym deyme et conyz 

Buk doo and conye 
Ghat rat et soriz 712 

Gat ratoun and mouse 
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Destre iument et poutM 

eUti« iii. annortim 

Stede mer^ and merecolt 
Poleyn chiual et lontie 716 

Colt bors and otre 
Ghiual praie hakeney sor 

Geldud hors red hakeney 
Fauf vache motee et toor 720 

Don» doddyd cove and bole 
Boef bouet et ienyce 

Oxe stere and before 
De cbeuore est freido pelioe 724 

Of gotb is coldo pilcbe 

mas. ij. annorum fe. ij. annorum 

Bouycle ienycbe et le vel 

Bullok before and calf 
Porke boget et porcelle 728 

Swyn bog and gris 
Sengler troie et sael 

Bor Bowe and gilte 
Hurtonur motoun et agnel 732 

Ram wetbur and lombe 

fe. 

Asne asnesse et mulet 

Asse and Mule 
Miere {sic) berbitz et furet 736 

Ewe and furet 
Crapoude rayno et s^ent 

Tode frogge and nedder 
Venn culure ensement 740 

Worme and snake 



La noyse de ditz Bastes 

Leon romyst Lyoun roritb 

Vrs grundile Bere rorith 

Senge braie Ape scrikith 74 i 

Lou bulo Wolf gouluth 

Gopil claye Fox berkith 

Putois garit Fulmarde scremyth 

Tesson craile Brok woulith 748 

Cbien bale Hounde berkith 
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752 



Chat menoye 


Cat meututh [col 


Chiual hyne 


Hors neyeth 


Vache mugee 


Cov lowith 


Toor buge 


Bole belluth 


Cheuew cherit 


Got bleti[t]b 


Pork grundise {ste) 


Swyn grundelutb 


Berbit baleie 


Sebepe bletith 


Asne recbane 


Asse roritb 


Crapoude quailie 


Tode croudith 


Rayne gailie 


Frogge pipitb 


ColuTtf regailie 


Snake cissitb 


Serpent [blank'] 


Nedder tissitb 


Cy orrez assemble de bestes 


Vn herde de cerfs 


A herde of bertes 


Vn berde de deymes 


A berde of bukkys 


Yn soundrtf de porks 


A hep of swyn 


Vn pastroil dez asnes 


A hep of asses 


Vn pastroil de mules 


A hep of mulus 


Vn route de boefs 


A drofe of oxone 


Vn gurdei de vacbes 


A hep of kyne 


Vn gurdei de veels 


A hep of calfryn 


Vn barasse de poleyna 


I A stode of coltes 


Vn tripe de berbis 


A trip of schepe 


Vn loreie de purcels 


A hep of gris 


Vn mute de cbiens 


A mute of houndes 


Vn lesse de leuer^rs 


A lesse of grehoundes 


Nomina Auinm 



756 



760 



764 



768 



772 



Egle griffon et gelyne 

Erne grip henne 776 

Cok iarce et le Cyne 

Cok gander and swan 
Malarde ane et lowe 

Drake doke and gose 780 

Sigoyne pown et powe 

Storke pecok and pohenne 
Musscherom y^er et lalowe 

Sparwe ruddoc and larke 784 



3IP HOMINALE STVE VERBALE. 

Ghyne et crouleoowe 

Fddef&Ttf and waJscLcsterte 
Pltinohaiin humn Dt ru^senola 

Cote houle nytyugale 7W 

Coufle cliowe et loriol© 

Eyte ko and wodewisJe 
Corb corf et cliard©rol& 

Roke Eauen aad goldcfj^aoli IBS 

Fr^eeie et pynceuole 

Nytcrowe and watirfyneb 
Owe roflers et conperale 

Wylde go&o and notekache 71$ 

AsBi reitel et paleuoIe(?) 

Wodocok wrenne and fymffr(?) 
VardjB plouer et merle 

bUabrid 

Portrik plouer and oaole 800 

Feeant botot et berle [fol 164, baek] 

and schelledrake 
Coloumbe ram^r et ranele 

Stokdowe and lapwyug^ 804 

Tttrtw moneau et praelo 

Xu^iM«w fip«f we and huoJi^ji§$ 
Eqp#nMr tole et eludanndre 

•ad wodeLurke 808 

AzoQiidA Mtumel et filandw^ 

Swalewe and rt#rling» 
(SianfMrii et papiloaii 

fiak and botreflee 812 

Salamandr^ et griailoaii 

Criket and gressebopp^ 
Ee banatoun en mehe 

Bee drombil in kyne 816 

Pace wybet et mnehe 

Fie gnatte and flie 
Bekas et musenge 

Snyte and titemoee 820 

Yn knkele any/ice cakkon [hal/4m$ bl<mk'\ 

* Above it written — id est {and no more .'). 
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Congregacio Aninm 



Vn herde de grues 


A flok of cranes 


Vn herde de gryues 


A floo of feldefares 


Vn beuee de herotins 


A hep of schiterowys 


Vn "Nj de fesauntz 


A hep of fesaundes 


Vn Couee de p^dys 


A couee of p^rtrichdz 


Vn dameye de alowes 


A damey of larkes 


Vn cumpanye de owes 


A cumpanye of gees 


Vn grele de gelyns 


A floe of hennas 


Vn pipe de oysealx 


A pipe of briddus 


Vn volee de coluwbes 


A fli^te of dowes 


Vn tourbe de cercels 


A hep of telus 


Vn sondre de estoumels 


A hep of st^lingges 


Vn iaroil de anes 


A hepe of dokes 


Vn lure de faucouns 


A lure of faucouns 


La noyse de oysealx natnrelment 


Egle gerreie 


Eme crieth 


Orue groule 


Crane gret 


Cyne recifle 


Swan tissith 


Columbe gerit 


Dowe croukyth 


Owe iangle 


Goes crekith 


Estoumel iargonne 


Sterlyng spekyth 


larce agrule 


Gandw gagoluth 


Ane iarule 


Doke qwekyth 


€ok chaunte 


Coc crowith 


Alowe chaunte 


Larke syngyth 


Gelyne patile 


Henne cakelyth 


Oelyn chaleyse 


Henne clokkyth [col. : 


Gelyne est caukee 


Henne is trodyn 


Oelyne ad poune 


Henne hathe layde 


Gelyne est couee 


Henne is set 


Gelyne ad trepele 


Henne hathe hachut 


Poucynes enbrauncheez 


Sponfytherede chykenes 



824 



828 



832 



836 



840 



844 



848 



852 



Lapparayle pur charue 
Chief et penoun Heuede and fot 



Manuel et tenoun 
Hay et oysiloun {sic) 
Vomer et escochoun 



Handle and stilte 
Bem and reste 
Schartf and scheldbrede 



856 
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Soche et esclanourt Caltir and clyuye 

TrecterB (f ) et temoun Plowestryngges and tem 

lugo {sic) et araoun Jok and oxebowe 

MftUet et mnndilouTO Betul and akirstal 860 

Herce et semylonn Harowe and sedelep 

Fact et agOourt Qodc and prikke 

Lappareyle pur charette 

De eharette oirez les nouns 

Tirste of the carte 8(H 

Primes de roes ntw dirrons 

And ef the welus 
Bende de fer iauntes et ray 

Cartebonde felies and gpokes Hi 

Et de mouua aprus dirray 

And of tlio natbuj 
Cartil ess<?l et sauuers [or aaunera] 

Carlebodi axultre clouted ill 

TryncB braieus^et riders 

Axultre-pynnes Tvarewrethca radeues (?) 
Esclicle folios et cros^jc-rs 

Laddre botme and crosse-bredes 876 

A coustes claies et roolouiis 

Be Bjdes hirdeles and cartesoulis 
Dosser biletz de fat auons 

Rigwith dractepynnes 880 

Sele coler et ventrer^ 

Sadul hamborwe and womberope 
Esteles trajs et valaer^ 

Hamys trays taylerope 884 

Charet^ ad sa reorte 

Carter hathe his wippe 
Dount cbiuals a chemyn resorte 

Turnyth to the weye 88S 



I 



INDEXES TO THE NOMINALE. 



I subjoin separate indexes to the Anglo-French and English 
words. 

Some of the former I do not understand, and the spellings of 
these are sometimes uncertain. It is hard to distinguish between 
n and u, e and ty /and long «. 

I here make notes of a few words which seem to give earlier 
quotations for English words than appear in the N.E.D. Thus 
acre-staff is first quoted from Cotgrave (1611); but appears here 
as akirstaf in 1. 860. 

Acre-staff (1611); bagge, to look askew (Chaucer); be-dravel 
(P.Pl.); blissom (1432); bolas-tre (bullace-tree, 1440); boiling 
(excessive drinking, 1529) ; cart-band (1483) ; cart-body (no 
example); clyuye (clevis, 1592); coppid (crested, 1398); coppid 
larke (1611); cut-purse (P.Pl.); cutting (a piece cut off, 1382); 
crowd (to crow, 1575); dodded(1440); doubler(13 . .); draveling 
(slaver, 1398); drumble (a drone, 1575); firstre (no example); 
freckened (Allit. Morte Arthure); furet (ferret, 1398); gaggle 
(1399); gilt (young sow, 1440); grashopper (14 . . ); grundle 
(of. gruntle, 1400); hackney (13 . . ); haw-tree (13 . . ); hed- 
brond = head-brand (14 . . ) ; hog (1340) ; jealous (1382) ; 
joiat-tree (joist, 1379); kids (faggots, 1350); lathes (1330); 
louvre (1367); open-arse (medlar; no quotation between 1000 
and Chaucer). 

Stratmann has no quotation for totur, a see-saw, before 1440. 
The N.E.D. derives E. gallon from an "unrecorded" A.F. form 
*gohim ; for which see 1. 450. Again, the A.F. fonyle, hitherto 
unrecorded, helps to explain our funnel (1402). We also find 
here ^."F. furet, a ferret (1398) ; gridile, a griddle. 

In the hope of contributing information that may solve some 
of the A.F. forms, I refer to '*B." = Walter de Bibbesworth,^ 
printed in Wright's Volume of Vocabularies, i. 142; with various 

1 Wright prints " Bibleaworth." I find, from the Hundred Rolls, that there 
was a '* SibbeBworth *' in Hertfordshire. See N. and Q. 4 8. viii. 64. 
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readings in Keliqnisd AntiqtiSB, ii. 78, from an excellent US. with 
cotemporary glosses, in the Cambridge University library, marked 
Qg, 1. 1. Also to ** C." = Cotgrave ; and " G." = Godefroy's Old 
French Dictionary. I save space by not quoting these dictionaziei 
in full; it is easy to refer to them for lexicographical purposes. 
It will be found that the parallel passages in B. are sometimes yery 
helpful. 

I have to thank Mr. E. G. W. Braunholtz, B.eader in Bomance, 
for his kindness in lending me a transcript of this "Nominale," 
which he made many years ago for the purpose of publicatioii, 
though it was, in fact, never published. I have collated thii 
transcript with my own, which had been made independently, 
and found them to be in close agreement in all essential particulars, 
though there still remains some doubt in distinguishing between 
such letters as u and n, and e and L 



I. INDEX OF ANGLO-FRENCH WORDS. 
^The Humbert refer to the Unet.J 



abejsant, 696 ; abase, or [are] abasiiig. 

abote, se, 285 ; see abouter, 6. 

ad, 169 ; has. 

agiloim, 862 ; aiguillon, C. 

a^el, 732 ; agneau, C. 

agnile, 842 ; cf. groule, q.v. 

aherda, 616. Prob. = stuck together, 

swarmed (as bees) ; cf. O.F. aerdre, 

aherdrcy to adhere, G. See dee. 
ahurt, 129 ; ** aheurter, frapper," G. 
aionme, 602 ; dawns, 
aketoun, 562. 

albume, 17 ; white of the eye. 
aleuer, 365 ; cf. alleger, C. 
aleyne, 243 ; haleine, C. 
alio, 680 ; B. 163. 3. 
alier, 654; B. 103. 3. 
aluo, 662 ; aulut-, C. 
alowe, 84.3; alowes,;//. 827; B. 151. 6; 

lark. See 1 alowe. 
ame, 261 ; loves, 
araont, 440; B. 170. 2. 
amour, 297. 
auatyn, 193; Lat. anatina^ duck; Lewis 

and Short. 



andene. 111; '^andains, rows of mv- 

mowed hay,'* C. 
ane, 419, 779, 843; duck; pi. anes, 834. 
anfis, 582 ; cf. aunf (a flake), B. 160. 13; 

aumfes (flakes), Reliq. Antiq. ii. 82, 

col. 2. 
appenduz, 466. 
aprent, 291 ; learns, 
arable, 652; maple; B. 163. 15. 
arace, 235 ; arracher, C. 
araspe, 211 ; climbs a tree. Cf. O.F. 

araper, to seize, G. 
aray, 425. 
arblaste, 548. 
arbre, 211. 
ardeme, 670; cf. hardelle, '*a Uttie 

with/* C. 
aresme ; sec dareemc. 
nreste, 121 ; C. 
arke, 548 ; bow. 

arouude, 391 ; reed. 6!n? daronde. 
arouude, 809 ; swallow ; arunde, 6. 

165. 27. 
arsoun, 859 ; arson, B. 169. 15. 
usne, 421, 734 ; C. ; pL asnes, 765. 
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34; C. 
424. 

assdd, C. 

; B. 170. 27. 
58 ; tee astro. 
; white. 
te, 660 ; aubespin, C. 

; C. 

76; cf. annuere, B. 170. 16. 
?), 478. [The um uncertain.'] 
r the same ae aumare; cf. 

aumeur," Beliq. Antiq. ii. 

1. 

6 ; we have. Written auoM«, 
^ quauotM. 
; moreover. 

; cf. balbeye, B. 173. 8. 
i bays; B. 152.9. 

cf. baler, to dance, C. ; B. 

; cf. baaillier, bailer, G. ; 

, C; B. 152. 21. 

gl. **drauelith." 

) ; balayer, C. 

) ; B. 162. 19. 

; C. 

; barrel. 

4. 

32 ; bassinet, C. 
l. 

batre, C. 
; bateau, C. 

; bave, C. ; cf. B. 143. 12. 

fair. 
I; C. 
Pr. boit. 

; becaz, B. 166. 3 ; snipe. 

; B. 167. 8. 

i 766; brebis, C. ; B. 152. 19 ; 
is, 771 ; berbitz, 736. 
; bercer, C. ; B. 143. 9. 
01 ; cf. berceau, C. 
6 ; besagne, G. ; B. 162. 21. 
I; beasts. 

; B. 161. 8. 
44 ; to drink. 
9; drinking. 

biche, C. 
; goodB. 



biletz, 879 ; B. 168. 16. 

biz, 307 ; bis, C. 

biz, 664 ; bise, C. 

blaret, 644 ; cf. blaireau, C. ; blarette, 

B. 166. 25. 
ble, 117, 119; bled, C. 
bleseie, 85 ; cf. "blois, qui bl^," G. 
boef, 303, 722 ; ox; pi. boefs, 767. 
bois, 614; C. 
bolenge, 632 ; B. 166. 16. 
bons, 464 ; good, 
borde, 116; boord, 468; boaxxl. 
botor, 801 ; butor, C. 
bouche, 23, 237 ; C. 
bouet, 722 ; cf . bouveau, C. 
bouyde, 726 ; bullock, 
bowelles, 69; B. 149. 4. 
braie, 744 ; B. 162. 1. 
braieus, 873 ; braiel, G. 
brandele, 221 ; brandilloir, C. 
bras, 63 ; C. 
braunche, 674 ; branch, 
broche, 490 ; C. 
broil, 688 ; cf. brouillar, C. 
brusez, 606 ; B. 172. 16. 
brut, 424. 

bruter, 217 ; brouette, C. 
buce, 664 ; buz, B. 163. 16. 
huge, 763 ; bellows (as a bull), 
bugle, 660 ; wUd ox. 
burges, 427 ; burgesses, 
burs, 381 ; purse, 
cachyne, 167. Lat. eaekinnare, 
caliow, 614 ; caillou, C. ; B. 167. 6. 
canel, 5. Of. eanel, a term in weaving ; 

** canels ou trames," G. 
canoys; B. 166. 19. 
carboun, 668 ; charbon, C. 
cartil, 871; B. 167. 26. Cf. Norm. 

dial, ehartil (Moisy). 
cauke, 133. From Lat. ealeare. 
caukee, 848 ; cauqu6, C. 
cauntele {or tauntele), 219 ; bier. Cf. 

F. ^'chantier, a gauntrey or stilling 

for hogsheads to stand on, a treele to 

saw tymber on," C. 
cemoie, 684 ; it sleets ; B. 160. 11. 
cene, 480 ; gloued schyngle, i.e. wooden 

tile, 
cenele, 688 ; B. 162. 27 ; senelle, C. 
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cenelere, 666 ; B. 162. 27 ; cf . cenele, 

Supp. to G. 
cente, 123 ; ceinct, C. 
cercels, 832 ; B. 151. 12 ; sarcelle, C. 
cerf, 706 ; C. ; pi. cerfa, 762 ; B. 

151. 1. 
ceroyne, 618 ; sereine, C. 
cemire, 470 ; see semire, G. ; cerure, 

B. 170. 22. 
ceniel, 6 ; cervelle, C. 
ceyme, 684 ; ceym, B. 167. 2 ; cem, B. 

160. 12; sleet, 
chace, 139» 193 ; chases, 
chacie, 17 ; cf. jacie, B. 145. 1. 
chaier, 504 ; chair. 

chalaundre, 807 ; calaundre, B. 164. 8. 
chaleyse, 847 ; clucks (as a hen), 
chantaunt, 127. 
chanue, 347 ; grows gray, 
char, 377 ; flesh, 
charderole, 791 ; cardenerole, B. 165.8 ; 

goldfinch, 
chare, 75, 261 ; B. 153. 4; chair, C. 
chareter, 885 ; B. 168. 20. 
charette, 863 ; B. 167. 3. 
chastre, 311 ; chastrer, C. 
chat, 712, 750 ; cat. 
chaudere, 486 ; chaudiere, C. 
chaufsoris, 811 ; chauvesouris, C. 
chaunte, 844, 845 ; B. 152. 6. 
chaux, 438 ; C. 
checun, 65 ; chacun, C. 
cheet, 165, 588; falls, 
chemyn. 888; B. 168, 22. 
chene, 482, 648 ; B. 163. 23 ; B. 171. 7 ; 

oak. 
chenct, 476 ; B. 171. 4. 
cheont, 582 ; fall, 
cherit, 754. Cf. **cheverau cherist,*' 

Reliq. Antiq. ii. 80, 11. 2, 3. 
cheuere, 724, 754 ; chevre, C. 
cheuere-foil, GC8 ; che\To-fueille, C. 
cheueret, 542 ; cf. chcvrie, C. 
oheueroil, 706 ; chevreul, C. 
cheueroun, 442 ; 13. 170. 9. 
chief, 8.)3: B. 1G8. 27. 
chien, 708, 749 ; iW^. 
chiual, 716, 751 ; cheval, C. 
(hiualers, 425. 
ohowe, 789 ; chough. 



chowes, 189 ; chou, C. 

cieles, 59 ; gloued wortwales, Le. htng- 

nails (Halliwell) ; cf. tMrfyiMfi, 

worietoellj a hangnail, the half-mooB 

at the bottom of the finger-ntil; 

E.D.D. See ele. 
cils, 15 ; cf. cyz, B. 145. 12. 
cirie, 682 ; cherry, 
ciriser, 658 ; B. 162. 25. 
ciroyne, 349 ; ' * ciron, a hand-wonne,'* C. 
claie, 61 ; the back of the hand; B. 

147. 16. 
claies, 877 ; claye, C. 
claret, 642 ; claret, 
claye, 746. Cf. **jopil (read gopfl) 

cleye," Beliq. Antiq. ii. 79, ©ol. 2. 
clef, 468 ; C. 

cleket, 468 ; cliket, B. 170. 22. 
clers, 426 ; clerks, 
clerseie, 586 ; cf. O.F. eselareir, to 

lighten, G. 
cloche, 407 ; G. ; cloak. 
Clowes, 446 ; nails, 
clune, 179 ; winks. O.F. ehgnier, 

ciugneKf G. 
cochera, 440 ; coucher, C. 
coche-uyz, 309 ; ** cocheyis, the oopped 

lark, the lark that hath a little toft 

standing on her head,'* C. 
coer, 67; quer; B. 149. 4. 
coife, 157 ; coiffee, C. 
cok, 777. 844. 
col, 9, 203 ; C. 
coler, 881 ; collar, 
columbe, 831, 839; coloumbe, 803; 

B. 152. 6 ; dove, 
columbas, 831 ; doves; B. 152. 6. 
colure, 760 ; snake, 
com bate, 107. 

compaignie, 426 ; B. 151. 16. 
conoil, 534 ; conul, B. 157. 1 ; 

quenouille, C. 
conseil, 423. 
conyz, 710; connil, C. 
corb, 791 ; rook. 

corbel, 528 ; corbeille, C. ; B. 158. 7. 
corbelchon, 532 ; cf. corbeillon, C. 
corde, 207, 233, 608 ; B. 172. 17. 
•orf, 791 ; corbcau, C. 
com, 550 ; horn. 
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ile, 682 ; comeille, C. 
, 1 ; C. 

ez, 49; B. 148. 1. 
, 500 ; knife, 
re, 191, 612, 650 ; hazel, 
re-noyz, 686 ; hazel-nuts. 
), 826; B. 151. 6. 
), 850 ; couve, C. 
lant, 610; B. 172. 18. 
•e, 141 ; covers. 

•et, 217; a cripple (?). (Might be 
leret.) 

t, 480 ; covered. 
), 789 ; escoofle, C. 
nt, 430, 460 ; suits. 
^, 424. 

), 152. Cf. O.P. eseopiry to spit, 
jrole, 795 ; nuthatch. 
273 ; a cuckold, G. 
es, 474, 877 ; B. 168. 4 ; sides, 
re, 225 ; ** oousture, a seame," C. 
, 55 ; coude, C. 

55, 205 ; ** cou de la meyn, the 
id-wriflte," B. 147. 15. 
iin, 41 ; couiUon, C. 
I, 616 ; coign^e, C. 
ti, 670; B. 163. 8. 
, 682 ; quinces ; cf . B. 163. 8. 
, 748 ; ** crailler, to croake like 
aven or toad," C. 
ude, 738, 758 ; crapaud, C. 
, 680 ; B. 162. 28. 
r, 223, 648 ; see creke, G. ; B. 
5.28. 

sant, 3 ; growing. 
361, 391 ; grows, 
le, 568 ; crestine, G. 
3 [tricele?], 588 ; cf. O.F. ereein, 
ood, G. 

€, 137 ; crible, C. 
ile, 684; bramble (?). (Possibly 
tnfile.) 

rs, 875 ; cf . crois^e, C. 
icowe, 785 ; wagtail. 
75, 377 ; raw. 

305 ; skin under the shell (of an 
:) ; cf. B. 160. 12. 
re, 630 ; crible, C. 
, 600 ; spoon. 
J, 740 ; colure, B. 159. 12 ; snake. 



cumble, 442 ; comble, C. ; combele, B. 

170. 12. 
cumpanye, 828. 
cune, 516 ; coing, C. 
curreie, 123 ; courroye, C. ; thong, 
curreie, 303 ; courroyer, C. ; taws, 
custez, 51; B. 148. 1. 
cuuerel, 494 ; see cuveau, C. 
cyne, 777, 838 ; cynge, B. 162. 8 (note 

5) ; swan, 
cyngulte, 91 ; cf. **sengloter, to yex," C. 
cynile, 177 ; twinkles (?). 
eyre, 143 ; cire, C. 
c)rroyne, 620 ; see ciroyne. 
cyuere, 520 ; civiere, C. 
dameye, 827 ; dame, B. 151. 6. 
damys, 426. 
dapere (?), 321. Perhaps read Drapers, 

a draper, 
daresme = de aresme, 486 ; arain, C. 
daronde = de aronde, 341 ; reed; Lat. 

arundo. See arounde. 
de-deynz, 65, 628 ; dedens, B. 145. 21. 
deduyt, 213 ; deduit, C. 
dee, 616. [Perhaps incorrect ; cf. O.F. 

ee, a bee, G. Two lines are here 

crushed into one. Perhaps read — 

Vn [essaim] dee[s] aherda Et parmy 

vn issel vela.] 
deiez, 59 ; doigt, C. 
deit, 432 ; he ought, 
deluuye, 570 ; flood, 
dents foreynz, 31 ; B. 146. 16 ; front 

teeth. 
dentz, 626 ; teeth, 
depessez, 612 ; despecer, C. 
deplume, 309 ; see deplumation, C. 
desert, 371. 
desouz, 452 ; under, 
desplet, 345 ; displeases, 
destre, 714 ; destrier, C. 
deteynance, 610; B. 172. 18. 
deuant, 357 ; devant, devantel, C. 
deuyent, 271 ; becomes, 
deym, 710 ; daim, C. ; pi. deymes, 763. 
deyme, 710 ; see deym. 
doile = de oile, 175, 179, 183 ; see oile. 
dolabre, 536; see Supp. to G. ; doloire, C. 
dorge = de orge, 121 ; orge, C« 
dormant, 246. 
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dormer, 251 ; dort, 99. 

do8, 51 ; C. 

dosser, 879; B. 168. 10. 

doute, 594. 

drap, 125, 885, 387 ; C. 

eche; t^queche. 

edifier, 428. 

ee, 815 ; G. ; bee. 

egle, 775, 886 ; eagle. 

eglenter, 660 ; B. 163. 2. 

ele, 47. It represents Fr. aile; tee 
B. 172. 4. See cieles. 

emple, 155 ; emplir, C. 

emprent, 287 ; undertakes. 

enbraunchees, 852. 

encline, 676 ; inclines. 

enclume, 187, 606; C. 

endente,859; "endenter, renTorser," G. 

enfant, 145, 405, 632. 

enflestree, 199 ; enflestrir, G. ; cf. 

fltstrir, C. 
enflure, 269 ; enflenre, C. 
enlestree, 201 ; freckled, 
enpalluee, 409 ; tee empaluer, G. ; soiled, 
enperke, 307 ; encloses, 
enprent, 145 ; teaches, 
ente, 223 ; enter, C. 
cnuironn, 71 ; B. 149. 5. 
crcule, 165(?). Perhapt miswritten 
for croulc ; cf. ** crouler, to shake, 
wag/' C. 
ere, 664 ; ere, iere, G. ; lierre, C. ; 

B. 162, 7. 
escarrie, 379; eecharrie, B. 173, 12; 

a beetle, 
eschamel, 504 ; cf. escabeau, C. 
eschele, 875; B. 168.8. 
eschyne, 51 ; eschine, C. 
cedent, 432 ; C. 

esclauotee, 407 ; B. 173. 1 [footnote). 
esclauoun, 867 ; clavon, B. 169. 11. 
c'f?cochoun, 856 ; B. 169. 2. 
escu, 560 ; C. ; see lescu. 
cscuiour, 544. 
e«cule, 351. 
esglise, 259 ; church, 
ofparplie, 117; esparpiller, C. 
espaulcs, 53 ; C. 
espaurae, 281 ; cBpausmer, C. 
espaunde, 355 ; epills ; cf. B. 164. 10. 



espeic, 54S ; awonL 

espere, 299 ; c/. espewr. C. 

esperuer, 307 ; epparner^ G, 

espire, 79 ; aspirer^ C. 

eepleen, 69 ; B. 149. 4. 

eepreche, e«, 2f>l ; B. 152, 28, 

esquele, 165, 490; B, 172. a; tm^ 

esquiers, 425. 

essel, 871 ; B. 167. 21 ; 

estage, 428 i B. 169,^2. 

eslange, 391 ; pooL 

estee, 696 ; <3&t^, C. 

esteles, 

estent. 



^ 



teles, 883 ; B, 16S, I? : | 

tent, 2a>; cf. mtmak^, i 

toG. J 

tiche, 265; B. 1J50 ^ J 



estiche 

estomak, 71 ; B. !4'j 
estoumel, 84 1^ 833 ; 
estre, 472 ; to be. 
estril, 520 : eKtriUe, f 
estumel, 809; *r?f4 
euesqes, 423 ; t»bhiJi» 
ewe, 393; \4ftU?r. 
ewer, 484; ndj.^ tm 
face, 13, 197 ; C. 
fagotes, 229. 
failuy (failuy?)» :■ 
farsue, 78 ; tiddr :: 
fauche. 111 ; Imh 
faucil, 526; tan. 
faucouns, 83i5 : 

(note 3). 
fauf, 720; fnu^ 

faux, 526; 2 : 

feare, 440 ; i 

feire, 321 ; i 

fel, 69; fioL ■ 

femme, 81. 

fende, 115; hii 

f endour, 38 1 

fenestre, 47 i 

fenz, 117 ; i- ' 
B. 151. 11 

far, 135. 

feru, 640; ir^i. ^ 

ferueie, 97 ; 
to mistak. 

fesant, 801, 

feteez, 456 ; ^i: .. 

feue, 363 ; Ilhu. 
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L69 ; faim, C. 
92 ; fissele, 6. 
162 ; fixed. 
i7, 187 ; smites. 
0; fig. 

, 622, 809 ; « stare, filanndre " ; 
. Antiq. ii. 82, col. 2 ; B. 164. 7. 
e, 624 ; gossamer ; B. 147. 25. 
.7; threaded. 
; B. 146. 18. 
SO; flaU. 
)9 ; flater, C. 
; B. 149. 4. 
r6; leaves. 
11 ; fool. 
512; famiel. 
33 ; B. 146. 5. 
.35; forges. 

, 9 ; * ' fosselete, petite fosse,'* 6. ; 
sette, a little pit, small hole, 
le," C, i.e. depression in the 
, below the chin ; cf . fosset, B. 
17. 

375 ; fons, fond, C. 
a, 7 ; ** fonntaine de la teste, the 
dof the head," C. ; i.Y.fontaine, 
, 654 ; B. 163. 1. 
I, 586 ; fooldre, C. 
0; beech. 

16; bellows; B. 171. 9, 11. 
)4 ; fon, C. 

03; **fouir, todig,"C. 
317 ; free man. 
126 ; frap, G. 

363 ; fraser, to peel, shell, G. 
724 ; cold. 

>46; B. 162.26; ash. 
192 ; fraise, C. 

793 ; frezaiye, C. 
B, 261 ; B. 153. 4. 

542; fretel, C. ; freetele, B. 
22. 

,610; B. 172. 18. 
263 ; freche, B. 153. 3. 

13 ; B. 144. 20. 
, 604 ; B. 172. 15. 
211. 

1; flees. 
62 ; fouet, C. 
lent, 434 ; B. 169. 24. 



fune (?), 181 ; cf. fongner, C, G. 

furche, 518 ; fonrche, C. 

forchure, 41 ; B. 148. 13. 

fordye, 678 ; fourdine, B. 163. 1 ; 

fourdrine, C. 
furet, 736 ; C. 

fusil, 524 ; fnsean, G. ; B. 157. 4. 
fusU, 514 ; 0. ; B. 157. 5. 
fnt, 879 ; fast, 0. 
fnur, 604 ; foum, B. 172. 15. 
fymer(?), 798. 

fymere, 518 ; fnmier, (uff; C. 
gailie, 759 ; croaks, 
galeme, 566 ; C. 
galeyns, 59 ; double handfuls, as much 

as the two hands will hold, B. 147. 21. 
gambeson, 560 ; C. 
garbis, 313 ; of. gerbe, 0. ; sheaves ; 

garbes, B. 154. 13. 
gardeyn, 285. 
garet, 43; B. 148. 15. 
garit, 747 ; cf. Lat. garrire. 
gate, 492 ; ** gate, a bowle," C. 
gel, 574, 590 ; frost, 
gele, 574; freezes; B. 160. 3. 
gelee, 596 ; frost, 
gelous, 275 ; jealous, 
gelyne, 775, 846 ; gelyn, 829, 847 ; B» 

152.11; hen. 
gemele, 105 ; cf. gemir, 0. 
gemelees, 462 ; door-posts, 
genette, 670; genest, 0.; genet, B. 

162. 26. 
genoil, 39 ; B. 148. 15 ; knee, 
genoile, 295 ; kneels, 
gent, 109 ; people, 
gerit, 839; gemit, B. 152. 6; gerist, 

Reliq. Anti^. ii. 79, col. 2. 
gerreie, 836. 
giser, 263 ; to lie. Senee gist, 215 ; 

gisent, 249 ; gisont, 329. 
glane, 688 ; acorn, 
glas, 576; ice; B. 160. 5. 
glasie, 684 ; mulberry (P). 
glasier, 652 ; «m glade, 
glebe, 131, 133. 
gobons, 450 ; pieces ; see gobbon in 

N.E.D. 
gons, 464 ; B. 170. 20. 
gopil, 746 ; gopile, 700 ; goupil, C. 

3 
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g^rge, 33, 201 ; B. 146. 3. 

goules, 638 ; gules, B. 153. 28. 

grape, 466 ; see grape, G. 

grate, 121 ; grater, C. 

grele,829; B. 161. 12. 

grele, 572 ; gresler, C. ; B. 160. 15. 

gresU, 572 ; C. ; B. 160. 15. 

greue, 7, S6&; B. 144. 10; '•lagiere 

des chevetix, the shedding of the 

haire," C. 
gridile, 488 ; a griddle, 
griffoim, 775 ; griffin, 
grisiloim, 813; B. 165. 11. 
grosiler, 656 ; groselier, C. 
gronle, 837 ; B. 152. 3. 
groyn, 181 ; groin, C. 
grue, 837 ; B. 162. 3 ; pL gruaa, 822 ; 

B. 151. 3. 
gnmdile, 743 ; B. 162. 11. 
gmndise [read gnmdile], 755 ; gnmdile, 

B. 162. 11; grondillier, G. 
gryue, 785 ; grive, C. ; pi. gryues, 823 ; 

B. 161. 4. 
gaenchisons, 444. See below, 
guenchona, 446 ; laths (?). Cf. Reliq. 

Antiq. ii. 84, 1. 2 ; and O.F. goinche, 

a sort of plank, G. 
goenyle, 176; stares (?). Cf. "guignier, 

towinke," C. 
gule, 33, 353 ; throat, 
gurdei, 768, 769 ; herd, 
gurget, 267 ; B. 169. 9. 
hakeney, 718 ; hackney, 
hanap, 359; hanape, 496; B. 172.3; 

cup. 
hanapel, 1 ; small cup, sknll, G. ; B. 

144. 19. 
hanaton, 815; haneton, C. 
haraase, 770 ; B. 161. 9. 
harpe, 542. 

haterel, 7 ; B. 144. 21 ; nape, 
hay, 147, 855; B. 169. 7. 
hay, 149, G14; haye, C. 
heche, 255; B. 163. 2; hook, 
lieez, 442 ; roof -posts (?) ; cf. 

B. 159. 24. 
heit, 379 ; hates, 
herbe, 361 ; grass, 
berce, 309, 861 ; harrow, 
herde, 373, 762, 822; B. 161. 2, 3. 



hereson, 704 ; herisson, C. ; yriisa, 

B. 165. 13. 
herle, 801 ; B. 164. 4. 
herouns, 824 ; B. 151. 8. 
hoes, 460 ; hus, B. 170. 16. 
hoget, 728 ; little hog. 
homme, 77. 

hum, 787 ; hnant, C. ; owl. 
huce, verte, 662 ; hoaoe, B. 163. 19. 
hue, 173 ; '* huer, to heot, shout," C. 
hule, 161, 746 ; B. 152. 9 ; huller, C. 
humblement, 161. 
hume, 189 ; humer, C. 
hurtonur, 403, 732 ; ram. Cf . heorter, C. 
hussel, 63 ; hissel, B. 146. 25. 
hyne, 761 ; neighs ; B. 152. 5. 
hynes, 37; cf. "eine, the groim or 

grine,'* C. 
lamhe, 43, 195 ; B. 148. 15. 
iangle, 840 ; jangler, C. 
iarce, 777, 842 ; jars, C. ; gander, 
iargonne, 841 ; jargonner, C. 
iaroil, 834 ; lit. a quacking. " L'ne 

iaroile " ; and again, *' Ane en raanii 

geroile " (gloeeed quekez = qnaeks) ; 

MS. Gg. 1. 1 ; in a passage following 

B. 162. 10. 
ianile, 843. 

iauntes, 867; B. 167. 10. 
ienyce> 722 ; genisse, C. 
ienyche, 726 ; see ienyee. 
ierce, 403 ; jarse, G. ; ewe. 
iemoun, 21 ; see grenon, G. ; gemoB, 

B. 146. 23. 
if, 666 ; C. ; B. 163. 23. 
iour, 602 ; day. 

lowe, 21, 199 ; joue, C. ; B. 14i. 17. 
ioyne, 147 ; joins, fixes, 
irounde, 395 ; swallow ; arunde, B. 

166. 27. 
issel, angliee lide^ate, 616. 
issent, 325 ; issue ; B. 167. 12. 
luiro, 859; iu^'e, B. 169. 13. 
iument, 714 ; C. 
lunp^^iies, 29, 141 ; cf. gyngires, B. 

145. 29. 
iupe, 173 : *' jupper, to whoot, showt," 

C. ; B. 158. 20. 
luye, 381 ; cf. juise, a pillory, G. 
kcux, 512 ; queus, C. 
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1; cf. <<oiiknel, a kockra,'* 
ok perhapa read *' cuknel, 
" ; B. 166. 5 ; cuckoo. 
146; B. 148.25; B. 170.11 ; 

). 

355 ; laict, C. 

alowe, 788 ; lark. 

267 ; feels nausea. Cf. 

er, wamblez," Beliq. Antiq. 

31.2. 

; C. ; B. 157. 16. 
B. 146. 18. 

dewlap : (rather, lobe of the 
i lappet m1^,E,J),). 
), 640 ; B. 153. 24 ; lance. 
4; layer. 

173 ; laidement, C. 
654; birch (P). 
; "lende, anit,'» C. 
742 ; Uon. 
98 ; leopard, G. 
thief. 

; I wiU leave ; B. 147. 13. 
I; C. 

escn, 638 ; B. 153. 23. 
; leaves ; B. 153. 3. 
; leash. 
; to raise. 

!8, 704 ; leuer, 139 ; hare ; 
21. 

1, 626; B. 145. 18; 1. bas, 
146. 14 ; 1. Busane, 27 ; lip. 
^08 ; levrier, C. ; pL leuerers, 

; laine, C. 

aee Eoqnefort*8 Diet. 

slides ; B. 160. 10. 

; litiere, C. 

S 632 ; B. 145. 24. 

\, 630 ; B. 145. 22 ; ponnd. 

! ; litter (of pigs). 

; hiccoughs (?). 

Toriole, 7H9 ; oriole ; B. 

for le OS, the bone. 

745 ; loup, C. 

5; C. 

>we, 307, 779 ; goose. 



lower, 293 ; hire. 

Inche, 155, 490 ; louche, G. ; B. 172. 8 ; 

ladle, 
luche, 157 ; B. 172. 9 ; sharpens, 
lucher, 157, 512 ; cf. B. 172. 9. 
lune, 600 ; moon. 

lure, 427, 835; B. 151. 13 (note 3). 
lussel, 546 ; B. 157. 10. 
lust, 600 ; lights, shines, 
lyme, 524 ; lime, G. 
lyme, 462 ; B. 170. 16 ; threshold, 
lynchel, 231 ; linceul, G. 
lynoys, 281 ; B. 156. 18. 
mache, 95 ; mascher, C. 
machelers, 25; cf. '^machoueres, the 
jawes," G. 

malade, 215. 

malarde, 779 ; mallard. 

malet, 538 ; maUet, 890 ; B. 169. 9. 

malyce, 301. 

mamelle, 35 ; mammele, G. 

manace, 289 ; threatens. 

manche, 411 ; G. 

mange, 89. 

manger, 351 ; eating. 

manger, 353 ; meat. 

mangue, 349. 

manuel, 854»; B. 168. 28. 

marchaunz, 630 ; merchants. 

martel, 187, 522 ; marteau, G. 

meason, 395 ; house. 

medlere, 672 ; medlar. 

meer, 319 ; sea. 

mene, 213, 321 ; mener, G. ; B. 153. 6. 

menoye, 750 ; mews ; mynowe, B. 152. 
7 ; cf. miauwer, G. 

mentoun, 23 ; B. 146. 3. 

mere, 327 ; sea. 

merle, 799 ; G. 

merveil, 622 ; marvel. 

meson, 440 ; house. 

messelers, 27 ; B. 146. 15. 

messere, 436 ; B. 169. 25. 

met, 323 ; mettez, 454 ; puts, put. 

meyns, 57 ; main, G. ; B, 147. 15. 

meynte, 450 ; many. 

miere, 736 ; (tie) ; for mere ? 

moale, 323; moyal, B. 167. 17; moyeu, 
C. ; pi. moaus, 869 ; nave. 

moile, 385 ; mouiller, G. 
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mole, 656 ; meule, C. 

molet, 11; B. 146. 19. 

uumeau, 805 ; moinean, C. 

morde, 167 ; bites. 

mort, 219 ; dead. 

morter, 510. 

monie, 151 ; morver, C. 

motee, 720 ; cf. Ital. mozzo. 

mototm, 732 ; mouton, G. 

moaent, 566 ; cf. movanty G. 

moan, 209 ; my. 

mnche, 153, 817; monche, C. 

mnche, 151 ; moncher, C. 

mngee, 752 ; lows. 

mules, 766. 

mulet, 734 ; C. 

mundiloun, 510, 860 ; cf. moondilon, 

B. 169. 10. 
mure, 436 ; mur, C. 
mnrs, 686 ; meure, C. 
muscheron, 389 ; sparrow. Spelt 

musscherom, 788. 
miuenge, 819 ; B. 165. 3. 
mute, 773 ; B. 161. 10. 
mye, 89 ; mie, C. 
mynge, 419. 
aace, 528 ; cf. nasse, C. ; cf. nase, 

B. 159. 7, 9; see nase. 
nage, 315 ; rows, 
nage, 317; buttock; pi. nages, 49; 

B. 148. 13. 
nape, 351, 498; nappe, C. 
narie, 19 ; B. 145. 15. 
nase, 137; B. 159, note 3 (wbere for 

szffne read szyue, sieve) ; s$e nace. 
nassie, 87 ; cf. nasyer, B. 173. 10. 
nauet, 235 ; C. 
nause, 87 ; snifipR (?}. 
neef, 315 ; nef, C. 
nees, 151 ; seenes, 
negge, 279 ; is drowned, 
negge, 680; it snows; B. 160. 11. 
neif, 680; snow; B. 160. 13. 
neif, 317; naif, neyf, G. 
nerues, 71 ; B. 149. 5. 
nea, 19 ; nees, B. 145. 2. 
noer, 279 ; C. 
nouent, 327 ; noer, nouer, to swim, G. ; 

cf. B. 167. 13. 
noun-power, 281 ; weakness. 



nouns, 863 ; names. 

nousanoe, 608 ; nuaaunce, B. 173. 17. 

noyse, 742 (tUle) ; noise. 

noys, 227 ; noys, 612 ; noiz, C. 

nugage, 684. 

nuger, 227, 657 ; •* noyer, a wilmii- 

tree," C. 
ny, 825 ; B. 151. 5. 
oef , 305 ; egg. 
oiel, 15, 17 ; eye. 
oisel, 379 ; bird. 
oraUe, 11 ; B. 146. 19. 
ordure, 267. 

oreiler, 249 ; oreiller, C. 
oreilere, 247 ; whisper (?) ; Cotg. km 

** oreiller, to hearken, listen." 
orge; see dorge. 
orgulouse, 277 ; proud, 
orient, 602 ; C. 
oriole ; $ee loriole. 
orrez, 863 ; ye shall hear, 
oseloun, 149 ; oison, C. 
osyloun, 147 ; epelt oriloun, B. 169. 1. 

But eee 149 and 855. 
oue, 367, 480, 644 ; on (P), 257 ; with, 
ouerayne, 287 ; work, 
outre, 454 ; above, 
owe, 795, 828, 840; B. 165. 23; m 

lowe ; goose, 
oysealx, 830 ; B. 151. 8. 
oysiloun, 855 ; oriloun, B. 169. 1 ; 

oroilloun, Reliq. Antiq. ii. 83, ool. 2. 
paiele, 488 ; paelle, C. ; pan. 
paile, 496 ; pail {tee stop in E.D.D.). 
paleis, 337 ; palisse, G. ; palisade, 
palet, 29 ; B. 145. 25. 
paleuole, 797 ; * ' the rede fleye, paUnole ^ 

{sie), Reliq. Antiq. ii. 82, col. 2; 

palevolff **brin de paiUe, paillette,** 

G. ; la palenole (sie), gloeeed a litel 

bote fleyen [boterfleye = butterfly?] 

to wode, the rede fleye, B. 166. 7. 
papiloun, 811 ; papillon, C. 
pardys, 799 ; perdriz, B. 174. 11. 
pareie, 129 ; paroy, C. 
parle, 77. 
parlement, 423. 
par-my, 339 ; C. 
passe, 417. 
papsuer, 614; B. 169.20; stepping-stone. 
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pastroil, 765, 766 ; a herd. 

patUe, 846; B. 152. 11, 14, 17. 

paume, 61 ; B. 147. 16. 

paumee, 63 ; *' longueur de la paume de 

la main," G. 
paupere, 15 ; B. 145. 10. 
pauye, 458 ; paveye, B. 170. 7. 
payn, 604 ; B. 172. 15. 
peal, 3 ; pel, C. 
peeche, 383 ; Bins. 

pee, 45, 209, 594 ; B. 148. 25 ; foot. 
p[e]il, 3 ; poll, G; 
pelice, 724 ; pilch, 
penoil [read penil], 39 ; B. 148. 12. 
penoun, 853 ; B. 168. 27. 
pense, 299. 

perdys, 826 ; B. 151. 5. 
pere, 673 ; pear, 
perer, 337, 624, 646; pear-tree; B. 

162. 25. 
perer, 335. Ferhape for parer^ to 

provide; C. ^^^perere. 
perere, 622 (parer P) ; tee perer. 
pesarde, 700 ; pesart, C. 
pesche, 692 ; C. 
pesche, 253, 319 ; fishes. Of. B. 

153. 1. 
pessel, 544; B. 156.27. 
peytrine, 35 ; B. 146. 10. 
picoys, 536 ; picquois, C. 
piere, 438 ; stone, 
pil, 510 ; pilon, C. 
piler, 452 ; pilier, C. 
pilous, 636 ; pilouus, 203 ; cf. poillu, C. 
pipe, 830 ; B. 151. 8. 
piastre, 458 ; C. 
platel, 502 ; platter, 
plauncie, 456 ; B. 170. 6. 
plaunte, 45; B. 149. 1. 
plede, 131 ; plaider, C. 
plouer, 799 ; plover, 
pluche, 227 ; plucks, 
pluet, 127; r^pluert; pleurer; C. 
plunchoun, 787 ; plongeon, 0. ; ploun- 

joun, B. 165. 15. 
pluuye, 568 ; rain, 
poet, 335 ; can. 
poi, 305 ; little, 
poleyn, 716, 770 ; poulain, C. ; B. 

151. 9; colt. 



pome, 678 ; apple. 

pome de boys, 688 ; crab. 

pomer, 646, 672 ; B. 162, 25. 

pomoun, 67 ; B. 149. 4. 

poot, 484, 486 ; pot. 

poperouge, 690 [perhaps read pepe- 

rouge ; cf . piperounge, B. 163. 2J. 
populer, 668 ; peuplier, C. 
porcelle, 728 ; porcel, 311 ; pig. 
porke, 728 ; pork, 754, 764 ; B. 

152. 11. 
pouce, 57 ; C. 
poucere, 63 ; poulc^, C. 
poucynes, 852 ; poucin, C. 
poune, 395 ; lays eggs ; pp, poun6, 849 ; 

B. 152. 12. 
poutre, 714 ; C. ; filly. 
poutre, 452 ; C. ; B. 170. 4 ; joist, 
powe, 781 ; peahen, 
pown, 781 ; paon, C. 
poyn, 63 ; poing, C. 
poyne, 61 ; poign^e, C. ; B. 147. 18. 
poynoun, 57 ; knuckle (?). 
praele, 806 ; cf. " hie pratellus, a 

buntyle"; Voc. 702. 40. 
praie, 718 ; cf. priere (2), G. 
pre, HI ; pre, C. 
preche, 259 ; preaches, 
prent, 293, 369, 389 ; takes, 
prestre, 259 ; priest, 
primes, 432, 865 ; B. 169. 23 ; first, 
prist, 620 ; took ; pp. pris, 333. 
promte, 283 ; cf. emprunter, C. 
prune, 680 ; plum, 
pruner, 648 ; B. 162. 26 ; plum-tree, 
pu, 644 ; pou, B. 165. 25. 
puce, 817 ; flea, 
pucels, 427 ; maids, 
puissent ils, 247 ; they can. 
purcels, 772 ; pigs. See porcelle. 
pumel, 15 ; cf. prunele, B. 145. 9. 
pur-qoy, 419 ; why. 
pute, 109 ; putain, C. 
putee, 273 ; cf. putier, C. 
putois, 702, 747 ; C. ; B. 166. 17. 
pyncel, 538 ; gloseed brake, 
pynceuole, 793 ; gl, watirfynch. 
pys, 35 ; pis, C. 
quailie, 758 ; croaks, 
quassez, 614 ; quasser, C. 
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M 
wydh W9bsw; dOt. 
qwdia, W ; J^ ftt'telw; «il«w mIm 
(ffeMNi taadii, U. tiate) « af . 

nejM* 674; 

nil, 828; i^okis; B. 167. 1& te 

«y. 
nii»885; laji; B. 167. 11. 
nil, 827; np (M^); B. 167« U. 
mmt; wtamW niMrt 808; <'tM- 

lomb nmiflr, a qwett, xivgioiv"; 

niiion,186,884;xMiMn,a 

nitol,822; nslMii,0.; B, 188. 98. 

rartDote, 622; mtar, B. 168. 88. 

nftk712; nt 

niBb 78 ; 0. 

ny, 821; B. 187.14; dotiMu 

ny, 887; B. 187. 11; ^oke. Ai 

nil. 
ny, 819, 888; B. 188. 28; nat 
nyne, 883, 788,769; rejae, B. 164. 2; 

frog, 
raboande, 888 ; bobble, 
raehane, 767 ; reeane, B. 168. 8. 
racifli, 888 ; B. 162. 8 (aota 6). 
reoleie, 188 ; looki ad^ew (f ). 
ngailie, 760 ; d. gailia. 
r^get^ 269 ; rejeeler, C. 
xahira, 406; nhaanei. 
remoun, 69 ; B. 149. 4. 
nitd, 797 ; roitelet, 0. ; nylel, B. 

164. 17. 
lelement, 127, 861 ; MUoa. 
remoila, 690; ttaw; B. 147. 8; d. laoe, 

ieiiioiiiUer,.j[/, 
rent, 283 ; pays back, 
reorte, 193, 885 ; riorte, 0. ; ry<Hto 

{/or ryoTie), B. 168. 21 ; wb^. 
reprent, 289 ; reprehendi. 
requeRte, 296. 
nsorte, 887 ; B. 168. 22. 
reeplent, 600 ; shines, 
retounde, 387 ; retondre, C. 
zeyne, 331 ; qoeen. 



nyniy 48; tdm^ 0. 
nyiyii, 880; 
~ 47f. 



iid«,660; pbil,iold{ aiPiiteJQ. 
ridan, 878; di nIMm, B. Ml. 8; 

lideK Briiq. Aiit. i. 88, ari. 1 
iiiBi,889; 
1^818; 

voea,886; B.187.7r 
loiilit, 748j wi^ B. in.4. 
vnfiiBf 418; gunra. 
roiar, 686 ; nrier, 0. 
ram; awe lONn^ 798; aiwa hm% 

B. 166.28; B. 174.6. 
mte^ 149 ; loaito. 
ioiiga,840,692; B. 168. 84 ; iid. 
roukmn, 666, 877; oL nke, 0.; if. 

B. 168 lma$ 1). 
lomua, 686 ; ronae, 0. ; m$ mmm, C 
KNiiga, 101 ; roBfir, 0. 
looi, 271, 684; B. 188. 81 ; nd. 
ronte, 427, 767 ; C. ; B. 181. 10. 
zoy, 881 ; C. ; Mag; pL nja, 428. 
roy, 266 ; B. 168. 2 ; nat Bmmf. 
SDyoowiB, 806; roagnanx, 0. 
nidie, 816; 0. ; B. 172. 7 ; baihift. 
rnflle, 246 ; ef . rooflor, 0. 
ingerolee, 196 ; d. roageoDa, C 
mmpea, 608; B. 172. 17. 
nipere, 644; O.F. n^a, a bnhi Im 

flax, G. ; see hrak$ in NJB.D. 
ruiee, 696 ; nw^a, C. 
nMnole, 787 ; TOHigMl, 0. 
rate, 403 ; cf. rait, G. 
ryuer, 263 ; B. 168. 1 ; iiTir. 
■abiloun, 416; lobiloim, B. 168. 4; 

awl. 8m mibikiiin. 
■ablon, 438 ; C. 

I, 630 ; las, G. 
aage, 430. 
sak, 530 ; sack, 
salamandre, 813; B. 164. 9. 
laler, 500 ; saliere, C. 
sang, 75, 375 ; bloud. 
sangsue, 375 ; C. 
sapo, 652 ; sap, C. 
sarcle, 626 ; sarclet, C. 
larca, 638 ; cf. Lat. tareulum. 
sarpe, 540 ; C. 
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, 658 ; sauz, B. 163. 23. 

r, 602. 

T8, 871; Baunoree, B. 168. 7; 

liq. Antiq. ii. 83, col. 2. 

279; knows. 

B, 385 ; dries. 

3Z, 548 ; arrows. 

117, 550 ; sole, G. . 

169 ; soif, C. 

881 ; saddle. 

8, 454; solives, B. 170. 5. Cf. 

ilouns, joists ; Reliq. Antiq. ii. 83, 

.2. 

n, 329 ; sdllon, 0. 

231, 233 ; semer, C. 
3un, 861 ; seed - basket. Cf. 
emaille, a sowing," G. 
, 698, 744 ; singe, C. 
ar, 730 ; sanglier, C. 

361 ; path. 

265, 357 ; his, his own. 
ir, 434 ; to search for ; pr.9, 
3he, 225. 
470 ; serre, G. 
}e, 546 ; cf . seranow, C. 
lent, 159 ; "avec calme," G. 
ide, 389 ; net. 
it, 738, 761. 
330 ; serves. 
), 468 ; B. 170. 22. 
oin, 508 ; (apparently) a tap ; cf. 
?. sevraison, seversoun, a weaning, 

separation, G. Perhaps because 
uts off the supply. 
)unde, 397 ; eaves, B. 166. 1. 
58 ; seu, C. 

207 ; sing, C. ; seing, G. 
24 ; scie, C. 

le, 781 ; cicogne, G. ; B. 
i. 28. 

, 857 ; soke, B. 169. 3. 
>, 325 ; solayle, 600 ; sun. 
e, 564 ; solerre, G. 
, 676 ; sommet, G. 
3, 833 ; cf. soundre d'estoumeus, 
151. 7 ; <«« soundre. 
,207. 
636 ; B. 153. 22 ; sor, 718 ; sor, 

red. 
712; mouse. 



soesie, 93 ; is anxious. Cf. '' fl 

to affect with oark," C 
sotel, 291 ; sabtle. 
souenoile, 297 ; longs, 
souent, 363 ; often, 
soundre, 764 ; B. 151. 7 ; m$ sondre. 
sounge, 99 ; songer, G. 
stemue, 171. Lat. stemutare, 
subboys, 229 ; underwood. 
Bubiloun, 552 ; awl. See sabiloun. 
sue, 239 ; sner, G. 

sue, 237 ; se sue, 241 ; cf. easuyer, G. 
Buel, 730; cf. Lat aueUlaj Uttla pg 

(Lewis), 
suette, 383 ; sonhaiter, G. 
Buffle, 243 ; souffler, C. 
sule, 159 ; cf . O.F. nibkr, to ^i^ustle, G. 
suour, 241 ; sueur, C. 
surcils, 13; B. 145. 13. 
surcote, 409. 
surde, 393, 570 ; rises, 
sure, 43 ; B. 148. 21. 
surfet, 343 ; surfeit, 
suspire, 81 ; souspirer, C. 
sussie, 91 ; groans (?). See 1. 93. 
suz-lyme, 460; B. 170. 17. 
sye, 115, 117; sier, G. 
table, 115, 498. 
taloun, 45 ; B. 149. 1. 
tauelee, 411 ; cf. taveler, C. ; spotted, 
taupe, 702 ; C. ; B. 166. 23. 
teil, 335 ; telle, 624 ; toile, C ; web. 
teinge, 81 ; cf. *' teindre, changer de 

couleur," G. 
tele, 807. 
temoun, 858 ; *' timon, the beam or 

draught-tree of a wagon,** C. 
temples, 21; B. 144. 21. 
tenailes, 506 ; tenaille, G. 
tencer, 105 ; tanser, C. 
tendroun, 19 ; B. 145. 15. 
tenoun, 854 ; B. 168. 28. 
terre, 263, 331. 

terrere, 516 ; tariere, G. ; B. 170. 11. 
teesoun, 139; tesson, 702, 748; B. 166. 

13; badger, 
teste, 1, 365, 696; head, 
tey, 482 ; tai, G. 
teynt, 125 ; teindre, C. 
tiel, 480 ; tuile, G. 
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tient, 357 ; holds. 

tilier, 602, 650 ; lime-tree. 

tistre, 125 ; tUtre, C. ; weavee. 

tifitre, 339 ; cf. tistre, C. ; web (P). 

toile, 131 ; toils, strives. 

tonel, 508 ; tonnean, C. 

toner, 592 ; tonnerre, C. 

tonne, 592 ; it thunders. 

tonne, 209, 594 ; B. 160. 19. 

toor, 720, 763 ; buU. 

torcas [or tortas], 654 ; cf. prov. E. 

turkatf a pair of pincers, E.D.D. 
torcheron, 554 ; cf . torchon, G. 
torte, 191 ; twists ; tortir, G. 
tost, 397 ; quickly, soon, 
toace, 171 ; toussir, C. 
tounde, 113 ; tondre, C. 
toup, 6 ; B. 144. 15. 
tourbe, 832; B. 151. 12. 
towayle, 498 ; towel, 
traches, 448. Ohssed sulle-trees, q.v. 
trahul, 534 ; a reel, 
transglute, 97; '^transgloutir, greedily 

to swallow down," C. 
trays, 883 ; B. 168. 13. 
treche, 213 ; B. 153. 6. 
trecters [tretters ?], 858 ; plough-traces, 
treefs, 444; B. 170. 8 {footnote). 
treit, 375 ; draws, 
tremuler, 656 ; tremble, C. 
trenchons, 448 ; splints, 
trenket, 552. E. trinket, 
trepele, 851 ; cf. trepiller, to dance, C. 
trepet, 488 ; tripled, C. 
tresselle, 313 ; a shock of com ; B. 154. 

14; B. 164. 18. 
tret, 243 ; draws, 
tripe, 771 ; trippe, B. 151. 6. 
trobile, 518 ; truble, O. 
troie, 730 ; truye, C. 
troue, 257 ; trouera, 373. 
true, 415 ; trou, C. 
trynes, 873 ; cf . tringle, C. 
turlu, 355, 496 ; chum. Cf. F. **touret, 

a drill," C. 
turtle, 805 ; tourt€, C. 
tyne, 494 ; tine, C. 
tj-nele, 494 ; cf. tjne. 
uerona, 413 ; cf. verot, an earth-worm, G. 
urm, 662 ; orme, C. 



vache, 720, 762, 768 ; cow. 

valuere, 883 ; analuer {far aoihier), 

B. 168. 12 ; avalenre, G. 
van, 628; C; B. 165.21. 
vanele, 803 ; B. 166. 17» 19. 
vaut, 306 ; is worth, 
veilesse, 347 ; old age. 

vel, 726 ; veau, C. ; pi, veels, 769. 

velu, 692 ; see vein, C. 

vende, 143 ; sells. 

yeneour, 606 ; Tenour, B. 172. 16. 

venonn, 9; **le ventUm, the fax-wtx'* ; 

Way's note to Pr. Parv., p. 388. 

See vendon (uMxplainsi) in G. 
vente, 1 19 ; ** venteler, to winnow con," 

C. See B. 165. 12. 
venteuser, 877 ; cf. ventoser, G. 
ventre, 37, 65 ; 0. 

ventrere, 881 ; venter, B. 168. 11. 
verder, 419, 783; cf. verdier, C.; B. 

164. 16; redbreast, 
vereder, 421 ; verdier, C. ; B. 164. 16; 

verderer. 
verge, 191 ; C. 
verger, 223 ; vergier, C. 
verglas, 163, 578; B. 160. 6, 8; C. 
verm, 740 ; worm, 
vermaile, 642 ; B. 153. 25. 
veroil, 470 ; verrouil, C. 
verolee, 197 ; cf. verole, C. 
veroun, 315 ; cf. aviron, C. ; oar. 
verte, 662 ; green, 
verteuels, 464; B. 170. 21. 
vertun, 540 ; oar (?) ; aee veroun. 
vessie, 75 ; C. 
veugle, 129 ; aveugle, C. 
ve}Tie9, 73; B. 149. 5. 
riaunde, 345 ; meat, 
vit, 41; C. 

^•mbU, 37; B. 148. 11. 
>Tigle, 47 ; ongle, C. ; B. 172. 4. 
vngle, 221 ; hovers, swin^^. Lat. tnu^- 

larei^t). Cf. ** ondoyrrf to wave, 

to dangle,*' C. 
vola, 616; flew, 
volee, 831 ; flight, 
vomer, 856; B. 169. 3. 
vonij-t^, 343. 
voydere, .'346 ; cf. wude, wuJres, B. 157. 

10 ; vuideur, C. 
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$98, 743 ; ours, C. 
47; B. 149. 1. 

187 ; "user, to weare, occupy," 
nee, 103 ; garence, C. 



C. 



welet, 704 ; belette, G. ; B. 166. 21. 
wybet, 817 ; goibet, wibet, 6. ; gnat, 
yueres, 271 ; yvre, C. 
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4; she. 
sn, 458 ; above, 
ne, 689 ; acorn, 
nm, 663 ; acton (N.E.D.). 
taf, 860 ; acre-staff (N.E.D.). 
16, 663 ; awL 
r, 663 ; alder. 
I, 46. 

de, 188 ; anvil, 
oayle, 48 ; angnail. 
699, 744. 
-stalke, 266. 

1, 16; pupil (of eye) : 679; apple. 
Itre, 647. 

Mie, 549 ; arblast. 
, 54. 
hole, 54. 
, 549 ; arrow. 
, 657 ; aspen, 
le, 647. 

422, 736, 757 ; ass. 
tre, 872. 
tare-pynnes, 874. 
), 122. 

ith, 184 ; looks askew, 
lipe, 543. 
52, 62 ; back. 
812; bat. 
>on, 52. 
-panne, 559. 
46. 

d, 645 ; bald. 

►k, 42. • 

:, 619. 

I, 509. 

^e, 521 ; barrow. 

h 122. 

3, 471. 

net, 563; basinet (N.E.D.). 

erik, 551 ; baldric. 

e, 505, 651. 



be-comyth, 272. 

be-drauelud, 410 ; covered with drivel. 

bee, 816; p/. beez, 617. 

belkyth, 92 ; belches. 

beUe, 208. 

belluth, 763 ; bellows. 

bely, 507 ; bellows. 

bem, 148, 855 ; plough-beam. 

hemes, 445 ; beams. 

bene, 364 ; bean. 

bent, 286 ; bends. 

berde, 24 ; beard. 

here, 220 ; bier. 

here, 699, 743 ; bear. 

berelep, 529 ; basket ; bearleap 

(N.E.D.). 
berie, 687 ; berry, 
berkith, 746 ; barks, 
be-sekynge, 296 ; a request, 
besme, 535 ; besome, 186. 
be-squireid, 408 ; besquirted (?). Perhaps 

e ssc = t. 
betul, 860 ; betulle, 539 ; mallet, 
bicche, 709. 
bU, 541 ; bill, 
birche, 342, 655. 
birell, 322 ; coarse woollen ; see hurel in 

N.E.D. 
bitith, 168. 
bleddere, 76 ; bladder, 
bletith, 766. 
blismyth, 404 ; tups, 
blode, 76, 376. 
blowith, 244. 
blynde, 130. 
body, 2. 

boke, 146 ; book, 
bolas, 681 ; bullace. 
bolastre, 224, 649 ; bullace-tree. 
bolax, 517; bole-ax (N.E.D.). 
bole, 721 ; bull. 
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boUpge, 270 ; ^xeeasive driBking. 

bon, 607 ; bone. 

boorde, 459, 499. 

boot, 541 ; boat. 

boowe, 676 ; bough. 

bor, 731 ; boar. 

bore, 416 ; hole. 

borewith, 284. 

botme, 876 ; bottom. 

botreflee, 812. 

bowe, 549. 

bowen, 697; bow down: bowHb^ 286, 

677 ; bows down, 
box, 665. 
brake, 539. 

brandime, 489 ; brand-iron, 
brasen, 487. 
brayne, 6. 

bredith, 150 ; roasts. 
breke, 607 ; break, 
brest, 36. 
brestbon, 36. 

brid, 380 ; bird ; pi. briddus, 830. 
bristul, 418. 

brodehax, 537 ; broad ax, adze, 
brokke, 140; badger: brok, 703, 748. 
brome, 671 ; broom, 
browes, 14. 
bryn, 16 (?). 

buk, 711; pL bukkye, 763. 
bullok, 727. 

bultyugcloth, 533 ; bolting -cloth, 
buntynge, 806. 
burblb, 394 ; bubbles, 
buttok, 318; jo/, buttokkes, 50. 
cakel)th, 840 ; cackles, 
calf, 44, 727 ; pL calfr)Ti, 769. 
canel-bon, 34 ; collar-bone, 
cartebodi, 872. 

cartebonde, 868 ; cart-band (N.E.D.). 
carter, 880. 
cart^'soulis, 878 ; wooden bars supporting 

the botk>m ot a cart ; see sole in 

E.D.D. 
castith, 270 ; vomits. 
cat, 713, 7')0. 
caudroun, 487 ; cauldron, 
chaules, 26 ; jowls, 
chayre, 505. 
cheite, 22, 200. 



cheseuat, 493 ; cheese-Tat 

chewith, 96. 

4skidith, 106. 

childe, 402. 

chine, 683 ; cherry. 

chiritre, 659 ; cherry-tree. 

chime, 356, 497 ; chum. 

chykenes, 852. 

chylde, 146. 

chyn, 24. 

dme, 681 ; sorb-a^ite (A.S. Jjfr/^. 

ciflsith, 760 ; hisseB. 

dawith, 122 ; gleans (P), acnpes (?). 

claye, 488. 

clenyth, 116 ; cleayea. 

clewen, 547 ; clew. 

clippith, 114. 

clokkyth, 846 ; clucks. 

clot, 134. 

cloth, 386 ; clothe, 352, 388. 

cloutes, 872 ; plates of iron, to prereot 
wear (N.E.D. and KD J).). 

cljTnbuth, 212. 

clyuye, 867; «^^ devis (N.EJ).) ; divri^ 
clev-ifl (E.D.D.). 

coc, 844 ; cok, 778. 

cokewolde, 274 ; cuckold. 

colde, 725. 

colt, 717; i?^ 770. 

colys, 559 ; coals. 

comyn, 326 ; come. 

conye, 711 ; rabbit. 

coppid, 310 ; tufted ; see eoehevis in C. 

copur, 136 ; copper. 

come, 118, 120. 

cote, 788 ; coot. 

couee, 826 ; covey. 

couuyl, 495 ; cowl, tub. 

cov, 752 ; cow : cove, 721. 

cowith, 172 ; coughs. 

cojTis, 683 ; quinces. 

crabbe, GS9'; crab-apple. 

crabbttrc, 073. 

cradul, 402. 

crane, 837 ; pi. 822. 

crekith, 840 ; hi>se9. 

crepid, 218 ; cripple. 

crieth, 830. 

criket, 814. 
cromus, DO ; crumbs. 
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e, 677 ; top (of tree), 
-bredes, 876 ; cross-boards, 
ith, 758 ; eroaks. 

yth, 839 ; cooes. 

th, 844. 

.u, 821. 

» 857 ; coulter. 

anye, 828. 

t, 360, 497 ; cup. 

purs, 382 ; cutpurse. 

iges, 451 ; pieces. 

tre, 495 ; cowl-staff. 

f, 827; flook. 
h, 603 ; dawns. 
303. 

sm, 220 ; dead maa. 
th, 104 ; delves. 
597. 

appe, 12. 
1, 156, 491. 
r, 503 ; doubler (N.E.D.). 

d, 721 ; hornless. 
709. 

194, 420, 780 ; duck ; pi. 834. 

721 ; dun. 
ni; doe. 
461 ; door. 

trees, 463 ; door-posts. 
148; puts. 

839 ; dove ; pi. 831. 
^pynnes, 880 ; draught-pins. 
, 780. 

lith, 84 ; drivels. 
Ijnge, 238 ; slaver, 
th, 244, 376. 
, 595. 
rth, 100. 

heth, 280 ; is drowned. 
I, 386. 

767 ; drove. 
k)*n, 272 ; drunken, 
bil, 816 ; drone, 
yth, 90. 
th, 194. 

1, 176, 180 ; eye. 
>, 16; eye-lid. 

e, 56. 

92 ; eel {here eel-like), 
re, 655 ; elder. 
663. 



erne, 776, 836 ; eagle. 

est, 603; east. 

estwynde, 565 ; east wind. 

etyth, 90 ; eats. 

euesyngge, 398 ; eaves. 

ewe, 737. 

ey, 306 ; egg. 

face, 198. 

falluth, 166. 

fan, 529. 

fat, 495 ; vat. 

faucouns, 835. 

faxwax, 10 ; pazwax. 

fayre, 276. 

feldefare, 786, 823. 

felies, 868 ; fellies. 

fesaundes, 825 ; pheasants. 

fictith, 108 ; fights. 

fige, 691. 

file, 525. 

firehiron, 515 ; steel. 

firstre, 443 ; first-tree ; see Jirst-poie, 

ridge-piece, in E.D.D. 
fischuth, 320. 
flakys, 583 ; fiakee. 
flank, 40. 

flateritb, 110; flatters, 
fle, 818 ; flea, 
fleel, 521 ; flaU. 

fleget,543; flageolet; d.Jlaffel{N.E,U.). 
flesch, 76, 378. 
flethe, 372 ; flees, 
flie, 154, 818. 
flijte, 831 ; flight, 
floe, 374, 823, 829 ; flock, 
flode, 569 ; flood, 
floore, 457. 
flynt, 515. 
fol, 222 ; fool, 
folke, 110. 

forewys, 330 ; furrows, 
forhede, 14. 
forste, 575, 591 ; frost, 
forstere, 422 ; forester, 
forteth, 32 ; foreteeth, 
forwaide, 611 ; agreement, 
fot, 46, 853 ; fote, 210 ; foot, 
foule, 174 ; foully, 
fox, 701, 746. 
frekenede, 202 ; freckled. 
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fremche, 262. 

fresuth, 675. 

fro, 238 ; from. 

frogge, 739, 759. 

froske, 334 ; frog. 

fruyt, 212. 

fulluth, 156 ; fills. 

fulmard, 703, 747 ; polecat. 

fulthe, 268 ; filth. 

furet, 737 ; ferret. 

fuBte, 64 ; fist. 

fymer (?), 798. 

lynde, 374. 

lyngres, 60. 

fyr, 663 ; fir. 

fyhHchuth, 264. 

gagoluth, 842 ; gagglea. 

galle, 70. 

gHl])}'th, 86 ; gapes. 

gander, 778, 842. 

geefl, 828. 

geldith, 312; geldud, 719. 

gelous, 276 ; jealous. 

gilte, 731 ; young sow. 

gi»te-tree, 463 ; joist-tree. 

gistes, 466; joists. 

giintte, 818. 

gnft\\'ith, 102; gnawyn, 414. 

gtKlo, 284 ; goods. 

giHlo, 862 ; goad. 

gt)Ulof}*noh, 792. 

gonufi, 30, 142 ; gums. 

gttnolo, 437; cf. gunntif ginnelCE.D.J),). 

g\HM, 840 : goso, 308, 646. 

giwolyng. 160. 

goitKoimT, C26. 

K«>t, 764 ; gtmt ; ipiU goth, 726. 

goth. 400; goes. 

goulith, 162 ; gouluth, 746 ; yells, 

gt»uiulo, 18; secretion in the eye. 
Kiuin', r>3i) ; lurkiKl stick (P) ; cf. graiti 
(K.D.I).). 

givi»oumU», 70l», 774. 
gnnnyth, I OS ; grins, 
gn-w, 3(»2 ; grans. 
grt?«Mh(»i)i)er, 814. 
grit, 697; great. 
^Tt't, 837 ; greets, cries. 



greynes, 42 ; groins. 

grip, 776 ; grifito. 

gris, 729 ; pL 772 ; gziae, 312 ; pig. 

gristol, 20 ; gristle. 

gronyth, 92 ; groans. 

grounde, 435. 

growe[n]de, 4 ; growing. 

grundeluth, 755 ; grants. 

gurde, 124 ; girt. 

hachut, 861 ; hatched* 

hakeney, 719. 

halith, 380. 

hamborwe, 882 ; hamborgh (N.E.D.). 

hamme, 44. 

hamur, 188, 523 ; hammer. 

hamys, 884 ; hames. 

han, 677 ; have. 

handcloth, 499. 

handefulle, 62. 

handes, 58. 

handeworme, 360, 621. 

handle, 854. 

hare, 140, 629, 705. 

harewe, 400, 861 ; harrow. 

harpe, 543. 

haspe, 467. 

hasUl, 192; hasulle, 613. 

hasul-note, 687 ; hazel-nut. 

hawe, 689. 

hawethome, 661. 

hawetre, 667 ; hawthorn. 

hayl, 673 ; hail. 

hayluth, 673. 

hechele, 647; hatchel (N.E.D.). 

hedbronde, 477 ; head-brand. 

hede, 366 ; head. 

hefere, 723, 727 ; heifer. 

hegge, 150, 615; hedge. 

helde, 348 ; = elde, old age. 

hale, 46 ; heel. 

helith, 142 ; covers. 

herape-sede, 234. 

heu(;elus, 4G5 ; hinges. 

henne, 77G, 846. 

hep, 7G4, 824 ; hepe, 832 ; heap. 

hepetre, 6G1 ; hip-tree, eglantine. 

herde, 7G2. 

here, 4 ; hair. 

here, 12 ; ear. 

herehole, 12 ; ear -hole. 
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ste, 22 ; hair-list ; see list (3), 

(N.E.DO. 

ae, 531 ; luur-sieve. 
707; hart. 
68; heart. 
, 477 ; hearth. 
204; hairy. 

651 ; hazel. 

), 2, 853 ; head. 

Mime, 2 ; head-pan, skull. 

481 ; corered. 

36, 878 ; hurdles. 

29. 

256 ; pL hokus, 465 ; hook. 

tre, 659 ; elder ; tee seu in C. 

Thabfy an error for eller-tre.) 

358; holds. 

663; holly, 
r, 170 ; hunger. 
, 483 ; pi. hookus, 649 ; oak. 
691; /or hepe, «*hip." 
h, 94 ; dances. 
341 ; oar. 
110, 274. 

orste, 599 ; hoar-frost. 
ri7, 719, 751. 
ere, 216 ; horse-bier, 
mbe, 521. 

ryppe, 555 ; horsewhip, 
ryspe, 555 ; horsewisp. 
1, 348 ; grows gray. 

788; owl. 
e, 368, 749, 773. 

396, 429. 

h, 174; hoots, exclaims. 
1, 222 ; swings, 
h, 140, 368. 
ti, 130 ; knocks against. 
57; yew. 
, 707. 
294; hire. 
164; ice. 
816; hive, 
I, 66 ; within. 
514 ; joy.. 

ne, 705 ; hedgehog. 
136; iron. 
, 94; is anxious. 
)y, 70 ; kidney. 
169. 



kne, 40. 

kneluth, 296. 

knokil, 58 ; knuckle. 

knyf, 501. 

ko, 790 ; chough. 

kydus, 230 ; faggots. 

kyne, 768. 

kynge, 332. 

kyrke, 132, 260. 

kyte, 790. 

laddre, 876. 

ladul, 491 : ladel, 156. 

lande, 264. 

lapwynge, 804. 

larke, 310, 784, 845. 

lat, 264 ; lets. 

latche, 469. 

lathes, 447 ; laths. 

layde, 849. 

leduth, 214 ; ledith, 322. 

lefs, 677 ; leaves. 

legge, 44, 196. 

leparde, 699. 

lemyth, 146; teaches. 

lesse, 774 ; leash. 

letyth, 126 ; dyes. 

leue, 56 ; leave. 

leye, 264; fallow. 

leyth, 396 ; lays. 

leytinge, 587 ; lightning. 

Uctith, 601 ; lights. 

Ukkith, 102 ; Ucks. 

Uppe, 142, 627. 

limyth, 292 ; learns. 

Uth, 216; Ues. 

Utyl, 306. 

liuelode, 346 ; livelihood. 

lof, 605 ; loaf. 

lok, 469 ; lock. 

lombe, 733 ; lamb. 

londes, 330 ; plough-lands. 

longes, 68 ; lungs. 

longgith, 298. 

louere, 477 ; louvre. 

loueth, 262 ; loves. 

louf , 62 ; palm (of hand). 

lowe, 166; low. 

lowe, 298 ; love. 

lowith, 752. 

lure, 835 ; number (of falcons). 
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fym,74IL 
lyMTyM; ii 

■1,661. 
r6S7. 

112; 
,1M; 
,4W; 

716; 
]iMrMott,716; 
BMffBtjdiy 619* 
mtfee, 8M; fluit 
iiiele,863; mting. 
metaeloth, 409. 
meututlif 760; mewi. 
matey 70. 

molde, 8 ; ratore of the tkoIL 
moldewupe, 708 ; OMle. 
momelith, 106 ; mnmblei. 
mone, 248 ; iiiaj» «• 
mone, 601 ; moon. 

morter, 469, 611 ; morter {witk pesfle). 
motith, 182; pMb. 
moii]w-fork0, 619 ; moek-foflL 
mome, 718. 

month, 80, 288 ; montlM^ 24. 
motttyv, 414 ; mothf (F). 
muk, 118; muck. 
inuU)cro, G85 ; mulberry. 
mull)oretre, G63. 

niulo, 735 ; mtilo ; pL mnhis, 766. 
niut€, 773 ; pack, 
mycbo, 270 ; mtioh. 
inydrcme, 74 ; midriff, 
niygge, 74 ; spleen, 
mygth, 282 ; etrengftb. 







M7elh,761; 
MrtiiwjFida, iii. 

► 20,161. 

,20; 

,228,618; i 
iioteliadM,796; 
Boot, 846, 41t ; Bolb wH i« aO. 
iMmtli,870; Booglii. 
nyterawa, 794; ■lgk l ii w > 
nytmAie, 701 ; nigiitDMni. 
nytyngale, 78S. 
oft, 168. 

onde, 244; braA. 
opjn-hene, 698 ; modlir* 
ore, 816 ; otr. 
oeele, 800; oneeL 
otre, 717 ; oHv. 
oiie[n], 606 ; oTen. 
oner-ltppe, 28 ; upper ^p« 
oxe, 728. 

oxebowe, 869; ox-edUar. 
oxe-byde, 804. 
pamie, 489. 
pantytb, 82. 
partrik, 800 ; partridge, 
patb, 362. 

pa^-se (?), 366 ; m» rayse. 
payutb, 346 ; pleaaee. 
pecok, 782. 

pekode, 683 (?) ; cf. pi^ktt (E.D.D.). 
pere, 679 ; pear, 
peretre, 338, 647 ; pear-tree. 
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B, 826 ; partridges. 
511 ; pestle. 
\7; pickaxe. 
S6; pileh. 
32; pillory. 
^0. 

); a flock. 
59; pipes. 
120. 

159; made flat. 
(00; plover, 
te, 148 ; plough-wrest, 
jrngges, 858; tiaoes. 
228; plucks. 
681 ; plum. 
649. 

, 782 ; peahen. 
8; hag. 

98 ; coTered with peeks. 
I; pool. 
7; pot. 

ce, 511 ; pot-stiek. 
669; poplar. 
3. 

144, 631. 
1,260. 
60; priest. 
362; smaUgoad. 
278. 

310 ; pullith, 236 ; polls, 
I feathers from. 
, 308 ; impounds. 
447. 
12. 

9^671. 

, 843 ; qnaeks. 
i32. 

557 ; quern, hand-mill, 
kaf, 557 ; quern-handle (P). 
874 ; cf. raddU (E.D.D.). 
112. 
3. 

», 733. 
nt; rat 
92. 
I, 378. 
89; rain. 
8; rays (fishes). 
36 T raise. [Or payee.] 
1, 406 ; reheanes. 



red, 272, 635, 719. 

reede, 392. 

reel, 535. 

reme, 306 ; film. 

reste, 855 ; ploogh-ieest. 

reyne, 560 ; rain. 

reysyng, 691 ; raisin. 

ribbe, 523 ; cf. rib in E.D.D. 

ribbes, 50. 

ribresenes, 445 ; see reten in B.D.D. 

riehe, 431. 

ridelle, 531 ; riddell, 138; sieve. 

rigwith, 880 ; backhand of a cart-horse ; 

'<the rigwiddie in the Highlands 

is made of twisted twigs of oak"; 

E.D.D. 
riplingcombe, 545 ; rippHng • oomb 

(E.D.D.). 
rit, 132 ; right, 
roke, 792 ; rook, 
rokke, 535 ; distaff, 
rokkith, 402 ; rocks, 
romutb, 252 ; stretches himself, 
roo, 707 ; roe. 
roof, 30, 443. 
rope, 208, 234, 609. 
rorith, 742, 757 ; roars, 
rosetre, 667. 

rostinghiron, 489 ; roasting-iron. 
rote, 675 ; root, 
roune, 248 ; whisper, 
routith, 246 ; snores, 
rowith, 316. 

ruddoc, 420, 784 ; redbreast, 
ryng, 214 ; ring (a dance), 
ryngguth, 208 ; rings, 
sadul, 882. 
sak, 631. 

saler, 501 ; salt-cellar, 
saucer, 503. 
sawe, 525. 
sawith, 116. 
scabbut, 206 ; scabby, 
schare, 856 ; ploughshare, 
schede, 8, 366 ; parting of hair, 
scheldbrede, 856 ; shell-board (E.D.D.). 
schelledrake, 802 ; sheldrake, 
schepe, 114, 756; sheep, 
schere, 38 ; see schare in Oath. Angltenm. 
scheruth, 118; shears. 
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Scheie, 232 ; sheet. 

schewes, 314 ; sheaves. 

schinith, 601. 

schippe, 316. 

schiterowys, 824 ; herons. 

schockes, 314 ; shocks (of corn). 

schole, 619 ; shovel. 

schulders, 54. 

schylde, 561 ; shield. 

schyngle, 481 ; wooden tile. 

scleruth, 388; cuts smooth (?). Sead 

scheruth, as in 118. 
scremyth, 747 ; screams, 
scrikith, 744 ; shrieks. 
scuUe, 8. 

sedelep, 861 ; seed-basket, 
see, 320, 571 ; sea. 
seUuth, 144. 
senegith, 384 ; sins, 
senues, 72 ; sinews, 
serche, 435. 
set, 850. 

seue, 138 ; sieve. Or sene, net. 
seyme, 226 ; seam, 
shappyngknyf, 553 ; shaping-knife, 
sikeman, 216 ; sick man. 
sikith, 350 ; feels ill (?) ; sighs (?). 
sikulle, 527 ; sickle, 
silden, 128 ; seldom, 
sithen, 457 ; afterwards, 
skeppe, 533 ; skep (E.D.D.). 
skerlis, 380 ; glossed bokeberet. 

8k}Tl, 4. 

skyrte, 358. 

slake, 352 ; {for shake P). 

slay, 340 ; weaver's reed. 

slepe, 252. 

slepith, 100, 595; (said of the foot), 

210 ; sleeps, 
slepjmge, 246. 
slethe, 585 ; sleet, 
slethuth, 585 ; sleeteth. 
sleue, 412 ; sleeve. 
HJidur, 579 ; slippery, 
sliduth, 164. 

slikeston, 158, 513; slickstone (E.D.D.). 
slikyth, 158; whets, 
slo, 679. 
slot, 471. 
slotrc, 655 ; sloe-tree. 



smethuth, 136 ; forges. 

smoke, 479. 

smoke-hole, 479. 

smytith, 108 ; smyt, 188; smites. 

sni^e, 741, 760. 

snewith, 581 ; snows. 

snoute, 182. 

snowe, 581. 

snyffyth, 88. 

snyfterith, 152; snivels. 

snyt, 152; wipes. 

snyte, 820 ; snipe. 

snyuelith, 88 ; snivels. 

sonde, 439 ; sand. 

sonne-bemus, 326. 

sonpith, 190 ; snps upon. 

southwynde, 567. 

sowe, 731. 

sowith, 232. 

spade, 519. 

spanne, 64. 

sparre, 443 ; rafter. 

sparwe, 784, 806 ; sparrow. 

spekyth, 80, 841. 

spere, 561 ; spear. 

sperwe, 390 ; sparrow. 

spewith, 344. 

spilluth, 356. 

spindelle, 525. 

spite, 491 ; spit. 

spitelith, 154; spits. 

splentes, 449 ; splints. 

spokes, 324, 868. 

spon, 501 ; spoon. 

sponfytherede, 852 ; spoon-feathered (?) 

or span (?) ; or spun (?). 
spredith, 118. 
stake, 338. 
stapul, 467, 471. 
starith, 176. 
stede, 418 ; place, 
stede, 715 ; steed, 
stere, 723 ; steer, 
sterling, 623, 810, 841 ; starling, 
stethie, 507 ; anvil. 
stOte, 854 ; plough-handle, 
stode, 770 ; stud, 
stokdowe, 804. 
stole, 505 ; stool, 
stoppe, 497; paU (E.D.D.). 
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Qgston, 615 ; /or iteppyngfton, 
ping-stone. 
782. 

, 174 ; stutters (a false gloss), 
ie, 693 ; strawberry. 
,h, 132. 
e, 32. 

fees, 449 ; sill-trees. 
601 ; sun. 

76, 396, 810 ; swallow. 
778, 838. 

ulstoke, 546 ; swingle - itoek 
D.D.). 
e, 617. 
, 112. 
th, 186. 

\i, 240 ; sweats, 
rith, 98 ; swallows, 
th, 282 ; swoons. 
), 549. 
242; sweat. 

ne, 280 ; swymmun, 328. 
729, 765. 

ilwande, 645 ; swingle - wand 
D.D.). 
52, 878. 
, 82 ; sighs. 
, 226 ; seeks. 
, 362 ; seldom. 
551. 

ige, 128. 
ih, 845. 
627 ; scythe. 

529 ; sieve. Or syne, net. 
, 294, 390. 
taf, 509 ; tap (?). 
, 304 ; taws. 
)pe, 884. 
16; teat. 
832 ; teals. 

i58; draught-chain; ef. *^teame, 
me, temOf'* Leyins ; "timon, 
ight-tree," C. -S«fteam(E.D.D.). 
; F. taie. 
68, 70 ; entrails, 
ge; «*#jauynge. 
40 ; thighs. 
102; thief, 
th, 300 ; thinks, 
orne, 657, 685 ; bramble. 



thonewonges, 22 ; temples. 

thonge, 124. 

thorn, 354 ; thorue, 840 ; through. 

thoumbe, 58. 

thoundruth, 593 ; thunders. 

thredud, 418; threaded. 

thresschewold, 461, 463 ; threshold. 

>res8chith ; tse jressohith. 

thretith, 290 ; threatens. 

thriste, 170 ; thirst. 

throte, 202. 

throte-bolle, 34, 354 ; thropple. 

thundre, 693. 

tile, 481. 

tissith, 761, 838 ; for dadth (P). 

titemose, 820 ; titmouse. 

tode, 739, 758. 

tonges, 607 ; tongs. 

too, 48 ; toe. 

toppe, 6 ; top. 

totur, 222 ; a seesaw or swing. 

trauayle, 240. 

trays, 884 ; traces. 

tre, 676. 

tredith, 134 ; treads. 

trip, 771 ; flock. 

trodyn, 848. 

trowe, 493; trough. 

tundre, 258 ; tinder. 

tunge, 32. 

tunne, 509. 

tunningmele, 613 ; funnel. 

tumyth, 888. 

turtildow, 806. 

twynkeluth, 178. 

V, 665; yew (?) ; m# hw. But A.F. 

^^ means **ivy." 
yentuser, 378 ; a cupper, 
veynes, 74, 
visage, 14. 
vnche, 64 ; inch, 
vndre-wode, 230. 
vndurtakyth, 288. 
vndyth, 80 ; breathes. 
waggi[t]h, 166. 
wakyth, 300 ; watches, hopes. 
wal, 130, 437. 
walnote-tre, 228, 667. 
wan, 134 ; when, 
wangtethe, 28 ; molar teeth. 
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warewretheB, 874. Cf. **wr*aihf a 
wattle, a rod tued in hurdle-making, 
the bond of a faggot" ; E.D.D. 

warpe, 336, 623 ; to form the warp of 
a web. 

waschesterte, 786 ; wagtail. 

watirfynch, 794. 

watur, 394 ; watre, 264. 

wator-canne, 485. 

watorleche, 376 ; water-leeoh. 

wax, 144. 

waxus, 362 ; grows. 

webbe, 336 ; web, 625. 

wedehoke, 527 ; weeding-hook. 

wegge, 517 ; wedge. 

welew, 669 ; willow. 

welewed, 200 ; withered. 

welme, 360 ; reyerse. 

weluB, 866 ; wheels. 

wemelith, 268 ; feels nausea. 

weputh, 128 ; weeps. 

werke, 288 ; work. 

weruth, 138 ; wears, uses. 

wesel, 705. 

weetwynde, 667. 

wethur, 733. 

wetith, 386. 

weuyth, 126 ; weaves. 

weston, 513; (= wheteton), whetstone. 

weye, 888 ; way. 

whyte, 18. 

wikkodenesse, 302. 

wil, 248 ; well, adv. 

wilbarewe, 218 ; wheelbarrow. 

wildernesse, 372. 

wipith, 238, 242. 

wippe, 194, 886 ; whip. 

wischith, 384 ; wishes. 

withnemyth, 290 ; reproves. 

wlaffyth, 84 ; stammers. 

wlispyth, 86 ; lisps. 

wodebynde, 669 ; woodbine. 

wodecok, 798. 

wodelarko, 808. 



wodewale, 790 ; woodpecker. 

wole, 429 ; wishes. 

wolf, 701, 746. 

woman, 82, 130. 

wombe, 38, 66. 

womberope, 882 ; belly-rope. 

worme, 741. 

worth, 306 ; adj, 

wortis, 190. 

wortwales, 60 ; »u E.D.D. 

wo-so, 429 ; whosoever. 

woulith, 748 ; howls. 

wouyn, 340 ; woven. 

wrenne, 798. 

wriste, 56, 206. 

writhus, 192 ; twists. 

wrotith, 182 ; roots up. 

wulle, 114 ; wool. 

wy, 420 ; why. 

wylde gose, 796 ; wild goose. 

wymbul, 517 ; gimlet. 

wyndewith, 120; winnows. 

wyndowes, 475. 

wynketh, 180. 

wys, 431 ; wise. 

wysteluth, 160 ; whistles. 

wyte, 364 ; white. 

wyth, 671 ; withy. 

wytyngge, 433 ; knowledge. 

yeue, 404 ; ewe. 

ymputh, 224 ; grafts. 

yrede, 342 ; apparently an etror fir 

rede (reed), 
yse, 677 ; ice. 
jarewyndul, 547 ; yarewind, yarringle 

(E.D.D.). 
jauynge, 691 ; for ]>auynge; thawing, 
jerde, 192 ; yard, rod. 
}erde, 224, 236 ; yard, court, garden, 
jeekith, 96 ; hiccoughs, 
^espons, 60 ; double handfuls. 
jildith, 284 ; repays, 
jok, 859 ; yoke, 
jresschitb, 120; re-arf ^^resschith; thrashw. 
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PHILOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

1903-1906. 
(By B. Dawson.) 



Atclf an erroneous explanation disproTed, 261 ; its true history traced, 263 : 

by W. A. Craioie, M.A. 
Bradley, Dr. Henry, a suggested emendation in Haveloh^ 163. 
Craioie, W. A., the correct explanation of awl, 263. 

English Dialect: that of "Wiltshire, as heard by Dr. Kjbdekqvist in the 
village of Pewsey, about 12 miles from Devizes. After a careful 
examination of the details of the pronunciation of Pewsey villagers 
there follows an index of about 2,000 words or phrases spelt normally 
and as pronounced by the natives, 1-144. 

Englith Etymology. In his first paper. Notes on English Etymology , 145-160, 
the Rev. Professor Skeat deals with the following 48 words : — 



accompliment 

boat 

coke 

curds 

cutter 

frail (of figs) 

goluptious 

gourmand 

greengage 

griddle 

gristie 



grogram 

grove 

lull 

gulp 

gurnard 

ham 

harlot 

hitch 

hog 

irk 

jack-of-the-clock 



jerkin 

kick 

kit 

kite 

league 

ledger 

lingo 

loop 

malapert 

martmgale 

moist 

motet 



musty 

node 

noggin 

pamper 

pillow-beer 

proffer 

prune 

punch 

shingle 

shrike 

strand 

tarrier 



In the second Notes on English Etymology, 165-179, Prof. Skeat deals 



with 39 words: — 
baste 
cento 
centronel 
cockshut time 
couch-grass 
emerald 
forehead 
oust 

overweening 
pearl 



peridote 
poldavy 
quillet 
rack, V. 



silt 

sirrah 

siskin 

slade 

slattern 



roan 

sag 

screw 

scruse 

serval 



sled 
slush 
slut 
smolt 



snooze 

snout 

sowans 

spigot 

stencil 

stook 

struggle 

swag 

switch 



prof. Skeat adds to his papers Index to Notes on English Etymology, 373-8, 
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Ghoii'words. Nearly a hundred examples are given of what Prof. Suut 

has named Ghost-words^ 180-201. 
Havelok the Dane, emendations proposed by Dr. B&adlet and by Prof. 

Harold Littledale, 161-163. 
EjEDKRavisT, Dr. J., on the Pewsey Dialect, 1-144. 
LiTiLEDALB, Prof. Harold, a suggested emendation in Havelok , 161. 
Middle Irish Declension, by Prof. J. Strachan, 202-246. 
Napier, Professor A. S., Old English Lexicography, 265-358. 
Old English Lexicography, by Professor A. S. Napier, The words dealt with 

are alphabetically arranged, 265-335. 

Addenda, also alphabetically arranged, 336-352. 

Appendix, also alphabetically arranged, 353-358. 
Pewsey (Wilts) Dialect, by Dr. Kjederqvist, 1-144. 
Skeat, Rev. Prof., Notes on English Etymology, 145-160, 165-179, 359-372. 

English Etymologies, 247-260. 

Ghost- words, 180-201. 

Strachan, Prof. J., Middle Irish Declension, 202-246. 

** Nominale sive Verbale," edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, with lists of 
words used, alphabetically arranged, with separate pagination, l*-50*. 
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